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Art.  L— the  LITERARY  MATERIALS  OF  THE  FIRST 

SCOTTISH  PSALTER. 

CONSIDERED  as  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  order,  the  history 
of  Scottish  Psahnody  opens  with  the  year  1556,  wheu 
'One  and  Fiftie  Psahns  of  David  in  English  metre'  were 
issued  at  Geneva  for  the  use  of  the  congregation  of  exiles 
worshipping  there.  These  fifty-one  psalms  were  amongst  the 
first  distinctly  authorised  by  the  Church,  and  they  formed,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  basis  upon  which  the  future  Scottish  Psalter 
was  raised.  The  Reformation  had,  however,  made  consider- 
able progress  in  Scotland  before  1556,  and  there  are  traces  of 
the  use  of  metrical  psalms  some  years  prior  to  that  date. 
Calderwood,  writing  of  certain  events  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1540,  gives  an  account  of  three  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Weddcrburne  belonging  to  Dundee ;  and  concerning  John, 
the  second  of  the  three,  he  tells  us  that '  he  translated  raanie 
of  Luther's  dytements  into  Scotish  meeter,  and  the  Psalmes  of 
David.'  It  is  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  history  that  in  153'J  or 
1540  John  Wedderburne  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his  native 
country.  He  foimd  a  refuge  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that,  as  most  of  his  hymns  and  psalms  are  transla- 
tions from  the  German,  he  first  took  up  the  work  of  versification 
there.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1542  or  1543,  and  it  is  just 
about   this   time   that   evidence  of  his  poetical   productions 
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haviug  been  put  into  print  begins  to  appear.  Some  of  his 
Psalms  must  certainly  have  been  published  before  the  death 
of  Wishart  in  1546,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Knox  that  on 
the  night  before  his  apprehension  Wishart  '  said  to  his  friends 
at  Orinestoun,  "  Will  we  sing  a  psahne,"  and  he  appointed  the 
51st  psalm,  which  was  put  in  Scotische  meeter,  and  began 
thus — 

Have  mercy  on  me  now  good  Lord, 
After  Thy  great  mercy.' 

These  two  lines  coincide  with  no  other  known  version  of  the 
psalm  except  that  found  among  '  The  Gude  and  Godlie 
Ballates  '  of  Wedderburne,  and  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  there  was  at  this  time  any  other  version  in  exis- 
tence. Then  we  have  the  statement  of  Row  that  amongst 
'  the  more  particular  means  whereby  many  in  Scotland  got 
some  knowledge  there  were  some  books  sett  out  such  as  .  . 
.  .  Wedderburne's  Psalmes  and  Godlie  Ballads,  changing 
many  of  the  old  Popish  songs  unto  Godlie  purpose.'  Further, 
we  know  that  in  1546  Wedderburne  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  country  a  second  time,  and  as  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
overt  act  which  would  have  led  to  this  necessity,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  pubhcation  of 
his  Reforming  songs  and  hymns.  Once  more,  we  find  it  stated 
in  Foxe's  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Adam  Wallace  in  1550, 
that  he  '  passed  over  that  night  in  singing  and  lauding  God  to 
the  eares  of  divers  hearers,  having  learned  the  Psalter  of  David 
without  booke  to  his  consolation.'  It  is  pretty  certain,  then, 
that  the  Wedderburne  collection,  in  its  most  rudimentary  form, 
must  have  been  published  between  1542  and  1546.  Such,  we 
may  add,  is  the  opinion  held  by  Professor  Mitchell,  Avhose 
valuable  monograph  on  the  subject  has  cleared  up  many  difH- 
cult  points.  The  same  conclusion  was  also  arrived  at  by  Drs. 
M'Ci'ie  and  Lorimer,  two  of  the  most  trnstworthy  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical historians  ;  and  Lord  Hailes  and  others  so  far  concur 
with  them  as  to  admit  that  the  collection  must  be  considered 
as  one  at  least  of  the  works  prohibited  by  the  canon  of  the 
Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  1549. 
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What  is  beyond  doubt  is  that  the  edition  of  1578,  the  earliest 
yet  found,  makes  distinct  reference  to  a  still  earher  aud  a  less 
complete  one.  How  many  psalms  may  have  been  publisiied 
in  the  first  editions  it  is  impossible  to  say.  That  of  1578 
contains  in  all  twenty-two  reudevings — twenty-one  if  regard 
be  had  to  the  fact  that  Psalms  114  and  115  are  given  as  one 
Psalm  and  numbered  113.  They  are  mostly  translations  from 
pre-existent  versions  in  the  German.  Taking  them  as  a  whole 
they  are  inferior  to  the  hymns  in  the  collection,  but  several  of 
them  are  executed  in  a  forcible  aud  pithy  manner,  and 
evidences  are  not  wanting  of  the  poet's  keen  observation  of  the 
sceuery  of  his  native  country.  The  following  specimen,  being 
the  second  stanza  of  Psalm  124,  may  be  quoted: — 

*  For  like  the  water  and  walles  bryme  * 
They  had  ouerwhelmed  us  with  might, 
Like  burne's  that  in  sjDait  fast  rin, 
They  had  ouerthrawne  us  with  slight. 
The  bulrand  streames  of  their  pryde 
Had  perished  us  throw  back  and  syde. 
And  reft  fra  us  our  life  full  right.' 

The  collection  did  not  of  course  obtain  the  direct  ecclesiastical 
sanction  of  the  Reformers,  but  it  nevertheless  secured  a  firm 
place  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  Scotti.sh  people,  and  that 
place  it  continued  to  hold  long  after  the  definite  triumph  of 
the  new  faith.  It  passed  through  several  editions,  one  being 
pubhshed  as  late  as  1621,  about  which  time,  however,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse. 

Turning  now  to  the  history  of  the  first  complete  Scottish 
Psalter,  it  will  be  convenient,  as  indeed  it  will  be  necessary, 
to  trace  its  origin  from  the  versions  of  the  Psalter  originally 
published  by  Thomas  Steruhold  in  England.  These  early 
versions  by  the  '  groom  of  His  Majesty's  Robes '  formed  the 
foundation  of  both  the  English  and  the  Scottish  Psalters.  Ac- 
cording to  Strype,  they  were  originally  composed  for  their 
author's  own  '  Godly  solace,'  and  sung  by  him  to  his  organ. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  written  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
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YIII. ;  but  the  first  edition,  undated,  was  dedicated  to  King 
Edward,  who  is  said  to  have  caused  its  publication  after  over- 
hearing Sternhold  singing  some  of  its  contents.  This  edition 
contained  only  19  Psalms,  but  another  followed  in  1549  with 
18  new  renderings,  making  37  in  all.  Sternhold  had  died  just 
before  the  pubhcation  of  this  latter  edition,  and  a  new  versifier, 
John  Hopkins,  now  takes  charge  of  the  infant  Psalter.  A  third 
edition  of  1551  accordingly  contains,  at  the  end  of  Steruhold's 
Psalms,  seven  others  by  Hopkins,  who,  in  a  short  preface, 
modestly  informs  the  public  that  he  does  not  deem  his  own 
work  '  in  any  parte  to  be  compared '  with  Sternhold's  '  most 
exquisite  doynges,'  but  claims  that  '  if  it  be  not  fine '  it  is  at 
least  '  fruitful.' 

Up  to  1553  this  'Forty-Four'  Psalter,  as  it  has  been  called, 
was  several  times  reprinted  but  without  any  alteration  or  ad- 
dition. In  the  meantime  the  singing  of  metrical  psalms  had 
become  very  popular ;  and  the  Psalter  was  steadily  working 
its  way  into  the  churches  when  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1553, 
banished  from  the  country  not  only  it  but  all  who  were  friendly 
to  the  principles  of  the  new  Evangel.  In  following  out  our 
enquiries  into  the  history  of  the  Psalter  we  are  thus  taken 
abroad,  and  first  of  all  to  Frankfort.  Here  the  refugees  had 
not  been  long  together  when  differences  of  opinion  arose  re- 
specting the  order  of  pubhc  worship,  one  section  urging  ad- 
herence to  the  English  liturgy  and  another  contending  for  a 
simpler  form  of  service.  Knox  was  at  this  time  in  Geneva, 
and  he  was  invited,  along  with  two  others,  to  take  charge  of 
the  congregation  at  Frankfort.  He  at  once  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, but  his  labours  came  to  a  speedy  end,  for  in  1555  he 
returned  to  Geneva  after  having  become  deeply  involved  in 
the  prevailing  discussions.  Several  efforts  had  been  made  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  but  here  we  need  only  notice 
one,  which  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  '  Brieff  Discours  of  the 
Troubles  begone  at  Franckford,'  attributed  with  good  show  of 
reason  to  Whittingham : 

'  The  congregation  coulde  not  agree  upon  anie  certeine  Order  ;  till  after 
longe  debatinge  to  and  fro,  it  was  concluded,  that  Maister  Knox,  Maister 
"Whittingham,  Maister  GUby,  Maister  Fox,  and  Maister  T.  Cole,  sliulde 
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drawe  forthe  some  Order  meete  for  their  state  and  time  ;  whiche  thing 
was  by  them  accomplished  and  offered  to  the  Congregation  (beinge  the 
same  Order  of  Geneva  which  is  nowe  in  print).  This  Order  was  very  well 
liked  of  many  ;  but  suche  as  were  bent  to  the  Booke  of  England  could  not 
abide  it     .     .     .     In  the  ende  an  other  way  was  taken.' 

This  occurred  early  iu  1555.  Meantime,  Whittiugham — who, 
though  an  Enghshman,  took  sides  with  Knox  in  this  affair — 
seeing  no  prospect  of  peace  at  Frankfort  removed  to  Geneva, 
taking  with  him  such  of  the  exiles  as  agreed  with  his  views. 
It  was  for  the  English  congregation  thus  formed  in  Geneva 
that  the  '  Order '  drawn  up,  but  not  accepted,  at  Frankfort 
was  now  published.  It  appeared  in  1556,  under  the  title  of 
'The  Forme  of  Prayers  and  ]\Iiuistrations  of  the  Sacraments, 
etc.,  used  in  the  English  Congregation  at  Geneva:  and  ap- 
proved by  the  famous  and  godly  learned  man  John  Calvyn.' 
In  the  '  Contentes '  of  this  work,  the  w^ork  with  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Psalter  is  now  connected,  twelve  pieces  are 
enumerated,  but  we  need  concern  ourselves  with  one  only  of 
these — the  eleventh,  which  bears  the  following  special  title — 
'  One  and  Fiftie  Psalmes  of  David  in  EugHshe  metre,  w^hereof 
37  were  made  by  Thomas  Sternholde;  and  the  rest  by  others. 
Conferred  with  the  Hebrewe,  and  in  certyn  places  corrected  as 
the  text  and  sens  of  the  Prophete  required.'  The  versions  are 
those  of  Steruhold  and  Hopkins  published  in  1551,  with  the 
addition  of  seven  furnished  by  Whittiugham.  The  collection 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  because  all  the  psalms  it  contains, 
as  well  as  forty-two  of  the  tunes,  were  subsequently  incorpor- 
ated without  alteration  into  the  Scottish  Psalter,  which  thus, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  virtually  Ijegins  its  history  at 
this  point.  The  work  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  it  is  proper 
to  note — though  the  fact  is  indicated  iu  the  title  above  quoted 
— had  now  undergone  revision,  probably  by  Whittiugham, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  Hebrew  sch(jlar.  The 
grounds  for  this  revision  are  fully  set  forth  in  a  lengthy  pre- 
face which,  like  the  '  Brieff  Discours,'  is  generally  attributed 
to  Whittiugham.  Most  of  the  changes  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  versions  more  closely  into 
conformity  with  the  original. 
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The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  introduction  of  this 
publication  of  1556  into  Scotland.    Unfortunately  the  question 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity.     As  we  have  already  seen,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  the  use  in  the  country  about  this  time 
of  Wedderburne's  Psalms,  and  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
latter  continued  to  be  a  medium  of  praise  till  supplanted  by 
the  Genevan  Psalter  of  1556,  or  whether  they  gave  place  at 
once  to  the  44  versions  by  Sternhold  and  Hopldns,  issued  in 
England  in  1551.    Probably,  as  Dr.  Livingston  has  suggested, 
the  practice  was  various  in  different  congregations  or  districts. 
Only  one  or  two  items  of  information  seem  to  be  obtainable  on 
the  point.     In  the  '  Ordour  of  the  Electioun  of  Elders  in  the 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh,'  framed  in   1558,  there  is  a  direction  to 
sing  '  this  portioun  of  the  103  Psalm,  verse  19,  The  hevins  hie 
are  maid  the  seat,  and  so  forth.'     These  words  are  from  the 
Sternhold  version  included  in  the  1556  edition,  but  as  the  same 
version  appeared  in  the  previous  '  Forty-four,'  Psalter,  it  cannot 
be   determined  which  of  the  two  is  referred  to.     A  like  un- 
certainty attends  the  statement  of  Knox,  that  after  the  St. 
Giles'  uproar  in  1558,  '  the  brethren  assembled  themselves  in 
such  sort  in  companys,  singing  psalms  and  praising  God,  till 
the  proudast  of  the  ennemies  war  astonied.'     It  is  very  pro- 
bable, however,  that   the    Genevan    collection   had    reached 
Scotland  soon  after  its  publication,  and  had  been  adopted  at 
least  in  Edinburgh.     In  assisting  at  the  drawing  up  of  the 
'  Order '  at  Frankfort,  Knox  must  have  had  partly  in  view  the 
object  of  providing  a  manual  of  worship  which  could  be  used 
in  his  own   country.     He  had  subsequently  visited  Scotland, 
and  had  otherwise  kept  up  his  connection  with  the  leaders  of 
the  new  movement  there  ;  and  there  caii  be  little  doubt  that 
he  would  furnish  his  followers  with  every  available  material 
for  the  conduct  of  worship  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  with  which  he  was  identified. 

AVe  are  on  safe  ground  when  we  reach  the  year  1560.  In 
that  year — the  year  which  saw  the  meeting  of  the  first  General 
Assembl}^  of  the  Protestant  Church — was  drawn  up  the 
'  Forme '  for  election  of  superintendents  and  ministers,  Avhich 
concludes  with  directing  the  twenty-third  psalm  to  be  sung ; 
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and  as  that  psalm  had  not  appeared  until  155G  a  decisive 
recognition  of  the  Genevan  collection  is  afforded.  The  same 
year  also  gave  birth  to  the  First  Book  of  Discipline ;  and  in 
that  work  the  '  Forme  of  Prayers'  issued  in  155()  is  spoken  of 
as  '  oure  booke  of  Common  Ordour,'  and  'the  Order  of  Geneva 
whilk  now  is  used  in  some  of  our  kirks.'  No  doubt  the  refer- 
ence here  is  to  the  prose  materials  in  the  volume,  but  it  is  safe 
to  infer  that  the  psalms  are  included,  and  that  by  this  time 
they  had  become  current  in  Scotland. 

The  infant  psalter  continued  to  move  gradually  towards 
completion.  In  1560  the  collection  of  51  psalms  was  extended 
to  i)5,  and  in  the  following  year  to  87,  both  new  editions  being 
issued  from  the  press  at  Geneva.  The  edition  of  1561  intro- 
duces us  to  William  Kethe  and  his  noble  100th  psalm,  set  to 
its  famihar  tune,  which  had  appeared  as  a  melody  to  the  134th 
psalm  in  the  French  Psalter  of  Marot  and  Beza.  It  is  in  this 
edition  also  that  the  influence  of  the  French  version  is  first 
made  perceptible :  the  majority  of  Kethe's  rendeiings  and 
several  of  Whittiugham's  are  either  imitations  of  French 
metres  or  are  set  to  French  tunes.  The  next  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  Psalter  is  that  which  marks  its  completion  and 
publication  in  England  in  1562.  In  this  perfected  edition — 
the  English  edition  be  it  remembered — 23  of  the  previous 
renderings  were  rejected,  for  what  reason  we  need  not  stay  to 
enquire,  and  eighty-six  were  thus  required  to  make  up  the 
total  number.  Of  these  86,  three  bear  the  name  of  Sternhold, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  these  had  been  discovered  subsequently 
to  his  death.  Hopkins,  after  long  silence,  again  reappears,  no 
fewer  than  53  of  the  new  versions  being  from  his  pen.  Two 
other  translators  come  into  view  for  the  first  time  :  one  is 
Thomas  Norton,  who  versified  as  many  as  26  psalms  for  this 
final  edition  ;  the  other  has  been  identified  as  John  Marckant, 
to  whom  four  renderings  are  attributed.  We  shall  see 
presently  in  what  respects  this  English  Psalter  of  1562  diff*ered 
from  the  Scottish  which  shortly  followed  it. 

The  early  records  of  the  General  Assembly  having  unfortun- 
ately perished,  we  have  no  account  of  the  steps  formally  taken 
for  providing  a  coniplete  Psalter  for  the  Scottish  Church.     It 
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would  appear,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the  Book  of  Discipline 
had  been  disposed  of,  that  is  in  15G1,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  Psalter.  Calderwood  informs  us  that  '  In  the  General 
Assembly  convened  at  Edinburgh  in  December,  1562,  for 
printing  of  the  psalms,  the  Kirk  lent  Robert  Likprivik,  printer, 
twa  hundredth  pounds  to  help  buy  irons,  ink  and  paper,  and 
to  fie  craftsmen  for  printing.'  The  expression,  '  for  printing 
the  psalms,'  seems  to  imply,  as  Dr.  Livingston  has  said,  that  at 
the  previous  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  June,  the  intention 
had  been  formed  of  taking  action  in  this  matter ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  collection  of  87  psalms  published  at  Geneva  in 
1561  may  have  been  approved  of  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  procure  materials  for  completing  the  work.  This  committee 
would  undoubtedly  include  Knox,  and  also  Messrs  Pont  and 
Craig,  who  supplied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  required 
material.  The  complete  English  Psalter  was  now  in  existence, 
and  during  the  ensuing  six  months  there  would  be  adequate 
opportunity  of  inspecting  it.  It  is  probable  that  at  the 
Assembly  of  December  the  Committee  reported  their  proceed- 
ings, and  that  these  were  'formally  sanctioned,  or  at  all  events, 
that  the  course  to  be  followed  was  then  decided  upon.'  What 
that  course  was  we  know  from  the  result :  the  87  psalms 
pubhshed  at  Geneva  in  1561  were  all  retained  ;  42  were  taken 
from  the  recently  completed  English  Psalter ;  and  21  were 
newly  furnished  by  Pont  and  Craig,  thus  making  up  the  150. 
The  process  of  printing  was  completed  previous  to  the 
Assembly  of  December,  1564,  but  subsequently  to  the  June 
meeting  of  that  year,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  entry  in 
the  '  Bulk  of  the  Universal  Kirk  : '  '  Sess.  2d.,  holdin  the  26  of 
December,  1564.  It  was  ordained  that  everie  Minister, 
Exhorter,  and  Reader,  sail  have  one  of  the  Psalme  Bookes 
latelie  printed  in  Edinburgh,  and  use  the  order  contained 
therein  in  prayers,  etc'  Corroboration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
statement  in  Calderwood's  '  Reasons  against  the  Reception  of 
King  James's  Metaphrase,'  that  the  '  Psalmes  allowed  by  the 
General  Assemblie  should  be  sung  in  the  kirks  of  Scotland  as 
they  have  been  since  1564.' 

On  comparing  the  Scottish  Psalter  thus  completed  with  the 
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English  of  1562  several  important  differences  are  observable. 
These  differences  may  be  stated  briefly  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Livingston.  (1.)  The  Scottish  Psalter  adheres  out  and  out 
to  the  last  publication  bj  the  exiles  in  loBl,  whereas  the 
English  departs  from  it  in  twenty  instances.  (2.)  The  Psalms 
added  to  complete  the  respective  works  differ  in  twenty-one 
instances,  making  forty-one  in  all.  (3.)  The  Scottish  exiiibits 
a  much  greater  variety  of  metre.  (4.)  Even  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  translations  are  in  substance  the  same,  the  variations 
in  words,  lines,  and  even  entire  verses,  are  very  numerous. 
(5.)  The  English  is  accompanied  by  about  twenty  hymns,  while 
the  other  at  this  stage  shows  no  such  appendage.  (G.)  The 
tunes  in  the  English  number  63,  of  which  18  are  to  hymns ; 
the  Scottish  has  105.  In  the  English  edition,  the  most  notable 
departure  from  the  previous  course  of  the  Psalter,  it  will  here 
be  observed,  was  in  having  fewer  tunes  and  fewer  forms  of 
metre.  In  trying  to  account  for  this  departure,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  editors  would  deem  it  well  to  limit  the  variety 
of  the  material  in  order  the  better  to  adapt  the  Psalter  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ;  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  a  medium  of  praise  which  was  to  be 
combined  with  others  included  in  the  liturgical  service  required 
less  variety  than  if  it  stood  alone.  Something  also  may  have- 
been  due  to  a  change  of  management,  '  The  Scottish  Church 
adhered  strictly  to  the  Psalter  of  the  exiles  so  far  as  it  had 
gone,  and  completed  it  on  the  same  principles,  besides  retain- 
ing the  prose  standards  by  which  it  had  been  accompanied. 
The  governing  body  continued  unchanged,  and  the  Church 
was  virtually  an  expansion  of  that  of  the  exiles.  But  in  Eng- 
land the  Genevan  party,  after  the  return,  was  mixed  with  the 
Puritan  body  at  large,  and  these  Avith  others  whose  views  were 
widely  different.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  influences  thus 
arising  may  have  led  to  a  modified  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Psalter.' 

Coming  to  the  question  of  authorship,  the  difference  existing 
between  the  two  Psalters  may  be  shown  best  in  tabular  form. 
It  may  be  premised  that  in  most  of  the  early  editions  the 
authorship  is  indicated  at  the  commencement  of  the  psalm, 
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generally  by  initials,  but  sometimes  more  fully.  As  there  are 
considerable  differences  of  ascription  in  the  different  editions, 
it  would  be  unwise — and  it  would  serve  no  purpose — to  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  individual  psalms.  The 
following  table  may  be  taken  as  embodying  the  results  of 
collation  by  the  best  authorities. 


Authors. 

English  Edition. 

Scotch  Edition. 

Sternhold. 

40 

39 

Hopkins, 

60 

37 

Whittingham. 

12 

16 

Kethe. 

10 

25 

Pullain. 

1 

2 

Norton. 

26 

8 

Marckant. 

4 

2 

Craig. 

15 

Pont. 

6 

Wisdom. 

1 

Anonymous. 

1 

155 

150 

(5  duplicates) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Scottish  Psalter  was  the  work  of 
nine  separate  versifiers,  of  each  of  whom  it  may  be  well,  before 
going  further,  to  present  a  short  biographical  notice.  These 
details  may  be  the  more  useful  that  facts  regarding  the  versi- 
fiers of  the  psalms  are  not  easily  obtainable.  We  shall  take 
the  Scottish  subjects  first  as  being  of  primary  importance. 

William  Kethe,  whom  we  now  remember  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  the  hundredth  psalm,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  a  Scotchman,  though  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  Strj^De  says  distinctly  he  was  '  by  nation  a  Scot;' 
and  although  the  name  would  duubtless  lead  him  to  that  con- 
clusion, it  is  possible  he  may  have  made  the  statement  from 
definite  information  within  his  own  knowledge.  Holland,  in 
his  'Psalmists  of  Great  Britain,'  says  Kethe  'seems  to  have 
been  an  Englishman,'  but  although  he  quotes  Strype  and 
Warton  as  of  a  difierent  opinion,  he  gives  no   grounds  for  his 
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owu  belief.     The  name  now  appeal's  generally  as  '  Keith,'  but 
in  former  times  it  took  various  orthographical  forms.      In  the 
Records  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  wo  find  it  with  such 
spellings  as  Keth,  Keythe,  Keitlie,  Kieth,  Ketht,  etc.,  and  it  is 
more  than   probable  that,  if  the   versifier  of  the   hundredth 
psalm  was  a  Scot  at  all,  he  came  from  the  nortberu  part  of  the 
country.     At  anyi'ate,  we  hear  of  him  first  as  one  of  the  con- 
gregation of  exiles  at  Frankfort  during  the  ]\larian  persecution 
of  the  English  Protestants,  his  name  appearing  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  Frankfort  congregation  to  their  exiled  brethren 
at  Strasburg,  and  dated  December  3,  1554.     Towards  the  end 
ot  1556  he  seems  to  have  removed  to  Geneva.     Here  he  was 
frequently  employed  by  the  English  congregation  as  a  delegate 
to  the  exiles  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  when  ^lary 
died,  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  various  bodies  of 
refugees,  counselHng  unity  of  action  for  the  future,  and  the 
forgetting  of  past  disputes.     He  appears  to  have  remained  at 
Geneva  till  1561,  being  one  of  those  left  behind  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  Psalter,  and  finish  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  dedication  of  a  sermon  to  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
in  1571,  Kethe  states  that  he  had  accompanied  his  Lordship  in 
his   defence    of  Newhaven    against   the  French  in    1563,  as 
'minister  and  preacher,'  and  had  also  in  the  previous  year  {i.e., 
in  1570)  been  to  the  '  north  partes'  as  one  of  the  preachers  '  of 
the  Queen's  Majestie's  armie,'  then  engaged  in   subduing  the 
rebelHon.      The  '  Brieff  Discours '   commended    him   for    his 
diligence  in  preaching  and  in  visiting  the  sick,  as  well  as  for 
his  bravery.     '  The  Erie  of  Warwick,'  wc  read,  '  at  his  beinge 
in  Newhaven,  had  indede  with  him  certeine  miin'sters  for  a 
time,  but  after  that  the  cannon  came  and  began  to  roare,  then 
.     .     .     not  a  minister  [was]   there  left   but  ^lai.ster    Kethe 
alone.'     Kethe  was  ultimately  settled  as  minister  of  Child- 
Ockford,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  it  is  presumed  he  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life.     The  date  of  his  death  has  not  beeu  ascer- 
tained.    '  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell  '   was  in  some 
carelessly  revised  early  Psalters  ascribed  to  Sterulu«ld  (Warton 
with  his  usual  inaccuracy  in   minor  matters  attributes  it  to 
AVhittinghara),  but  the  rhyming  of  lines  first  and  third  is  a 
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feature  found  in  none  of  Sternhold's  versions,  and  all  the  later 
and  best  authorities  agree  in  assigning  the  psalm  to  Kethe. 
It  was  dropped  in  the  first  complete  English  Psalter,  but  was 
adopted  in  1565  ;  and  when  the  present  Scotch  version  came 
into  use  in  1650  it  was  transferred  with  the  alteration  of  only 
one  expression.  Besides  his  psalms,  Kethe  wrote  some  popular 
rehgious  ballads,  the  most  noted  of  which  was  one  called  '  Tye 
thy  mare,  Tom  boye.'  He  also  produced  '  William  Kethe,  his  . 
seeing  Glasse,'  and  a  rhymed  description  of  the  contest  between 
'  Popish  misrule  and  God's  Word.'  His  share  in  the  work  of 
translating  the  Geneva  Bible  has  ah-eady  been  incidentally 
referred  to. 

About  John  Craig,  the  author  of  fifteen  of  the  psalms  in  the 
Psalter,  more  is  known  than  about  any  of  the  other  versifiers  ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  because  of  the  many  important  parts  he 
played  in  the  founding  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Scotland. 
Craig  was  born  in  1512,  just  a  year  before  his  father,  one  of 
the  Aberdeenshire  family  of  Craig  of  Craigston,  fell  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Flodden.  The  son's  education  was  at  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  subsequently  became  a  priest,  enrolling 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  taking 
up  his  residence  in  the  House  of  the  Order  in  the  ancient 
burgh.  Suspected  of  holding  heretical  opinions  he  had  to 
leave  St.  Andrews — after  a  short  imprisonment — in  1536.  He 
proceeded  to  England,  with  the  hope  of  getting  to  Cambridge 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Darcy,  whom  he  had  served  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  sons,  but  failing  in  this  he  went  on 
to  Rome.  Here  his  talents  procured  him  the  attention  and 
influence  of  Cardinal  Pole,  through  whom  he  was  admitted,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  the  Dominican  monastery  at 
Bologna.  It  may  be  presumed  he  became  a  priest,  but  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  whether  he  was  ordained  in  Scotland  or 
in  Italy.  At  anyrate,  he  had  not  been  long  in  the  monastery 
when  he  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  with  the  result 
that  he  soon  found  himself  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome.  There  he  lay  for  about  nine  months,  as 
John  Row  has  it,  '  in  a  sort  of  pit,  into  the  whilk  the  river 
Tibris  did  everie  tyde  flowe,  so  that  the  prisoners  stood  in 
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water  sometymes  almost  to  their  middles.'  He  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  on  the  19th  of  August,  1559,  but  Pope  Paul  IV. 
having  died  on  the  18th,  there  was  great  excitement  in  the 
capital,  and  in  the  course  of  the  tumult  the  prison  was  thrown 
open,  and  Craig  escaped.  After  undergoing  many  perils  and 
hardships  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  he  returned  to 
Scotland  in  the  eventful  1560.  His  first  appearance  as  a 
Protestant  minister  was  in  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  where  for  a  short 
time  he  preached  to  select  congregations  in  Latin,  having,  it  is 
said,  lost  the  use  of  his  native  tongue  from  his  twenty-fuur 
years'  residence  abroad.  In  1561  he  was  appointed  minister 
at  Holyrood  House,  and  in  April  of  the  following  year  was,  at 
the  request,  it  is  beheved,  of  Knox  himself,  named  assistant  to 
the  Reformer  at  St.  Giles.  Owing  to  a  want  of  funds  the 
translation  did  not  actually  take  place  till  1563.  Craig 
laboured  in  Edinburgh  until  1572,  when  he  left  for  Montrose. 
After  a  short  ministry  there  he  was  ordered  on  to  the  Granite 
City  'to  illuminate  those  dark  places  ia  Mar,  Buchan,  and 
Aberdeen,  and  to  teach  the  youth  of  the  College  there.'  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  had  ever  anything  to  do  with  '  the  youth 
of  the  College,'  but  he  was  superintendent  of  a  district  extend- 
ing between  the  Dee  and  the  Spey.  He  remained  in  Aberdeen 
for  nearly  six  years  on  a  stipend  of  £16  13s.  4d.  annually. 
The  City  Records  tell  of  his  departure  from  the  town  in  the 
following  quaint  terms : — '  On  the  14th  day  Sept.,  the  year  of 
God  1579,  Maister  John  Craig,  sometyme  minister  of  Aberdene, 
departed  with  his  wyfe  and  bairnis,  and  haill  housill,  out  of  ye 
said  burght,  and  left  his  iioick  unprovidit  of  ane  minister :  To 
be  preacher  to  the  Kingis  Grace,  as  he  allegit.'  There  Avas 
certainly  no  ground  for  the  insinuation  conveyed  by  these  last 
quoted  words,  for  James  VI.  nominated  Craig  one  of  his 
ministers  on  the  12th  July,  1580.  The  last  years  of  Craig's  life 
were  spent  in  the  seclusion  of  his  family,  and  there,  in  his  own 
house  in  Edinburgh,  he  died  on  the  12th  December,  1600,  full 
of  years  and  honours.  His  wife  survived  him  until  llioO. 
Row  says  she  was  '  an  honest  woman,  Jide  digna,  well  knowen 
in  Edinburgh  under  the  name  of  Dame  Craig.' 
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Robert  Poxt,  to  whom  six  psalms  are  attributed,  was  a 
native  of  Culross,  where  he  was  born,  '  of  respectable  parents,' 
in  1527.      Having  received  the  basis  of  his  education  at  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  took  the   degree  of  Master  in  Theology, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  pursued  his  studies  in  jurisprudence  at 
some  foreign  university.    He  was  a  member  of  the  first  General 
Assembly  held  in  1560.     Three  years  afterwards  he  competed 
unsuccessfully  with  Alexander  Gordon,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  • 
for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  that  Diocese,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Diocese  of 
Moray — a  post  which  he  held  for  ten  years.     In  1563  he  was 
translated  from  Dunkeld  to  St.  Giles,  in  Elgin,  and  six  years 
later — after  the  Kirk  had  petitioned  the  Regent  that  he  might 
'  appoint  him  to  a  situation  of  greater  usefulness ' — he  was 
made  Provost  of  Trinity  College.     In  1571  he  was  presented 
to  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  and  was  also,  in  January  1572, 
by  special  permission  of  the  Church,  made  a  Senator  of  the 
College  of  Justice.      This  latter  post  he  occupied  till  1584, 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  consequence  of  an  Act 
prohibiting  '  all  persons  exercising  functions  of  ministrie  within 
the  Kirk  of  God  to  bear  or  exercise  any  office  of  civil  jurisdic- 
tion.'   When  Andrew  Melville  had  discontinued  his  gratuitous 
services  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrews,  Pont  was  brought 
from  Edinburgh  (1582)  to  take  his  place.    Efforts  seem  to  have 
been  made  to  procure  a  regular  salary  for  him,  but  these  failed, 
and  Pont,  after  serving  twelve  months  at  his  own  expense, 
finally  quitted  St.  Andrews  and  resumed  his  Edinburgh  charge. 
Ill  1587  he  was  presented  to  the  Bishopric  of  Caithness,  but  the 
General  Assembly  refused  to  accede  to  the  King's  proposal, 
a  lid  the  see  remained  vacant.    At  the  Assembly  held  at  Burnt- 
island in  1601,  'it  was  ordained  that  Robert  Pont  should  revise 
the  psalms,  and  that  his  labours  should  be  revised  the  next 
Assemblie,'  but  as  no  further  notice  occurs  of  any  such  revisal 
it  was  probably  left  undone.    Pont  died  on  the  8th  May,  1608, 
and  was  interred  in  St.  Cuthbert's  churchyard,  where  a  monu- 
ment, with  a  suitable  epitaph,  was  erected  to  his  memory.    He 
was  a  learned  man,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  divine,  a 
man  of  science,  and  a  judge.      Various  Avorks  came  from  his 
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pen,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  1566  specially  ordered  that 
his  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  Helvetian  Confession 
should  be  printed.  Pont  married  Margaret  Smith,  and  had 
two  sons — Zachary  Pont,  minister  at  Bower,  in  Caithness,  who 
married  Margaret  Knox,  a  daughter  of  the  Reformer ;  and 
Timothy  Pont,  minister  of  Dunnet,  Caithness,  whose  skill  as 
the  first  Scottish  geographer  is  well  known,  and  whose  un- 
timely death  was  no  slight  loss  to  science  and  to  his  country. 

Thomas  Sternhold  was,  according  to  Fuller's  'Church 
History,'  and  Wood's  '  Athense  Oxoniensis,'  a  native  of  Hamp- 
shire. The  author  of  '  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church,'  has, 
however,  discovered  an  entry  in  the  Registers  of  Awre,  in 
Grloucestershire,  which  would  seem  to  disprove  this  idea.  The 
entry — written  in  printed  characters  and  inserted,  apparently 
at  a  later  date,  on  a  blank  page  between  the  years  1570  and 
1580 — says — 

'  Let  it  be  remembered  for  the  honoiar  of  this  parish  that  from  it  sounded 
out  the  Psalms  of  David  in  English  metre  by  Thomas  Sternhold  and  John 
Hopkins.  The  former  lived  in  an  estate  near  Blackeney,  called  the  Hay- 
field  ;  the  latter  in  an  estate  in  the  ty thing  of  Awre,  called  the  Woodend. 
And  in  the  house  of  the  said  John  Hopkins  there  is  now  to  be  seen  the 
arms  of  the  Tudor  family,  being  painted  on  the  wall  of  it,  and  on  both 
sides  is  written,  in  Saxon  characters,  the  former  part  of  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  done  at  that  time. 
In  perpetuam  rei  sive  operis  memoriam.' 

The  Hayfield  estate  is  still  well  known ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Woodend  estate  remained  in  the  hands  of  Hopkins'  descen- 
dants imtil  it  was-  purchased  by  its  present  possessors.  The 
house  referred  to  in  the  quotation  was  unfortunately  washed 
down  by  the  Severn  many  years  ago.  Sternhold  spent  some 
time  at  Oxford,  but  left  without  having  taken  a  degree.  He 
became  Groom  of  the  Robes  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  continued  in 
the  office  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  Anthony  Wood 
tells  us  that  he  '  caused  musical  notes  to  be  set  to  his  psalms,' 
and  that  he  hoped  the  Courtiers  would  sing  them  instead  of 
their  amorous  and  obscene  songs.  Both  Wood  and  Fuller 
speak  of  his  poetry  as  equal  to  the  best  that  was  composed  in 
those  times,  '  when  poetry  was  in  the  nonage.'     His  death  evi- 
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dently  took  place  in  1549,  as  his  will  is  dated  in  August  of  that 
year,  and  before  December  a  volume  had  been  published  with 
the  title:  '  Al  such  Psahns  of  David  as  Thomas  Sternholde  late 
Grome  of  y®  Kiuges  Maiesties  Robbes  did  in  his  hfe  draw  into 
English  metre.' 

John  Hopkins  is  usually  described  as  a  clergyman  and 
schoohuaster  in  Suffolk,  which  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  with 
his  residence  in  Gloucestershire  mentioned  above.  Wood 
supposes  him  to  be  the  same  as  one  John  Hopkins  who 
graduated  B.A.  at  Oxford  in  1545,  and  mentions  also  a  John 
Hopkins  who  died  at  Waldringfield  in  Suffolk  in  1570  as 
possibly  the  same  individual.  Stry^ie  refers  to  him  as  being 
among  the  exiles  during  Mary's  reign,  but  without  intimating 
his  place  of  refuge.  The  date  of  his  death,  as  of  his  birth,  is 
unknown.  Besides  his  psahns,  Hopkins  was  the  author  of  some 
Latin  stanzas  prefixed  to  Foxe's  '  jMarfyrs.'  Warton  discriminates 
between  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  by  saying  the  latter  was  '  a 
somewhat  better  poet  than  the  former.'  Hopkins'  contributions 
to  the  Psalter  were  all  in  common  metre,  and  distinguished 
from  those  of  Sternhold  by  having  four  rhymes  in  a  stanza. 

William  Whittingham,  the  author  of  sixteen  psalms  in  the 
Psalter,  was  born  near  Chester  in  1524.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1545.  Afterwards 
he  continued  his  studies  at  a  German  University,  and  travelled 
in  France  and  Switzerland,  returning  to  England  in  1553.  In 
1554  he  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Mary  and  joined  the 
exiled  Protestants  at  Frankfort,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Geneva,  where  he  married  Calvin's  sister,  and  succeeded  Knox 
as  pastor  of  the  English  congregation.  He  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  translation  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  remained  behind  the  main  body  of  exiles  to  finish 
it.  In  the  '  Rugistre  du  Conseil '  of  Geneva  there  is  an  entry 
of  date  May  30,  1560,  setting  forth  that  Whittingham,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  his  companions  then  thanked  the 
magistrates  for  the  good  treatment  they  had  received,  and 
signified  that  to  serve  the  Church  in  their  own  country  it  was 
necessary  they  should  'remove.'  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
Whittingham  returned  to  England  in  1560,  but  we  know  that 
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in  the  same  year  he  was  with  the  Earls  of  Bedford  and 
Warwick  in  France.  In  1563,  though  still  adhering  to  Puritan 
_  views,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Durham,  through  the  interest  of 
his  patron  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Strjpe  says  he  first  refused 
to  subscribe  the  Articles,  but  afterwards  yielded  and  was 
preferred  to  the  Deanery.  But  iStrype  is  wrong  in  putting  the 
preferment  after  the  subscription,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Whittingham  was  made  Dean  in  1 563,  and  he  did  not  subscribe 
till  1571  (see  Brook's  Puritans,  i,  230-34).  Whittiugham  was 
fond  of  music,  and  is  said  by  Warton  to  have  introduced  the 
use  of  the  metrical  canticles  in  the  Cathedral.  Wood  charges 
him  with  various  acts  of  vandalism  there,  especially  with  the 
destruction  of  the  image  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  while  Bancroft  in 
his  '  Dangerous  Positions  '  sj)eaks  of  him  as  '  unworthily  Dean 
of  Durham,'  and  ranks  him  with  Goodman,  Gilby,  and  others. 
When  Archbishop  Sandys  visited  Durham  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  see  Whittingham  declined  to  attend  his  summons. 
Sandys  at  once  excommunicated  him,  and  sought  to  invalidate 
his  Presbyterian  orders  received  from  Calvin  at  Geneva.  The 
struggle  ended  only  with  Whittingham's  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  June  1579.  Whittingham  was  a  man  of 
high  repute  for  learning  and  ability.  He  wrote  the  Preface  to 
Christopher  Goodman's  rare  tract,  'How  Superior  Powers  ought 
to  be  obeyed,'  and  the  '  Brieff  Discours '  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  with  considerable  show  of  probability  attached  to  him. 

Thomas  Norton,  eight  of  whose  versions  were  inserted  in 
the  Psalter,  was  born  in  London  about  1532.  He  became  a 
barrister,  but  we  hear  very  little  of  him  in  that  capacity. 
Wood  describes  him  as  '  a  forward  and  busy  Calvinist,'  and  it 
is  known  that  in  1587  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Swiss 
Reformer's  '  Institute  of  the  Christian  Religion.'  He  was  the 
author  of  a  translation  of  a  letter  of  Peter  Martyr  to  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  1550,  and  of  five  controversial  tracts  about  the 
Rebellion  in  the  North  and  the  Papal  Bulls  in  1569.  In  a  very 
different  branch  of  literature  he  was  joint-author  with  Lord 
Sackville  of  our  first  regular  tragedy,  '  Gordobuc,'  shown 
'  before  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty  in  Her  Highness' 
Court  of  Whitehall,  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple,'  on 
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the  IStli  January,  1562.  NortoD  died  at  Sharpenhoe,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, on  the  24th  of  March,  1584. 

John  Pullaix,  from  whom  we  have  two  psahns,  was  a 
Yorkshu-e  man,  and  was  born  about  1517.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  students  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  though  he  had  pre- 
viously studied  at  New  College,  where,  in  1544,  he  took  his 
M.A.  degree.  He  preached  the  Reformation  privately  at  St. 
Michael,  Cornhill,  but  he  afterwards  joined  the  Genevan  exiles 
with  Kethe  and  Whittingham.  He  returned  to  England  in  the 
happier  period  of  EHzabeth,  and  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester. His  name  appears  among  the  signatories  of  the  Arti- 
cles in  Convocation,  1562,  and  is  also  appended  to  a  petition 
in  the  same  year  '  that  the  psalms  appointed  at  common  prayer 
be  sung  distinctly  by  all  the  congregation  .  .  .  and  that 
all  curious  singing  and  playing  of  the  organs  may  be  re- 
moved.' Besides  his  psalms,  he  '  paraphrased '  Ecclesiastes, 
tbe  Song  of  Solomon,  Esther,  Judith,  and  Susannah. 

]\L — To  two  of  the  psalms  in  the  Psalter  the  initial  M.  is  at- 
tached. Some  writers  have  supposed  the  M.  to  be  a  mistake 
for  N.,  and  that  the  author  of  the  versions  in  question  was 
Norton,  Others,  such  as  Holland  in  his  '  Psalmists  of  Great 
Britain,'  have  conjectured  that  the  M.  might  refer  to  John 
Mardley,  who  '  turned  24  psalms  into  English  odes,  and  made 
many  religious  songs.'  But  in  the  1565  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish Psalter,  one  of  the  hymns  usually  bearing  this  initial  has 
the  name'  Marckant'  in  full,  and  an  edition  of  1606  has  this 
name  modified  into  '  Marcket.'  In  other  places  we  find  the 
name  spelled  variously, '  Marquant,'  etc.  The  person  thus  dis- 
covered appears  from  Newcourt's  '  History  of  the  Diocese  of 
London'  (ii.,  153,  date  1570)  to  have  been  in  1559  appointed 
to  the  incumbency  of  Clacton-Magna,  and  to  have  been  from 
1563  to  1568  incumbent  of  Shopland.  He  is  described  as  au- 
thor of  'Verses  to  diverse  good  purposes';  of  a  political  ballad 
in  vindication  of  Lord  Wentworth ;  and  of  a  '  New-Year's 
gifte'  intituled  '  wt.  spede  returne  to  God.'  Nothing  further  ap- 
pears to  be  known  of  his  history. 

These,  then,  were  the  men  whose  work  made  up  our  first 
Scottish  Psalter.     It  remains  now  to  advert  very  briefly  to  the 
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character  of  that  work.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Psalter  can- 
not be  commended  for  its  literary  merit — indeed  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  version  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  present 
day.  Many  of  the  translations  are  low  and  ludicrous,  and  not 
a  f(jw  offend  against  all  the  recognised  laws  of  good  taste. 
Fidelity  to  the  original  seems  to  have  been  deemed  of  far 
greater  importance  than  mere  literary  elegance,  but  this  fidelity 
brought  about,  after  all,  only  a  resemblance  like  that  of  the 
dead  to  the  living.  Probably  Warton  was  right  when  he  said 
that  had  the  renderings  been  more  poetical  '  they  would  not 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  common  people ; '  but  at  anyrate 
we  shall  not  err  if  we  say  with  quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller,  that 
the  versifiers  were  '  men  whose  piety  was  better  than  their 
poetry.'  '  They  had  drunk  more  of  Jordan  than  of  flelicon,' 
continues  the  English  divine ;  '  sometimes  they  make  the 
Maker  of  the  tongue  speak  little  better  than  barbarism,  and 
have  in  many  verses  such  poor  rhinie  that  two  hammers  on  a 
smith's  anvil  would  have  made  better  music'  Rochester's  epi- 
gram on  passing  a  church  with  Charles  II.  while  a  parish  clerk 
was  singing,  is  well  known — 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins  had  great  qualms, 
When  they  translated  David's  psalms, 

To  make  the  heart  right  glad  : 
But  had  it  been  King  David's  fate 
To  hear  thee  sing  and  them  translate, 

By 'twould  set  him  mad. 

Yet  there  are  good  things  in  the  old  Psalter.  We  have  had 
many  versions  of  the  18th  Psalm  since  these  days,  but  nothing 
has  surpassed  this  of  Sternhold — 

The  Lord  descended  from  above^ 

And  bowd  the  heavens  hie  : 

And  underneath  his  feete  hee  cast 

The  darknesse  of  the  skie. 

On  cherubs  and  on  cherubims 

Full  royally  hee  rode, 

And  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds, 

Came  flying  all  abroad. 

The  work  of  the  Scottish  versifiers,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
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distinctly  superior  to  that  of  the  Eaghsh.  Kethe,  iucleed,  iu 
his  common  metres,  seldom  rises  above  the  common  level,  but 
his  compositions  iu  long  metre,  and  especially  that  gem  of  the 
whole  Psalter,  the  100th  psalm,  exhibit  a  combiuation  of  spirit 
aud  smoothuess  quite  unusual  in  his  day.  Here  are  two  fine 
stanzas  from  his  rendering  of  the  104th  psalm  : — 

His  chamber  beams  ly  in  the  clouds  full  fare  : 

Which  as  his  charet,  are  made  him  to  beai'e. 

And  there  with  much  swiftnesse  his  course  doth  endure  ; 

Upon  the  wings  rydin;^,  of  wind  in  the  aire. 

He  raaketh  His  spirits  as  hearulds  to  go  : 

Aud  lightnings  to  serve  we  see  also  prest, 

His  will  to  accomplish  they  run  to  and  fro, 

To  save  and  consume  things,  as  seemeth  Him  best. 

Looking  at  Kethe's  versions  as  a  whole  we  should  say  that 
of  the  entire  series  of  contributors  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
place.  Some  of  Craig's  long  metres,  notably  the  145th  psalm, 
which  our  present  version  has  retained,  are  amongst  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  collection.  His  102ud,  136th  and  143rd  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  Rous  Psalter,  all  however  altered  more 
or  less  from  their  original  forms.  The  136th  was  taken  into 
the  English  Psalter  as  a  second  version  about  1580 — the  only 
instance  of  such  an  addition  after  1565.  Pout's  general  merits 
as  a  versifier  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Craig,  though  his 
work  is  less  remembered  now.  Most  of  Craig's  and  Pout's 
psalms  were  in  peculiar  metres,  in  which  forms  of  verse  the 
Psalter  is  distinctly  seen  at  its  best.  That  best,  we  have 
already  said,  is  not  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  but  it  is 
perhaps  sufficient  for  the  versifiers  to  have  done  nearly  as  well 
as  others  what  Jione  have  done  well.  All  the  experience  of  the 
past  goes  to  prove  that  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  versification 
uf  the  psalms,  as  a  Avhole,  is  a  poetic  impossibility.  Since  the 
Reformation  there  have  been  close  upon  one  hundred  and 
fifty  complete  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalter  :  not  one  of 
these,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  has  succeeded  ; — even 
the  best  versions  have  only  imperfectly  reproduced  the  life  and 
power  of  the  original.  The  fact  is  indeed  patent  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  things  it  is  impcssible  to  improve  any  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  by  turning  it  into  verse  :  it  is  an  unnatural 
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attempt  to  '  Gild  refined  gold,'  and  the  soonei"  we  recognise 
this  in  the  case  of  the  psalms,  by  agreeing  to  use  these  noble 
compositions — if  we  must  use  them  at  all — in  their  original 
form,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for  the  spirituaVand  intellectual 
growth  of  the  churches. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  psalms  themselves,  we  have  now 
to  speak  of  the  various  literary  appendages  which  accompanied 
them  in  the  early  Psalter.-  These  appendages  were — (1) 
Spiritual  Songs ;  (2)  Prayers  upon  the  Psalms ;  (3)  Metrical 
Doxologies,  termed  '  Conclusions ' ;  (4)  The  Prose  Version  of 
the  Psalms ;  and  (5)  Contents  or  Arguments  to  each  Psalm. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  these  appendages  were  perhaps 
the  '  Spiritual  Songs.'  They  made  their  appearance  first  in  an 
edition  of  the  Psalter  published  by  Bassandyne  in  1575,  when 
they  are  found  to  consist  of  the  following — The  Lord's  Prayer; 
The  Ten  Commandments,  with  the  prayer  succeeding  them  ; 
The  Second  Lamentation ;  and  the  Veni  Creator.  These  five 
pieces  were  gradually  added  to  in  subsequent  editions,  until  in 
1G34  the  Church  possessed  in  all  the  fourteen  'Spiritual  Songs' 
we  now  specify : — 

The  Ten  Commandments.  The  Complaint  of  a  Sinner. 

A  Prayer.  The  Song  of  B.  V.  Mary. 

The  Lord's  Prayer.  The  Lamentation  [Second]. 

Veni  Creator.  The  Song  of  Moses. 

The  Song  of  Simeon.  Thanksgiving  after    receiving 

The  Twelve  Articles.  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Humble  Sute  of  a  Sinner.  A  Spirituall  Song. 
The  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  '  Songs'  are  of  two  kinds — metri- 
cal renderings  of  portions  of  Scripture,  as  the  Song  of  Simeon, 
and  pieces  of  a  more  general  character,  as  the  '  Humble  Sute 
of  a  Sinner.'  Some  of  them  are  very  long,  notably  the  '  Song 
of  Moses,'  which  consists  of  six  parts  with  a  total  of  thirty- 
three  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each.  Two  only  of  the  entire  four- 
teen seem  to  have  been  specially  composed  for  the  Scottish 
Psalter.  These  are  the  '  Song  of  Moses '  just  referred  to,  and 
the  oae  headed  simply  'A  Spirituall  Song,'  beginning  '  What 
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greater  wealth  than  a  contented  minde  ? '  both  being  found 
only  in  the  native  Psalter.  The  Ten  Commandments  came 
from  the  Genevan  Psalter  of  1556,  and  the  remaining  eleven 
pieces  from  the  English  Psalter  of  1560  and  1562.  Regarding 
the  authorship  of  these  '  Spiritual  Songs,'  a  good  deal  of  un- 
certainty exists.  The  Ten  Commandments  appears  anony- 
mously in  1556,  but  in  1561  it  is  assigned  to  Whittingham,  to 
whom  also  Warton  attributes,  without  citing  his  authority,  the 
Twelve  Articles.  Whether  or  not  the  Prayer  following  the 
Commandments  is  Whittingham's  cannot  be  said,  though  it 
seems  likely.  The  Lord's  Prayer — a  singularly  faithful  yet 
spirited  translation  of  Luther's  version,  '  Das  Vater  Unser,' — 
is  the  work  of  Richard  Cox,  a  notable  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  of  a  collection  which  is 
not  conspicuous  for  literary  merit,  and  we  therefore  take  leave 
to  quote  the  opening  stanza — 

'  Our  Father  which  in  heaven  art, 
And  makes  us  all  one  brotherhood  : 
We  call  upon  thee  with  one  heart, 
Our  heavenly  Father  and  our  God : 
Grant  we  pray  not  with  lips  alone, 
But  with  the  heart's  deep  sigh  and  grone. 

Cox  is  mentioned  in  the  'Brieff  Discours'  as  waging  war  against 
Knox,  and  as  maintaining  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  the  English  congregation.  He  was  one  of  the  revisers 
of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552,  and  was  appointed  by  Elizabeth 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Ely,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
158L  The  Song  of  Simeon  is  marked  with  the  initial  S.  in 
the  Psalter  of  1562,  but  in  later  editions  it  is  anonymous. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  Stern- 
hold.  The  '  Humble  Sute,'  and  the  first  '  Lamentation '  have 
the  initial  M.  in  1562  and  later  English  Psalters,  and  as  the 
full  name  'Marckant'  is  given  in  1565,  there  need  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  authorship  in  this  case.  The  author  of  '  Theron  and 
Aspasia'  makes  reference  to  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
last  verse  of  the  Lamentation  reiterates  the  cry  of  the  soul  for 
mercy — 

Mercie,  Good  Lord,  mercie  I  ask, 
This  is  the  totall  summe  ; 
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For  mercie,  Lord,  is  all  my  sute, 
Lord,  let  thy  mercie  come. 

To  the  Song  of  Moses  are  attached  the  initials  I.  M.  in  the 
Psalter,  where  the  piece  makes  its  first  appearance.  The 
initials  are  those  of  James  Melville,  a  nephew  of  Andrew 
Melville,  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  The 
'  Song'  is  included  in  an  autograph  collection  of  his  poems  in 
the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  somewhat 
dreary  production,  as  might  be  expected,  for  whatever  James 
Melville  was  he  was  certainly  no  poet.  The  remaining 
'songs'  are  strictly  anonymous,  and  suggestions  as  to  their 
authorship  need  not  be  ventured. 

It  is  curious  that  in  choosing  so  many  pieces  from  the 
English  Psalter,  the  Scottish  editors  should  have  rejected  such 
as  the  Venite,  the  Te  Deum,  the  Song  of  Zacharias,  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  and  the  Creed  of  Athauasius. 
Possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  ecclesiastical  views  may  have 
shut  out  some  of  these,  and  it  may  also  have  been  deemed 
inexpedient  to  have  more  than  one  version  of  each  subject — 
the  Venite,  for  instance,  being  probably  regarded  as  merely  a 
second  version  of  the  95th  Psalm.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Spiritual  Songs  ever  received  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
though  it  is  more  than  likely  that  those  published  in  1575  had 
been  selected  or  revised  by  some  one  of  standing  in  the 
Church.  x\t  anyrate  they  seem  to  have  been  received  by  the 
Church  without  objection,  and  they  certainly  continued  to  be 
printed  until  the  old  Psalter  gave  place  to  the  present  version 
in  1650.  Whether  they  were  really  used  by  congregations  in 
public  worship  seems  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  the  singing  of 
compositions  not  strictly  founded  on  Scripture  was  a  feature  of 
the  early  Reformation  movement.  But,  as  Dr.  Livingston  has 
remarked,  the  distinction  between  use  in  worship  and  private 
ends  seems  to  have  been  generally  recognised ;  and  such 
distinction  being  understood,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  few 
things  intended  for  private  instruction  and  edification  should, 
for  convenience  sake,  be  appended  to  the  Psalter.  Still,  some- 
thing may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  at  one  time  the 
Spiritual  Songs  were  occasionally  used  in  the  worship  of  the 
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Church.  lu  an  Act  ot  Assembly  for  the  year  1647,  the  want 
of  some  pieces  of  the  kind  is  clearly  recognised.  '  And  the 
Assembly,'  we  read,  '  doth  recommend  that  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd 
be  at  the  paines  to  translate  the  other  Scriptm-al  Songs  in 
meetre,  and  to  report  his  travels  also  to  the  Commission  of 
Assembly,  that  after  their  examination  thereof  they  may  send 
the  same  to  Presbyteries  to  be  there  considered  until  the  next 
General  Assemblie.'  This  direction  was  given  at  the  same 
time  that  the  new  version  of  the  psalms  was  ordered  to  be 
revised,  and  may  imply  'that  public  worship  was  contem- 
plated, and  that  it  was  not  considered  any  innovation  to 
supply  the  songs  in  that  manner.'  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
the  language  made  use  of  to  make  this  conclusion  certain. 
Although  these  songs  were  considered  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, it  may  still  have  been  the  understanding  that  they  were 
to  be  used  for  private  purposes.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
safest  to  conclude  that  the  collection  Avas  intended  merely  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  in  their  homes,  and  that 
it  was  not  made  use  of,  to  any  great  extent  at  least,  in  the 
services  of  the  Church. 

The  '  Prayers  upon  the  Psalms,'  appear,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  but  one  edition  of  the  Psalter — that  published  in  Edin- 
burgh by  Henrie  Charteris  in  1595.  Whether  they  were  really 
used  in  public  worship  cannot  be  determined,  though  the 
negative  evidence  against  such  use  is  pretty  strong.  As  Dr. 
Livingston  has  pointed  out,  had  they  been  employed  to  any 
extent  even  in  the  preliminary  service  by  the  '  Reader,'  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  would  have  been  referred  to  by 
Baillie  along  with  the  'Conclusions'  and  kindred  matters 
noticed  in  his  letters  as  having  come  under  consideration  at 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  Their  appearance  also  in  a  single 
edition  of  the  Psalter  is  against  the  idea  that  they  formed  part 
of  the  regular  material  for  public  worship  ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion would  seem  to  be  that  they  were  meant  only  as  aids 
to  private  devotion.  In  the  last  will  or  inventory  of 
Bassandyne,  the  Edinburgh  printer  (1578),  there  occurs  the 
item,  '1280  Prayers  upon  the  psalms,  the  pece  lOd;'  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  refers  to  the  particular  prayers 
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under  consideration.  The  oulj  other  British  Psalter  having 
these  prayers  or  collects  was  that  of  Archbishop  Parker,  issued 
about  1559  ;  and  until  quite  recently  inquirers  into  the  history 
of  the  Scottish  Collects  had  been  content  to  trace  their  sug- 
gestion to  the  work  of  the  English  prelate,  leaving  the  question 
of  their  authorship  undecided.  Dr.  Livingston,  in  printing  them 
in  his  reissue  of  the  Psalter  of  1635,  put  forward  the  opinion 
that  they  were  of  Scottish  origin.  In  a  little  work  on  the 
Worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Dr.  Bannerman  of 
Perth,  published  in  1884,  the  author  drew  special  attention  to 
the  collects,  and  edited  a  selection  from  them,  with  introduc- 
tory remai'ks.  As  to  their  origin  or  authorship.  Dr.  Banner- 
man  at  this  time  found  himself  quite  in  the  dark.  In  1885, 
however,  he  came  upon  a  rare  copy  of  an  early  edition  of 
Marot  and  Beza's  French  Psalter,  published,  as  usual,  along 
with  Calvin's  Liturgy  and  Catechism,  and  with  the  Confession 
ot  Faith  of  the  French  Reformed  Church.  Dr.  Bannerman 
Avas  struck  at  once  by  one  part  of  the  title, — 'Les  CL  Pseaumes 
de  David,  mis  en  rime  Fraucoise,  par  Clement  Marot  et  Theo- 
dore de  Beze — Avec  la  prose  en  marge,  comme  elle  est  en  la 
Bible,  et  un  Oraison  a  la  fin  cVun  Chacun  Psauine  par  M.  Augustin 
Marlorat,     A.  Paris.     Par  Pierre  Haultin.     1567.' 

On  turning  to  these  '  Oraisons '  the  secret  of  the  Scottish 
collects  was  revealed  at  once.  '  Here  they  were,'  says  Dr. 
Bannermaun,  '  sentence  for  sentence  and  word  for  word 
beyond  all  question.  A  more  minute  inspection  showed, 
indeed,  that  occasionally  the  Scottish  translator  had  inserted  a 
word  or  two,  whether  to  bring  out  the  fuller  meaning  of  a 
pregnant  phrase  in  the  original  or  for  the  sake  of  rhythmical 
effect,  or  to  avoid  a  possible  ambiguity.  .  .  But  as  a  rule 
the  translation  is  as  close  as  it  is  vigorous  and  idiomatic'  One 
specimen  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  correspondence.  The 
followino;  are  the  two  versions  attached  to  the  fortieth  Psalm — 

French  ori(jhial—Seigneu.T,  qui  par  ta  Providence  couduis  et  Gouvernes  toutes 
choses,  et  qui  nous  as  envoye  ton  Fils  bien  aime  pour  nous 
delivrer  de  p§che  et  de  la  mort  par  le  sacrifice  de  son  corps  : 
fay  que  nous  recosnoissons  tousiers  ce  benefice  inestimable 
et  qu'ayous  incessamment  la  bouche  ouverte  pour  auuouser 
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tes  louanges  a  un  chacuu  par  icebuy  ton   Fils  Jesus  Christ 
nostre  Seigneur.     Amen, 

Scottish  translation — 0  Lord  that  be  thy  Providence  gydis  and  governis  all 
tbiugis,  and  that  has  sent  to  us  thy  weil-beloved  Sonne,  for 
to  delyver  us  from  sinne  and  death  be  the  oblatioun  of  his 
bodie  on  the  Croce  :  graunt  that  we  continuallie  may  acknaw- 
ledge  this  thy  great  and  inestimabill  benefite,  and  that  we 
ever  haif  our  heartis  and  mouthes  open  to  pronouce  thy 
praises  amang  all  men  be  thy  selfsame  Soune,  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Saviour,     So  be  it. 

So  much  then  is  estabHshed  beyond  doubt :  these  collects 
came  to  Scotland  from  Marlorat  and  the  French  Huguenot 
Psalter.  But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  was  Marlorat  ?  To  that 
question  there  is  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  an  answer.  Born 
in  Lorraine  in  1506,  at  one  time  an  Augustinian  monk,  Marlorat 
became  eventually  one  of  the  most  trusted  friends  ot  Calvin 
and  Beza  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  fellow-workers  with 
both.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at  Grassier,  near  Lausanne; 
afterwards  he  moved  to  Veve}^  and  in  1560  he  was  called  to 
labour  in  the  important  centre  of  Rouen.  Here  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  troops  during  the  wars  of 
religion  in  1562,  and  was  ruthlessly  condemned  to  death  and 
executed.  Marlorat,  in  addition  to  his  piety,  had  gained  for 
himself  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar.  His  Latin  commentaries 
on  various  books  of  Scripture  were  much  esteemed  and  passed 
through  many  editions.  Several  of  his  works  were  translated 
into  English,  and  those  who  have  read  such  Puritan  divines  as 
Owen  and  Flavel,  will  remember  how  often  and  Avith  what 
confidence  the  authority  of  '  Marloratus '  is  appealed  to.  Mar- 
lorat's  Oraisons  first  appeared  in  an  edition  of  the  Huguenot 
Psalter  published  at  Lyons  in  1563 ;  after  that  time  no  other 
Oraisons  than  his  were  printed  with  the  Psalms,  and  they  are 
still  found  in  several  editions  of  the  seventeenth  centmy,  down 
at  least  to  1674.  M.  Bovet,  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on 
the  history  of  the  French  Psalter,  is  disposed  to  hold  that  Mar- 
lorat was  '  the  original  and  the  only  author '  of  the  prayers 
which  bear  his  name.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  he 
may  have  availed  himself  of  suitable  material  already  existing. 
In  any  case  it  is  surely  interesting  to  be  able  now  to  trace  back 
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onr  Scottish  collects  to  the  '  great  formative  period  of  the 
Reformation.'  In  them  we  have  'fresh  evidence  of  the  close 
relations  which  subsisted  from  the  first  between  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
how  the  best  thoughts  and  words  of  their  most-honoured 
ministers,  whether  in  the  way  of  instruction  or  devotion,  were 
regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  Reformed 
Christendom.' 

The  idea  of  having  a  metrical  doxology  at  the  end  of  each 
psalm  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Psalter  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  where  there  is  a  '  Gloria  Patria  '  for  each  of  the 
six  forms  of  metre  in  which  the  version  is  cast.     It  may  also 
have  been  suggested  by  the  regulation  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  that  '  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  and  of  every  part  of 
the  119th  psalm,  shall  be  repeated  the  hymn,  (Mory  he  to  the 
Father,'  etc.      At  anyrate,  we  first  find  such  a  doxology  in  the 
1575  edition  of  the  Psalter  published  by  Bassandyne.     It  is 
placed,  curiously,  at  the  very  end  of  the  volume,  after  the  table 
of  first  lines,  and  is  headed  as  follows  :  '  This  verse  is  to  be 
song  at  the  end  of  the  cxlviii.  Psalme.'     Why  one  psalm  only 
out  of  the  150  should  have  been  furnished  with  a  doxology  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.     It  is  not  until  1595  that  we  have 
the  full  set  of  Doxologies  or  '  Conclusions,'  as  they  are  then 
termed,  one  for  each  of  the  thirty-two  different  kinds  of  metre. 
As  a  contemporary  writer  quaintly  puts  it,  in  case  any  of  the 
*  great  variety  of  the  meeter  poesies  having  their  diverse  tune 
should  want  the  Doxology  sung  at  the  close  of  it,  each  of  these 
diverse  poesies  have  a  diverse  Doxology,  one  in  substance  with 
the  ordinar  Doxology,  but  diff"ering  in  some  words,  being  framed 
to  be  sung  according  to  the  particular  musical  tunes,  all  whicli 
Doxologies  were  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  after  the 
Reformation.'     Each  variety  of  Conclusion  occurs  only  after 
the  first  psalm  in  its  own  measure,  and  subsequent  psalms  in 
that  measure  are  referred  to  that  Conclusion.     It  is  not  known 
who  composed  these  Doxologies,  but  seeing  that  they  are  not 
found  elsewhere,  and  that  they  exhibit  spelHugs  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  we  may  set  them  down  as  being  of  native 
origin.     Their  introduction  into  the  service  of  the  Church  is 
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involved  in  some  obscurity.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they 
were  added  to  the  Psalter  on  the  printer's  own  responsibility 
in  1595,  and  the  fact  of  their  having  been  omitted  from  several 
of  the  subsequent  editions  renders  this  supposition  at  least 
plausible.  Even  such  an  important  edition  as  that  of  1615  is 
entirely  without  them,  and  in  the  1635  edition  only  those  for 
common  metre  are  reprinted. 

That  the  Doxology  was  generally  used  and  approved  by  the  . 
Church  at  one  time  is,  however,  perfectly  clear  from  contem- 
porary evidence.     There  is  for  example,  the  well-known  paper  of 
Eobert  Baillie,  in  which  he  reasons  with    •  three  or  four  yeomen 
of  my  flock  who  refused  to  sing  the  Conclusion.'     '  Consider,'  he 
says,  '  whether  it  be  not  a  rashness  iu  you     .     .     .     to  give  over 
anie  part  of  the  publick  ivorship  of  God,  without  ever  acquainting 
me  or  any  other  person  of  the  reasons   which  moved  your  mind 
to  make  such  a  change  in   God's    service.'      The   date   of   this 
paper  is  believed  to  be  about  1643 ;  and  we  know  that  a  party  in 
the  Church,  led  on  partly  by  pressure  from  England,  had  been 
for  some  years  previous  to  that  time  engaged  in  agitation  against 
the  use  of  the   '  Conclusion '  and  some  other  features  of  public 
worship.     It  was  a  piece  of  human  ritual — so  said  the  objectors 
— a    commandment    of    men's  that  ought  not  to    be    accepted. 
Many  of  the  leaders  in  the  Church  were  in  favour  of  retaining 
it,  notably  Calderwood,  Baillie,  Henderson,  Dickson,  Rutherford, 
Gillespie,  and  Blair ;  and  the  General  Assembly,  when  the  matter 
was  brought  forward  in  1643,  considered  it  sufficient  to  pass  an 
Act  forbidding  'disputation'  on  the  subject.     The  clamour,  how- 
ever, continued,  and  in  1649  the  Assembly  were  again  compelled 
to  take  up  the  question.     As  the  result  of  deliberation  at  this 
time,  it  was  enjoined  '  that  the  Conclusion  be  laid  aside.'     In 
comincp  to  this  decision  the  members  of  Assemblv  do  not  appear 
to  have  looked  upon  the  Doxology  as  an  unlawful  appendage  to 
the   Psalms,    for    an    old    author    tells    us   that    '  some    leading 
ministers  who  were  upon  the  seats  of  that  Assembly  did  there- 
after   without    scruple  sing    the    Doxology    in    family  worship, 
acknowledging  that  the  Assembly  did  only  lay  it  aside  to  please 
some  brethren's  desire  in  England,  but  the  laying  of  it  aside  in 
families  was  not  intended.'     The  same  author  informs   us  that 
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when  the  Moderator  announced  that  the  Doxolosy  was  to  be 
discontinued,  '  Air.  David  Calderwood,  an  aged  man,  a  minister 
of  great  experience,  and  of  unquestionable  integrity,  spoke  to  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  Synod — "  I  entreat  that  the  Doxologie  be 
not  laid  aside,  for  I  hope  to  sing  it  in  heaven,"  to  which  he 
received  no  satisfactory  answer.'  The  writer  asserts  his  convic- 
tion that  many  in  the  Assembly  agreed  with  Calderwood ;  and  he 
adds  that  the  enactment  in  question  was  not  made  'by  a  formal 
suffrage  of  the  whole  Synod,  by  calling  of  the  roll ;  only  some 
next  the  Moderator  gave  their  consent.'  * 

It  is  proper  to  remember,  however,  that  five  years  before  the 
date  of  the  Assembly's  decision,  it  had  been  agreed  to  omit  the 
Doxology  from  the  new  version  of  the  Psalms  then  preparing,  in 
order  mainly  to  secure  uniformity  of  worship  between  the  churches 
of  Scotland  and  Enorlaud.  In  one  of  Baillie's  letters  describing; 
the  proceedings  at  AVestmiuster  in  preparing  the  Directory  of 
Worship,  we  read — '  About  the  Conclusion  of  the  Psalms,  we 
[the  Scottish  Commissioners]  had  no  debate  with  them  [the 
English  divines]  ;  without  scruples  Independents  and  all  sung  it, 
so  far  as  I  know,  where  it  was  printed  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 


*  The  work  from  which  we  quote  is  an  exceedingly  rare  production,  of 
which  we  liave  seen  only  one  copy — in  the  old  Library  of  Innerpeffniy 
near  Crieff.  The  title  is  as  follows — '  The  Doxology  approven  :  or  the 
Singing  Glory  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Worship  of  God, 
its  lawfulness  and  expediency  proven  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Councils 
and  Fathers,  and  the  scruples  of  the  weak  thereanent  cleared.  By  Mr. 
Robert  Edward,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  at  Murrois.'  Edinburgh, 
1683.  In  stating  his  object,  the  author  says — '  I  have  written  this  little 
treatise  for  information  of  the  judgment  of  the  weak  lambs  of  the  Chief 
Shepherd,  who  being  unskilful  in  the  word  of  righteousness  refuse  to  sing 
the  Doxology  because  of  their  doubts  and  scruples,  which  by  this  treatise, 
through  the  help  of  God,  I  have  endeavoured  to  remove,  that  there  be  no 
longer  division  in  judgment,  affection,  and  worship,  upon  that  account.' 
The  little  work  is  abundantly  supplied  with  notes,  which  being  mostly  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  can  have  done  little  to  bring  the  '  weak  lambs  '  to  the 
desired  frame  of  mind.  According  to  the  text  the  leading  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  Doxology  was  that  the  exact  words  are  not  found  in  a  connected 
form  in  Scripture.  This  and  other  objections  are  answered  at  great  length, 
but  the  whole  thing  now  seems  so  trivial  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice 
the  author's  line  of  argument. 
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psalms.  But  in  the  new  translation  of  the  Psalmes,  resolving  to 
keep  punctuallie  to  the  original!  text,  without  any  addition,  we 
and  they  were  content  to  omit  that  whereupon  we  saw  both  the 
Popish  and  Prelaticall  partie  did  so  much  dote  as  to  put  it  to  the 
end  of  most  of  their  lessons  and  all  their  psalmes.'  After  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  IL,  but  previous  to  any  change  in  regard 
to  the  Church,  notice  is  taken  ia  the  '  Mercurius  Caledonius '  of 
a  minister  who,  preaching  before  Parliament  on  January  27, 
1661,  'restored  us  to  Glory  to  the  Father  to  be  sung  at  the  end  of 
the  Psalmes,'  and  this,  it  is  added,  '  has  been  a  great  stranger  in 
our  Kirk  these  many  years.'  After  this  time  the  use  of  the 
Doxology  appears  to  have  crept  in  gradually  in  several  quarters. 
In  some  cases  s[)ecial  enactments  were  made  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  Thus  in  the  Synod  of  Galloway's  Act,  1664,  anent 
uniformity  among  ministers,  it  is  enjoined  that  '  everie  minister 
shall  close  his  prayer  by  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  shall  close 
ye  psalme  with  ye  Doxologie.'  Its  disuse  was,  however,  per- 
severed in  by  tliose  generally  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  new 
order  of  things  in  the  Church;  so  that,  as  the  old  author  already 
quoted  has  it,  'In  one  paroch  church  you  may  have  the  Doxology 
Christianly  sung,  but  in  the  next  paroch  church  no  mention  of 
it.'  'Yea,'  he  adds,  'too  often  in  the  same  church  assembly,  both 
in  city  and  country,  when  it  comes  to  the  closing  of  the  psalme 
some  sing  the  Doxology  decently,  others  sitting  by  who  did  sing 
the  psalm  instantly  turn  silent  at  the  Doxology,  yea,  some  are 
worse,  deriding  and  scoffing  the  singers  of  it.'  By  and  bye  the 
'  Conclusion  '  fell  altogether  out  of  use  in  the  Church.  It  did 
not  exist  in  print,  and  the  people  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
remember  it  even  in  the  few  forms  which  would  be  required  for 
the  different  metres  in  the  Psalter.  The  question  is  not  one  for 
consideration  here,  but  it  might  nevertheless  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Church  whether  the  Doxology  should  not  be 
revived.  There  would  be  no  great  need  to  arrange  for  its  use  at 
the  close  of  each  psalm  or  part  of  a  psalm,  for  the  days  of  the 
metrical  psalter  are  numbered.  But  there  are  other  places  in  the 
Church  service  where  it  might  fittingly  be  employed,  and  while 
not  forcing  it  on  the  people,  it  might  be  expedient  to  furnish  the 
means  for  its  optional  use. 
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The  plan  of  connecting  the  Prose  with  the  Metrical 
Psalms  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  foreign  Psalters. 
Before  this  feature  was  adopted  in  the  Scottish  Psalter  in  1599, 
a  Dutch  Psalter  of  1540  had  printed  the  Latin  prose  in  the 
margin  beside  the  metrical  version  ;  and  the  French  Psalter  of 
1560  had  also  given  the  prose  version,  but  in  this  case  in  the 
vernacular.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  the  early  English 
editions  of  the  Psalter.  The  idea,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned, 
seems  to  have  occurred  first  to  John  Gibson,  an  Edinburgh 
printer,  as  we  find  from  a  royal  order  dated  July  1599.  The 
following  part  of  the  order  will  make  this  point  clear.  We 
modernise  the  spelling — 

His  Highness  being  perfectly  informed  how  John  Gibson,  his  Highness' 
bookbinder  has  upon  his  own  great  charge,  and  by  his  private  means 
and  device  caused  imprint  within  Middleburgh  in  Flanders  a  new  psalm 
book  in  little  volume  containing  both  the  psalms  in  verse  as  likewise 
the  same  in  prose  upon  the  margin  thereof  in  a  form  never  practised  nor 
devised  in  any  heretofore,  and  tending  greatly  to  the  furthei'ance  of  the 
true  religion — 


'o* 


Wherefore  his  Highness  grants  John  Gibson  certain  privileges 
of  publication  and  sale  of  the  volume  in  question,  that  he  '  be  not 
frustrat  of  the  commoditie  due  to  his  said  inventioun.'  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Gibson's  Dutch  printers  may  have 
suggested  to  him  the  adoption  of  the  prose  version  of  the  psalms 
on  the  margin ;  but  at  anyrate  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  share  the 
honour  of  the  improvement.  By  and  bye  other  publishers  of  the 
Psalter  adopted  the  innovation,  and  after  1611  all  the  best 
editions  were  issued  with  this  appendage,  arranged  always  in  a 
narrow  column  on  the  margin.  The  prose  version  was  that  of 
the  Geneva  Bible,  and  this  version  continued,  with  one  excep- 
tion, to  be  used  even  after  the  issue  in  1611  of  that  authorized 
by  King  James.  The  exception  was  the  Psalter  published  at 
Aberdeen  by  Edward  Raban  in  1633 — a  most  important  work, 
having  other  emphatic  peculiarities  besides  that  here  referred 
to.  The  end  intended  to  be  served  by  printing  the  prose 
version  along  with  the  metrical  is  tolerably  evident.  In  these 
days  great  stress  was  laid  on  fidelity  to  the  original,  and  there 
can    be    no    doubt    that    the    expedient    of    having    the    two 
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versions  together  was  adopted  in  order  that  this  fidelity 
might  be  tested.  The  suggestion  sometimes  made  that  the  prose 
rendering  was  piiiited  with  a  view  to  chanting  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. No  music  fitted  for  cluintiiig  was  ever  printed  in  the 
Psalter,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  chanting  having  been  in  use 
anywhere  except  in  the  Chapel  Koyal.  Caldervvood  indeed  speaks 
of  the  Assembly  of  1610  having  been  dissolved  '  and  the  133 
psalme  chanted,'  but  the  term,  'chanted,'  is  here  evidently  merely 
synonymous  with  '  sung.'  We  need  hardly  say  that  it  requires 
no  little  skill  on  the  part  even  of  trained  singers  to  chant  with 
any  degree  of  freedom  ;  and  with  all  deference  to  the  Fathers  of 
the  Assembly  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  they  would  have  dared  to  face  so  risky  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  usage. 

Contents  or  '  Arguments '  to  the  Psalms  are  a  feature  of  most 
of  the  Reformation  psalters.  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  44  psalms, 
published  in  1551,  had  contents  in  rhyme,  of  which  the  following, 
heading  the  first  psalm,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — 

How  happy  be  the  ryghteous  man,  this  psalme  declareth  playne  : 
And  how  the  wages  of  wycked  men,  be  dampnable  and  vayne. 

Archbishop  Parker  also  put  in  rhyme  the  contents  of  each  of  his 
psalms — and  even  wrote  his  preface  in  verse  !  When  the  51 
psalms  weie  issued  at  Geneva  in  1556,  the  rhymed  contents  were 
rejected  and  prose  substituted,  and  this  course  was  continued,  as 
a  general  rule,  in  subsequent  editions  of  both  the  English  and 
Scott isli  Psalters.  The  materials  used  for  the  purpose  are  in 
substance  the  contents  of  the  prose  psalms  in  the  Geneva  Bible. 
The  following  heads  the  version  of  the  23rd  psalm  in  the  edition 
of  1635:— 

Because  the  Prophet  had  pros'ed  the  great  mercie  of  God  at  diverse 
tymes,  and  iu  suudrie  manners,  hee  gathereth  a  certaine  assurance, 
fully  persuading  himselfe  that  God  will  continue  the  verie  same  good- 
ness towards  him  for  ever. 

Some  editions  are  altogether  without  these  contents,  others 
exhibit  certain  departures  from  the  ordinary  version,  which,  liow- 
ever,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  notice  liere. 

J.    CUTHBEET    HaDDEN. 
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Art.  II.— rude  STONE  MONUMENTS  IN  SYRIA. 

IT  has  long  been  known  that  rude  stone  monuments  exist  m 
Syria  closely  resembling  those  found  in  many  other  parts  of 
Asia  and  of  Europe,  and  familiar  in  our  own  islands ;  but  it  was 
hardly  suspected,  before  systematic  explorations  were  commenced 
east  of  Jordan,  how  numerous  and  important  are  the  examples 
which  may  there  be  studied.  A  subject  so  obscure  and  concern- 
ing which  so  many  controversies  have  been  raised  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  elucidated  by  the  facts  obtained  from  new  and  unknown 
examples,  and  the  memoir  now  published  by  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  describing  about  500  square  miles  of  the  country 
of  Moab  and  Amnion,  explored  in  1881  and  1882  by  the  party 
which  I  commanded,  is  in  great  measure  occupied  by  detailed 
descriptions  of  some  700  of  these  monuments,  and  includes  140 
drawings,  to  the  scale  of  five  feet  to  the  inch,  of  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  menhirs  and  dolmens,  measured  by  Capt. 
Mantell,  R.E.,  and  by  myself,  in  the  various  groups  discovered. 

The  present  paper  does  not  pretend  to  advance  any  theory  as 
finally  demonstrated ;  but  the  subject  which  it  became  our  duty 
to  investigate,  could  not  be  thoroughly  understood  without  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  others,  and  I  was  consequently  led  to  read  a 
good  many  books  on  the  general  question,  and  brought  into  cor- 
respondence with  those  who  were  interested  in  our  home  examples. 
Some  of  the  material  thus  collected  has  been  published  in  Heth 
and  Moah  (chapters  vii.  and  viii.)  and  this  again  has  led  to  corres- 
pondence and  to  the  collection  of  further  information.  Mr. 
James  Fertjusson's  beautiful  work  on  Rude  Stone  Monuments  has 
a  considerable  value,  apart  from  its  theories,  as  it  gathers  to- 
gether a  mass  of  information  previously  scattered,  which  does  not 
however  always  seem  to  support  the  very  decided  views  of  its 
author ;  and  the  works  of  Forbes  Leslie,  and  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, present  us  with  many  important  facts  unknown  to  Mr. 
Fergusson,  or  at  least  unnoticed  in  his  volume.* 

•  The  following  list  of  works  which  I  have  read  on  the  subject  may  be 
useful  t(i  others.     No  doubt  uiauy  books  on  the  British  examples  should  be 
^■|)I..  wii.  x 
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A  ft;w  general  remarks  occur  to  mind  as  important  for  con- 
sideration. In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  a  stone  may  be 
set  on  end,  a  trilithon  constructed,  or  a  circle  defined  by  stones, 
for  more  than  one  purpose.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  established  to  account  for  every  case  of 
occurrence  of  a  menhir,  a  dolmen,  or  a  circle.  In  the  second  place 
it  is  notable  that  these  monuments  are  everywhere  intimately 
connected  with  peasant  traditions  and  folk  customs  :  and  no 
reader  of  this  Review  is  likely  to  under-estimate  the  importance  of 
preserving  and  comparing  the  folk-lore  thus  connected.  In  the 
third  place,  as  far  as  my  reading  goes,  no  travellers  have  found 
dolmens  in  Negro  countries  or  in  America ;  they  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Their  distribution,  as  far  as  known,  thus  appears  to 
agree  with  the  migrations  of  Asiatic  stocks,  and  one  of  their 
chief  centres  is  in  India.  Fourthly,  it  appears  to  me  that  among 
the  recent  additions  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
rude  stone  circles  to  ancient  customs,  a  very  important  one  has 
been  due  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis  {Journal  Anthrop. 
Institute,  November  1882),  into  the  relation  of  the  'excluded 
member'  outside  British  circles  to  the  points  of  the  compass, 
especially  when  his  results  are  compared  with  those  of  Forbes 
Leslie  in  India.  Very  little  I  would  finally  note  has  been  yet 
done  in  the  way  of  collecting  the  Arab  and  earlier  Syrian  cus- 
toms connected  with  menhirs  and  circles. 

The  Syrian  monuments  with  which  I  have  become  acquainted 
include — (1)  Menhirs  and  alignments;  (2)  Dolmens;  (3)  Circles: 
(4)    Cairns;    (5)    Cup   Hollow^s ;    (6)    Disc   Stones,   which   are. 


added.  *Sir  J.  Lubbock's  Prehistoric  Times,  1869  ;  *Forbes  Leslie's  Early 
Races  of  Scotland,  1866  ;  *  Fergusson's  Rude  Stone  Monume^its,  1872 ;  Journal 
Anthropohxj.  Institute,  1881,  1882  ;  Indian  Antiquary,  1881  ;  *Transact. 
Instit.  British  Architects  (Prof.  T.  R.  Smith),  1878  ;  Du  Chaillu's  Laud  of 
Midnight  lS^m,  1881  ;  '  Journal  Brit.  Archteo.  Association '  papers  by  C. 
W.  Dymond,  1877,  1880,  1881  ;  A.  L.  Lewis  Stone  Circles  and  Outlying 
Stones,  1882  ;  Parrot  and  Chipiez  Histoire  de  L'Art  (Sardaigne),  1887  ;  Le- 
normant  Lettres  Assyriologiques,  1872;  *Genl.  Forlong's  Rivers  of  Life, 
1882,  which  contains  notes  of  personal  visits  to  British  and  to  Indian 
examples.     The  works  with  asterisk  (*)  treat  of  the  general  subject. 
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however,  hewn  to  shape  (7)  Mounds,  and  under  these  headings 
thev  will  be  most  conveniently  considered :  but  several  cjeneral 
remarks  are  first  necessary  concerning  the  distribution,  the  age, 
and  the  character  of  these  monuments,  and  their  possible  relation 
to  early  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  to  existing  customs  and  legends. 
The  researches  of  various  exploi'ers  have  established  a  fairly 
continuous  line  of  occurrence  for  such  monuments  throushout 
Western  Asia.  In  India  they  occur  chiefly  in  the  West  and 
Central  Provinces,  but  are  also  known  north  east  of  the 
Ganges.  They  have  recently  been  described  in  Japan. 
They  have  been  found  in  Afghanistan  and  in  Persia,  and  recently 
at  Ani,  near  Lake  Van,  but  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  so 
far  described  in  Asia  Minor.  They  are  known  in  the  whole 
region  East  of  Jordan,  and  a  few  occur  in  Galilee,  but  not  one  is 
standing  in  either  Samaria  or  Judea.  Stone  circles  are  known 
in  the  Sinaitic  desert,  and  Palgrave,  Doughty,  and  Welstead, 
have  described  rude  stone  monuments  in  Arabia,  and  near  the 
Red  Sea  shores.  Further  north  they  are  known  east  of  the 
Black  Sea,  in  'iie  Crimea,  and  in  Southern  Russia.  A  few 
examples  occur  in  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  and  in  Cyprus.  The 
number  of  examples  in  Algeria  seems  to  exceed  any  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  (unless  it  be  in  Syria),  and  they  are  known 
also  in  Tripoli.  This  carries  on  the  line  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
while,  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  we  have  the  Talyots;  but  in  Italy 
the  monuments  of  Tuscany  alone  seem  to  be  of  this  character, 
though  the  stones  of  the  Etruscan  fortress  walls  are  scarcely  less 
rude.  In  Malta  the  Hagiar  Kem  presents  us  with  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  structure.  In  northern  Lombardy  and  round  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  we  find  other  examples,  thus  leading  us  towards 
the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Xorth  Sea,  where  many  occur. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  important  finds  have  been  made,  and 
also  in  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  and  along  the  Elbe,  thus 
approaching  our  own  Islands,  where  the  principal  examples  are 
on  the  West  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
Orkneys,  the  Western  Islands,  Anglesea,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  the  North  West  of  Ireland.  The  French 
examples  are,  of  course,  among  the  most  celebrated,  especially  in 
Brittany.    It  thus  appears  that  these  monuments  occur  wherever 
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the  early  migrants  from  Asia  (whether  they  were  Aryans,  Iberi- 
ans, or  Turanians)  wandered  to  the  West,  and  I  believe  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  races  of  dolmen  builders  must  have 
been  illiterate,  and  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron. 

The  distribution  of  these  monuments  in  Syria  is  of  consider- 
able interest.  East  of  Jordan  the  groups  occur  at  intervals  all 
along  the  ridges  which  run  out  of  the  great  plateau,  and  are 
known  from  near  the  Anion,  on  the  South,  to  the  sources  of  the' 
Jordan  on  the  North.  Those  which  I  examined  were  all  south 
of  the  River  Jabbok,  near  the  mouth  of  which  another  group  was 
discovered  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (the  first  travellers,  as  far  as  I 
know,  who  describe  these  remains)  in  1817  ;  several  other  groups 
have  been  recently  described  in  Bashan  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Oliphant  and  Herr  Schumacher,  but  of  these,  and  of  the  centres 
at  Siif  and  Kefr  el  Wal,  in  Gilead,  we  have  as  yet  no  exhaustive 
account.  Such  drawings  and  descriptions  as  have  been  given, 
however,  show  the  northern  monuments  to  be  of  the  same  general 
character  with  those  that  I  explored  in  the  south.  In  1882  I 
found  a  small  group  of  dolmens  close  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  the  material  in  this  case  not  being,  as  in  the  others,  a 
coarse  limestone,  or  flint,  but  consisting  of  the  hard  and  heavy 
basalt  blocks  which  lie  strewn  around. 

West  of  Jordan,  Mr.  Fergusson  believed  that  there  were  no 
rude  stone  monuments,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  not  a 
single  menhir,  dolmen,  or  circle  has  been  found  in  Judea  or  in 
Samaria,  though  the  exploration  of  these  regions  has  been  quite 
as  complete  as  that  of  any  region  beyond  Jordan.  I  once  came 
across  a  group  of  stones  in  Wady  Zinn*,  north  of  Jerusalem, 
which  looked  like  a  fallen  dolmen,  and  Mr.  L.  Oliphant  made  a 
similar  observation  elsewhere  in  Judea,  but  it  appears  improbable 
that  complete  monuments  of  this  class  can,  in  Judea  and 
Samaria,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  same  explorers  who 
found  them  to  be  so  numerous,  though  not  conspicuous,  elsewhere. 

In  Galilee  there  are  a  few  specimens  left.  In  1872,  on  the 
slopes  of  Gilboa,  I  found  one  example ;  and  in  1882  I  found  that 
the  site  Ahjdr  en  Nasdra,  or  'stones  of  the  Christians,'  now 
venerated  as  the  site  of  '  feeding  the  multitude,'  was  really  an 
ancient    rude  stone-circle  overlookinu'   tlie   Sea  of  Galilee.     In 
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Upper  Galilee  the  sui'vevors  discovered  a  few  isolated  dolmens, 
one  of  which  is  called  Hajr  ed  Dumm,  '  the  stone  of  blood,'  and 
another  Hajr  el Huhleh, '  stone  of  the  pregnant  woman ' ;  but  no  tradi- 
tion was  collected  in  connection  with  these  examples.  In  Phoenicia, 
however,  a  stone  bearing  the  same  title  was  found  bv  Renan,  and 
the  reason  for  the  name  in  this  case  is  said  to  be  that  peasant 
women  visit  the  stone  to  assist  them  in  their  trouble.*  Nor  are  there 
anv  legends  among  the  Arabs  east  of  Jordan  as  to  the  dolmens, 
which  they  simply  call  Beiat  el  GMl, '  House  of  the  Ghoul.'  In 
northern  Syria,  dolmens  may  exist,  though  as  yet  undiscovered, 
for  this  region  is  most  imperfectly  known  to  ns  still.  In  Phoe- 
nicia, south  of  Sidon,  there  is  a  rude  stone  enclosure,  which  is 
however  not  a  circle  but  a  rude  quadrangle.  This  has  been  de- 
scribed bv  several  travellers,  but  I  have  not  myself  seen  it. 

The  groups  discovered  in  Moab,  both  on  the  higher  slopes  and 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  were  all  in  the  vicinity  of  perennial 
streams ;  and  this  observation  seems  to  apply  to  many  other  cases 
in  other  countries.  Various  explanations  might  be  given  of  the 
fact.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Mount  Nebo  has,  on  its 
slopes  round  the  cairn  which  marks  the  summit,  the  remains  of 
several  dolmens.  There  are  also  two  groups  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  large  Roman  city  of  Amman. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  dolmens,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  the  kind,  were  not  obnoxious  to  the  Romans,  and  have 
not  been  destroyed  by  Arabs.  A  monument  like  a  dolmen  is 
mentioned  by  a  Rabbinical  author  in  the  second  century  a.d,,  as 
beloncrincc  to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  his  time  in  Palestine.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  disappearance, 
or  non-appearance,  of  these  monuments  in  Judea  and  in  Samaria, 
may  be  due  to  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  who 
carried  out  the  injunctions  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  to  over- 
throw the  idolatrous  '  pillars '  which  survived  from  the  times  of 


•  Large  stones  are  in  Syria  often  connected  with  a  legend  of  a  pregnant 
woman.  The  great  stone  in  the  Baalbek  quarry  is  said  to  have  been 
dropped  by  a  female  ginn,  who,  while  pregnant,  was  made  to  carry  it  by 
Solomon.  In  a  Metuali  village,  near  Sidon,  there  is  a  great  stone  held 
sacred,  and  said  to  have  been  dropped  by  Sittna  Fatimah,  who  was  carrying 
it  while  pregnant. 
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the  Canaanites.  These  kino-s — Hezekiah  and  Josiah — had  no 
power  beyond  Jordan,  nor  coukl  they  have  had  much  in  the 
rugged  hills  of  Upper  Galilee.  Hence,  where  their  iconoclasm 
did  not  disturb  the  antiquities  of  Syria,  these  antiquities  have 
remained  intact  to  the  present  day.  No  Arab  would  take  the 
trouble  to  pull  down  such  heavy  structures,  and  the  Romans  were 
much  too  tolerant  to  interfere  with  local  monuments.  It  may  of 
course  be  argued  that  the  rude  stone  monuments  are  of  very  recent 
origin,  and  no  doubt  dolmens  were  historically  constructed  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  in  quite  recent  times  ;  but  we  also  know 
how  ancient  they  are  in  many  other  cases,  and,  as  far  as  my  read- 
ing goes,  neither  the  later  Jews  nor  the  Arabs,  nor  any  other 
recent  people  in  Syria,  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
erecting  such  monuments.  The  race  that  set  them  up  was  illi- 
terate, but  the  inhabitants  of  Svria  were  among  the  earliest 
literary  peoples.  Nothing  beyond  a  few  quite  modern  tribe 
marks  has  been  found,  on  any  of  these  monuments,  in  the  way  of 
inscription.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  stones,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
unshapen,  have  in  other  cases  been  rudely  shaped  either  with  a 
harder  stone  or  perhaps  with  a  flint  hammer;  for  flint  or  chert 
exists  in  great  bands  in  the  chalk  both  east  and  west  of  Jordan, 
and  flint  instruments  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Pales- 
tine ;  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  if  iron  or  other  metal  was 
used  in  roughing  out  the  stones,  in  cases  where  they  have  been 
shaped.  In  a  great  many  cases,  loose  blocks  of  rock  have  been 
piled  up,  without  any  hewing  to  shape.  In  one  case  a  stratum 
of  the  limestone  had  been  prized  up,  and  supported  by  a  stone, 
so  as  to  form  a  '  demi  dolmen  ' ;  and  this  in  a  large  group  near 
Heshbon,  with  several  very  carefully  finished  specimens.  It  has 
been  noted  in  the  Archwological  Revieio  (January,  1889,  p.  318), 
that  the  Khasis  in  India  break  the  blocks  of  which  their  rude 
monuments  are  made,  by  means  of  heat  and  by  then  pouring 
water  on  the  stone.  It  was  exactly  thus  that  the  Dibon  Arabs 
split  up  the  celebrated  '  Moabite  Stone,'  and  it  seems  to  me  pro- 
bable that  some  of  the  blocks  used  in  Moab  for  dolmens  were 
split  off  and  divided  up  in  this  way. 

It  was  also   very   clear  that   the   dolmen  builders   were   not 
possessed  of  very  great  mechanical  powers.     None  of  the  monu- 
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ments  which  I  found  were  on  hill  tops,  and  as  they  were  of  the 
same  colour  with  the  rocks  surroundincj  them  it  would  therefore 
have  been  quite  possible  to  overlook  them.  Near  Heshbon  my 
eye  caught  one  specimen  more  conspicuous  than  the  others — a 
fine  dolmen  with  a  clear  height  of  5^  feet  under  the  table — and 
on  this  hill  we  afterwards  by  careful  examination  found  no  less 
than  twenty-five  other  specimens ;  while  further  south,  on  one 
hill  slope,  we  discovered  a  group  of  146  dolmens. 

The  reason  for  this  inconspicuous  position  on  the  slopes  seems 
to  be  that  the  early  builders  found  it  easiest  to  slide  the  blocks 
down  hill,  and  in  many  cases  were  content  with  a  demi  dolmen 
resting  on  the  rock  on  the  uphill  side,  and  on  a  single  erect  block 
on  the  down  hill  side. 

The  cup  hollows  to  which  we  must  refer  later  were  as  a  rule 
roughly  scooped,  though  not  as  rough  as  those  which  I  examined 
in  1887  at  Hell  Tor  (perhaps  'Hole  Tor')  in  Devonshire.  A 
pointed  flint  or  horn  would  perhaps  have  been  a  sufficient  imple- 
ment for  the  excavation  of  these  hollows. 

We  may  then,  I  think,  conclude  generally  that  an  early  illit- 
erate race,  of  no  great  mechanical  power,  erected  the  rude  stone 
monuments  of  Syria.  TJiat  they  are  older  than  the  ninth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  have  probably  been  of  set  purpose  destroyed  in 
Judea  and  Samaria.  That  they  are  not  the  work  of  the  Arab 
tribes,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  their  origin,  but  regard  them 
as  very  ancient ;  and  that  they  were  as  a  rule  purposely  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  running  water. 

Readers  of  this  Review  will  be  well  aware  how  numerous  are 
the  peasant  legends  and  superstitions  connected  with  such  monu- 
ments. The  menhirs  and  dolmens  are  clearly  connected  with 
weddinii  customs,  with  the  birth  of  children,  with  the  healing  of 
disease,  with  the  swearing  of  oaths,  with  the  granting  of  wishes, 
with  rain  making,  with  sacrifices,  with  unctions  and  libations. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  same  legend  will  at  times  reappear  in  coun- 
tries as  remote  as  India  and  France,  localised  at  different  rude 
stone  centres.  Even  among  the  early  Arabs  before  Muhammad 
the  beliefs  and  practices  connected  with  holy  stones  were  the  same 
well  known  in  Britain  and  in  India,  and  also  now  discovered  to 
exist  in  Syria  and  in  Cyprus. 
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Sacred  stones  played  an  important  part  in  the  rituals  of  Phoe- 
nicians, Babylonians,  and  early  Hebrews,  as  well  as  among  the 
Greeks.  The  stone  of  Bethel,  the  cairn  of  Mizpeh,  the  rock  al- 
tars used  by  Saul,  the  Canaanite  •  pillars,'  (Masseboth,  more  cor- 
rectly '  standino;  stones ')  are  instances  of  rude  stone  monuments 
noticed  in  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Amono;  the  Arabs  before  Islam  these  stone  emblems  were 
equally  important.  Porphyry  tells  us  of  the  babes  annually 
buried  by  the  Arabs  of  Dumah  at  the  foot  of  a  menhir.*  The 
ancient  'Anazeh  swore  '  by  the  blood  flowing  round  'Aud  and  by  the 
sacred  stones  round  Soair,'t  both  of  which  names  were  those 
of  deities.  Throughout  Arabia  this  savage  worship  of  deities  ap- 
peased with  blood  and  personified  by  stones  may  be  traced,  as 
well  as  among  the  hill  tribes  of  India  down  to  recent  times. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  detail  the  instances  which  prove 
what  is  an  undisputed  fact.  Some  cases  I  have  noticed  in 
Heth  and  Moah,  others  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  ;  but 
from  this  fascinating  subject  we  must  go  on  to  consider  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  various  classes  of  Syrian  rude  stone  monuments 
detailed  above  ;  a  word  or  two,  however,  may  first  be  devoted  to 
earth  fast  rocks  and  rockino;  stones. 

Earth  fast  rocks  used  as  places  of  sacrifice  are  not  unknown  in 
the  West.  In  the  Bible  we  have  two  instances  of  sacrifice  and 
libations  on  such  rocks ;  (Judges  vi.  20,  and  xiii.  19),  and  in 
Palestine  we  have  two  well  known  instances  of  such  sacred  rocks, 
one  being  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem,  the  other  being 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim.  I  was  much  interested  in  1882 
to  observe  that,  in  the  latter  case,  there  is  a  well  shaped  cup  hol- 
low in  the  sacred  rock  of  the  Samaritans.  I  asked  one  of  their 
priests  what  this  cup  hollow  was  for,  but  the  Samaritans  only  re- 
garded it  as  marking  the  spot  where  the  laver  stood  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle,  which  they  believe  to  have  been  here  erected  by 
Joshua. 

Hocking  stones  are  sometimes  placed  on  suck  earth  fast  rocks 

*  De  Abstin.  Cam.,  II.  The  word  used  is  ^wjibv,  and  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  '  used  by  them  as  an  idol. ' 

t  (Lenormant,  Lettres  Assyriologlques,  II. ,  p.  122). 
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(as  for  instance  at  Kirkmichael  in  Perthshire,  according  to 
Forbes  Leslie),  and  the  vibrations  of  these  stones  are  consulted 
in  ordeals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rocking  stones  of  the  Dekhan 
sacred  circles.  Sometimes  the  tops  of  dolmens  are  rocking  stones 
(as  at  Karnac  and  elsewhere)  and  are  used  as  judgment  stones, 
which  will  not  rock  for  the  guilty.  The  tomb  of  the  Argonauts 
in  the  third  century  B.C.  is  said  to  have  presented  a  rocking 
stone,  which  was  moved  by  the  wind.  I  have  never  come 
across  a  casein  Syria,  but  there  is  a  curious  notice  in  Damascius 
(quoted  by  Payne  Knight,  Symbolic  Language  of  Ancient  Art,\). 
19)  to  the  effect  that  at  Heliopolis  (Baalbek)  in  Syria  he  saw  the 
Bcetulium  '  waving  in  the  air.'  The  word  Boetulium,  thought  to 
be  connected  with  Bethel,  or  '  the  house  of  God,'  is  used  by 
Sanchoniathon  to  describe  the  sacred  stones  of  the  Phoenicians 
which  were  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  some  deity, 
just  as  in  India  the  village  god  called  Betal  or  Vetal  is  believed 
by  the  Khonds  to  dwell  in  certain  stones,  and  as  in  the  Talmudic 
literature  we  read  of  a  stone  with  a  soul  in  the  wall  of  Rabbi 
Jochanan's  school  at  Tiberias.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  the 
Bcetulium  '  waving  in  the  air '  may  have  been  a  Syrian  rocking 
stone,  though  not  now  known  to  exist. 

The  Menhir,  or  single  erect  stone,*  may  evidently  have  more 
than  one  use — as  the  monument  of  a  site  connected  with  some 
historic  event,  as  the  headstone  of  a  grave,  as  a  boundary  stone, 
or  as  a  primitive  idol.  It  has  been  noticed,  however,  that  the 
excavations  made  at  celebrated  menhirs  have  rarely  given  evidence 
connecting  them  with  burial,  while  the  legends  wliich  connect 
them  with  religious  rites  are  innumerable.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rabbath  Ammon  I  found  several  splendid  menhirs,  which 
though  rudely  shaped  were  of  great  size.  It  was  not,  however, 
clear  that  these  were  anythino;  more  than  boundarv  stones.  On 
the  other  hand,  further  south,  just  outside  the  curious  circle  of 
el  Mareighat  to  be  noticed  later,  I  found  alignments  of  menhirs, 
which,  though  for  the   most  part  only  3  or  4  feet  higli,  were 

*  In  Arabic  a  menhir  is  called  JVns6  (pi.  Ansdb),  which  is  the  Hebrew 
2''23  (Gen.  xix.  26)  or  n22iQ   'an  idol'  or  'pillar.'     The  word  menhir 

•  :  T  •*  — 

means  only  '  long  stone.' 
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clearly  of  the  same  character  with  the  well  known  alignments  of 
Brittany  and  of  India.  As  noted  in  the  Archceological  Revieio 
(Jan.  1880,  p.  318),  the  menhirs  of  the  Khasis  in  Bengal,  reared 
in  honour  of  departed  spirits — as  votive  stones — are  put  up  in 
batches,  and  added  to  from  time  to  time  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
probable  that  this  custom  of  raising  votive  stones  is  the  real  ex- 
planation of  alignments,  because  it  still  remains  the  common  cus- 
tom of  the  Palestine  Moslems.  Wherever  in  Svria  vou  come  ill 
view  of  a  sanctuary,  you  find  by  the  wayside  what  are  called 
Kehakir  ('stone  piles,')  or  Meshdhed  ('witness  stones,')  small 
pillars  made  by  piling  one  stone  on  another  in  a  fragile  column 
to  record  a  visit  to  the  spot.  In  some  places  there  are  whole 
fields  of  these  monuments,  and  in  alluvial  plains,  sticks  sometimes 
are  used  instead.  It  is  a  pious  act  to  re-build  such  a  pile  if  fallen, 
and  the  number  is  always  increasing  at  well  known  spots.  These 
witness  pillars  I  believe  are  degenerate  representatives  of  the  old 
alignments  near  sacred  places.  Near  Belgaum,  in  the  Dekhan, 
Forbes  Leslie  describes  alignments  of  pointed  menhirs,  daubed 
with  red  and  painted  white,  grouped  before  the  three  stones  which 
form  the  local  deity  {Early  Races,  ii.  p.  464.)  The  Mareighat 
alignments  in  like  manner  surround  a  circle  which  encloses  a 
knoll  crowned  by  three  pointed  menhirs.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  erect  such  monuments  do 
not  bury  but  burn  their  dead. 

The  connection  of  Indian  menhirs  with  the  lingam  or  phallus 
is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  notice  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  how,  in  all  countries,  menhirs  are  connected  with 
ideas  concerning  birth  and  marriage.  Thus  groups  of  menhirs, 
both  in  India  and  in  Brittany,  are  said  to  be  wedding  parties 
turned  to  stone  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  marriages  are  actually 
consummated  beside  a  menhir — as  for  instance,  at  the  Kerloaz 
obelisk  of  rose  granite,  38  feet  high,  and  of  phallic  form.  The 
Egvptain  obelisks  are  said  still  to  grant  children  to  the  devout, 
and  a  Scotch  menhir  as  late  as  1774  was  believed  to  be  the  father 
of  a  ciiild.*    In  Cyprus,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth, 


*  On  a  hillside  overlookincr  Strathpeffer  there  is  an  earth  or  rockfast 
stone,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  over  with  cup-shaped  hollows,  which 
is  still  used  in  the  same  way. 
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women  desirincr  offspring  are  seated  on  the  curious  standing 
stones  at  Paphos,  and  this  is  also  a  common  custom  in  connection 
with  lingam  stones  in  India.  In  Egypt,  peasant  women  go  to 
rub  themselves  against  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Athor  at 
Denderah,  as  girls  desiring  husbands  rubbed  or  leant  against 
Breton  menhirs,  or  wives  embraced  church  pillars  in  other  parts 
of  France.  In  Palestine  also,  I  am  informed  that  this  custom 
survives,  in  connection  with  a  stone  near  Tiberias,  but  the 
Orientals  are  so  decent  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  information  on 
such  subjects.  In  Moab,  we  found  a  large  stone  called  Hajr  el 
Mena,  '  stone  of  desire,'  which  was  a  wishing  stone  capable  of 
granting  boons. 

One  of  the  Amman  menhirs  above  mentioned  has  fallen  on  its 
side.  It  is  12  feet  long,  and  near  the  base  is  a  hollow  9  inches 
deep  and  9  inches  by  5  inches  across.  Another  menhir  found 
surrounded  by  a  small  circle  of  stones,  which  Capt.  ^lantell 
measured  in  the  Jordan  valley,  had  a  similar  hollow  in  the  side, 
and  I  was  interested  to  find  similar  hollows  in  the  side  stones  at 
Kits  Kotty  House,  and  in  the  great  stones  at  Stonehenge.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  clear  that  these  hollows  were  made  after  the  stones 
had  been  erected,  and  in  the  cases  cited,  the  hollows  are  rubbed 
in  a  manner  which  suggests  that  many  persons  must  have  put 
fingers  and  arms  into  the  hollow.  The  same  description  applies 
to  a  hole  in  one  of  the  piers  of  the  Hagia  Sophia  at  Constantin- 
ople, and  in  this  latter  case  the  hole  is  due  to  pilgrims  putting 
their  finders  into  it,  and  crraduallv  wearing  it  laro;er  and  smoother. 
Forbes  Leslie  mentions  menhirs  in  Kincardineshire  with  hollows 
three  inches  deep  in  the  sides.  Those  at  Stonehenge  are  much 
deeper.  The  two  menhirs  east  and  west  of  Fodderty  Church, 
Strathpeffer  have,  I  am  informed,  very  remarkable  hollows  of 
this  kind  in  their  sides,  which  my  correspondent  believes  to  have 
been  made  by  those  who  used  to  swear  by  these  stones,  and  who 
placed  their  hands  in  the  hollows. 

Swearing  by  menhirs  was  not  peculiar  to  the  early  Arabs,  for 
the  KintTs  of  the  Isles  in  lona  swore  by  the  'black  stones,'  and 
till  recent  times  the  Bretons  swore  bv  their  menhirs.  Thus  the 
hollow  in  the  stone  seems  to  have  served  the  same  purpose  as  the 
hole  through  a  menhir.      Oaths  on  the  Odin   Stone  at  Stennis 
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were  sworn  (till  it  was  destroyed  in  1814)  by  those  who  joined 
hands  tln'ou^h  tlie  stone ;  and  marriacjes  or  ena;ao;ements  were 
made  by  joining  hands,  in  presence  of  witnesses,  throngh  tlie 
Grey  Stone,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Mr.  Hogarth  tells  me 
that  the  Cyprns  peasants  plight  troth  by  joining  hands  throngh 
the  holes  in  the  o;reat  standing  stones,  of  which  he  discovered 
forty  in  the  island. 

Tlie  subject  of  these  holes  and  hollows  in  stones  leads  us  to 
consider  the  custom  of  '  passing  through,'  which,  widely  spread 
from  China  to  Ireland,  is  also  connected  with  menhirs  and 
dolmens.  Tlie  custom  existed  in  Palestine,  for  there  are  pillars 
in  the  Aksa  Mosque  between  which  Moslems  used  to  squeeze,  so 
that  thev  were  worn  half  through.  In  1881  iron  stanchions  were 
placed  between  them  to  render  this  practice  impossible.  A 
similar  practice  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  Olivet  is 
mentioned  by  St.  Willibald  in  722  A.D.,  '  the  man  who  can  creep 
between  the  wall  and  the  columns  shall  have  remission  of  sins.'  In 
Cyprus,  as  Mr.  Hogarth  tells  me,  pregnant  women  and  babies 
are  passed  through  some  of  the  larger  holes  in  menhirs  for  their 
health — this  being  the  usual  reason  for  the  custom  in  other 
countries.  Borlase  mentions  crawling  through  dolmens  in  the 
Scilly  Isles  and  in  Cornwall ;  and  in  some  cases  a  ring  stone, 
flanked  by  two  menhirs,  has  been  used — as  near  Lanyon,  where, 
down  to  1749,  this  was  supposed  to  cure  pains  in  the  back  or 
limbs.  In  the  Jordan  valley  we  found  a  stone,  not  indeed  a  ring, 
but  hollowed  into  a  rough  arch,  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
great  dolmen  centres.  Not  only  menhirs  and  dolmens,  however, 
but  trees,  withes,  and  holes  in  rocks,  have  been  so  used ;  and  the 
Canons  of  Ed^ar  forbade  the  dragging  of  babes  through  a  hole 
in  the  earth,  while  in  other  cases  they  were  passed  under  door- 
sills.* 

The  holes  in  menhirs  were  sometimes  used  for  libations.  In 
the  Western  Isles  milk  used  to  be  poured  through  such  a  hole  in 
a  sacred  stone.     In  Skye  milk  libations  were  poured  on  the  '  sun- 

*  In  Sardinia  a  circle  exists  with  two  curiously  worn  stones  (now  lying 
flat)  which  seem  to  have  presented  a  hollow  for  '  passing  through.'  They 
are  called  cuisses  de  femme,  '  woman's  thighs, '  from  their  shape. 
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stone'  clown  to  1796.  In  India,  as  among  the  Arabs,  the  liba- 
tions were  of  blood.  In  the  East,  also,  the  erect  stones  were 
frequently  anointed  with  oil — the  stone  of  Bethel  is  an  instance, 
and  Alexander  so  anointed  the  stone  on  the  grave  of  Achilles ; 
while  Arnobius,  among  other  patristic  writers,  speaks  of  '  oiled 
stones '  as  common  in  his  days.  The  pouring  of  libations  over 
the  lingam  stones  continues  to  our  own  times  in  India,  and  the 
remarkable  menhirs,  already  mentioned,  in  Moab  are  called  el 
MareigJidt — '  the  things  smeared  ' — which  seems  to  indicate  a 
similar  practice  in  this  connection.  Offerings  of  fruit  and 
flowers  are  said  by  Cesnola  to  be  still  placed  on  the  standing 
stones  in  Cyprus,  and  in  the  Talmud  we  have  a  notice  of  the 
placing  of  such  offerings  on  the  Markulim  or  stones  of  Mercury 
(Hermaic  stelas).  In  one  case  a  menhir  at  Amman  had  a  well- 
marked  cup-hollow  in  the  top  of  the  stone,  as  though  to  hold 
some  liquid,  and  I  find  that  in  Aberdeenshire  a  stone  with  a  hole 
in  the  top  was  supposed  to  produce  water  flowing  from  this  hole. 
It  seems  that  some  sort  of  unction  must  have  been  connected  with 
the  '  ambrosial  stones  '  which  appear  on  coins  of  Tyre  ;  *  and  a 
recently  discovered  text  from  Cyprus  speaks  of  the  feast  of  the 
anointing  of  the  conical  stone  of  Paphos,  which  represented 
Aphrodite. 

It  cannot,  of  coui'se,  be  denied  that  some  menhirs  are  merely 
headstones  to  graves ;  although  the  Khasi  tribes  who  erect  votive 
menhirs,  do  not  bury,  yet  we  have  several  instances  given  by  Du 
Chaillu  of  menhir  groups  on  the  sites  of  historic  battlefields :  at 
Place  Farm,  in  Wiltshire,  a  menliir  twelve  feet  high  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a  circle,  and  a  human  skeleton  is  siid  to  have  been 
found  buried  at  its  foot — yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Arabs 
sacrificed  girls  to  their  stone  gods  and  buried  them  at  the  stone. 
In  Sardinia,  where  (at  La  ISIarmora)  fine  menhirs  are  still  stand- 
incp,  there  are  also  erect  stones  with  holes  at  the  base  which  mark 
the  ends  of  the  so-called  '  giants'   graves,'  and  which  are  pretty 


*  These  'ambrosial  stones,'  shewn  with  streams  proceeding  from  them, 
are  also  mentioned  by  Nonnus  (Dionys,  xl.  v.  4(37-476).  On  one  coin  they 
bear  the  legend  IIETPE  AMBPOCIE,  and  they  were  said  to  exist  under  the 
sea  (Len.,  L<Mrcs  J.s*;/r. ,  ii.  p.  228,  note). 
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clearly  sepulchral.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  of  the 
menhirs  beyond  Jordan  are  sepulchral.  In  nearly  every  case, 
they  stand  on  rock,  and  no  grave  can  well  have  existed.  They 
are  more  probably  votive  stones  like  those  in  other  countries. 

Two  very  curious  groups  of  stelte,  on  the  hill  slopes  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  may  belong  to  a  later  age,  since  they  are  hewn.  They 
are  called  SeraUt  by  the  Arabs,  and  look  much  like  Roman  mile- 
stones, rudely  columnar,  with  a  square  base  cut  out  of  the  same 
block.  Of  all  these  I  made  measured  drawings,  but  was  unable 
to  learn  anything  about  them.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  road 
in  the  vicinity,  and  there  are  no  inscriptions  on  these  stones. 
The  two  groups  are  near  each  other,  eleven  in  one  group  and 
about  twenty-four  in  the  other.*  They  are  not  pillars  of  any 
building,  and  differ  in  dimensions.  Further  east,  at  a  ruin  called 
Kufeir,  there  is  a  menhir  still  standing,  eight  feet  high,  also 
called  by  the  same  name  Sarhut  (pi.  Serah'it). 

The  monument  which  I  found  on  Gilboa  belongs  to  a  rare 
class,  though  one  other  specimen  has  recently  been  found  in 
Bashan.  The  Gilboa  example  consists  of  a  trilithon,  opposite  to 
which  a  short  erect  stone  is  placed  {Memoirs  of  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine,  vol.  ii,,  p.  115),  and  there  is  a  monument  of  the  same 
kind  at  Oroust  in  Sweden  (Fergusson's  Rude  Stone  Monuments, 
p.  306).  In  the  tract  of  the  Mishna  I'elating  to  '  Strange 
Worship'  (Aboda  Sarah,  iv.  1),  we  find  it  mentioned  that  '  three 
stones  together  by  the  image  of  Markulim  (or  Menhir  of  Hermes) 
are  forbidden ; '  and  in  another  passage  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (Baba  Metzia,  25  b.),  it  is  explained  that  of  these  three 
stones,  two  were  side  by  side,  and  one  laid  flat  across  them.  It 
appears  that  this  sort  of  structure  was  not  uncommon  (Talmud, 
of  Babylon,  Beracoth,  57  b).  The  single  stones  thus  placed 
before  trilithons  are  called  '  Sentinel  Stones'  in  Europe. 

*In  this  connection  we  may  remember  the  group  of  thirty  stones  at 
Pharee  in  Achaia  near  the  statue  of  Hermes  (Pausanias,  vii.  22,  2). 
Pausanias  mentions  several  pillar-shaped  and  cone-shaped  statues  of  deities 
(ii.  9  ;  viii.  48  ;  Ix.  24,  etc.).  The  Lapides  qui  divi  dicuntnr  were  found 
at  Laodicea  in  Syria  (Lamprid.  Heliogah.  7,  quoted  by  Lenormant,  Lettres 
Assyr.^  ii.  p.  22S).  Sanchoniathon  speaks  of  l3aiTv\i.a  \iOovs  (:ix<pvxov%,  or 
'  living  stones  '  in  Phoenicia. 
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It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  place  offerings  on  the  top  of  the 
Markulini  (Abodah  Sara,  iv.  2),  and  no  doubt  also  on  any  trili- 
thon  placed  before  it.  We  see  that  this  custom  still  existed  in 
Palestine,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Rabbi  Ishmael,  a  contemporary 
of  Akiba,  or  about  135  a.d.  In  the  same  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  at  Kermario  in  Brittany  a  dolmen  is  accompanied 
not  by  one  stone,  but  by  an  alignment  of  menhirs. 

I  have  employed  the  word  dolmen  as  used  in  Brittany,  being 
that  most  commonly  applied  to  the  great  structures  with  a  flat 
coverstone  and  two  or  more  stones  supporting  it,  to  which  the 
name  cromlech  is  also  popularly  applied  in  Scotland.  These 
dolmens  are  not  very  common  in  either  England  or  Scotland, 
and  the  great  fields  of  such  remains  found  in  Algiers  seem  to 
present  more  examples  than  hitherto  known  elsewhere,  although 
these  are  probably  rivalled  by  the  newly  found  centres  beyond 
Jordan. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  structure  may  have  belonged  to  more 
than  one  class,  and  have  had  more  than  one  use — as  a  tomb,  as 
a  table,  or  in  the  larger  specimens  as  a  dwelling.*  When  the 
stones  are  covered  by  a  mound,  it  is  usually  certain  that  they 
formed  a  tomb,  sepulchral  remains  having  been  discovered  in 
such  dolmens,  which  are  indeed  only  very  large  cists.  At 
Karleby,  in  1874,  a  covered  dolmen  with  three  chambers  was  ex- 
plored, and  sixty  skeletons  were  found  (according  to  Du  Chaillu) 
with  arrow  heads  and  spear  points  of  flint  and  bronze.  Thus, 
whether  originally  erected  as  a  tomb  or  not,  it  was  at  any  rate 
so  used  by  some  early  people.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  suggested 
that  some  of  these  structures  may  be  dwellings  converted  into 
tombs  by  a  covering  mound,  according  to  a  custom  still  traceable 
among  some  savage  tribes ;  but  others  were  clearly  tribal  ceme- 
teries constructed  in  the  waste  lands  far  from  the  early  villages. 

Among  the  most  instructive  discoveries  made  with  respect  to 
such  sepulchral  chambers  must  be  reckoned  the  excavations  by 
Dy.  Lukis  in  Guernsey.  The  museum  containing  the  results  I 
was  recently  allowed,  through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Lukis,  to 


*  Dolmens  have  been  both  inhabited  by  human  beings  and  also  used  as 
pigstyes. 
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examine.  These  monuments,  called  '  altars '  by  the  inhabitants, 
(e.g.  Autel  du  Tus,  or  '  God's  altar,'  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
island)  are  cemeteries  in  which  were  buried  bodies  and  bones, 
some  of  which  had  been  burned  on  seaweed  fires.  Both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  from  child  to  aged  man,  are  represented.  In  one 
cemetery  above  300  bodies  were  found,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  in  these  cases,  as  in  India,  human  sacrifices  of  slaves  ac- 
count for  the  number.*  Well  finished  celts,  pottery,  handmade 
by  the  islanders  themselves,  and  other  objects  of  interest  were  re- 
covered. The  Guernsey  race  was  unacquainted  with  metal,  and 
the  pottery  seems  earlier  than  that  from  Arbor  Lowe  iti  our  own 
island.  It  resembles  that  from  the  Breton  dolmens,  and  is  much 
less  advanced  than  the  Irish  pottery  from  similar  monuments. 
The  jars  contained  originally  fish,  beef  bones,  limpets,  and  other 
food  for  the  manes.  The  race,  as  represented  by  the  skeleton, 
was  of  medium  height,  sturdv,  with  a  long  and  very  flat  head, 
somewhat  of  the  Scandinavian  type.  Some  skeletons  in  Guern- 
sey were  found  buried  in  contracted  attitudes,  as  at  Axevalla  in 
Westergothland,  or  in  Wiltshire,  a  custom  which  survived  very 
late  in  India,  but  which  in  Europe  occurs  among  peoples  unac- 
quainted with  metal  as  a  rule. 

The  Guernsey  dolmens  resemble  those  of  Brittany  and  of  the 
other  Channel  Islands.  In  Jersey  one  presents  a  round  chamber 
with  partitions.  One  of  the  so-called  '  altars '  is  in  the  church 
yard  of  the  Vale  Church  at  Guernsey,  and  this  connection  of 
ancient  rude  stone  monuments  with  churches  is  very  com- 
mon. The  Guernsey  race — possibly  Celtic- — had  attained 
to    no    very    high    condition      of      culture,     and     the     shape 

*  At  .Jewurji  in  Western  India,  Col.  Meadows  Taylor  found  an  ancient 
grave  covered  with  a  mound,  containing  two  bodies  laid  on  their  faces. 
Above  were  numerous  skeletons  thrown  into  the  pit,  representing  either  a 
hasty  subsequent  burial  or  the  bodies  of  slaves  slain  to  accompany  their 
buried  masters.  In  some  cases  heads  alone  were  found,  supposed  to  mark 
human  sacrifices  or  slain  enemies,  accompanying  the  regular  interment 
(Fergusson's  Rude  i>tonc  Munumentd,  p.  471).  At  Crookstone  hill  an 
interred  bodj'  is  found  in  a  barrow,  with  burned  bones  of  a  second  human 
being — perhaps  indicating  Suttee  of  the  widow  (Lubbock's  Prelmtutlc 
Times,  p.  142). 
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of  the  head  is  far  from  intellectual.  Yet  they  probably  had 
corn,  and  they  could  catch  fish,  and  kept  cattle.  Their  villages 
were  probably  of  wood  and  thatch  huts.  They  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  spin,  and  their  stone  weapons,  whether,  as  seems  usually 
probable,  made  on  the  spot,  or  perhaps,  in  other  cases,  brought 
from  the  mainland,  ^^■ere  of  great  beauty.  They  used  flint 
arrows,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  pickaxe  of  polished  stone.  It 
should  be  remembered,  iu  striving  to  estimate  the  date  of  these 
i-emains,  that  Phoenician  civilization — the  first  to  touch  our  coast 
— did  not  reach  Britain  till  about  400  or  500  B.C.  The  Stones 
of  Stennis  have  been  thought,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  to  belong  to  later  Norse  times,  and  the  Guernsey  race 
seems  to  claim  affinity  with  the  Norse,  whose  native  land  presents 
so  many  similar  monuments,  and  even  with  the  famous  and  yet 
earlier  flat-headed  barbarians  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

These  sepulchral  chambers  under  mounds  present  little  in 
common,  however,  with  the  erections  described  in  Palestine. 
Probably  the  whole  sul'ject  of  rude  stone  monuments  has  been 
obscured  by  the  attempt  to  find  a  single  explanation  which  should 
account  for  them  all,  and  a  single  race  and  period  to  which  they 
should  be  attributed.  The  more  we  learn  the  more  clearly  do  we 
perceive  that  rude  stone  structures  are  of  very  various  ages,  that 
they  were  erected  for  various  purposes  by  different  races,  and 
that  these  races  belonged  to  various  stages  of  civilisation,  though 
all  of  them  appear  to  have  been  illiterate. 

Nothing  is  more  indestructible  than  an  earthen  mound,  and  to 
suppose  that  all  dolmens  were  once  so  covered  is  impossible.  In 
India  as  in  Palestine,  many  specimens  erected  on  hard  rock  exist, 
where  earth  is  not  to  be  obtained  ;  and  where — as  in  Moab — we 
find  a  row  of  dolmens  almost  touching  each  other,  it  would  not 
be  possible  so  to  cover  them.  The  Moab  examples  were  carefully 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  being  possibly  sepulchral, 
but  not  a  sinole  indication  of  such  use  was  discovered.  Indeed 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  people  who  erected  them  buried  the  dead, 
for  like  the  Akkadians  and  other  early  Turanians  of  Western 
Asia,  they  may  have  burned  tiiera.  The  wild  tribes  of  India  (as 
Fergusson  notes)  make  diminutive  dolmen  boxes  of  stone,  con- 
taining a  small  stone  representing,  or  inhabited  by,  the  spirit  of 
XVII.  4 
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a  deceased  ancestor;  but  Meadows  Taylor  (^Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Bombay  Brancli.,  Journal,  January,  1853,  p.  350,)  says  that  most 
of  the  dohnens  known  to  him  were  erected  on  bare  rock  and  had 
no  funeral  deposit.  In  Arcot,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dolmen  thought 
to  be  a  tomb  has  been  found.*  In  Giiead  some  ashes  are  said  to 
have  been  found  under  a  dolmen,  but  the  account  given  is  insuffi- 
cient to  lead  to  any  conclusion.  Not  only  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  found  in  ^loab,  but  there  are  also  a  large  number  of  exam-- 
pies  so  small,  or  so  low  "above  the  rock,  that  no  corpse  could  be 
placed  under  them.  In  fact  the  majority  are  too  small  for 
dwellings  or  tombs,  and  though  I  was  able  to  stand  upright  in- 
side the  best  examples,  not  one  was  as  large  as  our  English 
example  of  Kitts  Kotty  House  which  I  examined  in  1884. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  whatever  the  Moabite  dolmens  may 
have  been  they  were  not  used  as  tombs;  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
find  evidence  of  any  '  free-standing '  dolmen  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  tomb.  Those  under  mounds  have  sometimes  air 
passages  leading  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  tumulus  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  left  to  allow  for  egress  and  ingress  for  the 
spirit  of  the  dead.  It  would  not  be  impossible  that  the  free 
dolmens  served  for  burning  the  dead,  whose  spirits  afterwards 
might  haunt  the  spot — which  would  account  for  their  being- 
called  '  ghoul's  houses '  by  the  Arabs,  but  I  cannot  cite  any  fact 
in  support  of  this  suggestion. 

8ome  of  the  Moab  dolmens  consisted  of  three  stones,  some  had 
four  or  more  slabs  to  support  the  table.  In  many  cases  tliese 
were  arranged  to  form  a  four  sided  structure,  like  a  great  box  or 
chamber;  in  a  few  cases  there  was  also  a  flat  floorstone  within. 
On  tlie  other  hand  man\-  were  onlv  demi-dolmens,  as  alreadv 
described,  on  a  hillside,  with  one  stone  supporting  the  table.  In 
the  Jordan  valley  and  in  Bashan,  tliey  occur  raised  on  a  little 
platform,  and  surrounded  by  stones  ranged  in  a  circle,  recalling 
the  Algerian   dolmens,  which  stand  on  platforms   with  regular 


*J.  H.  Rivett  Carnac,  Archceological  Notes,  1879,  mentions  a  small 
kistvaen  including  an  erect  stone  or  Mahadeo  raised  on  an  ancient  tumulus, 
but  itself  modern.  Outside  this  was  a  single  menhir  with  a  cup  hollow  in 
the  side. 
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steps.  In  Brittany  dolmens  on  mounds  are  known  ;  and  dolmens 
are  known  in  Europe  both  in  the  middle  and  also  on  the  circum- 
ference of  circles. 

Some  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  Bashan  dolmens,  which  have 
the  box  form,  have  a  hole  through  one  of  the  end  stones.  Mr. 
Guy  Lestrange  measured  some  of  these  holes  and  found  them 
two  feet  in  diameter.  I  did  not  discover  an  example  in  Moab, 
but  Irby  and  Mangles  describe  them  near  the  Jabbok,  and  this 
peculiarity  is  also  known  in  India.  Mr.  Fergusson  speaks 
of  some  of  the  Khassia  dolmens  as  containing  ashes  and 
bones,  being  box  shaped,  with  a  hole  in  the  end  stone.  The 
Khassia  trilithons,  on  the  other  hand,  had  nothing  in  or  under 
them.  Holed  dolmens  are  also  common  in  France,  but  in  this 
connection  we  must  not  forget  the  peasant  practice  of  crawling 
through  dolmens  mentioned  by  Borlase.  Forbes  Leslie  speaks  of 
the  '  old  wife's  lift '  at  Craig  Madden,  in  Stirlingshire,  where 
women,  fearing  to  die  childless,  crawled  through  under  a  table 
stone.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  children  and  sick  persons  have 
been  laid  on  dolmens  to  heal  them.  Two  of  the  dolmens  in 
Galilee  bear  names,  as  above  noted,  which  suggest  similar 
practices,  one  being  the  '  stone  of  blood,'  and  the  other  the 
'  stone  of  pregnancy.' 

It  was  quite  clear  from  the  numerous  examples  in  Moab  that 
the  ratio  entis  of  the  structure  was  the  tablestone.  In  France 
we  have  a  table-stone  measuring  38  feet  by  14  feet.  The  largest 
measured  in  Gilead  (at  Amman)  was  13  feet  by  11  feet,  and  in 
Moab  I  found  diminutive  specimens  only  3  feet  square  and  2  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  large  specimen  at  Amman  was  very  in- 
teresting, because  of  its  system  of  cup-hollows  and  ducts  in  the 
capstone,  and  of  these  cup-hollows  I  found  other  examples  (with 
or  without  ducts)  both  in  capstones,  and  in  one  case  in  the  floor- 
stone,  and  occasionally  on  the  bare  rock  beside  the  dolmen.  I 
observed  also  that  in  tlie  majority  of  the  dolmens  the  capstone 
was  slightly  tilted,  evidently  by  design,  for  in  some  cases  a  small 
stone  w^as  inserted  to  scotch  it  up.  It  seemed  to  me  clear,  there- 
fore, that  libations  of  some  kind  must  have  been  poured  upon  the 
stones  in  former  ages. 

Of  file  cun  hollows  I  made  measurement,  with  sketches  of  the 
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ducts  which  connect  them.  The  hollows  are  usually  rough,  but 
in  some  instances  carefully  shaped.  None  of  the  rings  which  are 
known,  in  Britain,  surrounding  cups  in  rocks,  occur  in  Moab, 
nor  are  the  cups  arranged  in  circles  like  those  recently  found  on 
rocks  in  Argyleshire*  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  Borlase  wriiingin 
1769,  mentions  cups  (one  6  inches  deep  and  18  inches  across)  on 
rocks  in  Cornwall,  with  channels  2  inches  wide,  and  other  cups 
and  ducts  in  the  Scilly  Islands.  He  also  describes  a  dolmen  • 
(Essays  on  Antiquities  of  Cornwall^  Plate  xiii.)  covered  with 
small  basins,  and  with  two  larger  ones  connected.  This  table- 
stone  was  33  feet  by  18  feet,  and  he  also  describes  cup-hollows 
on  Logan  or  Rocking  Stones.     Du  Chaillu  found  a  freestanding 

*  See  Scottisli  Nevs,  November  3,  1886.  Mr.  F.  R.  Coles  in  1887  kindly 
sent  me  an  account  of  a  rock  on  which  were  250  cups  arranged  in  concentric 
circular  form.  Some  described  by  Sir  H.  Maxwell  were  found  by  clearing 
away  moss  and  turf  above  the  rock.  Cup  hollows  on  flat  surfaces  must 
evidently  be  distinguished  from  those  on  vertical  stones.  In  the  latter 
cases  they  seem  to  be  often  ornamental  (as  at  Malta  the  Hagiar  Kem  is 
adorned  with  dotted  markings).  Some  such  cuttings  often  adorn  the  edge 
of  a  stone,  and  in  many  cases  more  elaborate  adornment  with  circles  and 
spirals  occurs  in  late  examples.  The  Rev.  E.  B.  Savage  sent  me  in  1886 
a  photograph  of  a  curious  stone  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  has  three  cups 
on  one  side  and  nine  on  the  other  :  beneath  the  nine  (if  the  stone  were 
erect)  was  a  much  larger  and  very  well  shaped  basin  in  the  side.  In  Indian 
examples  one  hollow  is  in  like  manner  often  larger  than  the  rest,  which  are 
of  one  size.  Sir.  J.  Simpson's  monograph  on  the  subject  has  been  compared 
with  the  Indian  examples  of  cup  markings  and  rings  by  J.  H.  Rivett  Carnac 
(Rl.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal  Reprint,  1879).  Both  in  Scotland  and  on  mono- 
liths in  India  (as  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  elsewhere)  the  cups  are  on  vertical 
surfaces.  The  Indian  examples  are  very  regularly  arranged  in' rows.  The 
peculiar  rings,  with  a  duct  leading  away  from  the  circle,  also  occur  in 
India  where  they  are  connected  with  the  lingam  and  yoni  of  Hindu  ritual. 
The  circle  surrounded  a  little  erect  stone,  and  held  the  libation  poured  on 
the  stone.  This  was  the  poor  man's  substitute  for  the  more  elaborate 
Mahadeo  of  the  rich.  The  circle  and  groove  are  chalked  on  stones  in  India 
by  those  who  take  part  in  wedding  processions.  The  great  antiquity  of 
these  marks  seems  indicated  by  their  being  common  to  the  Indian  and 
Scottish  peasantry.  Near  Heshbon  I  found  a  large  detached  boulder,  the 
top  of  which  was  covered  all  over  with  good  sized  cup  hollows.  [See 
Memoirs  of  /Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  Vol.  I.,  under  'Ain  Hesban.]  In 
Norway  cup  hollows  are  said  to  be  still  used  for  making  ofl'eriiigs  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  such  as  lard,  honey  and  butter. 
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dolmen  at  Fasmorup  in  Skane,  with  cup-hollows  in  the  table- 
stone.  He  shews  eight  or  nine,  and  they  were  about  two  inches 
across. 

There  appears  little  reason  to  doubt  that  such  cup-hollows  on 
flat  surfaces  are  connected  with  libations  of  some  sort,  poured  on 
the  rocks  or  on  the  tablestones  of  dolmens,  and,  as  we  have  above 
noted,  also  over  menhirs.  Dolmens  are  intimately  connected 
with  ancient  superstitions,  and  in  Ireland  are  called  'beds  of 
Grain  ' — the  Celtic  name  of  the  sun  (Apollo  Granno).  We  must 
not  forget  the  Greek  example  at  the  temple  of  Demeter  in 
Arcadia,  called  the  Petroma,  a  dolmen  by  which  men  swore  oaths, 
and  under  which  a  sacred  volume  was  kept.  In  Cyprus  there  is 
a  dolmen  enclosed  in  a  JSIoslem  sacred  place,  and  examples  of 
dolmens  in  churches  occur  in  Spain.  The  Arabs  in  Moab  still 
erect  little  trilithons,  three  feet  high,  on  the  w^st  side  of  circles 
built  round  the  tombs  of  their  Sheikhs,  and  on  these  little  altars 
they  place  offerings  to  the  dead — beads,  coins,  blue  crockery, 
iron  knife  blades,  and  berries  or  pebbles,  often  apparently  mere 
records  of  a  visit  to  the  spot. 

The  point  which  appears  to  me  most  instructive  in  the 
Syrian  examples  is  their  great  number  at  any  one  centre.  In 
England  we  find  them  singly,  but  in  Moab  I  have  seen  a  line 
of  20  or  30,  in  some  cases  neai'ly  touching  each  other.  In  one 
instance  a  dolmen  at  El  Mareighat  occurs  at  the  edge  of  the 
great  circle  of  menhirs  about  to  be  described,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  in  groups  with  no  other  remains.  We  have 
seen  that  many  are  only  small  stone  tables :  that  others 
bear  evidence  of  libations  poured  over  them :  that  such 
trilithons  were  used  in  Palestine  in  the  2nd  century, 
A.D.,  as  altars ;  and  that  everywhere  dolmens  are  con- 
nected with  superstitious  rites.  It  appears  to  me  therefore 
probable  that  many  at  least  of  these  freestanding  trilithons  are 
to  be  regarded  as  sacrificial  structures,  nor  does  their  great 
number  at  one  site  contradict  this,  since  numerous  altars  on 
one  spot  are  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament  (Numbers  xxiii.  1  : 
Hosea  xii.  11).  On  Mount  Nebo  itself,  where  Balak  is  related 
to  -have  erected  altars,  we  found  several  dolmens ;  and  the 
site  of  Wady  Jideid  where  they  are  very  numerous  is  probably 
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the  ancient  Baraoth  Baal  or  '  liigli  places  of  Baal,'  As  regards 
this  word,  the  Hebrew  HDH  is  compared  by  Gesenins  with  the 
Greek  (Non  Aryan)  word  /3w^6s  a  sepulchral  or  other  mound  or 
altar  (cf.  Ihad  viii.  441,  Odys.  viii.  10).  The  Hebrew  word  is 
used  both  for  a  holy  place  and  also  for  a  tombstone  (Jer.  iii, 
31,  Ezek.  xliii.  7).  In  the  inscription  on  the  Moabite  Stone 
the  same  word  is  used  (line  3)  to  signify  the  stone  itself — a 
round-headed  stele  like  a  modern  tombstone.  It  appears  there- 
fore that  we  may  render  Bamoth  Baal,  '  the  monuments  of 
Baal,'  and  that  the  existing  monuments  on  the  site  may  be 
those  intended  by  the  name. 

A  circle,  being  easy  to  describe  with  a  string  and  central 
peg,  is  one  of  the  earliest  architectural  forms.  Clearly  a  circle 
may  be  used  for  many  purposes.  Huts  were  built  rorind,  long 
before  the  quadrangle  was  found  more  convenient.  Circles  of 
earth  (peculiar  almost  to  the  British  Isles)  are  well  known  to 
have  been  used  as  meeting  places — Motes  for  Things.*  Circles 
have  surrounded  tombs,  and  are  still  rudely  built  up  with  dry 
stone  walls,  by  the  Arabs,  round  the  graves  of  important 
persons,  the  interior  of  such  circles  being  sanctuai'ies.  A  recent 
writer  in  the  Archccological  Review,  speaks  of  '  hut  circles  '  in 
the  Jordan  Valley,  but  I  am  unaware  of  any  such  case  ;  the 
only  circles  which  I  know  iu  that  region  being  one  round  a 
menhir,  and  a  few  round  dolmens.  These  do  not  resemble  hut 
circles.  The  circles  really  ancient  and  important  which  we 
explored  in  Moab  were  all  on  the  hills,  and  were  much  too 
large  to  have  been  hut  circles,  whatever  else  they  may  have 
been. 


•Compare  Iliad,  xviii,  Odys.  viii.  A  court  was  held  in  1349  at  the 
standing  stones  of  Rane,  and  in  1380  at  the  stones  of  Rath  (Forbes  Leslie, 
i.  p.  229).  Fergiisson  notes  that  no  sepulchral  remains  have  been  found 
inside  the  circles  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  however  many  barrows  exist 
near  them.  The'  magic  circle  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Oriental  demon- 
ology.  The  Syrian  Arabs  have  a  practice  of  ordeal,  by  standing  in  a  circle 
drawn  round  an  ant  hill,  and  swearing  innocence  '  in  the  circle  of  Solomon 
son  of  David.'  In  some  cases  later  interments  in  circles  have  occurred  (as 
at  Nagpur,  where  a  fakir  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  an  ancient  circle — 
J.  H.  Rivett  Carnac,  Arch.  Notes,  1S79).  Charlemagne  forbade  burial  ad 
tumulos  pcKjanorum  {ci.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  156.) 
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No  oue  acquainted  ^vith  oriental  antiquity  will  doubt  that 
circular  enclosures  were  also  used  as  sacred  places,  Avhere 
sacrifices  were  offered,  and  which  were  perambulated  by  the 
worshippers.  Near  the  first  cataract  the  Arabs  of  the  Soudan 
are  said*  to  worship  in  circles  of  stone  4  or  5  feet  high  on  hill 
tops  ;  and  remains  of  such  a  circle  are  still  left  at  the  entrance 
to  the  'Eleusinian  Way,'  (Dodwell,  Tour  in  Greece  IL,  p.  172). 
The  Dekhan  circles  in  India,  with  a  single  stone  outside  to  the 
south-west,  are  still  the  scene  of  local  sacrifices.  It  appears 
indeedjt  that  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  circle  at  Dingwall 
as  late  as  1656  A.D.,  with  libations  of  milk.  In  Palestine  we 
have  a  famous  historic  instance  of  a  circle  of  twelve  stones  at 
Gilgal — a  word  meaning  '  circle  ' — which  was  the  meeting 
place  ot  Israel,  and  a  centre  of  worship  and  sacrifice  (Judges 
iii.  19  ;  Hosea  iv.  15,  ix.  15  ;  Amos  v.  5).  There  Avere  a  good 
many  places  of  this  name  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
word  generally  surviving  to  the  present  day  as  jiljiUeh.  An- 
other Hebrew  word  tor  such  enclosures  was  Hazor,  which  in 
Arabic  becomes  Hach\  and  not  only  does  this  term  often  occur 
geographically,  but  one  of  the  huge  circles  found  in  IMoab  is 
called  el  Hadr,  or  '  the  enclosure.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  concerning  the  English 
stone  circles,  is  that  investigated  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis — namely, 
the  existence  (as  in  the  Indian  circles  of  the  Dekhan)  of  a 
single  stone  outside  the  circle.  In  England  it  is  most  fre- 
quently on  the  north-east,  and  at  Stonehenge  it  is  in  the  exact 
line  of  the  solstitial  rising  of  the  summer  sun.  At  Roll  Rich 
the  '  Kingstone  '  answers  to  the  '  Friar's  Heel '  at  Stonehenge, 
at  Stanton  Drew  '  Hauteville's  Quoit '  is  N.  E.  of  the  great 
circle.  Similar  stones  on  the  north-east  occur  at  Dance  Maen 
in  Cornwall,  and  at  Gidleigh  in  Devon  ;:j:  and  there  seems  no 
valid  objection  to  the  view  that  stones  so  placed  mark  ancient 
rough  observations  of  the  seasons,  which  before  the  construc- 

*  Academy,  18th  Nov.,  1876. 

t  Forbes  Leslie,  I.  p.  225. 

X  Journal,  Anthropological  Institute,  Nov.  1882.  See  also  Carnac, 
Archaoluiiical  Notes.  He  gives  an  instance  of  an  Indian  circle  with  a 
monolith  80  feet  to  the  south-west  outside. 
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tion  of  calendars  must  have  been  of  high  importance  to  both 
pastoral  and  agricultural  tribes  of  rude  races. 

In  some  cases  dolmens  occupy  the  centre  or  occur  on  the 
edge  of  the  circle.  At  Arbor  Lowe  we  have  a  central  dolmen, 
as  well  as  in  the  Stennis  circle  ;  but  we  have  already  seen  that 
it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  such  circles  are  sepulchral, 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  dolmen. 

The  circles  found  in  Moab  recall  those  found  by  Palgrave  in 
Arabia,  and  some  noted  by  Prof  Palmer  in  the  Sinaitic  desert. 
Some  of  his  examples  seem,  however,  to  have  been  ordinary 
modern  Arab  circles  round  tombs.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance in  Moab  was  that  at  el  Mareighat,  on  the  high  ground 
north  of  the  Zerka  Maain  (the  ancient  Callirhoe),  which  may 
now  be  described. 

There  seems  no  particular  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  site 
at  el  Mareighat,  except  that  there  is  a  fine  stream  in  the  valley 
below.*  There  is  no  extensive  view :  for  the  small  fiat  area, 
is  surrounded  by  spurs  of  higher  ground.  A  stony  knoll  rises 
from  the  flat  ground,  and  on  its  summit  are  three  menhirs  on 
bare  rock,  the  longest  about  six  feet  high.  They  are  towards 
the  south  side  of  a  small  circle,  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  of 
stones  two  or  three  feet  high  on  the  knoll.  There  are  traces 
of  a  larger  surrounding  circle  of  similar  erect  stones  at  the  foot 
of  the  knoll,  the  western  half  being  clearly  defined,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  three  hundred  yards  ;  and  just  outside  this 
on  the  north-west  is  a  dolmen  facing  towards  the  central  point 
on  the  knoll.  On  the  south  about  a  dozen  menhirs  three  or 
four  feet  high  are  raised  irregularly — probably  votive  stones 
raised  by  those  visiting  the  circle,  and  immediately  east  of  the 
knoll    is    a    regular    alignment    of    rows    thirty   feet    apart, 

*  I  do  not  know  if  in  England  any  particular  connection  between  rude 
stone  monuments  and  streams  has  been  noticed.  Stonehenge  is  near  a 
river,  but  a  British  village  could  not  well  be  supplied  with  water  in  other 
parts  of  the  downs.  '  Kitts  Cotty  house'  and  the  circle  of  '  Countless 
Stones'  near  it,  are  close  to  the  historic  ford  of  the  Medway,  but  in  England 
water  is  not  as  scarce  as  in  Palestine.  The  Breton  Menhirs  are  said  to  go 
down  to  the  stream  to  drink,  and  'rain  making'  is  connected  with  the 
Water  Cross  in  the  Western  Isles.  The  monuments  were,  however,  pro- 
bably erected  at  inhabited  settlements,  and  therefore  near  water. 
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running  north  and  south.  Further  east  for  about  fifty  feet  is 
another  long  alignment.  The  surrounding  knolls  are  covered 
with  dolmens,  the  number  of  which  I  estimated  to  be  about 
150  in  all.  I  made  measured  drawings  of  five  of  the  best 
specimens,  with  capstones  from  9  to  13  feet  long,  raised  about 
3^  feet  above  the  ground — measuring  under  the  stone.  There 
is  a  fine  menhir,  hewn  with  a  rounded  top,  about  a  mile  to  the 
east,  called  Hajr  el  Mansub,  or  '  the  erected  stone,'  but  the 
other  menhirs  are  not  hewn  and  are  of  smaller  size. 

This  monument  is  unique  in  the  region  explored,  but  f  m-ther 
north,  at  Minyeh,  is  a  group  of  seven  circles,  each  with  a 
cubical  block  in  the  centre,  and  sometimes  with  a  rude  en- 
closure on  the  east  side.  The  best  preserved  specimen  was 
photographed  :  the  interior  diameter  of  the  circle  is  here  18 
feet. 

Another  kind  of  circle,  of  which  five  examples  were  found, 
is  an  enclosure  made  by  a  drystone  wall.  One  example  at 
Hadanieh  is  250  feet  across,  the  walls  40  feet  thick  and  5  feet 
high.  The  Survey  Camp  was  erected  inside  it.  There  is  a 
copious  spring  below  the  ledge  on  which  it  is  constructed. 

North  of  the  same  valley,  on  the  south  slope  of  Mount  Nebo, 
Capt.  Mantell  found  a  similar  circle  100  feet  in  diameter,  with 
walls  12  feet  thick  ;  and  he  discovered  others  as  large  almost 
as  that  at  Hadanieh. 

Canon  Tristram  saw  seven  or  eight  similar  circles  east  of 
Kerak,  about  the  same  size,  and  whatever  their  use  or  oiigin 
they  are  certainl}?-  works  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
Mareighat  remains,  however,  belong  to  another  class,  and 
probably  served  another  pui-pose,  being  most  like  the  sacred 
circles  of  the  hill  tribes  in  India. 

Cairns  are  very  common  in  Sjaia,  and  are  of  all  sizes.  They 
are  erected  to  mark  boundaries,  to  cover  the  dead,  and  some- 
times as  memorials  of  an  event.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  note 
that  they  are  also  at  times  connected  with  superstition.  In 
India  cairns  have  been  formed  by  the  practice  of  throwing  a 
stone  at  the  sacred  lingam,  as  a  memorial  of  a  visit ;  and  so  in 
Palestine  the  Jews  pile  stones  in  the  tomb  of  Simon  the  Just ; 
and  they  also  throw  stones  at  the  so-called  '  tomb  of  Absalom  ' 
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(whidi  dates  only  from  the  Greek  period)  as  a  malediction. 
At  Mecca  also  stone  throwing  at  the  devil  is  one  of  the  practices 
of  the  Haj.  Maimouides,  the  famous  Rabl)inical  commentator, 
says  that  Markulim  was  worshipped  by  throwing  a  little  stoiio 
at  his  image  ;  and  Jerome  understands  the  same  practice  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Prov.  xxvi.  8).*  Stone  throwing  was 
also  a  Greek  rite  (Pausan.  II.  32,  3)  ;  and  at  Foulis,  in  Perth- 
shire, a  cairn  of  large  size  surrounds  a  columnar  stone.t  So 
also  at  Mizpeh,  Jacob's  followers  erected  a  cairn  in  connection 
Avith  a  menhir  (Gen.  xxxi.  46)  as  a  memorial  of  a  treaty. 
Very  large  cairns  were  found  in  Moab. 

The  disc  stones  found  in  Moab  are  perhaps  of  later  age,  for 
they  are  well  hewn  to  shape.  They  are  certainly  not  mill- 
stones, being  much  too  large  for  such  purpose.  One  lying  flat 
in  the  Jordan  Valley  is  called  '  the  dish  of  Abu  Zeid,'  and  is 
11^  feet  in  diameter  and  3^  feet  thick.  Abu  Zeid  is  said  to 
have  cut  up  a  camel  on  it.  Another  standing  on  end  at  Kefeir 
Abu  Bedd  is  9^  feet  in  diameter,  1  foot  4  inches  thick  :  a  third 
at  el  Kulejiych  is  6  feet  in  diameter  and  has  no  hole  in  the 
centre.  The  mill  stones  used  in  Palestine  are  generally  not 
more  than  3  feet  in  diameter.  I  am  informed  that  in  India 
such  round  stone  tables  occur,  and  are  used  for  cutting  up 
sacrifices.  The  Arabs  before  Muhammad  also  venerated  a 
stone  called  Rabhah,  on  which  camels  used  to  be  cut  up  as  a 
sacrifice. 

I  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  rude  stone  monu- 
ments of  Syria  the  mounds  which  are  so  common  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  called  2'ells  and  evidently  of  great  anti(|uity. 
Those  which  Sir  C.  AVarren  excavated  at  Jericho  proved  to  be 
solid,  without  any  cist  or  sepulchral  chamber.  They  consisted 
of  sun  dried  bricks,  and  are  of  the  same  character  with  those 
on  which  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  were  erected.     They  appear 

*  The  words  nrjIIID;!    TI1>J    ")1^3  are  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  '  Sicut 

qui  luittit  lapidem  in  acervum  mercurii.'    Compare  the  'E/j/iaTos  Xd^os  (Odys., 
xvi.,  471).     Len.,  Ldtres  Assyr.,  II.,  p.  326. 

t  Wilson's  Archoeology  of  Scotland,  p.  59. 

X  Abu  Zeid  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  Arab  legend  and  poetry. 
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to  be  artificial  hillocks  on  which  ancient  towns  and  citadels 
were  built,  but  in  no  case  have  rude  stone  monuments  been 
found  on  such  mounds  in  Syria,  though  in  Brittany  we  have 
cases  of  menhirs  and  dolmens  on  the  tops  of  mounds.  The 
barrows  and  small  sepulchral  mounds  of  our  own  country  have 
no  counterpart  in  Sj^ria,  where  tombs  were  usually  hewn  in  the 
rock  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

Althouofh  the  round-headed  Turanian  race  to  which  we  mav 
perhaps  attribute  the  monuments  of  Syria,  found  its  way  to 
Europe,  and  is  still  represented  in  speech,  if  not  in  physical 
type,  by  the  Basque  and  Hungarians,  yet  in  the  north  of 
Europe  we  have  no  remains  of  their  languages.  There  was  an 
early  round-headed  type  in  central  Europe,  to  which  the  Saxons 
appear  to  have  belonged,  but  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  England 
wore  long-headed,  and  the  Celts,  according  to  the  researches 
of  sober  scholars,  were  members  of  the  same  long-headed 
Aryan  family.  Whether  Celts  or  Norse,  the  dolmen  builders  of 
the  west  of  Europe  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  of  different 
race  to  those  who  erected  the  Syrian  monuments,  and  there  is 
no  distinct  evidence  that  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  Europe 
are  of  the  same  origin  with  the  free  dolmens  of  Syria. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  (near  Almit)  there  are  curious 
sepulchral  chambers  built  up  with  dr}-  stone  walls,  aiid  called 
by  the  peasantry  '  Amalekite  graves,'  or  'graves  of  the  children 
of  Israel,'  which  bear  on  a  smaller  scale  some  resemblance  to 
the  'fairy  grottoes'  of  Brittany  and  the  Channel  Islands,  which 
were  sepulchral  and  covered  with  turf  and  with  earthen 
mounds;  but  in  studying  so  difficult  a  subject  it  is,  as  has  per- 
haps been  sufficiently  shewn  in  this  paper,  most  unsafe  to 
attempt,  by  a  single  theory,  to  account  for  the  reasons  which 
led  primitive  mankind  to  pile  up  the  great  structures  which 
have  survived  the  assaults  of  time  in  so  many  regions  of  Asia 
and  of  Europe. 

C.   R.   CONDER. 
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Art.  IIL— the  PEOPLES  OF  ANCIENT  SCOTLAND. 
Being  the  Fourth  Rhind  Lecture. 

IN  this  lecture  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  chief  peoples  beyond  the  Forth 
at  the  dawn  of  the  history  of  this  country,  and  to  follow  that 
down  sketchil}'  to  the  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  Alban. 
This  last  part  of  the  task  is  not  undertaken  for  its  own  sake, 
or  for  the  sake  of  writing  on  the  history  of  Scotland,  which 
has  been  so  ably  handled  by  Dr.  Skene  and  other  historians,  of 
whom  you  are  justly  proud,  but  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  facts  which  that  history  offers  as 
the  means  of  elucidating  tlie  previous  state  of  things.  The 
initial  difficulty  is  to  discover  just  a  few  fixed  points  for  our 
triangulation  so  to  say.  This  is  especially  hard  to  do  on  the 
ground  of  history,  so  I  would  try  first  the  geography  of  the 
country ;  and  here  we  obtain  as  our  data  the  situation  of  the 
river  Clyde  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  then  that  of  the  Grampian 
]\Iountains  and  the  Mounth  or  the  high  lands,  extending  across 
the  country  from  Ben  Nevis  towards  Aberdeen.  Coming 
now  more  to  historical  data,  one  may  mention,  as  a  fairly  well- 
defined  fact,  the  position  of  the  Koman  vallum  between  the 
Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  coinciding  probably  with  the 
line  of  forts  erected  there  by  Agricola  in  the  year  81 ;  and  it 
is  probably  the  construction  of  this  vallum  that  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  statements  relative  to  Severus  building  a 
wall  across  the  island.  In  the  next  place  may  be  mentioned 
as  fairly  certain  that  Ptolemy's  Dumnonii  extended  from  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde  across  the  rivers 
Clyde  and  Forth  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Earn,  two  of  the  towns 
which  he  ascribes  to  them  being  situated  beyond  the  Forth, 
namely,  Alauna,  supposed  to  be  at  Ardoch,  or  somewhere 
nearer  to  the  Allan  ;  and  Victoria,  further  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  Tay.  Add  to  this  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Dumnonii  were  a  Brythonic  people  of  the  P  group, 
like  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  and  the  Bretons,  as  well  as  the 
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aucient  Gauls,  and  not  a  Goidelic  people  of  the  Q  group,  like 
the  Goidels  of  Erinn,  Man,  and  Scotland.  To  be  more  accurate, 
let  us  only  say  that  the  ruling  classes  among  the  Dumnonii 
were  Brythouic,  leaving  the  descent  of  the  balk  of  the  people 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Then,  lastly,  there  remains,  from  a 
previous  attempt  of  mine  to  fix  a  few  points  in  this  early 
history,  the  indubitable  fact  of  the  virtual  identity  of  the  name 
of  the  Verturiones  of  Ammianus  j\Iarcellinus  with  that  of  the 
province  of  Fortrenn,  which  approximately  consisted  of 
Menteith  and  Strathearn. 

The  extensive  tract  of  country,  whose  boundaries  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  a  mention  of  the  Roman  Rampart,  the 
Grampians  and  the  Mounth,  is  a  fairly  well-defined  one,  and  it 
proved  the  theatre,  so  to  say,  of  the  principal  acts  in  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Albau.  Now,  of  the  seven  eponymous  sous 
of  Cruithne  mentioned  in  a  previous  lecture,  three  have  their 
local  habitation  and  their  name  in  this  region,  to  wit,  Fortrenn, 
Fib,  whose  name  echoes  that  of  Fife,  and  Circinn,  whose  name 
forms  part  of  that  of  the  Mearns  in  its  Goidelic  form  of  Mag 
Circiun,  the  Plain  of  Circinn  or  Girg.  Without  the  qualifi- 
cation introduced  by  the  word  mag,  '  a  plain  or  field,'  Circinn 
may  be  interpreted  territorially  to  have  meant  the  tract  consist- 
ing of  Angus  and  the  Mearns.  At  any  rate  this  agrees  with 
the  12th  century  tract,  enumerating  the  provinces  as  the  result 
of  dividing  Scotland  betv/een  seven  brothers,  the  sons,  doubt- 
less, of  Cruithne  ;  but  in  the  tract  each  province  is  sub-divided, 
and  Circinn  gives  place  to  Enegus  cum  Moerne.  Similarly, 
instead  of  Fib  we  have  Fif  cum  Fotlireve,  which,  by  thus  sup- 
plementing Fife,  extended  the  province  to  the  vicinity  of 
Stirling,  the  Ochils,  and  Abernethy,  The  treatment  of  For- 
trenn is  the  same,  except  that  the  name  Fortrenn  disappears, 
to  wit,  in  favour  of  Stradeern  cum  Meneted.  The  same  tract 
also  gives  a  list  of  the  seven  provinces  or  kiugdnms,  as 
it  calls  them,  without  reference  to  the  seven  brothers 
but  by  defining  them  mostly  according  to  their  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  In  the  Cisgrampian  region  which 
concerns  us  now,  this  latter  list,  like  the  previous  one, 
places   three  realms :    the  first   is   an   inland   tract  from  the 
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Forth  to  the  Tay,  evidently  iuchidiug  Fortrenu;  the  second 
begins  from  Athran,  that  is  to  say  Athrie,  near  StirHug, 
and  takes  in  the  bends  of  the  coast  as  far  as  iiilef,  supposed  to 
be  the  river  Ishi ;  but  the  Liff  has  also  been  suggested,  which 
flows  into  the  Tay  where  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire  meet  on 
the  Firth  of  Tay.  In  either  case,  therefore,  this  kingdom 
Avould  comprise  not  only  Fif  cum  Fothreve  but  also  possibly  a 
part  of  Gowrie.  The  third  kingdom  in  this  region  extended 
from  the  Hilef  to  the  Dee,  so  that  it  took  in  Enegus  cum  Moemie 
or  the  modern  counties  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine,  Putting- 
aside  the  subdivision  it  will  be  seen  that  these  arrangements 
agree  in  dividing  Cisgrampian  Alban  into  three  regions, 
but  that  they  show  a  difference  real  or  apparent  ^\\ih.  re- 
gard to  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  middle  realm. 

If  you  will  for  a  moment  turn  to  Ptolemy's  Geography, 
you  will  find  that  he  assigned  only  two  peoples  to  this  Cis- 
grampian country,  namely,  the  Dumnonii,  whose  northern 
territories  came  within  it,  and  another  people  called  the  Verni- 
cones,  to  whom  he  gives  only  one  town,  namely,  Orrea,  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  sought  somewhere  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Orr  or  Ore  Water  with  the  Leven  in  Fifeshire ;  but  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Vernicones  must  have  extended  north  towards  the 
mountains  as  Ptolemy  makes  it  conterminous  with  the  land  uf 
the  Vacomagi  to  the  north-east  of  the  Dumnonii.  It  is  this 
dominion  of  the  Vernicones  with  Gowrie  carved  partly  out  of 
it,  and  partly  perhaps  out  of  the  land  (.f  the  Dumnonii,  that 
seems  to  have  yielded  the  two  provinces  of  Fif  cum  Fothreve, 
and  Enegus  cum  Moerne.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the 
Vernicones  in  Ptolemy's  Geography  contrast  very  strikingly,  as 
possessed  of  only  a  single  town,  'uath  the  Dumnonii  who  had  no 
less  than  six,  and  they  maybe  presumed  to  have  been  of  a  dif- 
ferent race.  Tins  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  neither  Orr 
nor  Fife  seems  to  be  a  word  of  Celtic  origin.  There  is  some  diffi- 
culty about  the  exact  form  of  the  name  of  the  Vernicones  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy,  but  assuming  Vernicones  to  be  the 
correct  one,  it  would  have  to  be  regarded,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a 
name  given  them  by  their  Brythonic  neighbours  :  in  modern 
Wolsli  it  woidd  s;)Uiid  (hcevn-gwn,  and  mean  the  '  Iloumls  of 
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the  Marshes,'  or  'Marsh-dogs.'  lu  that  case  it  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  reference  to  the  dog  totem  of  some  of  the  non- 
Aryan  aborigines,  and  to  imply  by  antithesis  that  there  were 
other  dog-peoples  known  to  the  Celts  of  Britain,  which  is  not 
improbable,  as  I  have  already  tried  to  show. 

As  to  the  relative  position  of  the  Vernicones,  the  fact  of  the 
whole  of  the  Cisgrampian  region  being  represented   by  the 
Brythonic  people  of  the  Dumnonii  under  various  names,  such 
as  Mteataj  and  Verturiones,  goes  to  show  that  the  Vernicones 
were  overshadowed  by  them :  in  fact  the  latter  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  for  a  time  at  any  rate  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  subject  race,  regarded  either  as  a  sort  of  a  client  state 
dependent  on  the  Ma^atae,  or  else  ruled  by  adventurers  gone 
forth  from  among  the  IMteatas  to  make  conquests  of  their  own 
among  their  non-Ar)'an  neighbours.     It  is  important,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Vernicones  seem  to  have,  as  a  people, 
remained  non-Celtic   until  they  came  under  the  influence  of 
Goidelic  institutions  and  language,  and  it  is  especially  necessary 
to  remember  this  antagonism  of  race   between  Brython  and 
Vernicon,  when   one  comes  to  consider  tlie  difficult  question, 
how  the   central  region   about  the  Tay  came  to  be  Goidelic. 
Ptolemy  wrote    about   the    year    125    A.D.,  from   information 
dated  probably  some  years  earlier ;  but  one  may  contrast  the 
number  of  his  tribes  with  the  appearance  at  the  opening  of  the 
third  century  of  the  same  tribes  under  two  names  alone  for  the 
Avhole  of  the  North,  namely,  Majatfe  and  Caledonii.     Here  the 
single  name  of  the  Mjeatse  takes  the  place  of  the  two  names  of 
Ptolemy's    northern    Dumnonii    and    the    Vernicones.       The 
Mteata3  were  threatening  the  Roman  province  we  are  told,  and 
the  Caledonii  were  preparing  to  help  them  in  spite,  as  it  is  said, 
of  promises  made  by  them  to  the  contrary.     In  the  Masat^  we 
have  in  all  probability  the    leading   people   of   Cisgrampian 
Alban — the   Verturiones  of  Ammianus — and   their    clients  or 
allies.      For  Uio    Cassius,  abridged   by  Xiphilinus,  gives   bis 
readers  to   understand,  that   they  were  tribes  who    lived   in 
tlie  district  adjoining  the  Roman  Rampart,  and  that  they  in- 
habited the  plains  and  marshes  of  the  country. 

This  describes,  with  some  approach  to  precision,  the  home 
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of  the  northern  Diimnonii,  if  you  inchide  that  of  the 
Pictish  peoples  overshadowed  by  them.  As  to  the  Caledouii, 
we  are  told  that  they  lived  beyond  the  Mffiatse,  a  description 
which,  while  it  requires  no  comment,  suggests  one  good  reason 
why  they,  in  this  instance,  followed  the  lead  of  the  Ma^atte ; 
but  the  latter  were  probably  more  advanced  in  the  art  of  war, 
for  the  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  their  land  bordered  on  the 
Roman  province,  and  their  name  seems  to  claim  for  them  the 
attribute  of  boldness  and  daring  par  excellence  :  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  Brythonic  word  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
AVelsh  word  meiddio,  '  to  dare.'*  At  any  rate,  it  is  with  them 
and  not  with  the  Caledouii  that  the  Roman  governor,  Virius 
Lupus,  had  to  treat ;  for  failing  to  obtain  the  reinforcements 
which  he  wanted,  he  had  to  purchase  peace  at  a  great  price 
from  the  M^eata^.  A  few  years  later  the  natives  of  the  North 
brought  upon  themselves  the  great  campaign  of  Severus  in 
208,  one  of  the  results  of  which  was  that  they  had  to  give  up  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  to  be  garrisoned  by  Roman 
soldiers.  It  was  probably  the  country  between  the  Clyde- 
Forth  Rampart  and  the  river  Tay.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
attested  by  the  remains  of  strong  stations,  which  historians  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  Romans — one,  for  instance,  at  Fort- 
ingall,  not  far  from  where  the  Tay  issues  from  the  lake  of  the 
same  name  ;  another  at  Fendoch,  on  the  Almond,  where  that 
river  emerges  from  the  Grampians;  and  a  third  at  Ardoch, 
where  the  remains  in  question  are,  as  I  am  told,  to  be  dis- 
tiuguished  from  what  has  sometimes  been  taken  for  Agricola's 
camp. 

In  fact,  we  learn  from  Tacitus'  account  of  the  campaign, 
which  Agricola  undertook  in  the  year  80  in  the  region  be- 
yond the  Forth,  that  he  afterwards  had  forts,  castella,  built 
in  it,  and  that  after  his  victory  over  Calgacus  in  the  year 
86,  he  returned  through  the  country  of  the  Boresti,  where  he 
received  hostages.  This  introduces  a  name,  Boresti,  otherwise 
unkuowu,  but  the  bearers  of  it  were  probably  a  portion  of  the 
Uumnonii,  or  some  people  subject  to  them  between  the  Tay 

*  Or  shall  we  connect  it  rather  with  the  Welsh  maedd-u,  '  to  beat '  '. 
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and  the  Forth.  Much  the  same  peoples  may  be  supposed  to 
have  given  hostages,  and  allowed  castella  to  be  built  in  their 
midst  both  by  Agricola  and  Severus.  These  structures  of  the 
Roman  army  seem  to  have  formed  in  the  eyes  of  the  North- 
erners such  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  district  that  they  gave 
rise  to  a  new  name  for  it.  At  any  rate,  the  designation,  Ver- 
turiones,  under  which  the  Ma3ata3  appear  later,  admits  of  being- 
best  explained  with  reference  to  these  military  works.  This 
name  Verturiones  appears  first  in  the  pages  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  referring  to  the  events  of  the  year  364,  in  which 
the  northern  inhabitants  of  Britain  made  a  determined  attack 
on  the  Roman  Province.  Their  onslaught  was  for  a  time 
stemmed  by  the  arrival  of  Theodosius  in  369,  and  one  of  the 
results  of  his  victories  in  the  North  was  that  he  caused  the 
castella  of  Agricola  and  Severus  to  be  re-occupied  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  future  inroads  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
province.  At  any  rate,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  inference 
from  the  words  of  Claudian,  when  he  glorifies  Theodosius  as — 

'  lUe  Caledoniis  posuit  qui  castra  pruinis.' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  collectively 
and  loosely  called  Picts,  without  any  regard  to  the  Celts 
among  them,  were  then  divided  into  two  nations,  as  we  are 
told,  namely,  the  DicalydonjE  and  the  Verturiones.  In  the 
former  race  we  have  a  collective  term  meant  to  include  all  the 
mountaineers,  while  the  latter  has  its  echo  in  the  later 
Fortrenn,  the  inhabitants  of  which  could  not  all  be  called  Picts, 
except  in  a  sort  of  geographical  sense ;  and  the  name  Ver- 
turiones was  probably  in  the  main  geographical,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  use  of  Fortrenn  as  the  name  of  a  district, 
with  its  Brythonic  people  usually  called  Fu*  Fortrenn 
or  Men  of  Fortrenn.  But  the  term  Masatse  had  not  been  for- 
gotten in  Adamnau's  time,  as  he  calls  them  by  the  slightly 
modified  forms  Miati  and  Miathi  in  his  life  of  St.  Columba 
written  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventh  century  and  preserved 
in  a  manuscript  which  is  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth.  Adamuan  there  speaks  de  hello  Miatorum  which  Aidan 
king  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  was  carryiug  (m,  and  about  whose 
XV 11.  5 
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success  yt.  Colmnba  was  very  anxious.  This  particular  en- 
gagement, fought  in  the  year  596,  has  been  identified  with  a 
battle  known  otherwise  as  Cath  Circiuu  or  the  Battle  of  Circinn. 
This  tends  to  shew  that  it  was  fought  in  the  district  for  which 
Circinn,  son  of  Cruithue,  was  invented  as  the  eponymus,  the 
district  otherwise  described  as  the  kingdom  of  Enegus  cum 
Moerne.  Very  possibly  it  was  Aidan  that  first  gave  Gowrie 
its  individual  existence,  namely,  by  clearing  it  of  the  Maeatse, 
that  is  to  say  the  Brythonic  Men  of  Fortrenn.  In  any  case, 
the  allusion  to  the  Battle  of  Circinn  in  the  course  of  Aidan's 
war  with  the  Mseatee  forms  the  first  hint  admitting  of  being 
construed  into  evidence  of  a  Goidelo-Scottic  people  having 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  Cisgrampian  region.  Lastly, 
it  falls  so  readily  to  its  place  here,  that  I  cannot  help  regarding 
it  as  the  first  recorded  event  in  the  series  of  fierce  conflicts  of 
which  the  history  of  a  later  age  gives  us  ghmpses  from  time 
to  time,  as  Brython  and  Scot  return  to  the  struggle  for  supre- 
macy on  the  banks  of  the  Tay. 

The  Brythons,  known  as  Maeatae  and  Verturiones  or  Men  ot 
Fortrenn  continued  on  the  whole  to  have  the  best  of  it  down 
to  the  time  of  Kenneth  macAlpin ;  for  previous  to  his  reign 
and  the  triumph  under  him  in  844  of  the  Gaehc  speaking  popu- 
lation, the  kingship  of  the  southern  Picts  was  in  the  power  ot 
the  Men  of  Fortrenn  for  rather  more  than  a  century,  beginning 
Avith  the  ascendency  of  Angus  son  of  Fergus,  in  731,  over  Goidels 
and  Picts.  Throughout  that  period  the  Men  of  Fortrenn  had 
constantly  to  maintain  their  sway  by  force  of  arms,  so  that 
finally  when  they  had  received  a  crushing  defeat  from  the 
Danes  in  839,  Kenneth  macAlpin  was  able  in  a  short  time 
firmly  to  establish  himself  and  his  Scots  in  power.  This  was 
the  end  of  the  rule  of  Fortrenn,  but  it  is  evident,  that,  from 
the  dawn  of  northern  history  down  to  that  time,  the  Men  of 
Fortrenn,  whether  as  such  or  as  Verturiones  and  Maeatee,  had 
with  a  few  short  interruptions  been  the  most  formidable  people 
in  the  Cisgrampian  area.  They  were  either  lords  of  the  greater 
part  of  it  or  at  any  rate  they  were  more  powerful  in  the  long 
run  than  any  other  people  within  it.  They  were  of  sufficient 
account  for  Agricola  to  have  castella  built  in  their  country, 
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and  for  Ptolemy  a  little  later  to  ascribe  several  towns  to  them  as 
northern  Dumnonii,  while  Dio  gives  them  as  Maeatae  the  lead 
of  the  Caledonii  in  their  attacks  on  the  Roman  province  in  201 
and  the  succeeding  years.  Ammianus  mentions  them  as  Ver- 
tiiriones,  taking  an  active  part  against  the  Province  in  364  ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  as  the  Miati  of  Adam- 
nan  they  are  engaged  in  a  war  with  antagonists  consisting 
probably  both  of  Scots  and  Picts  likewise,  and  it  is  some  such 
a  combination  that  was-  destined  ultimately  to  overcome  them. 
Nevertheless  with  some  intervals  in  the  time  between  St. 
Columba  and  the  triumph  of  Angus  son  of  Fergus,  their  power 
sufficed  to  carry  the  rule  of  Fortrenn  down  almost  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century :  and  during  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  seven  centuries  and  more  following  the  campaigns  of 
Agricola  in  Britain,  Cismontane  Alban  virtually  meant  the 
Brythons  of  Fortrenn.  They  had,  however,  a  formidable  foe 
before  the  Scots  were  settled  on  the  Tay,  and  that  was  the 
Pict  or  Caledonian  who  held  the  strong  position  of  Dunkeld 
and  other  posts  on  that  river.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Goidelo-Scottic  people  to  the  Tay  Valley,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  interpreted  as  an  admission  on  the  part  of 
the  Pict  that  he  was  unable  single-handed  to  withstand  the 
advance  of  the  Brython :  in  other  words  the  Scot  was  called 
in  to  render  aid  to  the  Pict  before  it  occurred  to  the  Scot  to 
fight  for  his  own  hand. 

Thus  far  the  Brythons  have  mainly  occupied  us  :  let  us  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  other  peoples  of  North  Britain  which 
Tacitus  calls  Caledonia.  That  name  alone  raises  the  presump- 
tion that  the  Caledonians  were  at  one  time  the  most  important 
people  there ;  but  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  this  question 
is  that  their  name  has  for  some  reason  or  other  been  nowhere 
retained  in  modern  Scotland  with  the  single  exception  perhaps 
of  Dunkeld,*  which  means  the  dun  or  fortress  of  the  Caledonians. 
Further,  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  has  difficulties  of  its  own, 


*  It  is  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Macbain  would  give  us  a  second  instance  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  name  of  the  Perthshire  mountain,  Schiehallion,  the 
Gaelic  for  which  he  "ives  as  Sith-Chaillinn. 
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when  one  comes  to  examine  his  account  of  the  northern  half 
of  Britain.  Among  other  things,  his  Scotland,  instead  of  run- 
ning north  is  turned  round  towards  the  east,  so  that  what 
should  have  been  its  western  coast  forms  its  northern 
side,  and  that  its  eastern  coast  looks  towards  the 
south.  Moreover  his  Ireland  as  a  whole  is  placed  too  far 
north,  so  that  his  Scotland,  had  it  occupied  its  proper  place, 
would  have  overlapped  a  part  of  his  map  of  Ireland.  The 
most  probable  explanation  is,  that  he  had  before  him  three 
maps  without  meridians  or  parallels  of  latitude,  a  map  of 
Southern  Britain,  a  map  of  Northern  Britain  and  a  map  of  Ire- 
land. The  map  of  Southern  Britain  reached  north  as  far  as 
the  Wear  and  the  Solway,  for  that  is  the  latitude  at  which  he 
goes  wrong.  As  to  his  map  of  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  its  north-east  corner  seems  to  include  several  of  the 
islands  which  are  wont  to  be  reckoned  with  Britain,  together 
with  parts  of  what  may  be  suspected  to  have  been  corners  of 
the  mainland  of  Britain.  A  mistake  of  this  kind  appears  also 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  when  it  places  the  island  called 
Clota  in  Iverio,  that  is  to  say  in  Ireland.  Now  that  I  have 
warned  you  of  this  error,  which  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  when 
making  use  of  Ptolemy's  geography,  I  may  proceed  to  what 
he  had  to  say  of  the  various  tribes  of  Caledonia. 

Next  to  the  Dumnouii  and  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  them,  he  places  a  people  whom  he  calls  Epidii,  and  he 
terms  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  the  Epidian  Promontory.  Add  to 
this  that  an  island  apears  on  the  north,  coast  of  Ireland  called 
Epidium,  which  is  very  possibly  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  detached 
in  manipulating  the  three  maps.  This  suggestion,  made  by 
Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  to  the 
north-west  of  it  is  placed  another  island  called  Malleus,  which, 
judging  from  its  name,  may  be  presumed  to  have  meant  that 
of  Mull.  These  are  two  out  of  a  group  of  five  islands  to  which 
the  geographer  gives  in  comaion  the  name  Jibudee,  and  of 
the  remaining  three  two  have  no  other  name  than  that  of 
-^budae,  which  may  be  guessed  to  have  been  Islay  and  Jura. 
The  fifth  of  the  group  is  given  the  name  Rhicina ;  and  this 
may  have  really  belonged  to  Ireland  ;  its  name  suggests  that 
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of  Rathlin,  called  in  Irish  Reachrainn.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  one  should  suppose  the  name  M^ovBaL  to  be  in  any 
wa}^  related  to  that  oi  "E,TriSi.ov .  Beyond  the  Epidians — and  pro- 
bably beyond  Loch  Linnhe — Ptolemy  places  in  succession 
along  the  coast  tribes  bearing  the  names  respectively  of 
Ceroues,  Creones,  Carnouacae,  Caereni  and  Cornavii.  These 
last  were  at  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and  appear  to  have 
been  so  called  from  one  of  its  headlands  likened  to  a  horn,  the 
word  for  horn  being  in  Welsh  and  Irish  corn.  This  form  of  the 
name  was  Celtic,  and  Southern  Britain  had  a  people  between 
the  Dee  and  the  Mersey  called  the  Cornavii,  and  there  are  such 
other  traces  of  the  name  as  that  which  survives  in  the  modern 
name  of  Cornwall ;  but  which  headland  the  Northern  Cornavii 
were  called  after  by  Ptolemy's  Celtic  informants  one  cannot  tell; 
for  the  north-west  and  the  north-east  corners  would  do  equally 
well. 

So  there  are  here  several  points  of  great  uncertainty  in 
the  geographer's  precarious  outhne.  Thus  nobody  knows  how 
far  towards  the  north  of  the  island  he  supposed  the  Epidii  to 
extend.  We  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  say  that  it  may  have 
been  right  up  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  present  county 
of  Argyle,  for  ancient  landmarks  are  apt  to  persist.  So  one 
makes  a  guess  at  the  same  time  at  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Cerones,  but  one  is  no  better  off  with  regard  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  their  laud.  Some  help,  however,  seems 
offered  by  the  modern  topography,  as  we  may  perhaps  venture 
to  regard  the  name  of  the  Ceroues  as  echoed  by  the  modern 
Carron.  In  that  case  it  might  be  concluded  that  Loch  Carron 
opposite  Skye  was  in  the  country  belonging  to  the  Cerones,  and 
that  the  latter  extended  to  Glen  Carron  and  the  head  of 
Dornoch  Firth,  into  which  the  Carron  Water  flows.  Along  the 
west  coast  it  may  have  extended  to  Loch  Broom,  or  possibly 
as  far  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  present  county  of 
Sutherland.  You  will  notice,  however,  that  this  crowds  the 
other  three  tribes,  the  Creones,  Carnonacae,  and  Caerini 
together  on  the  west  coast  of  Sutherland.  In  other  words, 
they  would  have  to  be  considered  as  very  small  communities ; 
but  a  very  different  explanation  is  possible,  namely,  that  two 
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or  all  of  these  three  names  may  have  been  merely  variant 
readings  of  a  single  name.  I  wish,  however,  to  leave  that 
question  for  a  moment  in  order  to  return  to  it  from  the  other 
side. 

After  disposing  of  the  western  coast  the  geographer  begins 
anew  from  the  country  of  the  Dumnonii,  by  saying  that  the 
Caledonians  extended  from  the  Lemannonian  Gulf  to  the 
Estuary  of  the  Varar.  The  former  would  seem  to  have  befen 
a  gulf  taking  its  name  from  the  same  source  as  the  district 
called  Levenach  and  Anglicized  Lennox  ;  so  the  gulf  may  have 
been  Loch  Long  or  Loch  Fyne,  or  even  Loch  Lomond, 
erroneously  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  sea.  As  to  the  Varar, 
that  seems  to  be  exactly  what  is  now  Farrar,  the  name  of  the 
river  which  near  its  mouth  is  called  the  Beauly.  Above  the 
Caledonians,  according  to  Ptolemy,  lay  the  Caledonian  Forest, 
that  is  to  say,  probably  to  the  west  of  them,  and  between  them 
and  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  west  coast,  while  to  the  north 
of  the  Caledonians  comes  a  people  called  Decantse,  and  beyond 
them  the  Lugi,  who  bordered  on  the  Cornavii.  Above  the 
Lugi,  that  is  to  say,  more  inland,  he  places  a  people  called  the 
Smertse,  and  this  completes  his  map  of  the  tribes  on  that 
side  of  the  Caledonians.  Here  our  uncertainty  is  left  a 
narrower  range  than  on  the  west  coast ;  still  it  is  considerable; 
for,  though  the  Caledonians  extended  to  the  Estuary  of  the 
Varar,  as  the  nearest  point  touched  by  them  on  the  seaboard 
in  that  direction,  they  may  have  extended  a  good  deal  further 
north  and  east ;  in  fact  it  is  not  improbable  that  theirs  was  the 
double  peninsula  between  Beauly  and  Bonar  Bridge  at  the 
head  of  Dornoch  Firth.  Mr.  Bradley,  if  I  understand  him 
aright,  finds  reasons  for  placing  Ptolemy's  Decantae  beyond 
Dornoch  Firth.  This  means  that  the  eastern  aspect  of  the 
country  from  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland  to  the  extreme  end  of 
Caithness  was  divided  between  no  less  than  three  tribes,  the 
Decantae,  the  Lugi,  and  the  Smertae  ;  thus  it  follows  that  they 
must  have  been  comparatively  small  tribes.  One  must,  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  those  on  the  corresponding  extent  of  the 
west  coast  not  be  too  ready  to  assume  that  the  number  assigned 
to  the  latter  region  by  the  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy's  geography 
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is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  the  author  actually  wrote.  Rather 
are  we  to  infer  that,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  his  infor- 
mation concerning  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  was 
more  minute  than  one  could  have  been  led  to  expect.  Possibly 
this  might  be  ascribed  to  the  exjjloration  carried  out  by 
Agricola's  fleet.  In  any  case  the  information  here  must  have 
reached  him  through  a  Celtic  channel,  as  is  proved  by  such  a 
name  as  Cornavii ;  nay,  that  Celtic  channel  can  be  more 
narrowly  defined  to  have  been  Brythonic  as  distinguished  from 
Goidelic,  as  can  be  shown  from  the  name  of  the  Decantje.  The 
interest  attaching  to  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  going  into  a 
few  details. 

The  name  Decanti  occurs  in  the  oldest  manuscript  of  the 
Annales  Cambiias  in  the  slightly  different  form  of  Decanti,  as 
forming  part  of  the  place-name  Arx  Decantoriim,  or  Hill-fort 
of  the  Decanti,  now  called  Degannwy ;  its  remains  are  to  be 
seen  on  a  hill  near  Llandudno  and  the  mouth  of  the  Conwy. 
The  later  Welsh  name  of  Degannwy  derives  its  form  from  an 
early  Decantovion  or  Decantovia,  according  as  the  gender  was 
neuter  or  feminine,  but  the  origin  of  the  w^ord  must  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  form  Decanti.  Now  this  name,  Avhether  the 
Decanti  of  the  Llandudno  peninsula  were  aborigines  or  invaders 
from  Ireland,  was  a  great  name  in  that  island,  especially  in 
Munster  as  the  Ogam  inscriptions  of  that  province  go  to  prove. 
The  Goidelic  form  they  show  is  the  genitive  Decceti,  as  part 
of  the  designation  of  chiefs  called,  in  the  same  case,  Maqui 
Decceti,  or  Son  of  Dechet ;  for  cc  in  the  orthography  of  the  old 
inscriptions  was  a  digraph  borrowed  from  the  Brythons  to 
express  the  sound  of  the  spirant  guttural  ch.  A  tombstone  of 
Maccu  Decceti  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Anglesey,  and  is  so  written 
in  Roman  capitals,  whereas  the  same  name  occurs  on  a  stone 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ta\astock  in  Devon,  written  Macco 
Decheti,  with  the  later  Brythonic  digraph  ch  used  in  spelling 
it.  The  situation  of  these  tAvo  stones  is  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  great  activity  of  this  tribe  of  invaders,  whose  ravages 
of  Britain  extended  from  ]\Iona  to  the  heart  of  Devon ;  but 
what  interests  us  most  directly  at  this  point  is  the  fact  that 
their  chiefs,  from  one  generation  to  another,  have  the  same 
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designation  of  Macco  Decheti,  that  is  probably  the  Mac 
Dechet,  jnst  as  Ireland  still  has  men  styled  '  the  ]\Iac 
Dermot,'  '  the  O'Connor  Don,'  '  the  O'Donoghue,'  and  the  like 
names  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  definite  article.  Now 
Decheti  in  early  Irish  and  Decanti  from  a  Brythonic  source 
point  back  distinctly  to  a  common  source  Decenti,  which, 
according  to  the  well-established  habits  of  phonology  prevalent 
in  Irish  and  Welsh  respectively,  must  yield  Dechet  and  Decani, 
the  latter  of  which  is  the  form  we  have  in  Ptolemy's  name  of 
the  Sutherland  Decantae.  So  much  of  the  Celtic  forms  of  these 
names  and  their  pronunciation,  but,  when  we  come  to  the 
question  of  their  origin,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  that  was 
Celtic  or  not.  In  any  case  it  is  very  remarkable  that  a  people 
in  the  part  which  was  the  most  certainly  Pictish  of  this  island 
shoiild  have  been  called  Decants,  that  is  to  say  Decheti,  and 
that  a  powerful  people  of  southern  Ireland  should  have  had  as 
their  chieftains  men  styled  individually  Macco  Decheti.  The 
inference  I  draw  is  that  they  were  also  of  the  same  non-Aryan 
race,  a  fact  which  there  is  every  reason  already  for  assuming 
in  the  case  of  the  Ivernians  of  Munster.  The  name  Macco 
Decheti  implies  the  individual  name  Dechet,  and  this,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  known  to  Irish  literature  in  the  form  of 
Techet  as,  for  instance,  in  the  name  of  a  lake  called  Loch 
Techet.  The  Irish  legends  in  which  Techet  figures  ofter 
nothing  which  would  be  contradictory  of  the  supposition,  that 
Techet  was  an  ancestor — a  god  ancestor,  most  probably — of 
the  aborigines. 

We  now  come  to  the  tribes  on  this  side  of  the  Caledonians, 
and  the  first  in  importance  are  the  Vacomagi,  who  have  no 
less  than  four  towns  assigned  to  them,  namely,  Banatia, 
supposed  to  have  been  at  Buchanty  on  the  river  Almond, 
Tamea  at  a  remarkable  spot  known  as  Inch  Tutliill,  near 
Caputh,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tay  ;  thirdly,  a  place 
called  the  ^Vinged  Camp,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  promontory  of  Burghead  ;  and  lastly,  Tuessis,  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  river  Spey,  near  Boharm.  Below  the  Vaco- 
magi, and  counterminous  with  them,  were  two  peoples,  the 
Vernicones,  already  mentioned,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the 
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Vernicones  the  Tsexali.  To  these  last  he  assigns  one  town 
called  Devaua,  whose  name  and  position  indicate  an  inland  site 
near  the  Dee  :  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town  near  the  Pass  of 
Ballater,  and  close  to  Loch  Daven,  have  been  supposed  to 
mark  the  spot.  The  Taexali  would  seem  to  have  inhabited  the 
whole  tract  represented  by  the  present  county  of  Aberdeen ; 
how  much  more,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  should,  however,  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  they  extended  to  the  Spey,  and  to 
give  them  a  boundary  in  tliat  direction  coinciding  roughly 
with  that  of  Buchan  and  Marr  on  the  side  of  Moray,  and  not 
wholly  different  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  present 
county  of  Banff.  On  the  side  of  the  Vernicones  the  question 
is  still  more  difficult,  as  tbe  history  of  Alban  since  Ptolemy's 
time  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  the  same  comparative  per- 
manence of  ancient  landmarks  in  the  basin  of  the  Tay,  or  even 
in  Angus  and  Mearns.  So  one  might  draw  the  boundary  along 
the  hills  that  continue  the  Mountli  towards  the  sea  between 
Stonehaven  and  Aberdeen,  or  treat  one  of  the  Esks  as  the 
division,  or  else,  extend  the  domain  of  the  Taexali  down  to  the 
Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  Firth  of  Tay.  This  last  is  perhaps  the 
best  hypothesis,  and  it  coincides  with  Mr.  Henry  Bradley's 
conclusions,  which  make  the  Taexali  extend  from  the  Tay  Firth, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Spey. 

To  take  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  Ptolemy's  tribes  ot 
North  Britain,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  length  of 
his  list  of  them  as  compared  with  the  summary  allusions  to 
them  by  Tacitus,  Dio  Cassius,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
The  tribes  outside  and  beyond  the  Cisgrampian  region 
are  included  by  Dio  under  the  simple  designation  of 
Caledonii,  and  by  Ammianus  under  that  of  Dicaly- 
donae,  are  we  then  to  suppose  that  they  had  sunk  their 
differences  and  amalgamated  into  one  people  in  the  lapse  of 
years  between  Ptolemy's  time  and  that  to  which  Dio  Cassius 
refers  ?  Hardly.  One  would  come  probably  nearer  the  truth 
by  supposing  them  more  divided  than  Dio  suggests,  and  more 
united  than  Ptolemy  would  lead  one  to  infer  at  first  sight.  For 
not  only  does  Dio  speak  of  them  under  the  single  name  of 
Caledonii,  but  the  same  manner  of  speaking  is  virtually  postu- 
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lated  by  Tacitus  when  he  calls  their  common  country  Cale- 
donia ;  the  same  is  the  inference  from  the  term  Dicalydonse 
used  by  Ammiauus,  as  it  gives  a  collective  force  to  a  word  re- 
ferring to  two  sets  of  Caledonians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  two 
Caledonian  regions.  Whatever  the  exact  meaning  of  this 
Celtic,  nay  probably  Brythonic,  compound  may  have  been,  it 
seems  to  show  that  the  Celts  regarded  the  peoples  beyond 
them  as  to  a  certain  extent  united  among  themselves.  This 
is  to  be  detected  also  in  Ptolemy's  adjective,  AovrjKaXrjddvws,  which 
he  applies  to  the  sea  washing  the  shores  of  the  Western  High- 
lands. On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
attempt  to  give  us  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  tribes,  since  his 
business  was  geographical  rather  than  political ;  but  it  is  only 
accidentally  that  he  allows  his  readers  to  discover  that  a  part 
of  his  Albion  was  called  ij  BpcTravla,  namely  that  in  which  Lon- 
don was  situated. 

This  in  no  way  touches  the  difficulty  attaching  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  sets  of  natives  who  gave  rise  to  the  Due- 
caledonian  designation  ;  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  boundaries  of  Ptolemy's  Caledonians.  Their  sea- 
board in  the  direction  of  Loch  Fyne  must  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  indefinite,  for  when  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
Epidii  as  the  next  to  the  Dummonii  towards  the  north-west, 
no  allusion  is  made  to  the  Caledonians  coming  in  like  a  sort  of 
wedge  between  them.  In  the  next  place  the  Caledonian 
Forest  is  said  by  him  to  have  been  above  the  Caledonians,  but 
it  is  not  quite  certain  how  he  looked  at  his  map;  on  the  whole, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  forest  as  forming  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  boundary  between  the  Caledonians 
and  the  tribes  beyond  them  on  the  west  coast.  In  the  attempt 
to  trace  the  western  boundary  of  the  Caledonians  as  between 
them  and  the  coast  tribes,  one  is  lost  in  the  mountain  region 
between  Ben  Nevis  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Farrar,  at  the 
mouth  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Beauly,  we  are  enabled 
to  detect  the  Caledonians  a  second  time,  thanks  to  the  geogra- 
pher's express  statement  that  they  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Varar.  The  boundary  between  them  and  the  Vacomagi  is  still 
more  hopeless,  and  if  the  Caledonians  were  conterminous  with 
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the  Dumnonians  in  the  south-west  of  the  former's  territoiy,  they 
probably  reached  the  fringe  of  the  forest  extending  across  the 
•  •ountry  from  Menteith  to  Dunkeld  ;  but  as  one  proceeds  from 
Loch  Lomond  in  a  north-easterly  direction  one  comes  upon 
the  Vacomagi  on  the  Almond,  so  that  if  they  were  posted 
there,  one  would  not  unnaturally  expect  to  find  them  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  Athole  westwards 
to  Loch  Lomond. 

Now,  Ptolemy  gives  the  Caledonians  neither  an  intelligible 
frontier  towards  the  Vacomagi  nor  the  possession  of  a  single 
town  or  stronghold,  and  altogether  one  looks  in  vain  in  his 
pages  for  any  indication  of  the  Caledonians  as  such  being 
at  any  time  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  given  their 
name  to  Caledonia.  On  the  other  hand  the  Vacomagi  held 
the  southern  border  of  the  forest  dividing  the  Brythons  of 
Fortrenn  trom  them  and  kept  up  a  challenge  to  the  latter  on 
the  banks  of  the  Almond,  while  they  had  a  position  on  the  Tay 
at  a  point  below  Dunkeld.  Judging  from  the  number  of 
towns  assigned  them  by  Ptolemy — and  they  were  the  only 
Transgrampiau  people  who  had  any  towns  at  all  except  the 
Taexali,  who  had  one — it  looks  as  if  thev  could  have  had  no 
rivals  in  the  Highlands  at  the  time  to  which  Ptolemy's  account 
applies.  It  is  natural  therefore  to  regard  them  as  the  people 
to  give  its  collective  name  to  the  northern  Pictland  and  not 
his  Caledonians.  The  explanation  therefore  is  that  either  the 
Caledonians  had  once  been  more  powerful  than  the  Vacomagi 
and  better  known  to  the  Celts  ;  or  else — and  this  is  the  more 
probable  theory — both  Ptolemy's  Caledonii  and  Vacomagi 
were  equally  entitled  to  the  name  of  Caledonians.  The 
Caledonians  of  Ptolemy  were,  I  take  it,  divided  into  two  tribes 
or  branches,  of  which  the  one  was  called  Vacomagi  while  no 
distinctive  name  for  the  other  has  reached  us;  it  was  unknown 
also  probably  to  Ptolemy.  In  other  words  Ptolemy's  Caledonii 
and  Vacomagi  were  both  Caledonians,  and  they  were  the 
peoples  implied  by  the  temis  Duecaledonius  and  Dicalydonae, 
which  refer  to  two  sets  of  Caledonians  or  the  inhabitants  of 
two  Caledonians.  That  the  Vacomagi  were  as  much  Cale- 
donians   as    the     others    is    rendered     highly    probable    by 
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the  fact,  among  other  things,  of  the  still  existing  name 
of  a  strong  position,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  in  their  possession  :  I  allude  to  that  of  Dunkeld, 
which  literally  means  the  duu  or  fortress  of  the  Caledonians, 
though  it  was  in  the  country  of  the  Vacomagi.  Further,  if 
you  will  look  at  Dr.  Skene's  map  of  '  Scotland  with  the 
ancient  Divisions  of  the  Land'  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Celtic 
Scotland,  you  will  find  that  the  territory  of  Ptolemy's  Caledonii, 
plus  that  of  his  Vacomagi,  which  one  may  collectively  speak 
of  as  Duecaledonian,  coincides,  roughly  speaking,  with  his 
Moray  and  Ross,  together  with  Athole.  At  any  rate  that  will 
do  if  you  allow  a  certain  margin  for  the  forest  separating 
Athole  from  Fortrenn,  and  also  for  contingencies,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Decantse,  arising  out  of  the  difficulty,  already 
indicated  as  attaching  to  the  question  of  their  exact  locality, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  their 
subjugation  by  the  Duecaledonian  power.  Further,  all  the 
southern  lands  owned  by  the  Picts  fell  away  from  them  when 
their  power  was  broken  in  the  region  of  the  Tay,  and  then 
Athole  appears  with  an  individuality  of  its  own.  How  much 
of  Gowrie  should  be  regarded  as  having  had  a  similar  history 
is  not  clear.  But  after  the  well  known  and  crushing  defeat 
inflicted  by  Angus  king  of  Fortrenn,  on  Nechtan  and  his 
Picts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  in  the  year  729,  the 
Northerners  never  obtained  a  firm  footing  south  of  the  Gram- 
pians until  Macbeth  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  there  for 
a  time. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  his  race 
lay  in  the  country  bearing  the  dual  appellation  of  Moray 
and  Ross.  These  were  divided  from  one  another  by  the  river 
Beauly,  and  it  is  possible — I  will  not  say  probable — that  the 
duality  of  Moray  and  Ross  was  but  a  continuation  of  the 
duality  echoed  by  such  early  forms  as  Duecaledonius  and 
Dicalydonae.  The  application  of  the  former  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
sea  on  the  west  of  Scotland  is  very  remarkable,  as  it  argues 
the  paramount  importance  sometime  or  other  of  a  people  or 
group  of  peoples  of  Duecaledonii,  whose  existence  as  such  is 
completely  ignored  in  his  pages.     It  is  possible  that  the  tribes 
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on  the  west  coast  owned  allegiance  even  then  to  those  occupy- 
ing the  country  afterwards  known  as  Moray  and  Ross,  and 
that  the  latter  ruled  down  to  the  sea.  The  earliest  informa- 
tion on  this  point  is,  that  the  Dalriad  Scots,  haviug  taken 
possession  of  a  large  extent  of  the  west  coast,  were  driven 
back  into  Cantyre  by  Brude  mac  Maelchon,  the  Pictish  kiug, 
to  whom  St.  Columba  paid  a  visit  at  his  headquarters  some- 
where near  Inverness.  The  Dalriad  Scots  were  Christians, 
under  the  powerful  protection  of  their  kinsman  Columba,  and 
the  object  of  his  mission  to  the  Pictish  king  was  probably  to 
intercede  for  his  people,  as  well  as  to  convert  the  heathen 
Picts  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  this  latter  object  he  and  his 
coadjutors  are  said  to  have  been  successful,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  saint  obtained  any  immediate  advantages  for 
the  Dalriad  Scots,  as  we  read  of  the  latter  sustaining  another 
defeat,  attended  by  the  death  of  their  king,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Picts  at  a  battle  fought  in  Cantyre  in  574.  However, 
Brude  seems  to  have  either  given  St.  Columba  the  Isle  of  lona, 
or  to  have  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  it.  Now, 
Cantyre  and  lona  are  both  far  from  Inverness,  and  the  allusion 
to  them  here  will  serve  to  elucidate  what  Bjeda  has  left  on 
record,  when  he  terms  Brude  a  most  powerful  king. 

His  dominions  extended  in  other  directions  likewise.  The 
Decantae  and  the  other  small  tribes  occupying  the  country 
beyond  Ross  were  probably  all  subject  to  him,  as  it  is  known 
that  the  Orkneys  were.  This  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Adam- 
nan,  who  says  that  Columba  met  the  regulus  of  Orkne}' 
at  Brude's  court,  and  asked  Brude  to  bid  him  receive 
favourably  some  of  the  Saint's  fellow-missionaries  who  had 
set  out  on  a  dangerous  voyage  to  Orkney.  This  he  was  in  a 
position  to  do,  we  are  told,  as  the  regulus  was  subject  to 
Brude,  who  had  his  hostages  then  in  his  hands.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  all  Alban  beyond  the  Grampians  owned  the  sway  of 
the  Picts  of  Moray  and  Ross  from  Cantyre  round  to  the 
Orkneys  :  the  only  region  whose  history  is  a  matter  of  mere 
guess  is  that  from  the  Spey  to  the  Firth  of  Tay,  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  also  was  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same 
Pictish  power.     Then  as  to  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  it  is  known 
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that  the  advancing  arms  of  the  Brythons  of  Fortrenn  were  not 
able  finally  to  dislodge  the  Picts  there  till  the  contest 
between  Angus  and  Nechtan  in  the  8th  century.  Arguing 
backwards  therefore  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  Duecaledonii 
must  have  been  one  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  beyond 
the  Forth,  and  they  without  doubt  exercised  far  the  widest 
sway  there;  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  one  in  the  fact, 
that  it  is  they  who  gave  its  name  to  the  country  and  to  the 
sea  beyond. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  let  us  for  a  moment  examine 
the  principal  names  concerned,  those  of  the  Vacomagi  and  the 
Duecaledonii.  The  foi-mer  of  these  appears  to  be  a  componud 
Brythouic  adjective  connoting  empty  plains  or  empty  fields  ; 
it  would  thus  seem  at  fii'st  sight  as  though  the  Caledonians 
termed  V^acomagi  by  their  Celtic  neighbours,  had  that  name 
given  them  in  reference  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil  of  a  great 
part  of  their  country  ;  but  it  is  a  somewhat  serious  objection 
to  this  interpretation  to  find  that  the  territory  of  the  Vacomagi 
included  most  of  the  best  land  in  the  north,  such,  for  example, 
as  that  of  the  district  between  the  Ness  and  the  Spey.  Let  us 
therefore  try  another  tack  ;  the  empty  plains  or  fields  unplied 
by  the  name  of  the  Vacomagi  may  have  refeiTed  to  them 
simply  as  empty  in  the  sense  of  being  free  frona  forest. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  which  is  quite  legitimate  and 
natural,  the  name  might  be  explained  practically  to  have 
meant  much  the  same  thing  as  if  they  were  termed  Strath 
Men  or  inhabitants  of  the  level  country ;  but  it  lays  on  us  the 
burden  of  answering  some  such  a  question  as  how  a  name  of 
this  kind  could  have  been  appHed  to  a  people  occupying  the 
southern  fringe  of  the  forest  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Dunkeld, 
together  with  the  Highland  region  immediately  behind  that 
line.  The  only  answer  to  such  a  question  is  that  the  people 
called  Vacomagi  must  have  received  that  name  while  they  were 
as  yet  dwellers  of  the  more  level  country :  in  other  words  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  native  lowlanders,  who 
had  been  robbed  of  their  country  and  driven  for  refuge  to  the 
forests  and  the  mountains  by  the  advance  of  the  Aryan  as 
represented  by  the  Mseatae,  the  Men  of  Fortrenn  of  a  period 
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which  for  Britain  must  be  treated  as  pre-historic.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  other  term  in  question,  to  wit,  the  nameDicalidonae 
used  by  Ammiauus  :  this,  as  it  has  ah-eady  been  hinted,  refers 
us  in  a  sort  of  way,  to  two  groups  of  Caledonians  ;  but  a  far 
more  ancient,  and — I  would  add — a  far  more  correct  form  is  to 
be  extracted  from  Ptolemy's  \ovriKa\-no6vLos'OKeav6i,  backed  as  it  is 
by  the  later  geographer  Marcian.  In  the  adjective  one  recog- 
nizes the  antecedent  of  the  Welsh  feminine  dwy,  corresponding 
to  the  masculine  dau  '  two,'  and  one  obtains  from  Ptolemy's 
adjective  a  Due-Caledon,  which  would  be  in  modern  "Welsh 
Dwy  Gelyddon  or  the  '  Two  Caledonias.'  The  gender  is 
important  to  notice,  as  it  shows  that  the  Brythons  spoke  not 
of  two  kinds  of  Caledonians  but  of  two  Caledonias  with  their 
inhabitants,  in  both  instances,  Caledonians  alike.  It  is  need- 
less to  remind  you  that  this  is  not  the  first  instance  we  have 
found  of  the  names  of  the  remoter  peoples  of  Britain  reaching 
the  authors  of  antiquity  through  the  medium  of  the  Brythonic 
inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  island.  So  far 
so  well ;  but  what,  according  to  Brythonic  ideas,  did  the  two 
Caledonias  consist  of? 

To  have  reached  the  Brython  it  must  have  been  some  broad 
distinction,  some  distinction  which  would  be  widely  patent  to 
the  south  ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  tbe 
Vacomagi  connecting  them  in  an  earlier  stage  of  their  history 
with  the  plains  of  the  Lowlands.  That  was  the  one  Caledonia, 
the  more  level  and  clear  Caledonia  of  straths  and  carses  :  the 
other  was  the  Caledonia  stern  and  wild  of  the  Highlands  of 
the  north  and  west.  The  origmal  owners  of  the  former 
country  had  retreated  into  the  Highland  Caledonia,  but  they 
were  as  truly  Caledonian  as  those  whom  Ptolemy  called 
Caledonians,  though  they  had  come  to  be  known  by  a  name 
distinguishing  them  as  those  who  had  come  from  the  Lowland 
Caledonia  of  clear  plains. 

All  this  implies  a  state  of  things  differing  considerably  from 
the  picture  I  drew  of  them  when  I  began  to  study  early  Scot- 
land :  then  I  regarded  the  positions  held  by  the  Vacomagi  on 
the  Tay  and  the  Almond  as  the  advanced  posts  of  a  conquest 
tendino-  southward  from   the   direction   of  Inverness  and  the 
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Moray  Firth,  whereas  now  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  the  last  posts  held  by  the  rear  of  a  force  conducting  a 
retreat  northward ;  so  that  when  Angus  and  the  ]\Ien  of 
Fortreun  defeated  Nechtan  and  took  possession  of  the  Pictish 
positions  on  the  Tay,  and  when  somewhat  later  they  caused 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Athole,  all  this  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  later  terms  in  the  series  of  Celtic  encroachments,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Maeatae  had  forced  the  Vacomagi  into  the 
forests  near  the  Highland  Line.  This  hypothesis,  for  it  is  but 
a  hypothesis,  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  free  from  several  objec- 
tions to  which  the  other  was  open,  and  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  tenor  of  the  later  fortunes  of  Alban. 

A  history  which  is  so  precarious  and  scrappy  as  that  of 
ancient  Britain,  is  considerably  helped  by  any  identification  of 
an  old  name  with  its  modern  representative,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  former  some  fixity  of  place.  The  case  of  the  name 
of  the  Verturiones  has  been  duly  signalized;  but  I  have  one 
or  two  more  to  mention  which  have  suggested  themselves  to 
me  since  the  earlier  portion  of  this  lecture  was  put  together. 
They  seem  too  important  to  be  compressed  into  a  note, 
so  I  venture  to  discuss  them  at  this  point.  Last  September  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  spending  some  time  at  Kennet,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Forth,  when  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  took  me  to 
see  various  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochil 
Hills.  As  my  mind  was  full  of  the  quL-stion  how  and  where 
the  ancient  Brythons  had  settled  beyond  the  Forth,  I  was, 
though  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  k-ss  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  I  saw  than  exercised  by  the  souud  of  the 
place-names  I  heard.  As  the  first  in  order  but  not  in  import- 
ance may  be  mentioned  the  name  Ochil  itself.  The  loftiest  of 
the  Ochil  Hills  is  said  to  be  Bencleuch,  with  a  height  of  2363 
feet,  which  is  not  a  remarkable  elevation  for  Scotland ;  but 
as  the  Ochils  rise  almost  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as 
they  appear  to  advantage  in  point  of  mass  and  height  when 
looked  at  from  the  south,  they  may  well  have  been  known  to 
the  Brythons  on  this  side  of  the  Forth  as  the  High  Hills ;  so 
the  prevalent  etymology  identifying  OcMl  with  the  Welsh 
word   uchel  '  high,'  may  be  treated   as    correct,  utitil  a  more 
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convincing  one  is  proposed.  The  westernmost  peak  over 
against  Stirling  sinks  to  about  half  the  height  of  Bencleuch ; 
but  it  affords  one  of  the  best  views  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  is 
known  by  a  name  which  I  should  phonetically  describe  as 
Diimyat  or  D'myat,  with  its  my  strongly  accented  but  otherwise 
pronounced  like  the  pronoun  my.  The  sound  of  the  word 
roused  my  curiosity,  as  it  indicated  a  Celtic  name  made  up  of 
two  words  in  syntactic  relation  to  one  another,  and  I  learned 
from  Lord  Balfour,  who  owns  the  hill,  that  the  spelling  he  has 
found  in  his  estate  papers  is  Dunmyat :  since  then  I  have 
noticed  that  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  it  is  piinted  Demyat 
and  even  Damiett,  and  that  in  Black's  Guide  to  Scotland  it  is 
given  as  Dun-myat.  Whilst  I  have  been  occupied  with  these 
points  connected  with  the  modern  form,  you  will  have  antici- 
pated me  in  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  it :  beyond  all 
doubt  it  must  mean  the  dun  or  fort  of  Myat,  that  is  to  say  of 
the  Miati  or  Maeatae.  Whether  there  are  any  traces  of  the  dun 
still  to  be  seen,  and  where  exactly  they  are  situated  on  the 
hill,  is  a  question  which  I  must  leave  to  Scotch  archaeology. 
Here  at  any  rate  we  have  one  locality  with  which  we  can 
venture  to  associate  the  ancient  Ma;atae :  or  more  accurately 
speaking  it  is  one  in  addition  to  that  denoted  by  the  name  of 
Fortrenn,  from  which  they  may  be  treated  as  inseparable 
under  their  other  name  of  Verturiones. 

But  whether  we  call  them  Ma3atee  or  Verturiones,  they  were 
merely  an  outlying  portion  of  the  larger  tribe  of  the  Dum- 
nouii :  they  were  in  fact  the  aggressive  Dumnonii  who 
undertook  to  extend  the  dominion  of  their  people  north- 
wards. So  there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  their  being 
known  also  simply  as  Dumnonii.  Now  this  was  likewise  the 
name  of  a  people  in  the  south-west  of  Britain,  and  there  we 
know  what  has  become  of  it,  namely,  that  it  has  yielded  the 
county  of  Devon  its  English  name,  in  modern  Welsh  Dyvnaint. 
So  we  know  approximately  what  sort  of  name  to  expect  in  the 
north,  where  it  can  scarcely  be  an  accident  that  we  have,  in 
the  Perthshire  portion  of  the  Ochils,  a  parish  called  GHondevon, 
whence  the  river  Devon  takes  its  circuitous  course  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth  near  Alloa.  In  Glendevon  is  also  the  pass  through 
XVII.  6 
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which  Montrose  marched  in  1645,  when  he  came  down  like  a 
wolf  on  Castle  Campbell.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  site  of  that  castle  was  fortified  in  early  times,  as 
it  can  only  have  been  held  by  men  who  were  masters  of  the 
Ochils  above  it.  Now  if  one  put  together  the  fact  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Dunmyat  and  Fortrenn,  and  of  the  towns  of  the  northern 
Dumnonii  as  placed  by  Ptulemy;  also  the  negative  fact  that  lie 
assigns  them  no  position  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Forth, 
one  discovers  a  sure  clue  to  the  line  of  their  northward  ad- 
vance. When  they  had  become  masters  of  the  country  between 
Dumbarton  and  Stirling,  they  pushed  on  sooner  or  later  along 
the  valleys  and  straths  now  followed  by  the  railway  from  Stir- 
ling and  the  Bridge  of  Allan  to  Forteviot  and  Perth ;  thereby 
they  avoided  the  necessity  of  crossing  any  high  mountains. 
When  they  had  acquii'ed  possession  of  that  line  of  country, 
they  had  practically  got  round  the  Picts  dwelling  between  the 
Ochils  and  the  Forth,  and  their  position  on  Dunmyat  must 
have  been  meant  to  overawe  them.  At  a  more  eastern 
point  they  appear  to  have  ultimately  crossed  the  Ochils,  and 
threatened  the  Picts  on  tlie  lower  banks  of  the  Devon  ;  in  fact 
it  looks  as  if  the  entire  range  of  the  Ochils  had  come  into  their 
hands,  placing  the  Picts  between  it  and  the  Forth  wholly  at 
their  mercy,  though  that  river  would  seem  to  have  effectually 
served  the  Picts  as  their  southern  barrier.  To  return  to  the 
identijQcation  suggested  of  Glendevon  with  the  Dumnonii,  it  is 
right  to  say,  that  it  requires  the  river  Devon  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  upland  district  in  the  Ochils,  and  the  Black 
Devon  after  the  Devon ;  so  we  are  here  on  ground,  which  is 
less  safe,  than  that  on  which  the  connection  of  Dunmyat  v/ith 

the  Meeatae  so  firmly  rests. 

John  Rhys. 


Art.  IV.— the  POETRY  OF  RUDOLF  BAUMBACH. 

SEPARATED  by  but  a  little  distance  from  the  region  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  where  Julius  Wolff  has  arisen  to  revive 
the  past  for  us,  and  to  depict  on  his  glowing  canvasses  the  forms 
and  colours  of  bygone  centuries,  lies  the  land  of  Thuriugia, 
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dear  to  Germans  as  the  cradle  of  their  national  life  and 
religious  aspirations,  and,  as  such,  sacred  ground  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  Germany.  Natural  beauty  and  traditions,  which 
lose  themselves  in  pre-historic  times,  would  have  made  it  a  fit 
home  for  a  poet,  even  without  these  grander  historical  asso- 
ciations ;  and,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  these  pages  has  left  the 
awe-inspiring  figures  of  Vercingetorix  and  Thusnelda,  Martin 
Luther  and  Tetzel  to  other  pens,  and  sought  among  the  way- 
side flowers  of  a  singularly  rich  folk-lore  for  the  subjects  of  his 
verse. 

Less  imposing  in  their  themes  than  the  works  of  his  country- 
man, to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  Baumbach's  poems 
have  a  grace  and  beauty  of  their  own  that  have  endeared  him 
to  an  ever-widening  circle  of  readers  in  his  own  country,  and 
■  Avhich  would,  we  are  sure,  win  all  recognition  among  ourselves, 
if  once  he  were  better  known.  Translation  of  poetry,  even 
into  a  kindred  tongue,  is  a  process  by  which  much  of  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  original  is  too  often  scattered  to  the 
winds,  and  it  was  with  inward  misgiving  that  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  task.  Yet,  even  in  this  form,  some  of  the 
innate  loveliness  of  the  poet's  creations  may,  we  hope,  be 
faintly  shadowed  forth,  and  if  at  least  the  examples  here  pre- 
sented lead  to  a  wider  acquaintance  with  Baumbach's  poetry, 
the  reader  will  perhaps  forgive,  in  his  enjoyment  of  the 
originals,  the  faded  and  inferior  transcript  which  first  drew  his 
attention  to  them.  A  few  words,  then,  as  to  the  writer  himself, 
and  the  outward  circumstances  which  influenced  his  develop- 
ment. 

Rudolf  Baumbach,  the  son  of  a  medical  practitioner,  was 
born  September  28th,  1841,  at  Kranichfeld,  a  small  town  in 
Thuringia,  not  far  from  Weimar,  Two  years  later  his  father 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Court  of  Meiningen,  and  the 
whole  family  left  Kranichfeld  for  the  Ducal  residence,  which 
thus  became  the  scene  of  the  future  poet's  earliest  conscious 
impressions  and  school-life.  He  was  distinguished  at  this  time 
more  by  his  predilection  for  the  old  legends  and  traditions  in 
which  his  native  country,  and  especially  the  province  of 
Thuringia,  is  so  rich,  than  for  any  strong  inchnation  to  study. 
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As  iu  the  case  of  Goethe,  it  seems  that  his  mother  had  much 
influeuce  iu  forming  his  character,  and  he  tells  us,  in  one  of 
his  retrospective  poems,  in  the  little  volume  entitled  Mein 
Frulijahr  (My  Springtime),  how  he  had  loved,  in  quiet  evening 
hours,  to  listen  to  her  endless  store  of  fairy-tales,  marvellous 
histories  of  giants,  dwarfs,  dragons,  and  princesses,  and  all 
that  magic  world,  the  door  to  which  opens  with  the  words, 
'  Once  upon  a  time.' 

Next  to  these  fireside  joys,  the  boy's  great  delight  was  to 
wander  through  Avoods  and  meadows,  listening  to  the  bird's 
song,  and  the  murmur  of  the  forest-brooks ;  his  quick  sensi- 
bilities receiving  the  while  a  thousand  impressions  which  were 
to  be  reproduced  in  after  years.  Student-life  at  the  Universities 
of  Leipzig,  Wiirzburg,  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg  followed. 
How  keenly  he  enjoyed  the  '  golden  hours '  which  these  names 
ever  after  sufficed  to  conjure  up  in  his  memory,  is  abundantly 
shown  by  his  allusions  to  them  later ;  but,  at  the  time,  he  was 
too  full  of  the  youthful  exuberance  of  life  and  the  actual 
present  to  find  leisure,  or  feel  the  desire  to  record  in  writing 
how  the  bright  phantasmagoria  was  presented  to  his  inner 
being.  Nor  did  he  neglect  more  earnest  things,  but  took  his 
degree  with  all  honours  at  Heidelberg,  laying  thus  a  solid  basis 
for  the  successful  literary  career  he  has  since  pursued. 

Baumbach's  first  literary  venture  was  a  prose  romance,  Trug- 
gold  (False  Gold),  which  was  published  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Rudolf  Baura.  The  subject  is  borrowed  from  the  mediaeval 
belief  in  alchemy,  and  the  vain  efforts  which  were  made  by 
the  scholars  of  that  day  to  learn  the  art  by  which  gold  might 
be  produced.  Great  power  of  imagination  and  poetic  feeling- 
are  manifested  in  this  work,  Avhich  was  republished  later  with 
the  author's  real  name,  has  gone  through  several  editions,  and 
maintains  its  hold  upon  the  public  favour.  The  fatal  attrac- 
tion of  gold  and  riches  is  a  motf  which,  while  visibly  the 
subject  of  this  earliest  work,  runs  through  many  of  the  others, 
and  it  wuuld  almost  seem,  as  if,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the 
poet's  voice  were  raised  in  this  ail-too  prosaic  and  money- 
loving  age  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  a  loftier  and  pm'er  ideal. 

The  earliest  work  which  appeared  under  his  own  name  was 
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a  youthtul  pioductioii,  '  Sarnie  I  hilf !  Erlnueruiigen  rates  alien 
Stude)iten  an  die  Rudelshurg  und  von  dem  Saale  hellem  Stranded 
which  was  published  at  Jena,  and  is  now  out  of  print,  the 
author  having  no  intention  of  re-issuing  it.  Enzian^  ein 
Gaudeamus  fi'ir  Bergsteiger  '  (Gentmn,  a  Song-book  for  Moun- 
taineers), appeared  in  three  parts  in  the  years  1875-76-77.  But 
the  best  of  the  songs  were  reprinted  in  a  revised  f(jrni  in  Mein 
FriVijahr  (1881).  These  poems,  as  their  name  denotes,  were 
memorials  of  his  Alpine  tours,  and  his  next  pubhcation, 
Zlatarog  (1887),  treats  in  a  more  extended  form  of  one  of  the 
traditions  culled  from  the  mountain  heights. 

The  legend  of  the  white  chamois  with  golden  horns,  which, 
on  inaccessible  peaks,  girt  by  the  fearful  precipices  of  the 
Triglav,  guards  the  '  magic  garden  of  the  White  Ladies,'  tlie 
'Ice-maidens,'  and  the  priceless  storehouses  within  the  rocks, 
had  often  been  recounted  as  an  incitement  to  deeds  of  daring. 
Baumbach  was,  however,  the  first  to  give  it  a  recognised  place 
in  the  literature  of  his  fatherland  by  the  exquisite  verses  in 
which  he  has  enshrined  it. 

The  hero  of  the  tale,  a  hunter  from  the  Trenta  valley, 
becomes  the  accepted  lover  of  the  fair-haired  Jerica,  the 
daughter  of  the  hostess  at  the  Soca  Bridge.  But,  though 
proud  of  his  strength  and  beauty,  and  in  reality  attached  to 
him,  she  is  wayward  and  capricious,  and  in  an  evil  hour  shows 
a  preference  for  the  gifts  of  gold  and  jewels,  offered  by  some 
Venetian  travellers,  above  his  daily  offeiing  of  flowers  from 
heights  such  as  none  but  he  had  scaled.  Stung  by  her  false- 
ness, he  pursues  the  '  Zlatarog'  from  peak  to  peak,  in  the  hope, 
by  his  unerring  aim,  of  possessing  himself  of  the  golden  horn, 
which  will  open  the  portal  to  the  untold  subterranean  treasures 
of  the  mountain,  and  thus  enable  him  to  compete  with  the 
riches  which  had  stolen  his  bride's  heart  away.  At  the  last 
moment  of  the  fearful  chase,  when  the  prize  seems  within  his 
gi-asp,  the  Avonderful  animal,  which  had  regained  its  strength 
by  grazing  on  the  Triglav-roses  that,  as  popular  legend  tells, 
spring  from  his  blood-drops,  suddenly  turns,  confronting  his 
pursuer  with  his  overwhelming  beauty,  and  the  hunter  is 
seized  with  a  fatal  giddiness,  and   falls  from  the  precipice 
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hundreds  of  feet  down  into  the  Soca-stream  below.  The 
scenery  of  the  loftiest  summits,  their  awful  solitude  and  terrible 
dangers,  with  the  wondrous  wealth  and  unsuspected  beauty 
of  flowers  on  the  borders  of  the  untrodden  snow,  has  seldom 
been  depicted  so  vividly  as  in  this  Alpine  idyl,  in  which 
sweetness  and  tragedy  are  intimately  blended,  while  the  local 
colouring  is  faithfully  preserved  as  a  heightener  to  the  poetic 
beauty  of  the  whole. 

For  a  due  appreciation  of  these  merits,  the  work  should  not 
be  presented  in  fragments  only,  and  we  regret  all  the  more 
that  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  more  than  two 
extracts.  The  first  is  the  song  Avhich  embodies  the  legend  of 
the  Zlatarog,  sung  at  evening  in  the  little  inn,  and  fore- 
shadowing the  hero's  fate  : — 

'  Sweet  Anka  stands  by  the  waterfall ; 
Young  Janez  climbs  the  rocky  wall  ; 
He  carries  his  game  on  his  shoulders  strong, 
And  waves  his  hat  as  he  comes  along, 

Adorned  with  Alpine  roses. 

*  Sweet  Anka  gives  smiling  her  hand  so  white  : 
"  Say  !  M'hat  hast  brought  me  from  yonder  height  1 
Naught  but  gentian  and  ehrenpreis  1 
And  rock-carnation  and  edelweiss  ? 

And  no  red  Triglav-roses  ? " 

'  Young  Janez  shakes  his  head  :  "  Ah,  no  ! 
To  pluck  those  roses  who  dares  to  go  ? 
From  the  chamois  Zlatarosf's  magic  sweat 
Bloom  the  fatal  roses,  dewy-wet, 

The  crimson  Triglav-roses  ! 

'  "  The  hunter,  when  he  sees  afar 
The  Golden  Horns  gleam  like  a  star, 
Turns  back  ;  for  ne'er  may  he  catch  a  sight 
Of  the  paradise  of  the  Ladies  White, 
By  Zlatarog  beguarded  ! 

'  "  Who  wounds  the  chamois  by  a  shot, 
Death,  and  death  only,  is  his  lot. 
Sweet  Anka,  of  my  life  the  bliss. 
Ask  all,  but  only  ask  not  this — 

The  crimson  Triglav-roses  !  " 
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Sweet  Anka's  cheek  wore  an  angry  tint, — 
"  No  Zlatarog  should  make  thee  stint ! 
A  man  for  high  adventures  born 
Laughs  the  White  Ladies'  rage  to  scorn. 

Go  !  bring  me  Triglav-roses  ! 

"  And  if  the  roses  thou  bringest  not, 
To  lose  my  love  shall  be  thy  lot  ! 
Good-day,  young  Janez,  fair  good-day  !  " 
Sweet  Anka  laughs,  and  runs  away, 

And  Janez  climbs  the  mountain. 


'  Sweet  Anka  stands  by  the  waterfall, 
Looks  weeping  up  to  the  rocky  wall  : 
"  Oh  come  young  Janez  !  bless  my  sight !  " 
For  already  thrice  had  passed  day  and  night 

Since  he  climbed  the  awful  mountain. 

'  Sweet  Anka,  hide  thy  face  and  wail  ! 
Young  Janez  will  never  return  to  the  vale. 
Young  Janez  lives  no  more  in  the  land — 
Young  Janez  holds  in  his  clay-cold  hand 
The  crimson  Triglav-roses  ! 

'  Full  many  a  year  has  passed  since  then  ; 
Sweet  Anka  still  stands  in  the  rocky  glen. 
And  whenever  a  hunter  passes  by 
He  hears  for  a  moment  the  maniac  cry  : 

"Go  !  bring  me  Triglav-roses  !  "  ' 

The  second  is  the  Httle  pictm-e  of  Jerica  adorning  herself 
for  mass  with  the  edelweiss  her  accepted  lover  has  gathered 
for  her : — 

'  When  early  on  Sunday 
The  bells  are  ringing. 
The  village  beauties. 
While  sweetly  singing. 
Are  gathering  carnations 
From  every  sill, 
Where  'midst  the  green  foliage 
They're  blooming  still. 

'  Jerica's  flow'rets, 
Like  scentless  weeds, 
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Hang  on  tlieir  slight  stalks, 

And  no  one  heeds  ; 

Fling  out  their  odours 

Neglected  there  ; 

A  rarer  blossom 

Adorns  her  hair  ; 

A  flower  which  bloometh 

On  peaks  so  high, 

Where  seem  their  summits 

To  meet  the  sky. 


( 


Jerica  stands 

At  her  mirror  bright ; 

In  her  golden  tresses 

Shines  edelweiss  white  ; 

She  smiles  at  the  image 

Reflected  there. 

While  words  'scape  whispered 

Her  lips  so  fair  : 

"  What  other  maiden 

But  me  adorn 

Such  lovely  flowers. 

Without  a  thorn  I 

What  other  lover, 

In  all  the  land, 

Can  rival  my  hunter, 

Or  'gainst  him  stand  1 

Who  in  the  valley 

Can  boast  so  high, 

Of  kissing  a  maiden 

As  lovely  as  I  ? 

And  from  the  mountains 

Till  to  the  sea. 

Are  there  two  so  happy 

As  I  and  he  ?  " 

'  Softly,  softly, 
The  church-bells  ring  ; 
From  the  glass,  in  terror, 
See  Jerica  spring  ! 
Sink  on  her  knees 
At  the  Virgin's  shrine, 
While  tears  on  her  lashes 
Like  dewdrops  shine  ; 
Take  from  her  tresses 
The  flowers  that  nod  ; 
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"  To  thee,  I  give  them, 

"  Mother  of  God  ! 

"  The  silv'ry  blossoms, 

"  To  thee,  the  Pure  ! 

"  To  me,  sinful  maiden, 

"  Be  refuge  sure  ! 

"  From  highest  heaven, 

"  Where  stars  shine  dim, 

"  Graciously  look 

"  Upon  me  and  him  ! 

"  Oh  !  Holy  Virgin  ! 

"Full  of  grace, 

"  Protect  my  darling 

"  On  all  his  ways  ! 

"  And  deign  to  pardon 

"  Poor,  foolish  me, 

' '  That  I  so  careless 

"  And  happy  be!"' 

It  is  a  somewhat  complicated  task  to  trace  the  strict  chrono- 
logical order  of  this  writer's  works,  for  he  has  recast  many, 
and  incorporated  earlier  productions  with  later  ones  in  the 
bright  little  volumes  of  a  miniature  edition  which  is  widely 
diffused  in  cultivated  German  homes.  Thus,  of  the  Lieder 
eines  fahrenden  Gesellens  (Songs  of  a  Wandering  Apprentice),  a 
first  part  appeared  in  1878,  a  second  in  1880,  while  the  present 
form,  comprising  both  series,  was  published  in  1881.  In  these 
scattered  lyric  efforts,  and  in  bis  next  longer  work,  Frau  Ilolde 
(Dame  Holde)  1881,  we  find  him  on  true  Teutonic  ground 
again,  where  his  fancy  by  preference  loves  to  dwell,  though  in 
some  of  the  Ahenteiier  und  Sehwdnhe  (1883)  he  seeks  his 
subjects  from  the  literature  of  other  countries. 

A  legend  of  Thuringia  forms  the  groundwork  of  Frau 
Holde.  It  is  a  charming  little  poetical  romance,  which,  in 
changing  and  ever-musical  metres,  sings  of  the  power  of 
minstrelsy  and  love  to  contend  with  adverse  fate.  The  village 
festival,  with  which  it  opens,  is  drawn  with  animation  and 
idyllic  grace,  while  the  songs  interspersed  show  the  author's 
lyric  power  in  all  its  varying  forms.  As  an  example  of  the 
lighter  style  we  select  the  following,  sung  by  a  guest  at  an 
inn. 
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'  Not  far  from  here  lay,  in  the  wood, 
An  inn,  long,  long  ago  ; 
Where  streams  of  fine  ale  from  the  tap 
Each  day  unchecked  did  flow. 
But  the  host,  a  rogue  beneath  his  gest, 
Did  never  pour  out  for  his  guest, 
Full  measure. 

'  One  day  there  came,  in  pilgrim-garb, 
Full  many  a  year  ago, 
A  thirsty  man  from  Holy-land, 
And  very  pious  too. 
"  Mine  host  !  a  can  of  the  ale  I  prize  ! 
But,  for  thy  good,  I  thee  advise, 
Full  measure  ! " 

'  The  wicked  host— you'll  scarce  believe — 
Poured  in  the  can,  nought  loth, 
Only  three  finger's  depth  of  ale 
And  seven  of  foaming  froth  : 
And  bore  it  to  his  pious  guest, 
And  said,  with  treacherous  smile  and  gest, 
"  Full  measure  !" 

'  The  guest  with  darkened,  frowning  face. 
At  the  can  a  quick  glance  threw  ; 
He  drank,  rose  up,  refused  all  pay, 
And  said,  as  he  withdrew  : 
"  For  that  thou  now  hast  cheated  me. 
There  shall  soon  be  requited  thee 
Full  measure  ! " 

'  The  host,  when  Death  had  mowed  him  down, 
Severest  judgment  found  ; 
Each  midnight  he  must  wander  out. 
And  wail  with  doleful  sound. 
A  shudder's  through  the  traveller  sent 
Whene'er  he  hears  that  sad  lament  : 
"  Full  measure  !  " 

'  And  I  was  told  the  warning  tale 
There,  where  was  done  the  wrong  ; 
And  for  the  good  of  all  my  hosts 
I  wrote  it  in  a  song. 
And  now,  dear  host,  pray  do  not  pout, 
Bat  take  the  jug  and  pour  me  out 
Full  measure  ! ' 
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No  wonder  that  Frieder,  the  Avauderiug  minstrel,  who  could 
touch  many  varied  chords  of  love  and  pathos,  and  jest,  won 
the  heart  of  fair  Use,  and  even  drew  Dame  Holde,  the 
Thuringian  Venus,  from  her  mountain  fastness,  to  reward  with 
glittering  gold  and  treasures  the  singer  who  had  paid  homage 
to  her  power.  Unhappily  the  fairy  gold  brings  no  blessing 
with  it ;  Frieder  is  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  felonious 
appropriation  of  the  treasure,  and  is  sentenced  to  be  blinded. 
The  style  of  the  lines  in  which  the  anguish-stricken  Use  im- 
plores the  interposition  of  the  Virgin,  reminds  us  of  Gretchen 
before  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  But  the  Virgin,  when  invoked, 
gives  no  sigh  of  pity  or  aid,  and  Use  turns  in  despair  to  Dame 
Holde  as  the  moon  rises,  and  the  mists  of  evening  slowly 
envelop  her.  The  following  descriptive  passage  relates  briefly 
how,  in  answer  to  her  prayer,  Dame  Holde  lures  the  rival  of 
the  imprisoned  Frieder,  who  has  been  most  active  in  pressing 
the  charge  against  him  and  tormenting  the  unhappy  Use  with 
his  unwelcome  addresses,  up  to  the  dangerous  Holde-Stone  by 
assuming  the  form  of  Use. 

*  The  mist  is  through  the  valley  blown, 
A  silver  veil  conceals  the  stone. 

'  The  wind  wafts  odours  from  the  leaves, 
The  waning  moon  her  height  achieves. 

'  A  black  cloud  drives  the  wind  before, 
The  moon  is  hid,  and  shines  no  more. 

'  And  there  !  out  of  the  dark  fir-wood, 
Steps  forth  a  man  in  evil  mood. 

'  His  gait  is  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
Which  nightly  takes  its  stealthy  way. 

'  His  step  at  Holde's  Stone  he  stays, 
And  casts  around  his  searching  eyes. 

'  The  branches  rustle  ;  torrents  whirl  ; 
"  Where  art  thou,  my  sweet  shepherd-girl  1  " 

'  Look  up  !  high  on  the  rock  she  stands, 
And  waves  and  beckons  with  her  hands. 

'  He  stretches  out  his  arms  in  prayer  : 
*'  Come  down,  sweet  maiden,  standing  there  !  " 
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'  But  she,  as  charmed,  so  still  doth  stand, 
And  signs  and  signs  with  her  white  hand. 

'  Desire  o'erpowers  him  ;  as  on  wings 
Up  the  sharp  rocks  he  climbs  and  springs. 

'  And  climbing  cries  :  "No  more  I'll  pine  ; 
"  Now,  lovely  maiden,  thou  art  mine  !  " 

'  The  clonds  divide  ;  the  bright  moonlight 
Bursts  with  full  splendour  on  his  sight. 

'  And  clear  from  mist,  upon  the  Stone, 
A  woman  strange  stands  all  alone. 

'  A  shining  cloak  clothes  her  with  grace. 
And  pale  as  death  is  her  fair  face. 

'  In  her  gold  hair  flax -blossoms  blue  ; 
Star-cold  her  eyes  of  self-same  hue. 

'  A  distaff  in  her  belt  is  placed  ; 
And  menacing  her  hand  is  raised. 

'  Beneath  the  moon  her  form  doth  rear  ; 
The  wretch  stands  paralysed  with  fear. 

'  He  feels  a  shudder  through  marrow  and  bone  ; 
"  Ah,  woe  !  the  Witch  of  Holde"s  Stone  !  " 

'  A  cry,  a  fall — the  rock  is  bare, 
And  nought  but  cloud  and  mist  is  there. 

'  The  night  passed  by  ;  when  came  the  day, 
Beneath  the  Stone  a  dead  man  lay.' 

But  the  doom  has  fallen,  and  Frieder  is  blinded  ;  he  himself 
is  resigned,  cheered  by  the  love  and  constancy  of  Use,  but  the 
girl  who  might  have  saved  him  at  the  price  of  her  own  honour, 
feels  more  poignantly  the  desire  of  restoring  his  eyesight,  if 
she  can  prevail  on  Dame  Holde  to  reveal  to  her  the  magic 
herb  gifted  with  this  power.  Our  concluding  quotation  tells 
how  she  found  it. 

'  The  blossoms  white  are  fading, 
They  all  must  fall  like  rain. 
But  on  the  slender  branches 
The  swelling  fruits  remain. 
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The  berries  briojht  are  reddening 
Amid  the  leaves  dark  green, 
And  o'er  the  wheat-fields  waving 
The  golden  ears  are  seen. 
In  festal  garb  the  landscape 
We  have  beheld  in  May, 
In  bright  green  robes  arrayfed, 
With  broidered  blossoms  gay  ; 
But  'tis  the  day  of  wheat-sheaves. 
And  harvest-time  draws  near, 
A  work-day  robe  and  sober  hues 
The  landscape  now  doth  wear  ; 
In  spite  of  hail  and  showers, 
All  flourishes  amain  ; 
Alternate  joy  with  sorrow. 
And  sunshine  bright  with  rain. 

'  Through  corn-fields,  like  a  serpent, 
Doth  wind  the  narrow  path, 
Fair  Use  swift  ascendeth 
The  mountain,  herbage-rath  ; 
And  soon  the  fields  and  meadows 
Far,  far  behind  her  stayed  ; 
The  woodland's  quiet  twilight 
Receives  the  shepherd-maid. 


'  Upon  the  black  mould  growing 
Is  many  a  flower  superb, 
Dripping  with  damp,  and  dewy, 
And  many  a  fragrant  herb. 
And  as  she  goes,  the  maiden, 
Leaving  the  grey  henbane, 
W^ith  careful  looks  and  anxious. 
The  eyebright  seeks  in  vain. 
For  it  flees  the  shade  of  fir-trees, 
And  loves  the  sun  alone, 
It  only  blooms  upon  the  heights 
Around  the  Holde  Stone.' 


Ilse  falls  asleep  by  a  brook,  and  iu  a  dream  Uame  HoldO 
appears  and  shows  her  the  magic  halls,  rich  in  i2;oId  and  silver 
and  precions  stones,   which   arc   hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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mouutain,  telling  her  that  the  key  Hes  beneath  the  roots  of  the 
flower  which  can  restore  his  lost  sight  to  her  lover,  and  that 
she  must  choose  between  key  and  blossom. 

'  The  stream  runs  fast,  and  laughs  the  sun 
Swimniin<f  in  heaven's  blue  lake  ; 
The  dream  fades  fast  and  vanishes, 
The  maiden  is  awake. 
With  radiant  face  she  standeth 
Close  to  the  brooklet's  bound, 
Intent  and  fixed  she  gazeth 
With  falcon  eyes  around. 
She  sees  a  spot  of  gold,  and  there, 
Amid  the  meadow-green, 
Lifting  its  petals  to  the  sun. 
The  magic  flower  is  seen. 

•  ••••• 

'  Without  a  doubt  she  gathers 
The  flow'ret's  stars  of  gold. 
And  heedeth  not  the  magic  key 
Down  in  the  earth's  dark  mould. 
She  hideth  in  her  bodice 
The  wond'rous  flowers  she  found. 
And  throws  herself  on  the  heather 
And  sobs  and  kisses  the  ground. 
"  i!sow  hail  !  my  trusty  Frieder, 
1  bring  to  thee  thy  sight, 
For  I  carry  within  my  bodice 
Dame  Holde"s  sweet  eyebright !  "  ' 

Mein  Frilhjahr  (My  Springtime),  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  appeared  in  1882.  The  best  of  the  poems  from  the 
earlier  volume  of  '  Enzian,'  are  here  reproduced,  and  are  full 
of  the  freshness  of  spirit  and  exuberant  fancy  which  mountain 
air  inspires.  But  the  subjects  are  not  all  Alpine,  as  the  two 
poems  we  quote  exempliiy.  The  scene  of  the  first  seems  to 
have  been  laid  in  Italy,  and  slight  as  is  the  subject,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  handle  it  more  gracefully  and  '  heartily '  than 
Baumbach  has  done. 

'  A  castle  stands  beside  the  sea, 
Long  since  decaj'ed  are  the  walls. 
The  myrtle  blooms,  the  laurel  sprouts 
In  the  lofty  courts  and  halls. 
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'  And  where  the  bold  rock  highest  towers 
Up  in  the  blue  and  the  breeze, 
A  noble  fir-tree  lifts  its  head 
Above  the  southern  trees. 

'  God  ever  bless  thee,  native  tree, 
Which  in  the  South  came  forth  I 
And  bless  the  hand  which  brought  thy  seed 
Afar  from  the  frozen  North  ! 

'  God  bless  the  soil  which  feedeth  thee, 
The  sunbeams  which  on  thee  shine. 
And  bless  the  wind  which  ruffles  thee 
And  the  rain  which  cheers  like  wine  ! 

'  There  goes  a  rustling  through  the  boughs, 
As  songs  of  home  so  sweet, 
And  the  dark-green  branches  bow  and  bend 
As  if  in  greeting  meet. 

'  I  pass  my  arm  round  the  resinous  stem, 
And  utter  a  shout  of  glee, — 
The  laurels  and  myrtles  whisper  and  mock 
At  the  Stranger  and  the  Tree.' 

The  humouristic  poem  we  give  next,  entitled  'Flesh-eating 
Plants,  or  the  Converted  Vegetarian,'  is  sufficiently  a  contrast 
in  style  and  treatment  to  prove  the  writer's  versatility.  We 
have  selected  it  in  the  beHef  that  honest  laughter  is  a  whole- 
some thing,  and  that,  amid  the  examples  ol  the  sentimental 
and  ballad  style,  it  will  not  be  unwelcome  as  a  variation. 

*  Just  finished  was  my  vegetarian  meal, 
According  to  my  doctor's  strict  advice  ; 
Asparagus,  two  dozen  tender  sprouts, 
Spinach  and  "  taties  "  swallowed  in  a  trice. 
My  stomach  full  of  grass  and  sorry  weeds, 
I  laid  me  down  to  snatch  a  short  repose, 
But  lo  !  a  beefsteak  from  the  days  long  past 
Flattered  with  seeming  savour  my  keen  nose. 
Still  temptingly  before  my  eyes  it  fioated, 
And  brought  to  mind  the  food  on  which  I  doated. 

'  I  took  the  newspaper  and  tried  to  doze  ; 
I  read  o'  the  Balkan,  of  blue  Donau's  foam, 
Of  vine-louse,  and  of  Colorado-beetle, 
Of  Richard  Wagner,  and  the  Pope  in  Rome, 
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A  ship  with  eighty  men  gone  to  the  bottom, 
Of  war  and  cruelty,  of  right  and  wrong, 
And  here — what  do  I  see  ?     A  tale  of  plants 
That  flesh  devour  !     Come,  that  is  all  too  strong  ! 
Even  plants  for  flesh-meat  have  such  love  exhibited  ? 
And  I  from  bacon,  ham  and  sausages  prohibited  ! 

'  Of  the  Sundew  I  read,  which  murderous  lies 
With  sticky  fringes  round  its  red-leaved  edging, 
Catching  all  sorts  of  careless  gnats  and  flies. 
Folding  them  up  and  pounding  them  and  dredging. 
I  read  how  it— just  like  a  bloated  gourmand 
Who  slips  down  oysters  with  the  finest  wine- 
Sucks  in  the  little  tender  insect-bodies  ! 
Reading,  at  last  I  lay  in  sleep  supine. 
When  all  at  once  loud  voices  in  my  ear 
Awakened  me,  and  up  I  started  sheer. 

'  "  Oh,  brothers  !  "  thus  it  sounded  froui  my  garden, 
"  The  longed-for  day  of  vengeance  is  at  hand  : 
The  banner  of  the  Struggle  for  Existence 
Raise  swift  on  high  !  Stand,  carrots  !   cabbage,  stand  ! 
Up  !  you  fat  cucumber,  be  not  so  lazy  ; 
The  fight  begins,  the  tables  turn,  oh  brother  : 
Those  who  once  ate  us,  they  will  now  be  eaten, 
For  sure,  one  honour  does  deserve  another  1  " 
Then  there  began  a  green  and  weedy  row. 
And  every  tiny  blade  of  grass  revenge  did  vow. 

'  Oh  :  what  a  slaughter  !     Snails  and  worms  and  crickets 
Devoured  in  thousands  by  the  greedy  grass  '. 
The  thistle  quietly  ate  up  the  linnet, 
The  oak-tree  would  not  let  the  squirrel  pass  ; 
The  silky  mother-hare  with  fourteen  young 
Was  by  the  cabbages  devoured  ;  and  quite  bereft 
By  the  potatoes  was  the  sow  of  all  her  litter, 
Till  not  a  single  curly  tail  was  left  1 
And  my  white  goat,  of  whom  I'm  such  a  lover, 
Was  swallowed  up  entirely  by  the  clover 


I 


'  And  I,  poor  vegetarian  !  horror-struck, 
I  wished  to  fly  ;  my  legs  refused  to  move. 
They  come,  they  come,  the  proletarian  plants  1 
Blood-thirstily  they  press  around,  above  '. 
The  cabbage  snorts,  and  blows  from  his  full  cheeks, 
The  biting  onion  makes  a  murderous  gest, 
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Asparagus,  like  scaly  giant-snake, 

Winds  slowly  round  my  limbs  and  heaving  breast  ; 

A  horse-radish  springs  on  me  with  a  roar, — 

"  Oh  mercy  !  " — then  I  suddenly  awoke  once  more. 

'  Old  Catherine,  bearing  in  her  trusty  hand 
The  cofFee-pot,  stands  there  with  service  due, 
And  says,  "  You  dreamed  so  heavily,  I  really  think 
So  much  green-stuflf  does  not  agree  withfyou. 
Be  reasonable,  and  listen  to  advice  ; 
Greens  are  but  'pcqyer-value,  flesh  is  coin ; 
Why — if  we  ought  to  feed  on  grass  and  herb — 
Did  Mother  Nature  fashion  the  sirloin?" 
Then  I  was  still ;  obedient  as  a  lamb 
I  ate  that  eve  of  flesh  one  kilogramme.' 

Two  other  little  volumes,  Spidmannslieder  (A  Musician's 
!Song)  and  Von  der  Landstrarse  (From  the  Highroad),  also 
appeared  in  the  same  year  of  1882,  and  in  1883  he  published 
Ahenteuer  und  ScJiwdnke  (Adventures  and  Jests),  poems  in  the 
ballad  form.  The  title  page  says  they  are  '  related  after  old 
masters,'  but  if  the  subject  and  outlines  be  in  some  cases 
borrowed  from  such  sources,  the  form  and  treatment  are  in  all 
cases  entirely  Baumbach's  own.  We  subjoin  two  specimens 
which  speak  for  themselves. 

THE  JOURNEY  TO  PAEADISE. 

'  A  scholar  past  a  farmhouse  snug 
Crept  with  a  weary  tread  ; 
The  farmer's  wife  called  out,  "  Come  in  !  " 
Ofl'ered  him  broth  and  bread. 
The  footsore,  weary  wanderer 
Accepted  with  good-will. 
And,  like  a  wolf  in  winter-time. 
He  did  his  hunger  still. 
And  then,  to  show  his  gratitude 
For  shelter  kind,  and  food, 
The  scholar  told  her  many  a  tale 
Of  'ventures  bad  and  good. 
He  spoke  of  that  and  spoke  of  this. 
Of  old  Bologna  and  Paris. 

'  Then  cried  the  housewife,  "  Paradise  !— 
Can  I  have  heard  aright  ? 
XVII.  7 
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Of  one,  on  earth  called  Hans  Tobise, 

Had  never  you  a  sight  ? 

Hans  was  my  husband  whiles  ago, — 

Died  in  a  grievous  way, — 

Since  I  have  wed  a  second  man, 

I  think  of  /wm  each  day." 

'  "  Truly  I  have  him  seen,'  replied 
The  cunning  knave  alert  ; 
He  had  no  coat  unto  his  back  ; 
Went  simply  in  his  shirt. 
I  saw  how  the  poor  soul  did  shake, 
He  froze  in  truth  full  sore, 
And  like  a  beggar  trembling  stood 
At  Heaven's  open  door." 

'  The  goodwife  weeping  wrung  her  hands  ; 
"  How  gladly  would  I  send 
Some  clothing  warm  to  my  poor  man, 
And  food,  and  gold  to  spend. 
But  where  to  find  in  all  the  world 
A  trusty  messenger  ? 
Who  would  go  to  that  far  country 
My  greetings  kind  to  bear  ?  " 

'  "  Goodwife,  I'll  be  the  messenger," 
The  crafty  rogue  did  say  ; 
I  am  going  back  again, 
In  a  fortnight  and  a  day — 
"  Ha  !  how  will  laugh  in  Paradise 
Your  good  first  husband,  Hans  Tobise  !  " 

'  Quick  the  hostess  ran  and  fetched 
Coat  and  shoes  and  vest, 
Three  shining  golden  ducats 
Took  from  out  a  chest. 
A  well-smoked  ham  too,  nothing  loth, 
She  brought  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 
Saying,  Mistress,  fare  thee  well  !  " 
The  vagrant  took  the  sack. 
Put  his  best  foot  foremost, 
And  vanished  with  the  pack. 

'  When  the  farmer  home  returned. 
His  wife  her  tale  unfolded. 
And  when  he  fully  understood, 
Good  gracious  !  how  he  scolded  1 
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Loosed  his  best  horse  from  the  stall, 
Took  both  stick  and  gun, 
Rode  away  in  angry  mood, — 
Now,  scholar  !  run,  man,  run  ! 

'  Scarcely  did  the  rascal  see 
The  farmer  and  his  switch, 
Than  he  flung  his  guilty  burden 
Into  the  dirty  ditch  ; 
And  then  upon  his  stalf  did  lean, 
The  weariest  wanderer  ever  seen. 

'  The  farmer  stopped  his  horse  to  ask, 
"  Eh  !  friend,  saw  you  a  man 
With  bundle  white  upon  his  back  ]  " 
"  Yes,  master  ;  how  he  ran  ! 
He  saw  you  come  ;  in  great  affray, 
Across  the  marsh  he  took  his  way. 
If  you  would  catch  the  rascal,  run  ! 
I'll  hold  your  horse  and  watch  the  fun." 

'  The  farmer  from  his  horse  did  'light, 
And  swearing,  farther  ran  ; 
The  scholar  mounted  on  his  steed. 
The  bold  audacious  man  ! 
And  trotted  off  with  joyful  mien, 
Pleased  with  his  luck  that  day  ; 
But  further  what  became  of  him 
We  really  cannot  say. 

'  On  foot  the  farmer  home  returned. 
To  his  good  wife  full  late, 
And  on  the  bench  beside  the  fire 
Without  a  word  he  sate. 
His  wife  drew  near,  and  eager  asked, 
"  Well  ?     Did  you  find  the  man, 
Carrying  a  bundle,  which  I  tied 
As  fast  as  woman  can  ? " 
"  Yes,  sure,"  the  farmer  said,  "  and  gave 
My  horse  to  him,  that  so 
The  good  man  might  to  Paradise 
With  speed  and  safety  go  !  "  ' 

In  contrast  to  this  homely  humour,  the  spirit  of  chivahy 
breathes  in  graver  accents  through  the  ballad-notes  of  the 
second  example,  whicli  for  want  of  space,  we  must  somewhat 
abridge. 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BIRD'S  NEST. 

'  The  billows  are  foaming  and  swelling, 
O'er  them  the  clouds  fly  fast  ; 
Swift  as  a  dolphin  darteth, 
A  noble  ship  speeds  past. 
At  the  rudder  a  youthful  figure 
Stands  clad  in  knight's  array, 
In  quest  of  bold  adventure 
To  Cyprus  he  takes  his  way. 

'  There  ruled  a  mighty  monarch. 
With  strong  despotic  sway  : 
To  him  was  subject  all  the  isle  ; 
Himself  was  old  and  grey. 
And,  as  a  blooming  creeper 
Clings  to  a  ruin  wild, 
So,  in  the  old  king's  shadow 
Grew  his  fair  and  lovely  child. 
To  his  daughter  spake  the  monarch  : 
*'  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  crown 
As,  with  increasing  swiftness, 
To  the  grave  I  hurry  down. 
To  thee  I  leave  my  riches, 
My  people  and  my  land. 
But  when  my  days  are  numbered, 
Who  wUl  hold  o'er  thee  his  hand  1 
He  whom  I  choose  for  thy  consort 
Must  be  of  all  the  best ; 
Then  hear  what  I  have  pondered 
In  the  sleepless  night's  unrest ; 
A  tournament  I'll  publish 
Throughout  my  spacious  realm, 
Then  shall  I  see  who's  worthy 
To  wear  a  warrior's  helm. 
And  he  whom  no  encounter 
Can  o'erthrow  on  the  sand, 
To  him  I'll  give  my  daughter. 
My  sceptre,  and  my  land  !  " 
Thus  spake'the  aged  monarch  ; 
The  maid  was  all  content. 
And  news  of  the  great  festival 
Throughout  the  isle  was  sent. 
Invited  were  the  valiant  knights 
From  many  a  distant  land. 
Who  hastened  o'er  the  watery  way 
To  Cyprus'  verdant  strand. 
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And  each  imagined  he  would  earn 

The  sweet  and  rich  reward,  - 

Felt  the  gold  circlet  on  his  head, 

Himself  the  sovereign  lord. 

Ah  !  many  a  one  did  in  such  dreams 

A  false  sweet  hope  betray  ! — 

Now  may  we  guess  why  our  young  knight 

To  Cyprus  took  his  way. 

He  came  from  northern  countries, 

And  Heinrich  was  his  name  ; 

The  eye's-delight  of  women  ; 

To  foes  of  dreaded  fame  ! 

'  The  sea-winds  through  the  watery  waste 
Drove  the  good  ship  full  fast. 
Until  on  Cyprus'  longed-for  coast, 
She  at  length  her  anchor  cast. 
The  knight  stept  from  the  rocking  boat, 
And  saw  with  keen  delight 
The  battlements  of  Famagust 
Gleam  in  the  morning  light. 
"Now  hasten  !  my  trusty  squire,"  he  said  ; 
"  Hasten  with  all  thy  speed  ! 
Hire  me  a  house  for  shelter  ; 
For  thee  and  me  a  steed  ; 
And  when  thy  quest  is  ended. 
Then  swift  return  to  me  ; 
Meanwhile  I'll  wait  for  thee,  and  rest 
Beneath  the  forest-tree." 

While  resting  beside  a  spring,  a  bird  lets  fall  a  stone  red  as 
blood,  which,  when  the  knight  takes  it  in  his  hand,  transfornas 
him  into  a  bird.  After  trying  his  powers  in  a  short  flight,  he 
resumes  his  human  shape,  hiding  the  precious  stone. 

*  From  the  roof  of  the  royal  palace 
A  flag  floats  in  the  air, 
And  on  the  highest  platform 
Stands  the  princess  sweet  and  fair. 
And  as  from  the  tall  battlements 
The  maiden's  eye  was  bent, 
Into  her  youthful  bosom  Love 
His  sharpest  arrow  sent. 
A  second  pierced  young  Heinrich 
As  he  was  riding  there. 
And  of  a^strange,  sweet  torment, 
Hejat  once  became  aware. 
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With  ringing  shield  and  weapons 

He  galloped  forth  amain. 

The  lovely  maiden  from  the  tower 

Entered  her  bower  again. 

She  sat  at  the  dormer-window, 

She  never  spoke  nor  stirred, 

When  suddenly  came  flying  ^ 

A  little  snow-white  bird. 

Against  the  panes  the  tiny  thing 

With  restless  pinions  flew  ; 

And  quick  as  light  the  maiden 

The  casement  open  threw. 

Then  from  her  head  she  took  the  veil, 

With  'broidei-y  rich  bedight. 

And  deftly  in  its  meshes  caught 

The  bird  with  feathers  white. 

On  this,  the  bird  suddenly  changes  into  the  young  knight, 
whom  she  recognises  as  him  whom  she  had  noticed  from  the 
battlements.  In  her  surprise  she  confesses  her  love,  and  her 
wish  that  he  may  win  her  hand. 

'  "  May  gracious  heaven  order  it 
That  thou  as  victor  shine. 
And  from  my  father's  hand  receive 
What  is  already  thine. 
For  should  another  champion 
Carry  the  prize  away, 
Far  rather  would  I  perish 
Than  him  as  lord  obey  !  " 
She  took  from  out  a  coffer 
A  shining  crown  of  gold. 
All  set  with  sparkling  jewels 
Of  precious  worth  untold. 
"  Pure  as  this  precious  metal, 
Is  my  true  faith  to  thee  ! 
Fasten  the  crown  upon  thy  helm, 
Pledge  of  our  love  to  be  ; 
That,  in  to-morrow's  combat, 
I  may  always  know  thy  form, 
And  pray  for  the  Saint's  best  blessing 
Amid  the  onset's  atorm  !  " 

Heinrich  goes  to  a  banquet  that  evening  wearing  the  golden 
circlet. 
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'  Forth  strode  a  valiant  stranger, 
His  footstep  echoing  rung  ; 
He  had  come  from  far  Bohemia, 
And  Bohemian  was  his  tongue  ; 
The  wreath  of  gold  and  jewels 
Flashed  in  the  torches'  light' 
Attracted  this  knight's  attention, 
And  held  entranced  his  sight. 

'  "  Fair  comrade,"  said  the  stranger, 
' '  How  much  I  envy  thee  ; 
Thy  coat  of  mail  so  glittering, 
Seems  of  tine  silk  to  be  ; 
With  chalcedon  it  sparkles. 
And  many  an  opal  fair  ; 
I  wear  but  rusty  armour, 
Of  all  adornment  bare  ; 
Nor  ring  nor  chainlet  graceth 
Me,  poor  and  humble  knight, 
Ah  !  had  I  but  on  my  helmet 
A  wreath  like  thine  so  bright  ! 
To  me  it  seems  full  heavy 
For  thy  slender  helm  to  be. 
By  the  honour  of  thy  lady, 
Brave  comrade,  give  it  me  !  " 

'  Then  spake  Sir  Heinrich  gently, 
"  'Tis  no  slight  boon  you  crave, 
For  the  one  I  fondly  worship 
The  glittering  circlet  gave  ; 
But  as  the  gift  thou  asketh 
For  the  sake  of  my  lady's  name. 
Then  take,  as  precious  guerdon. 
This  crown  of  wondrous  fame  !  " 
The  stranger  stretched  out  eager 
His  hand,  with  flushing  face. 
Sir  Heinrich's  golden  circlet 
On  his  iron  helm  to  place. 

Heinrich  now  adopts   as  cognisance   a  bird's-nest,  and  the 
the  tournament  takes  place. 

'  In  the  breeze  the  banners  are  waving, 
From  roof  and  tower  they  stream, 
Trumpets  and  horns  are  clanging. 
And  shields  and  helmets  gleam. 
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By  the  old  king  sits  his  daughter, 
'Neath  the  purple  curtain  folds  ; 
To-day  will  show  which  hero 
Is  the  best  that  the  city  holds  ; 
Will  prove  who  wins  the  diadem, 
The  diadem  and  the  land, 
And  who,  as  chiefest  guerdon, 
Receives  the  young  Queen's  hand. 

'  The  maiden  watched  with  trembling 
The  wild  dance  up  and  down  ; 
"  May,  of  all  knights,  Heaven  succour 
Him  with  the  golden  crown  !  " 
But  this  time  Heaven  and  all  the  Saints 
Were  deaf  to  the  ardent  prayer, 
For  the  knight  of  the  circlet  suddenly 
Was  hurled  from  his  saddle  there. 
And  he  who  had  o'erthrown  him 
Had  proved  himself  the  best ; 
He  wore  in  his  helm  as  token 
A  simple  wild  bird's  nest. 


'  And  the  king  has  summoned  the  victor 
Before  his  throne  of  gold, 
And  speaks  to  him  with  kindness  ; 
"  Welcome  !  thou  champion  bold  ! 
Thou  hast  proved  thyself  the  bravest, 
Hast  settled  all  doubt  of  mine  ; 
Sir  Knight  of  the  simple  Bird's  Nest, 
My  child,  my  land  are  thine  ! 
Come  forward,  seal  my  promise. 
My  dearest  daughter  sweet  !  " — 
Then  the  royal  maiden  cast  herself 
Down  at  the  victor's  feet. 
"  Sir  Knight  !  Sir  Knight  !  have  mercy  !  " 
Beseeching  she  began, 
"  For  in  affection  fondest, 
I  hold  another  man. 
To  him  I  truly  promised 
My  faith,  my  heart,  my  hand  ; 
Now  he  has  lost  in  the  combat. 
Thou  hast  cast  him  on  the  sand  ! 
But  he  whom  thou  overthrewest 
To  me  is  still  the  best  !  " 
Then  Heinrich  took  from  off  his  head 
The  helm  with  the  wild  Bird's  Nest ; 
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Embraced  the  trembling  maiden 
With  a  clasp  both  tender  and  wild, 
And  kissed  the  falling  tear-drops 
From  the  cheek  of  the  timid  child. 

'  ' '  The  circlet  which  thou  gavest, 
This  knight  had  begged  from  me, 
I  could  not  well  refuse  him, 
For  he  begged  it  in  name  of  thee  ; 
Perforce  his  desire  I  granted, 
I  gave  him  the  guerdon  good  ; 
And  if,  in  thy  name,  he  had  asked 
Of  me  my  life  and  blood, 
Then  both  I  would  have  yielded, 
For  thy  sake,  instantly  ; 
For  dearer  than  my  life's  blood 
Art  thou,  my  Queen,  to  me  !  "  ' 

Southern  and  Oriental  nations  have  a  tendency  to  regard 
death  as  man's  most  malignant  and  relentless  foe,  haunting 
his  footsteps  in  the  moment  of  prosperity,  lying  in  wait  for 
him  in  his  triumph,  and  striking  him  down  when  at  the 
summit  of  happiness  or  glory.  Northern  fancy,  on  the  other 
hand,  loves  to  dwell  on  the  figure  of  death  the  reconciler,  the 
great  and  solemn  harmony  into  which  all  the  discords  of  life 
shall  at  last  resolve  themselves,  and  before  whose  awful 
presence  the  fiercest  human  passions  and  sufferings  are  calmed 
and  still  forever.  This  view  of  'the  crowning  mystery  of  life' 
is  the  keynote  to  the  poem  we  have  just  been  considering,  and 
reappears  in  Horand  and  Hilde,  first  published  in  1878,  and  re- 
issued in  the  miniature  edition  last  year. 

This  is  a  northern  Saga,  and  the  vigorous  measure,  some- 
times even  rough  and  wild,  in  which  it  is  written,  accords  well 
with  the  character  of  the  subject.  As  in  '  Dame  Holde,'  so  we 
have  here  again  the  irresistible  power  of  the  singer  in  com- 
pelling love.  Horand,  sent  by  King  Hettel  to  win  the  fair 
Hild^,  King  Hagen's  daughter,  prospers  but  too  well  in  his 
suit,  for  the  bride,  believing  him  to  be  the  king  in  disguise, 
pleading  his  own  cause,  lends  a  willing  ear  to  his  sweet 
strains,  and  consents  to  fly  with  him  to  the  land  of  the  Hegel- 
ings. 
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THE  FLIGHT. 

'  Day  opened  wide  his  golden  gates  and  the  sun-steeds  climbed  the  sky  ; 
The  foaming  waves  before  the  breeze  like  white  lambs  leapt  so  high. 
King  Hageu  and  his  dames  came  forth  from  Baljau's  lofty ^gates, 
To  see  the  treasure  and  the  ship  of  the  stranger  and  his  mates, 
Followed  by  sixty  trusty  men,  so  valiant  in  the  fight, 
Whose  frowning  helms  so  proudly  glittered  in  the  clear  morning  light. 
On  snow-white  steeds  with  trappings  rich  the  noble  Queen  did  ride, 
With  trembling  hands  and  downcast  eyes  fair  Hilde  at  her  side, 
And  after  them,  Dame  Hildburg,  with  dark  looks  all  astray, 
Sate  boldly  in  her  saddle  as  if  riding  to  the  fray. 
The  hatred  which  she  long  had  borne  to  King  and  Queen  rose  high. 
Wild  Hagen  now  should  rue  the  past,  revenge's  hour  was  nigh  ! 
And  when  the  cortege  of  the  King  came  down  upon  the  strand. 
The  women  all  were  lifted  from  their  horses  to  the  sand. 
Sir  Horand  and  Sir  Wat^,  that  strong  and  trusty  man. 
Greeted  their  guests  so  courteously,  and  all  the  noble  clan. 

A  joyous  feast  began  full  soon  beside  the  briny  sea. 

And  the  silver  platters  and  the  cups  might  empty  never  be. 

But  while  the  men,  all  jovially,  at  the  tables  long  did  sit. 

King  Hagen  and  his  noble  dame  the  feast  did  quite  forget. 

They  stayed  where  was  the  treasure,  pleased  at  the  steel  helms'  light ; 

Yet  more  the  Queen  rejoiced  at  all  the  gold  and  jewels  bright. 

Then  to  his  noble  guests  spoke  out  old  Wate  brave, 

"  Now  shall  ye  see  the  best  of  all ;  the  best  of  all  we  have  !  " 

With  his  strong  arms  he  lifted  off  the  cover  from  a  chest. 

And  signed  to  Horand  bold  to  come,  who  quick  did  his  behest. 

He  offered  to  mild  Hagen  a  mighty  coat  of  mail, 

The  steel  was  seven-fold  twisted,  its  strength  could  never  fail, 

And  Wate  bent  him  down  again,  from  out  the  chest  to  get 

A  heavy  silver  coffer,  with  jewels  all  beset. 

It  held  a  costly  treasure,  with  shining  gems  inlaid  ; 

In  the  city  of  Byzantium  the  necklace  had  been  made. 

King  Hagen  and  Queen  Hilde  with  joy  flushed  crimson  red, 

They  only  saw  the  dazzling  gifts  Wat6  before  them  spread, 

To  the  hero's  sly  words  only  their  listening  ears  they  lent. 

While  Horand  and  the  others  quick  hastened  from  the  tent. 

The  path  unto  the  hero's  ship  was  but  a  step  away. 

But  to  old  Watt's  listening  ear  it  seemed  a  whole  long  day. 

Until  he  caught  the  signal  fixed,  and  heard  the  horn's  sharp  clang. 

Ha  !  with  what  sudden  fury  the  hero  then  up-sprang  ! 

The  heavy  chest  with  his  strong  foot  he  o'erturncd  on  the  ground, 

The  costly  jewels  glittering  bright  flew  flashing  all  around, 

While,  swinging  his  broad  blade  in  his  uplifted  hand. 

He  broke  out  of  the  tent,  and  rushed  toward  the  strand. 

None  of  King  Hagen's  men  him  on  his  path  could  stay, 

He  flew  down  to  the  shore  and  pushed  a  boat  away. 
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He  quickly  cut  the  rope,  and  did  the  rudder  grip, 

And  with  a  powerful  stroke  or  two,  he  gained  the  waiting  ship. 

At  first  wild  Hagen  silent  stood,  with  wonder  smitten  grave, 

But  when  upon  the  little  ship  he  saw  the  red  flag  wave, 

With  a  painted  golden  lion,  he  became  with  fright  aware. 

That  of  his  child  the  Hegelings  had  robbed  him  then  and  there. 

Then  cried  he  out  like  a  wild  beast  struck  with  a  mortal  wound  ; 

The  Queen,  Dame  Hild6,  fainting  sunk  upon  the  cold  hard  ground. 

The  fighting-men  upon  the  strand  ran  in  confusion  dree. 

But  ever  farther  sailed  the  ship  out  on  the  wide  wide  sea. 

Then  furious  tore  a  spear  wild  Hagen  from  the  hand  of  one, 

And  like  a  hissing  snake  the  fatal  shaft  came  rushing  on. 

Dame  Hildliurg  fell  upon  the  deck,  her  life-blood  rushing- red. 

And  her  spirit  entered  angrily  the  kingdom  of  the  dead. 

A  second  time  the  King  poised  bigh  and  cast  a  heavy  lance. 

With  surest  aim  and  furious  power  the  bright  shaft  forth  did  glance, 

But  back  again  the  swift  spear  sprang  from  the  bulwarks,  shattered  sore  ; 

The  third  shaft  cast  by  Hagen  could  reach  the  ship  no  more. 

Then  from  the  crew  upon  the  sea  rose  exultation  dire, 

And  like  a  wild  boar  foamed  King  Hagen,  pale  with  deadly  ire. 

"On  board  !"   he  cried,  with  heightened  rage,    "Speed  sail  !  make  from 

the  land  !  " 
^Yhile  he  himself  to  aid  the  work  put  forth  his  mighty  hand. 
The  dragon- ships  were  quick-prepared,  but  nigh  was  spent  the  day. 
Upon  the  sea  grey  evening  in  dusky  mantle  lay, 

And  from  the  silver  gates  of  heaven  shone  forth  the  stars  so  bright, — 
The  brave  ship  of  the  Hegelings  long  since  was  out  of  sight. 
Then  to  the  castle  groaning  rode  the  King,  assailed  with  fears, 
Queen  Hilde,  wild  lamenting,  shed  many  bitter  tears  ; 
Wild  Hagen,  biting  bloody  lips,  paced  to  and  fro  the  hall. 
His  pride  and  confidence  were  truly  brought  unto  a  fearful  fall  ! ' 

King  Hageu  next  day  pursues  the  fugitives  and  Horand  is 
killed.  Then,  after  a  combat  with  King  Hettel,  with  whom  he 
had  been  long  at  feud,  he  is  won  to  give  him  his  daughter's 
hand,  and  all  seems  as  if  it  w^ould  end  joyfully  in  a  bridal 
festival.  Hilde  has,  however,  discovered  her  mistake,  and  her 
heart  being  irrevocably  Horand's  she  prefers  to  follow  him,  to 
whom  she  had  clung  through  storm  and  strife,  to  death. 
Wrapped  in  the  flames  of  the  burning  ship,  the  lovers,  united 
at  last  past  all  fear  of  separation,  ghde  over  the  waves  to  the 
halls  of  Asgard,  where  Woden  and  the  Walkyr6  await  them. 

THE  HERO'S  WEDDING. 

'  The  sea  was  smooth,  the  sky  was  pure. 
Peace  o'er  the  evening  lay, 
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And  trembling  in  the  clear  star  light 
Spread  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

The  Hegeling  ships  upon  the  shore, 
Lay  ready  for  the  road,  * 

Peacefully  ranged  with  Hettel's  keels, 
Wild  Hagen's  dragons  showed. 

*  Above,  within  the  island-keep, 

Are  busy  a  thousand  hands. 
There  drink  the  masters  and  drink  the  men. 

There  flame  the  merry  brands. 
In  golden  splendour  shine  the  halls, 

The  bugle  sound  with  might. 
King  Hettel's  faithful  heroes  all. 

Prepare  for  his  wedding-night. 

'  Sir  Wate  wears  no  bridal  garb, 

He  flies  the  halls  so  bright. 
For  other  work,  upon  the  strand 

He  seeks  the  quiet  night. 
The  fatal  ship,  moored  ofi'  the  land 

He  enters  in  secret  guise, 
For  there,  with  silent  minstrel -lips 

On  the  deck  young  Horand  lies. 

'  The  hero  lies  upon  his  shield, 

And  o'er  his  head,  laid  low, 
The  rampant  lion,  in  blood-red  field, 

His  silken  shroud,  doth  show. 
At  the  bow  hangs  Horand's  tuneful  harp. 

In  its  strings  the  wind  is  heard  ; 
And  over  the  dead  Hegeling 

Twelve  fighting  men  keep  guard. 

'  Sir  Wate  hoisted  on  the  mast 

The  sail  with  his  hand  so  bold, 
And  then  he  flung  a  fiery  brand 

Into  the  darksome  hold. 
"  Now  all  ye  men,  depart  at  once  ! 

Leave  the  ship  to  the  winds  so  fleet. 
Farewell !  until  in  Woden's  halls 

We  faithful  friends  shall  meet  !  " 

•  There  came  from  the  hall  a  proud  cortege, 

To  the  strand  it  took  its  way  ; 
Young  Hilde  wore  the  golden  crown, 

And  was  decked  in  bride's  array. 
"  Ye  Hegelings,  refuse  me  not ; 

One  grace  grant  unto  me  ! 
For  the  last  time  the  singer's  face 

I  pray  ye  let  me  see  !  " 
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'  She  took  leave  of  her  followers  ; 

And,  past  the  heroes'  rank, 
The  lovely  princess  onward  hastes 

Over  the  shaking  plank. 
She  throws  herself  upon  the  bier, 

She  lifts  the  corpse's  head, 
She  kisses  and  kisses  the  pallid  lips 

And  bloody  hair  of  the  dead. 

'  The  folk  stand  wondering  on  the  strand, 

Of  this  and  that  they  rave, 
For  see  !  the  ship  moves  from  the  land. 

Is  lifted  on  the  wave  I 
Young  Hilde  stands  beneath  the  mast, 

In  the  night-wind  floats  her  hair. 
The  dead  man's  sword  she  firmly  clasps. 

And  her  voice  is  heard  afar. 

'  "  In  vain  the  royal  suit  was  urged, 

And  lost  is  the  bride  to  be, 
I  have  'trothed  myself  to  the  cherish'd  dead 

And  sweet  is  death  to  me  !  " 
She  swings  the  steel  in  her  lily  hand, — 

Pierced  through  to  the  deck  doth  glide  ; 
And  furious  burst  the  greedy  flames 

From  the  ship's  black-crumbling  side. 

'  The  wind  blows  fierce,  and,  rushing  wild, 

Kindles  high  the  funeral  bier. 
And  drives  the  ship  to  the  open  sea, 

Without  a  soul  to  steer. 
The  fatal  path  is  a  glowing  line  ; 

By  seagulls  followed  free. 
It  cuts  like  a  proud  and  fiery  swan 

The  waves  of  the  angry  sea. 

'  Swifter  and  swifter  through  the  flood 

The  shining  wonder  drives, 
Ha!  how  the  sight  of  the  bridal-torch, 

King  Hettel's  strong  heart  rives  ! 
And  now  around  the  lofty  mast 

The  red  flame  joyous  springs  ; 
A  last  lament  from  Horand's  harp — 

Then  rend  the  golden  strings  !  ' 

The  dark  background  of  the  tragedy  is  relieved  by  the 
■winning  sweetness  of  Hilde's  figure,  and  the  grace  and  youth 
of  Horand.  Watc,  the  giant  Norseman,  the  furious  King 
Hagen,  quick  to  wrath  and  implacable  when  roused,  are  drawn 
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in  gloomier  colouring,  while  the  figm-es  of  the  Queen,  princi- 
pally stirred  by  the  sight  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  of  Dame 
Hildburg,  cherishing  an  unspoken  revenge  ^within  her  breast 
for  years,  hold  a  mid-way  place  between  them,  and  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  story. 

Most  of  the  works  hitherto  noticed  have  borne  witness  to  a 
bright  and  fertile  fancy,  where  the  lighter  and  gayer  colours 
predominate  over  the  more  pensive  and  sadder  tints.  In  the 
Fathe  Des  Todes  (Death's  God-Child,  first  pubhshed  in  1884) 
another  chai'acter  prevails.  One  of  Grimm's  fairy-tales  has 
furnished  the  basis  of  this  tragical  poem,  which  is  pervaded  by 
the  grim  fatality  which  is  one  characteristic  of  the  mediaeval 
legend,  but  slightly  touched  upon  by  Baumbach  hitherto. 
Death's  god-child  is  a  foundling  named  Reinhard,  at  whose 
christening,  unsuspected,  the  awful  Visitor  stood  sponsor.  He 
becomes  a  famous  physician,  for  Death  himself  has  revealed  to 
him  the  elixir  of  life,  potent  to  cure  all  disease,  with  the  single 
condition,  however,  never  to  use  it  where  he  perceives  the 
form  (invisible  to  other  eyes)  ot  his  god-father  watching  be- 
side the  sufferer.  For  a  time,  Reinhard  obeys  the  injunction, 
and  gains  renown  for  the  wonderful  cures  he  effects  when  the 
city  is  devastated  by  the  plague.  But  soon  it  begins  to  be 
whispered  about  that  he  sometimes  unaccountably  refuses  to 
administer  his  precious  medicine,  and  the  victim  then  inevit- 
ably dies.  This  excites  the  popular  feeling  against  him  ;  he  is 
challenged  to  a  duel,  his  adversary  falls,  and  he  flies  the 
country.  He  takes  part  in  the  wai's  in  Italy,  and  is  taken 
prisoner  at  the  siege  of  a  castle.  The  prince  into  whose  hands 
lie  falls  is  already  advanced  in  years,  and  being  smitten  with 
a  fever,  his  life  is  despaired  of,  till  Reinhard  saves  him.  Then, 
false  to  the  memory  of  his  foster-sister,  Gertrude,  to  whom  he 
had  half-plighted  his  troth,  he  falls  in  love  with  the  princess. 
She  pretends  to  return  his  passion,  and  the  infatuated  Rein- 
hard forgets  the  warning,  and  gives  her  the  elixir  of  life  when 
she  is  stung  by  a  poisonous  serpent,  although  he  sees  Death 
standing  by  her  side.  Death  has  to  withdraw  his  hold,  but 
Reinhard,  though  successful,  is  horror-stricken  at  his  own  daring 
and  apprehensive  of  consequences.     Soon  after,  he  discovers 
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that  the  princess  has  only  feigned  love  for  him  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  him  to  employ  his  art  to  shorten  the  life  of  her 
husband,  and  Reinhard  leaves  the  court  on  perceiving  the  full 
depth  of  her  treachery.  While  crossing  the  Alps,  full  of 
repentant  affection  for  early  ties  and  the  home  he  had  left,  he 
is  requested  by  the  monks  with  whom  he  seeks  shelter,  to 
exert  his  medical  skill  on  behalf  of  a  young  girl  who  had  been 
found  half-frozen  in  the  snow.  Reinhard  recognises  his  faith- 
ful Gertrude,  who  had  heard  of  his  being  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  on  her  way  to  seek  him.  But  the  fearful  shadow  stands 
beside  her,  demanding  a  substitute  for  the  life  Reinhard  had 
wrongly  saved  before.  That  Reinhard  himself  falls  a  sacrifice 
to  the  king  of  terrors  is  felt  to  be  the  only  conciliation  possible, 
for  thus  Death  reunites  him  to  his  dead  Gertrude.  There  is 
much  power  exhibited  throughout  this  work.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  the  condensation,  amounting  almost  to  repression,  in 
its  treatment.  The  graver  portions  of  Andersen's  and  Fouque's 
works  alone  supply  us  with  a  parallel  to  tbis  picture  of  the 
great  Destroyer,  but  their's,  for  all  its  weirdness,  is  a  milder, 
gentler  figure. 

We  subjoin  some  extracts  as  examples  of  the  whole,  the 
first  describes  how  Reinhard  leaves  his  native  land  : — 

'  Fair  good-morrow  !  the  bright  young  day 
Greets  from  the  crimsoned  mountain  ; 
Doves  flutter  from  the  darksome  grove, 
Bill  and  coo  at  the  fountain. 
Swallows  dart  through  the  limpid  air 
To  feed  their  twittering  brood, 
There  on  the  hill  two  human  forms 
With  hands  fast  clasping  stood. 
The  youth  would  seek  his  fortune  afar 
And  looks  his  last  from  the  hill, 
Looks  on  the  sunny  heights  above, 
And  down  to  the  valley  still. 
The  golden  clouds  pass  slowly  on 
Across  the  heav'n  so  clear  ; 
In  the  maiden's  eye  there  lingers  yet, 
The  burning  farewell  tear. 

•  "  Sweet  sister,  weep  no  more  for  me, 
Make  not  more  hard  wliat  has  to  be  ; 
A  life  in  cottage  walls  is  thine  ; 
The  wide  and  trlorious  world  be  mine  ! 
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Would'at  thou  the  swallow's  flight  restrain  ? 
It  pines  away  in  hopeless  pain  ; 
Full  of  longing  it  restless  flies  ^ 

Toward  the  land  'neath  southern  skies  ; 
But  when  on  the  mountain  melts  the  snow 
Unfailing  the  swallows  homeward  go, 
And  the  returning  wanderers'  song 
Greets  the  nest  they  have  left  so  long. 
Sister  Gertrude,  cease  to  sigh, 
Fame  and  honour  before  me  lie  ! 
When  I  have  won  the  prize  so  sweet 
I'll  bring  it  unfailing  to  thy  dear  feet. 
But  hark  !  my  comrade  calls  from  below  ; 
One  last  kiss,  darling,  before  I  go  !  "  ' 

The  description  of  the  plague  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full 

'  Ceaselessly  the  passing-bells  are  ringing  ; 
Following  crucifix  and  banner  holy, 
Solemn  death-hymns  penitents  are  singing  ; 
In  the  quiet  streets,  deserted  wholly. 
Flare  the  bright  bonfires,  their  dense  fumes  reeking. 
While  the  black  hearses  pass  with  dismal  creaking. 
When  first  the  pestilence  its  path  so  ghastly 
Took  through  the  town,  men  fled  ;  but  lastly 
Not  a  soul  moved,  for  then  each  neighbouring  city 
Closed  fast  its  gates,  hardened  beyond  all  pity, 
And  the  rude  peasant  with  his  axe  defended 
His  hut  from  all  who  to  his  help  pretended. 
But  who  can  help  ?    Death  through  the  land  with  ire 
Speeds  as  resistless  as  a  prairie-fire ; 
His  path  can  not  be  stayed  by  bolt  nor  lock, 
Nor  gate  nor  wall  resist  his  fiery  shock. 
And  through  the  splendid  hall  or  quiet  home 
He  all  unhindered  on  his  way  doth  roam. 


'  But  one,  who  is  to  us  ere  now  well-known, 
Wanders,  with  careful  helping  hand,  alone. 
The  houses  through,  from  early  dawn  to  dawn, 
And  where  he  comes,  comes  hope  to  the  foi'lorn. 
Hail  to  the  sick  on  whom  the  youth  bestows 
His  saving  cordial  !     Damped  are  the  fever-glows, 
And  in  short  time  recovery  is  sure. 
But  cruel  Eeinhard  must  withdraw  his  cure, 
Nor  gold,  nor  tears,  nor  pity  can  persuade 
To  give  it  those  on  whom  Death's  hand  is  laid. 
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Then  from  the  bedside  Keinhard  with  a  sigh 

Passes  into  the  night  :  "  On  me  doth  lie 

A  heavy  burden  ;  helpless,  with  fettered  hands 

I  offer  help,  or  doom  near  whom  Death  stands  ; 

And  this,"  he  cries,  "  a  burden  full  of  strife, 

Thou,  Death,  dost  lay  upon  thy  god-child  all  his  life  !"  ' 

The  cou elusion  is   sufficiently  explained  by   our   previous 
narration,  and  with  this  speech  of  Death  the  poem  closes : 

'  Then  spake  stern  Death  ;  "  It  is  not  thee 
That  judgment  claims  ;  thy  fault  must  fall  on  me. 
When  Life  with  Death  an  earnest  compact  makes, 
Then  Life  succumbs.     Alas  !  for  both  our  sakes 
Too  late  I  know  this.     Thou  wert  dear  to  me, 
And  that  to  Life's  dread  enemy  none  must  be  ! 
Lonely  I  now  shall  wander  through  all  time  ; 
But  first  our  bond  I'll  loose  for  ever  more. 
And,  not  revenge  but,  compensate  thy  crime, — 
So  that  she  freely  pass  the  darksome  door, 
I'll  break  the  prison  of  the  longing  soul. 
And  let  her  soar  to  that  eternity 
From  which  excluded  I  must  ever  be. 
Thy  body's  mine.  Peace,  quick  circling  blood  ! 
Die,  god-child  !  in  my  garden  sleep  is  good  !  "  ' 

Besides  the  prose-romance,  with  which  Baumbach  com- 
menced his  career,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  enriched  the 
literature  of  his  native  land  with  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
truly  poetic,  he  has  also  produced  two  other  volumes  of 
shorter  novellettes,  Sommer-mdhrchen  (Summer  Fairy  Tales) 
1881,  and  Erzdhlungen  und  Mdlirchen  (Stories  and  Fairy  Tales), 
1885,  which,  from  their  character,  might  be  termed  poems  in 
prose.  Inimitable  for  grace  and  fancy,  they  have  quietly  won 
the  recognition  they  deserve,  and  have  added  to  their  author's 
fame  for  originality  of  genius,  and  perfect  power  and  adequacy 
of  expression. 

He  has  also  contributed  to  various  German  periodicals,  and 
written  poems  for  an  illustrated  work  on  Alpine  scenery,  the 
engravings  in  which  are  reproductions  of  paintings  by  Karl 
and  Ernest  Heyn.  His  own  Sommer-mahrchen  and  Ahenteuer 
und  ScJnvdnke  have  also  been  issued  in  illustrated  editions,  and 
truly  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  more  attractive  subjects  for 
an  artist  than  those  supplied  by  Baumbach's  pen. 
XVII.  8 
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We  have  purposely  refraiued  from  too  detailed  criticism  and 
analysis  of  Baumbach's  poems,  believing,  that  by  presenting 
examples  of  them,  showing  as  much  as  possible  the  different 
aspects  of  his  genius,  we  shall  have  done  our  author  more  real 
justice. 

Edith  Marget. 


Art.  v.— the  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  AN  OLD 
SCOTCH  FACTOR. 

NO  Scotsman,  we  suppose,  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  high 
place  which  the  House  of  Gordon  has  always  held  among 
the  great  families  of  Scotland.  It  never  was  one  of  the 
governing  families,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  that  the  Douglases  or 
the  Argylls,  or  many  others  less  distinguished,  Avhom  the 
favour  of  a  monarch,  or  a  lucky  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel 
brought  into  brief  and  brilliant  prominence,  were  governing 
families.  Natural  barriers,  in  the  shape  of  Drum  Albau  and 
the  Mounth  secluded  the  Gordons  from  taking  that  leading 
part  in  Lowland  politics  to  which,  from  their  estates,  their 
abihties,  their  ambition,  and  their  position  as  chiefs  of  a  great 
clan,  they  were  apparently  entitled.  But  from  the  Grampians 
to  the  Moray  Firth,  froin  Aberdeenshire  on  the  east,  to 
Inverness-shire  on  the  west,  the  head  of  the  House  of  Gordon — 
whatever  might  be  the  title  he  bore — was  the  '  Cock  of  the 
North,'  and  no  one — hardly  even  the  Crown  itself,— was  able 
to  dispute  his  power.  The  old  house  of  the  Huntlys,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Bog  o'  Gight,  with  its  tall  grey  tower,  its  cause- 
way, and  its  drawbridge,  was  the  centre  of  all  authority  '  be- 
north  the  Tay '  for  generations  before  its  name  was  changed 
to  Gordon  Castle,  and  it  became  the  '  world  of  a  house '  that  we 
see  it  now  and  the  Highland  home  of  a  powerful  Duke.  And  it 
never  lost  anything  of  its  prestige.  Political  tempests  might 
rage,  the  forces  of  faction  and  religious  prejudice  might  com- 
bine against  it,  it  weathered  every  storm,  it  emerged  uninjured 
from    every    attack.     It    came  safe  tlu-ough   the   Scylla   and 
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Charybdis  of  the  Rebellions  of  1715  and  1745.  The  legislation 
which  resulted  from  them  and  which  brought  down  its  neigh- 
bom"S  on  every  side,  left  it  untouched.  Its  temtorial,  and 
consequently  its  social  importance — for  the  '  Gudeman  o'  the 
Bog'  was  not  only  a  great  feudal  lord,  but  the  head  of  a 
powerful  Highland  clan — was  too  great  to  be  annihilated  by 
any  mere  Act  of  Parliament.  In  1700  the  number  of  the  Duke 
of  Gordon's  vassals  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  107,  and  twenty-seven  of  these  were  his  clans- 
men. In  the  list  is  to  be  found  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
and  oldest  blood  in  the  north.  Lumsdeus,  Maitlands,  Forbeses, 
Baillies,  Macintoshes,  Macphersons,  Camerons,  Grants,  all  owed 
allegiance  to  the  head  of  the  Gordon  clan.  Nor  were  they 
likely  to  repudiate  it.  For  all,  but  a  very  small  minority, 
claimed  kinship  with  him  as  well ;  and  with  the  Gordons,  blood 
was  ever  thicker  than  water.  No  Duke  of  Gordon  was  ever 
known  to  oppress  his  vassals  or  his  tenants,  or  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  necessities  of  his  friends.  '  The  Duke,'*  says  a 
private  letter  written  in  1800,  by  one  who  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing,  '  would  have  lent  money  to  any  Gordon 
who  wanted  it  from  the  purest  motives  of  kindness  and 
generosity.  His  father,  Duke  Alexander,!  was  better  fitted  for 
the  rough  times  in  which  he  lived,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that 
he  bought  the  estate  of  any  Gordon.'  No  doubt  the  chivalrous 
loyalty  to  a  superior  which  underlay  the  feudal  system, — and 
for  the  matter  of  that  the  clan  system  of  the  Highlands  as 
well — and  which  is  one  of  the  very  rare  instances  where  a 
mere  sentiment  has  been  converted  into  a  legal  obligation, 
contributed  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  house.  But  more — far  more  than  is  generally 
believed — depended  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  its  chiefs.| 


*  Cosmo,  George,  third  Duke  of  Gordon. 

t  Second  Duke,  succeeded  1716 — died  1728 — well  known  for  his  Jacobite 
tendencies.  He  was  '  out '  in  the  Rebellion  of  1715  and  made  a  narrow 
escape  from  attainder. 

:j:  Burton  indeed  asserts  that  the  Gordon  influence  in  the  North  was 
largely  due  to  their  extensive  use  of  bonds  of  manrent.  We  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  authority  for  this  statement.     That  the  Gordons,  like 
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The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  every  page  of  the  correspond- 
ence from  which  we  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  make 
copious  extracts.  And  we  venture  to  think  that  while  amply 
instructing  this  deduction,  the  correspondence  now  before  us 
will  also  throw  not  a  little  interesting  light  on  the  social 
characteristics  and  daily  life  of  the  community  over  which  the 
Gordons  exercised  such  willing  and  undisputed  sway,  as  well 
as  on  the  modes  adopted  to  extend  their  family  and  gentilitiau 
influence  over  all  the  north  of  Scotland. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  William  Tod, 
'  tacksman  '  of  Auchenhalrig — a  farm  of  134  acres,  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the  gates  of  Gordon  Castle — was 
factor  for  Alexander,  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon  for  the  Enzie 
district  of  Banffshire,  as  well  as  for  his  Highland  estate  on 
Speyside.  He  came  of  an  old  and  respectable  stock,  which 
had  been  settled  in  Moray  and  Banffshire  for  many  generations, 
and  many  members  of  which  had,  like  himself,  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Gordon  family.  His  great-great-grandfather, 
Robert  Tod,  was  minister  of  Rothes  in  1642;*  and  in  1643  had 
signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  the  Kirk  of  Rothes 
along  with  his  parishioners.  His  son — also  a  Robert — married 
Janet  Anderson,  portioner  of  Nether  Dallachy.  Alexander,  the 
eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  acted  for  some  time  as  the  Duke 
of  Gordon's  Baron  Bailie  ;  married  a  daughter  of  Leslie  of 
Balnageith  and  '  conquest '  a  considerable  amount  of  property 
in  his  day.  He  purchased  the  lands  of  Finfan,  and  held 
Auchenhalrig  m  wadset  from  the  Duke,  and  these,  along  with 
his  feu  at  Nether  Dallachy,  he  left  to  his  son  Alexander,  who 
married  his  full  cousin,  a  Leslie  of  Balnageith  also.     Of  the 

all  the  leading  families  of  the  day,  employed  bonds  of  manrent  to  consoli- 
date and  to  cement  their  influence  is  undoubted.  That  they  made  a  larger 
use  of  them  than  their  neighbours  remains  as  yet  to  be  proved. 

*  He  was  removed  to  Urquhart  in  1662.  If  all  tales  are  true,  he  justified 
the  family  surname,  and  was  a  very  '  wily  tod  '  indeed.  It  is  said  that  he 
applied  for  an  augmentation  of  his  stipend  upon  the  ground  that  he  had 
nine  sons,  and  every  one  of  them  had  a  sister.  The  natural  conclusion 
was  that  he  had  a  family  of  eighteen  :  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  only  nine 
sons  and  one  daughter. 
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twenty  children  of  this  marriage,  only  three  survived.  The 
eldest  of  them,  Alexander, — father  of  William  Tod, — was,  like 
his  SOD,  factor  for  the  Duke  for  the  Enzie,  and  died  in  1705  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  WilHam  Tod's  mother  died — a 
very  aged  woman — in  1809,  and  among  his  papers  we  find 
several  memoranda  showing  the  expense  of  her  interment. 
The  Wright's  charge  for  the  coffin  is  a  guinea ;  the  requisite 
furnishings — flannel,  screw^s,  coffin  handles,  '  laceing,'  ropes, 
rosin,  tallow  and  piper,  come  £1  7s.  8d.  Three  shillings  were 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  mortcloth,  and  there  is  also  a  charge  of 
five  shiUings  for  the  bellman.  William  was  born  in  1745  and 
died  in  1821.  But  of  the  incidents  of  his  long  eventful  life 
we  know  very  little.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  and  for  his 
factorial  duties  only,  and  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  he 
was  ever  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  district.  He  married 
a  sister  of  Professor  Ogilvie  of  Kiog's  College,  Aberdeei],*  who 
was  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring  little  property  of  Pittensair, 
and  by  her  he  had  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
The  sons,  many  of  whom  received  commissions  in  the  army 
through  the  Gordon  interest,  all,  more  or  less,  prospered  in 
life.  One  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  29th  Foot ;  another 
was  captain  and  paymaster  of  the  40th  Regiment ;  a  third, 
'  Dr.  Robert,'  was  surgeon  in  the  4th  Light  Dragoons;  a  fourth 
was  a  W.  8.  in  Edinburgh  ;  a  fifth  had  an  appointment  in  the 
Dublin  Police  ;  a  sixth  was  a  captain  in  a  cavalry  regiment ; 
and  the  seventh  was  a  judge  in  India,  and  on  his  return  home 
purchased  the  estate  of  Findrassie  near  Elgin.  They  were  all 
exceedingly  tall,  handsome  men,  and  it  is  said  people  used  to 

*  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  was  Professor  of  Humanity,  was  born  in  1740,  and 
died  in  1819,  and  the  following  obituary  notice  of  him  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  23rd  February  of  that  year  :— '  Died  on  14th  instant,  at  Aberdeen, 
in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age.  Professor  William  Ogilvie  of  the  King's 
College  of  that  city.  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  the  age  ;  his  talents  were  of  the  first  order  ;  his  taste  was  of 
the  most  correct  and  refined  nature  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  very  prolonged 
life  was  passed  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  died  universally 
admired  for  his  valuable  acquirements  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him 
in  private  life,  for  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  the  faithful  discharge 
of  every  social  duty. 
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stand  and  look  after  them  as  they  Avalked  down  Regent 
Street. 

Mrs  Tod  died  in  1801,  and  her  Imsband,  who  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  attached  to  her,  preserved  all  the  letters  of  con- 
dolence he  received. 

In  1805,  finding  his  years  beginning  to  tell  heavily  upon 
him,  he  resigned  the  Enzie  factory,  and  in  1806  the  Higliland 
one  also  ;  but  he  continued  to  act  as  one  of  His  Grace's  Com- 
missioners, at  any  rate  for  some  years  longer.  About  this  time 
too,  he  seems  to  have  got  into  difficulties,  and  Auchenhalrig 
had  to  be  given  up.  It  was  let  to  a  Mr.  Bruce  in  1809,  for 
£420  pe7'  annum,  apparently  Avithout  the  Duke's  knowledge  ; 
for,  in  1808,  we  find  Sir  George  Abercromby  Avriting  to  him 
by  the  Duke's  orders,  that  if  his  friends  would  buy  back  the 
lease,  his  Grace  would  allow  him  to  remain  in  possession  to 
his  death,  rent  free.  But  this  arrangement  was  not  carried 
out,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  resided  first  in  the 
village  of  Fochabers,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Garmouth  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Spey.  But  his  heart  was  always  at 
Auchenhalrig,  where  '  he  himself,  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father were  born,  and  lived  so  many  years : '  and  more  than 
one  indirect  effort  was  made  to  recover  possession  of  it.  The 
last  of  these  was  in  1816.  In  a  scroll  memorandum  of  that 
year,  he  gives  the  following  pathetic  reason  why  he  wished  his 
son  '  Dr.  Robert,'  who  was  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  to  open 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Bruce  with  this  object. 

'  Mr.  Tocl  himself  '  he  says,  '  never  can  propose  his  own  residing  there 
again.  The  lease  on  this  place  [Garmouth]  still  endures  for  four  years,  a 
period  which  Mr.  Tod  has  no  chance  of  surviving.  But  he  should  like 
much,  if  such  is  the  good  pleasure  of  heaven,  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  die 
there,  in  the  house,  in  the  possession  of  some  of  his  family — among  other 
reasons,  to  save  his  friends  the  trouble  of  carrying  his  remains  from 
Garmouth  to  the  churchyard  of  Bellie.' 

But  in  a  docquet  to  the  above  he  adds  : — 

"  The  Doctor  not  appearing  to  relish  the  within  proposed  commission  to 
Mr.  Bruce,  nor  to  have  the  same  kind  of  liking  to  the  family  duchas*  that  T 

*  Duchas,  the  paternal  seat,  the  dwelling  of  one's  ancestors.  Glossary 
appended  to  Survey  of  Nairn  and  Moray  by  Rev.  W.  Leslie,  minister  of 
St.  Andrews  Lhanbryde.     1813, 
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have,  I  have  for  the  present  declined  mentioning  the  subject  to  Mr.  Bruce. 
I,  however,  went  along  with  Dr.  Robert  yesterday  to  make  his  call  on  Mr. 
Matliieson  at  Auchenhalrig,  in  order  to  take  one  other  look  at  it — probably 
the  last.  We  afterwards  all  three  dined  with  ]Miss  Rabie  Stuart  at  Boggs, 
along  with  Miss  Charlotte  Tod  [his  daughter],  who  happened  to  have  been 
her  guest  for  some  days  preceding  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  I  shook  hands  in 
silent  sorrow,  and  parted  for  ever  with  Miss  Rabie,  the  most  intimate,  the 
earliest,  and  the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had.' 

But  if  we  know  little  of  his  life,  the  vohiminons  correspond- 
ence he  has  left  behind,  gives  us  a  fair  insight  into  his  character. 
He  was  a  jovial,  warm-hearted,  kindly-natured  person  of  very 
attractive  manners :  devoted  to  the  Duke's  interest ;  like  his 
master,  strictly  just  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings  with  the 
tenantry;  a  good  husband:  a  father  who  put  himself  to  infinite 
trouble  to  secure  the  advancement  of  tiis  sons  ;  a  loyal  friend ; 
a  universally  respected  man.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  either  in  eating  or  drinking  :  and  he  was  an 
invariable  and  always  welcome  guest  at  the  'salmon  dinners' 
which  were  then,  and,  we  rejoice  to  say,  still  are  amongst  the 
most  jovial  '  ploys '  of  hospitable  Spej'side.  Here  is  a  charac- 
teristic invitation  to  one  of  these  '  feasts' : — 

'  Miss  Steinson  with  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Tod,  requests  the  pleasure 
of  his  companj'  in  Laird  Leaslie's  Barracks  on  Tuesday  next  at  four  o'clock, 
to  partake  of  a  salmon  dinner  and  such  good  cheer  as  those  concerned  can 
aflbrd. 

'  Garmouth.  Wednesday, 
17th  May,  1815.' 

In  the  following  year  he  appears  to  haye  been  bidden  to 
this  same  young  lady's  marriage — an  invitation  which  he 
answers  thus : — 

'  Mr.  Tod  returns  best  compts.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steinson,  and  v.ishes 
them  much  joy  of  this  same  marriage.  On  every  occasion  for  these  50 
years  back,  Mr.  Tod  has  tried  to  get  drunk  on  the  marriage  of  any 
neighbour's  daughter,  and  he  shall  certainly,  if  health  allows  him,  have 
the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steinson  on  Thursday.' 

Here  is  another  of  the  many  summonses,  we  find  amongst 
his  papers,  to  the  social  board.     The  wi'iter  was  apparently  an 
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old  ship  captain,  aud  uotwithstaudiug  his  defective  educatiou, 
a  man  of  good  family  as  we  see  from  the  6oat-of-arms  which 
seals  his  large  sheet  ot  Bath  post : — 

'  Garmouth,  19th  May,  1792. 

'  Dear  Sir, 

'  I  Dined  at  Kingston  port  to  Day  when  you  was  expected  to  eate  part 

of  a  leage  of  Englas  mutton,  and  to  Drinke  Porter  and  D°  Bears  ;  and  at 

the  same  time  he  showed  me  your  note  whereon  you  engaged  him  to  dine 

with  you  at  Mr.  Innesses  One  Monday  Next.     Mr.  Innes  will  expect  to  see 

you  with  Mrs.  Tod  and  with  Miss  Tod.     I  will  send  you  the  Carrag,  it  will 

be  at  the  Boat  of  Bogg  against  Twelve  o'Clock,  Monday,  furst  to  waite 

your  Pleasure — 

'  and  I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your 

'  most  humble  servt., 

'  Alex.  Innes.' 

From  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  Mr.  Tod  and  his  family  received 
much  attention,  and  often  dined  at  the  castle.  Sometimes  the 
Duke's  invitations  were  only  sent  down  in  the  morning — like 
this  : — 

'  The  Duke  of  Gordon's  compts.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tod,  Mrs.  Miller,  and 
and  Miss  Margaret,  and  begs  the  favor  of  their  company  at  dinner  to-day 
to  eat  some  fine  venison.' 

At  others,  they  were  of  a  more  formal,  although  equally 
comprehensive  character  : — 

'  The  Duke  of  Gordon's  Compts.  to  Mr.  Tod,  and  requests  the  pleasure 
of  his  company  here  on  Wednesday  next  at  dinner,  with  as  many  members 
of  his  family,  male  and  female,  as  will  do  him  the  honor  to  come,  to  meet 
Mr.  Gordon  of  Cluny,  and  his  family. 

'  Gordon  Castle, 
Monday  night.' 

But  these  were  the  days  of  magnificent  and  open-handed 
hospitality — hospitality  which  often  did  not  count  the  cost,  to 
the  infinite  detriment  of  many  a  constitution  and  of  many  a 
purse  w^hich  was  not  as  deep  as  a  duke's.  An  old  wine  bill, 
incurred  by  His  Grace  to  Baihe  Innes  of  Elgin,  shows  that  in 
1794  the  price  ot  a  hogshead  of  '  Lafitte,  high  growth  claret,' 
was  £38;  that  Chateau  Margaux,  2nd  growth,  was  thirty 
shillings  a  dozen  ;  old  red  port, '  bottles  included,'  was  a  guinea 
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a  dozen  ;  and  '  champaign,'  a  wine  then  only  to  be  found  on 
ducal  tables — no  less  than  three  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  for 
the  same  quantity.  Nor  was  this  hospitality  confined  to 
dinners  and  weddings,  and  similar  occasions  of  legitimate 
merry-making.  It  extended  to  funerals  as  well.  When  the 
old  Laird  of  Balnageith  died,  his  son,  the  Rev.  William  Leslie 
of  Lhanbryde — one  of  the  most  estimable  and  original  of  men, 
of  whom  many  stories  are  still  current  in  the  district — ordered 
the  arrangements  of  his  funeral  thus  : — 

'  I  have  prepared  to  have  the  funeral  on  Monday,  setting  out  with  a  few 
friends  to  attend  the  hearse  from  this,  and  to  breakfast  at  Mr.  Peary's*  by 
nine.  I  have  requested  our  friends  eastward  to  meet  us  at  Elgin  precisely 
by  eleven,  and  to  return  to  dine  at  Elgin  about  three.  ...  I  am  not 
very  solicitous  that  you  should  come  to  Elgin  to  go  all  the  way  from  that 
to  Rothes,  but  yon  must  manage  so  as  to  meet  us  somewhere  near  Rothes 
on  the  road.  And  as  I  cannot  manage  the  concerns  of  the  table  at  Dinner 
without  your  support,  I  am  very  anxious  that  you  return  with  us  to  Elgin 
where  I  expect  we  will  be  about  three  hours  sooner  than  we  got  there  from 
Dollas,  and  I  have  bespoke  corn  and  wine  at  Mr.  Causy's  at  Rothes,  which, 
if  his  inn  does  not  afford,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Peary  to  send  up.' 

Whether  Mr.  Tod  shared  his  countrymen's  partiality  for 
funerals  we  do  not  know.  But  he  has  carefully  preserved  all 
the  invitations  to  them  which  he  received,  as  well  as  the  inti- 
mations of  the  death  of  his  friends.  Some  of  them  sound 
somew^hat  odd  in  these  more  decent,  at  least,  more  reticent 
days.     Take  this  for  example  : — 

'  Dumgalvie,  30th  January  1802. 
'  Dear  Sir, 

'  I  came  from  Inverness  with  some  fatigue  to  witness  the  Interment  of 
your  attached  friend,  my  father  Baillie  Donald  M'Pherson,  who  died  here 
on  the  23rd,  and  was  Interred  on  the  25th  in  the  Old  Church  of 
Kingussie.  As  I  was  a  stranger,  I  put  myself  entirely  under  the 
Protection  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Anderson  and  Capt.  Clarke,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  Believe  his  Interment  was  conducted  with  as  much 
Proi^riety  as  any  in  this  country  for  many  years  back.  He  was  born  at 
Ruthven  18th  Feby.  1725.  Mr.  Anderson,  Capt.  Clarke,  Cap.  Donald 
M'Pherson,  and  Doctor  Stewart  was  present  when  he  expired,  and  I  am 

*  A  well-known  inn  in  Elgin,  famous  for  this,  at  least,  that  here,  on  14th 
December  1798,  the  Morayshire  Farmers'  Club  was  instituted. 
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Informed  he  spoke  to  them  with  Solitude  and  Resi.s;nation  untill  about  15 
minutes  before  his  Death.  As  now  the  Protection  of  my  Sister  devolves 
on  me,  I  Beg  you  Intercede  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  Continue  this 
Farm  with  my  younger  sister  Margaret  for  whom  I  shall  be  Bound  in  the 
Regular  payment  of  the  Rent.  I  also  Beg  that  you  apply  for  my  Fathers 
Commission  in  the  Belvill  Yolunteers  Company  either  in  my  own  name 
or  my  Son  John  Munro  M'Pherson,  as  it  may  give  him  further  Rank  in 
the  Army.  I  already  lost  my  Eldest  son  JMalcolm  Ross  M'Pherson,  an 
ensign  in  the  army,  in  the  service  of  his  Kmg  and  Country.  My  elder 
Brother  Lewis  lost  his  life  by  Fatigue  as  a  Major  of  Militia  in  Jamaica — 
my  younger  Brother  John  Lewis  as  a  Lieut,  in  the  2nd  Xorth  British 
]Militia,  and  I  am  Bred  to  Military  Tackticks  in  the  Light  Company  of  the 
Edinburgh  Highland  A^'olunteers,  where  I  have  some  pleasure  in  seeing 
your  son  Hugh. 

'  I  remain,  with  respect. 

Dear  Sir, 

'  Your  most  h'''^  serv'. 

'  Alec.  Macpherson 

'  Writer,  Inverness. ' 

'  I  have  resumed  my  Practice  in  the  Sheriff  Courts  of  Inverness,  Ross, 
Cromarty,  and  Nairn,  and  I  undertake  to  serve  50  per  cent,  below  their 
present  charges.  Poor  jiersons  bringing  a  certificate  of  their  Poverty  will 
have  Advice,  Paper,  Pens,  and  Ink  gratis.' 

lu  the  early  years  of  the  present  ceutury,  the  fear  of  a 
French  invasion  had  set  the  whole  country  ablaze  with  mili- 
tary ardour,  and  Morayshire,  never  behind  other  counties,  had, 
of  coui'se,  its  own  regiment  of  Fencibles.  Oiiginally  raised  in 
1793  by  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,*  who  had  been  member 
for  the  County,  it  had,  largely  thi'ough  his  exertions  as  its 
colonel,  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  And  the 
annexed  list  of  fines  exacted  from  its  officers,  shows,  at  least 
one  of  the  modes  by  which  this  efficiency  was  maintained.  In 
it  we  grieve  to  see  the  name  of  the  kind-hearted  factor  for 
Enzie.t  But  a  sense  of  justice  impels  us  to  add  that  the 
penalty  exacted  from  Captain  Tod,  and  Captain  Thomson, 

*  Sir  James  Grant,  20th  Laird  of  Grant,  well-known  as  the  founder  of 
the  now  fashionable  watering-place  of  Grantown-on-Spey,  was  born  1738 
and  died  1811.  His  son  Lewis  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Seatield  a 
few  nxomhs  after  his  father's  death.  A  portrait  of  Sir  James  will  be  found 
in  Kay's  Portraits. 

t  Or  of  one  of  his  sons. 
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was  not  too  severe  for  such  a  heinous  military  offence.  The 
paper  bears  no  date,  but  is  probably  of"  or  about  the  year 
1805  ;  and  it  is  headed  : — 

FINES  IN^  PORT  WINE. 

'Captain  Cameron,  Guard-mounting — 12  minutes  wanting. 

Capt.  Kay  for  playing  on  Scrimger — [the  Adjutant]. 

Lieut.  Ord,  and  Ens""  Smith  for  drawing  sword  in  messroom. 

Col'"  Grant  for  exciting  a  [political  discussion]. 

Capt  Tod  and  Thcnnson  for  standing  as  Field  Officers  and  overseeing  [over- 
looking] Guard,  (Lieut.  Eddie)  for  not  wearing  uniform. 

Captain  Thomson  for  noise  at  Guard-mounting  when  a  superior  officer  was 
arrivate. 

Scrimger  for  Dismounting  on  Field  day. 

Lieut.  Ord  for  presenting  several  songs. 

Lieut.  Gun  for  trouble  to  Adj'"  &c. 

The  Major  for  not  being  mounted  &c. 

Do.  Umphrey  for  leaving  mess  and  going  to  Sharp's  [probably  a  tavern]. 

Peary  for  afrounting  Umphrey. 
Do.    Gumming  for  being  on  one  side  too  politicale  and  positive. 

Captain  Cameron  and  Lieut.   Cobbra  [Cockburn  ?]  for  dressing  like  Dutch 
and  Irish  smugglers  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  when  off  duty.' 

The  factor,  hard-headed  man  of  business  as  he  was,  was  a 
great  lover  of  poetry ;  and  many  transcriptions  of  songs  and 
verses  are  found  among  his  papers.  We  half  suspect  him  of 
occasionally  dallying  with  the  muses  himself.  There  are  some 
'  lines  written  on  tablets  in  the  bowers  on  the  banks  of  the 
North  Esk,  October,  1817,'  whose  authorship  we  have  been 
unable  to  ti'ace — which,  if  not  his  own,  were,  at  any  rate, 
much  admired  by  him.  But  as  their  poetical  merit  is  not  high, 
we  spare  inflicting  them  on  our  readers. 

Though  from  his  periodical  visits  to  Kingussie  and  its 
vicinity,  he  was  probably  acquainted  with  '  Ossian  ' 
]\Iacphersnn,  there  are  no  letters  of  his  to  be  found  among  his 
correspondence.  But  he  naturally  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
controversy  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  and 
he  has  carefully  preserved  any  letters  which  he  received  bear- 
ing on  the  subject.  Imitations  of  Ossian  were  then  as  fashion- 
able as  imitations  of  Scott  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  ;  and 
we  have  a  favourable  specimen  of  these  literary  frivolities  in 
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the  lines  which  '  oue  who  loved  her  niemoiy  '  composed  on  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Jean,  Duchess  of  Gordon,*  who  died 
at  Kinrara  in  1812,  and  Avho,  we  are  told,  admired  the  works 
of  the  son  of  Fingal  beyond  those  of  every  other  poet.  They 
run  thus  : — 

'  Weary  after  the  chace,  I  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
birch,  by  the  grey  rock  of  Kinrara.  Around  hovered  the  ghosts  of  the 
night.  Near  were  the  green  graves  of  their  nest.  In  the  vale  rolled  -the 
blue  waters  of  the  Spey,  murmuring  through  the  misty  cloud.  The  moon, 
in  full  crescent,  travelled  along  the  sky.  The  stars  rejoiced  in  her  course. 
The  still  sound  of  the  forest,  and  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  wandered  on 
the  wind  of  the  desert.  The  spirits  of  the  Bards,  with  their  harps,  leaned 
forward  from  the  mossy  rock.  The  shadowy  children  of  the  tomb  lifted 
up  their  voice.  Their  song  was  of  the  tales  of  their  people, —  of  the  deeds 
of  the  days  of  other  years.  The  melody  of  their  song  closed  my  eyelids  in 
sleep.  I  dreamed.  It  was  not  the  dream  of  night.  All  was  solemn  and 
awful.  I  awoke  ;  and  at  once  ceased  the  song  of  the  departed.  By  the 
skirts  of  the  wood  appeared  a  Form,  soft  as  the  moon  shining  on  the  still 
waters — beautiful  as  the  morning  sun  rising  on  the  mountains.  Her  path 
was  to  the  green  grave  at  Kinrara.  She  leaned  over  the  half-raised  mould, 
where  the  mossy  stone  had  been  rolled  away.  She  looked  around  with 
dignity  and  grace,  and  at  once  the  spii-its  of  the  night  again  raised  their 
voices. 

'  Is  it  thou,  O  Sulraora  1  Dost  thou,  so  early,  seek  the  bed  of  thy 
long  repose  ?  Lovely  wast  thou  among  thousands  !  The  young,  in  thy 
presence,  rejoiced.  The  Aged  blessed  the  benevolence  of  thy  soul.  Thy 
voice  in  the  Hall  was  like  the  shower  of  the  Spring.  The  heart  like  a  beam 
of  comfort  to  the  children  of  the  unhappy.  Who  hath  seen  the  cloud  of 
pride  gathering  on  thy  brow,  and  who  hath  not  beheld  the  tear  of  pity 
swelling  in  thine  eye  ?  With  thee  dwelt  the  great  and  the  good,  but  who 
was  like  the  generous  Sulmora  ?  Thy  lovely  daughters  and  the  son  of  thy 
soul  mourn  at  thy  departure.  The  children  of  thy  bounty  look,  through 
their  tears,  for  their  Sulmora  in  vain.  In  vain  do  they  sigh  for  thy 
return  :  but  thy  praises  will  soothe  the  anguish  of  their  souls.  Dark,  O 
Sulmora,  is  the  house  of  thy  rest ;  but  bright  is  the  cloud  prepared  to  bear 
on  high  thy  spirit  I  Come,  O  Sulmora,  let  us  welcome  thee  from  the  land 
of  many  woes  ! 

*  Jean,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of 
Monreith,  and  was  married  to  his  Grace  on  25th  October,  1767.  She  was 
a  woman  of  masculine  mind,  and  of  great  accomplishments.  Her  favourite 
residence  was  at  Kinrara,  on  the  bank  of  the  Spej',  near  Kingussie — a 
place  that  she  transformed  from  a  bleak  and  unproductive  farm  into  one 
of  the  most  attractive  properties  in  Inverness-shire. 
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'  The  day  was  breaking  in  the  East.  The  aerial  choir  disappeared  ;  and 
the  spirit  of  Sulmora  ascended  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.' 

A  masquerade  at  Gordon  Castle  in  1791,  gives  Sir  Robert 
Sinclair,  of  Murkle — the  Duke's  sou-iu-law — an  opportunity 
of  making  a  little  good-matured  fun  at  Mr.  Tod's  political 
proclivities,  as  follows  : — 

'  Tho'  all  with  whom  yon  are  concerned 

Are  Pittites  here  this  day, 
We  all  still  know  and  can  decern  [discern] 
Your  heart's  another  way. 

But  still  you're  right,  we  all  allow — 

You  should  here  make  a  stand 
A  Tod  and  Fox  we  must  all  know 

Ought  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

But  why  so  strong  for  revolution — 

Why  so  great  a  fuss — 
Perhaps,  if  such  a  thing  there  was 

You,  first,  would  lose  your  brush  !  ' 

Local  events  are,  strange  to  say,  but  sparingly  alluded  to  in 
Mr.  Tod's  correspondence.  There  is,  however,  a  characteristic 
letter  from  Duchess  Jean,  referring  to  her  connection  with  the 
erection  of  the  great  bridge  across  the  Spey  on  the  road  from 
Fochabers  to  Elgin,  which  at  that  time  Avas  one  of  the 
engineering  marvels  of  the  age.  The  letter,  which  is  dated 
27th  May  1809,  is  in  these  terms  : — 

'  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  myself  distinguished  in  Mr.  Leslie's  Annals  as  the 
mother  of  the  Bridge  of  Spey.  I  never  crossed  it  but  once,  and  it  was  an 
[illegible]  day  to  me.  He  may  also  add  with  truth  that  eighteen  years  ago 
I  laid  before  INIr.  Pitt  and  L.  Grenville  the  plan  of  the  Caledonian 
Cannal  [sic],— in  consequence  of  a  letter  I  saw  from  that  true  patriot  Mr. 
Dempster.  It  was  forgot  for  many  years,  and  now  like  the  Phenix  springs 
up  from  the  ashes.'* 


*  The  foundation  stone  of  the  Boat-of-Bog  was  laid  in  June  1801,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  in  presence  of  10,000  spectators.  The  bridge  consisted  of 
four  stone  arches — the  two  centre  arches  being  each  95  feet,  and  one  on  either 
side  of  75  feet  each  ;  the  piers  on  which  they  rested  were  36  feet  long  by  12 
feet  thick,  and  18  feet  high.  These  piers,  although  founded  on  the  rock 
12  feet  below  the  ordinary  water-line,  were  not  properly  secured,  and  the 
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There  are  several  letters  from  tlie  Duke  with  reference  to 
the  plans  for  the  church  at  Fochabers — now  the  parish  church 
of  Bellie, — and  a  list  of  the  heritors  to  whom  were  allotted 
seats  in  its  area.  The  church  itself  was  opened  on  29th  October 
1797,  and  Mr.  Tod  notes  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  concluded 
the  first  sermon  he  preached  in  it  with  the  words,  'And  may 
this  house  be  to  us  and  to  generations  yet  unborn,  the  gate  of 
heaven ! ' 

Rarer  still  are  documents  illustrating  the  history  of  his  times. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  we  feel  that  there  is  so 
much  information — especially  about  the  risings  of  1715  and 
1745 — which  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  given  us,  either  from 
his  own  recollections  or  from  the  experience  of  his  friends.  In 
proof  of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  a  memorandum  furnished 
by  him  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  from  John  Home,  the  author 
of  Douglas,  who  was  then  engaged  in  his  history  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  celebrated 
Glenbucket  Regiment,  which  played  such  a  prominent  part  in 
the  army  of  the  Young  Pretender.  Writing  to  Mr.  Charles 
Gordon,  W.S.,  the  Duke's  law  agent  in  Edinburgh,  from  'North 
Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,'  on  '24th  April  1793,'  Mr.  Home 
says  : — 

'  My  dear  Sir, 

'  Having  occasion  (often)  in  the  manuscript  memoirs  that  are  in  my 
liands  to  read  of  General  Gordon  of  Glen  BuckLt,  who  had  a  Regiment  of 


great  Hood  of  1829  carried  off  the  western  piers  and  destroyed  the  two 
arches  which  it  supported.  Morayshire  Described,  p.  307.  A  wooden  span 
1H5  feet  long,  is  now  substituted  for  the  two  arches  which  had  fallen.  The 
total  cost  of  the  bridge  was  £14,8UU,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
contributed  over  £5,000.  Mr.  Leslie's  reference  to  the  Duchess's  exertions 
is  as  follows  : — '  By  her  Grace's  direction  a  subscription  was  opened  in  the 
year  1798,  and  under  her  patronage  was  filled  up  in  less  than  six  months, 
to  the  amount  of  £3,955,  the  greater  part  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  joining  in  it  ;  owing  to  Her  Grace's  representations  to  Lord 
Melville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  also  the  sum  of  £0,000  was  allocated  from  the  public 
revenue  to  assist  in  the  structure.  It  is  })robable,  that  without  her  Grace's 
patronage  and  exertions  this  work  would  not  have  been  j'et  [1813]  Ijegun  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  without  the  judicious  and  steady  attention  of  the 
Duke,  it  would  not  have  been  completed.  Leslie's  Survey  pp.  G8-G9.  The 
Caledonian  Canal  was  cuiumenced  in  1803  and  completed  in  1847. 
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men  in  the  army  of  Charles,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  of  whom  that  Regiment 

consisted.     If  you  can  procure  me  any  information  about  them  or  their 

number,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you.   . 

'  I  beg  leave  to  present  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  am, 

'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

'J.  Home.' 

In  reply,  Mr.  Tod  was  able  to  give  the  names  of  every 
officer  included  in  it  before  it  joined  Lord  Lewis  Gordon's  men, 
and  merged  its  individuality  in  the  Gordon  Brigade.  His  list 
was  as  follows  : — 

'  General,         John  Gordon  of  Glenbucket. 
Lieut'.  Col'.,  John  Gordon,  Y^  thereof. 
Major,  Peter  Gordon  of  Strom,  Badenoch. 

Captains,        Macdonald  of  Forlundy. 

Wm.  Gordon,  son  of  Glenbucket. 

Thos.  Gordon  of  Todderletter,  Strathaven. 

John  Gordon  of  Minmore. 

Gordon  Stuart  of  Drummin. 
Lieutenants,  John  Grant  of  luverlochie,  Adjutant. 

Mr.  M'Alpin,  Standard-bearer. 

John  Gordon  of  Clashnoic. 

Alex.  Grant  of  Newie, — killed  at  Culloden. 

James  Grant  of  Blairhndy. 
Mr.  Forbes  of  Edendiack,  Secretary  to  the  General. 
'  The  men  from  Badenoch,   Kincardine,   Strathaven,  Glenlivat,  Glen- 
rinnes,  and  Auchindown  to  the  number  of  about  500.'* 

In  our  factor's  youth,  the  uavy  was  not  the  popular  service 
that  it  is  now,  and  impressment  had  to  be  largely  resorted  to. 
A  petition  by  Alexander  Tud,  his  father,  shows  the  system  in 
practical  operation.     It  is  a  qualification  of  the  doctrine  of  the 


*  The  Laird  of  Glenbucket  brought  400  men  from  the  North,  along  with 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  whose  attempts  to  bring  out  his  clan  without  the 
direct  aid  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  were,  as  we  shall  hnd,  but 
imperfectly  effected.  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  VIII.,  p.  549.  The 
old  castle  of  Glenbucket,  Aberdeenshire,  now  in  ruins,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  house  or  castle  with  square  towers  at  diagonally  opposite  angles,  and 
stands  on  a  high  bank  at  the  junction  of  the  Bucket  with  the  Don,  about 
tive  miles  from  the  still  more  famous  Castle  of  Kildrummie.  It  is  strongly 
and  pictttrestjuely  situated  among  tine  old  trees  :  dates  from  1590  :  and 
now  belonss  to  the  Earl  of  Fife.  Castellated  and  Domestic  Architecture  of 
K^codaiiil  hy  Miicgibbou  and  Ross,  II.  21'2,  et  seq. 
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liberty  of  the  subject,  which  we  of  the  present  day  may  have 
some  difficulty  in  comprehending.  And  yet  it  is  only  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  old ! 

Unto  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Findlaterre  and  Seafield, 
Vice  Admirall  of  Scotland. 

The  petition  of  Alexander  Tod  in  Auchenhalrig,  Factor 
to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  upon  the  Lordship  of  Enzie. 
Most  humbly  sheweth  : — 

That  whereas  John  Forbes  in  Farnachty  of  Birkenbush, 
James  Johnston,  son  to  Donald  Johnston,  late  fisher  to  the  said 
Duke  of  Gordon  att  shoar  of  Buckie,  James  Anderson  in  Upper 
Dallachy,  George  Scot  in  Ciilreach,  are  or  have  been  all  seafaring 
men  and  therefor  proper  for  serving  as  sailers  in  His  Majesty's  Navy, 
and  are  sculking  and  hideing  themselves  from  thee  said  services. 

May  it  Therefor  Please  your  Lordship  to  grant  Warrant  to 
Arthur  or  James  Sivewrights  in  Fochabers  to  apprehend  the 
said  persons  and  confine  them  in  the  next  adjacent  lawfull 
prison  untill  they  can  be  delivered  over  to  the  proper  officer 

appointed  to  receive  such  persons. 

Alexr.  Todd. 

Then  follows  tlie  warrant : — 

At  Cullen  House  February  seventh  Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
seven  years,  I,  James,  Earl  of  Findlater  and  Seafield,  Vice  Admiral 
of  Scotland,  having  considered  the  above  petition,  find  the  desire 
thereof  reasonable,  and  grant  warrant  accordingly. 

Findlater  &  Seafield. 

An  interesting  correspondence  of  the  years  179G,  1797,  and 
1798  throAvs  some  curious  light  on  the  early  history  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  regiments  in  the  British  service — the 
Gordon  Highlanders.  After  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  many  of  the 
Highland  chieftains  who  had,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
coquetted  with  the  Pretender,  hit  upon  an  ingenious  plan  to 
put  themselves  right  with  the  Government.  They  raised  at 
their  own  expense  independent  companies,*  generally  of 
Fencibles,  whose  constitution  very  much  resembled  that  of  the 
irregular  corps  with  which  we  were  familiar  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny.     These  companies  were  the  nucleus  of  more 

*  Scotland  and  Scotsmen  in  the  18th  Century  (Ochturlony  MSS.)  II.  487. 
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than  one  of  our  Highland  regiments.  In  1790,  for  example, 
the  Marquis  of  Hnntly — Duke  Alexander's  eldest  son,  and 
subsequently  fifth  and  last  Duke  of  Gordon,  before  the  revival 
of  the  title  in  1876,  in  the  person  of  its  present  holder,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon — had  raised  an  independent 
company,  with  which  he  joined  the  42nd  or  Royal  Highlanders, 
the  following  year.  And  in  1793,  when  orders  were  issued 
from  the  War  Office  for  the  embodiment  of  seven  regiments  of 
Scottish  Fencibles,  the  Duke,  his  father,  not  only  raised  the 
Gordon  Fencibles,  but,  through  his  son  the  Marquis,  made 
offer  to  furnish  a  regiment  for  more  extended  service.  This 
offer  was  accepted.  Through  the  personal  exertions  of  the 
Duke,  the  Duchess,  and  the  Marquis,  a  regiment  was  raised  in 
the  short  space  of  three  months.  It  was  embodied  at  Aberdeen 
on  24th  June  1793,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly  was  appointed  its  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant.  Its 
number  on  the  roll  of  Regulars  was  at  first  the  100th.  Six  years 
later,  however,  it  became  the  92nd.  But  it  is  as  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  that  it  has  won  its  fame.  And  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  when  General  Moore  was  made  a  K.C.B.,  '  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  supporters  for  his  armorial  bearings,  he  took  a  soldier 
of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  in  full  uniform,  as  one  of  these 
supporters,  and  a  lion  as  the  other,'  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  of  the  regiment  in  the  great  action  at 
Bergen  on  the  2ud  October  1799. 

During  the  war  with  France  a  rumour  got  abroad  that  the 
regiment,  which  was  then  at  .Gibraltar,  was  to  be  drafted  for 
foreign  service.  Mr.  Tod  contradicted  it  in  emphatic  terms, 
in  a  letter  to  Bailie  Cameron,  Fort  William. 

'  Fochabers,  lltli  Feby.,  1797. 
'  Dear  Sir, 

'  As  I  was  about  to  seal  my  other  letter  to  yon  of  this  date,  I  received 

yours  of  the  7th.     The  story  of  Lord  Huntly's  regiment  being  drafted  into 

42,  is  an  infamous  falsehood,  and  you'll  see  it  contradicted  in  all  the  papers 

by  authorit}'.     Some  of  his  Lordship's  rivals  in  the  recruiting  line  have 

thought  such  a  tale  might  be  of  service  to  them,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 

Ld.  Huntly  has  the  most  positive  assurances  from  the  highest  authority 

that  his  regiment  shall  not  be  drafted  during  the  war. 

'  I  am,  &c., 

'William  Tod.' 
XVII.  9 
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The  factor  Avas  justified  in  being  emplsatic,  for  the  authority 
on  which  his  statement  was  based,  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Harry  Dundas,  the  Lord-Advocate  of  Scotland,  then  all 
powerful  in  Scottish  affairs.  Writing  to  the  ]\Iarquis  from 
Wimbledon  on  the  3rd  December,  1796,  he  says: — 

'  Dear  Huutly, 

'  I  should  have  wrote  to  you  sooner  on  the  subject  of  this  letter,  but 
diiferent  interruptions  have  prevented  me.  You  know  that  your  Regiment 
is  considerably  beyond  the  line  of  those  which  are  kept  up  on  the  limited 
establishment.  The  latest  number  not  drafted  is  the  90th,  and  the  only 
exemptions  is  your  Regt.,  and  one  at  the  Cape,  which  we  could  not  spare 
from  that  quarter  at  present.  Your  Regt.  will  still  be  continued  undrafted, 
and  at  Gibraltar,  till  the  peace,  but  you  will  recollect  that  the  only  osten- 
sible ground  of  doing  so  is  that  it  is  a  Regt.  raised  by  your  family  which  it 
would  therefore  be  hard  to  draft,  as  the  same  exertions  which  raised  it, 
were  able  to  keep  it  at  its  full  compliment  [sic].  In  consequence  of  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  the  Duke  of  York,  I  think  it  right  to  mention  these 
particulars  to  you,  with  the  view  that  you  will  omit  no  exertions  on  your 
own  bottom  to  keep  your  Regt.  complete,  to  its  full  establishment.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  in  a  Regt.  circumstanced  as  yours  is,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  to  it  any  of  the  men  levied  under  the  Act  of  Parlt.  it  being,  however, 
a  material  part  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  very  essential  that  you 
should  exert  j^ourself  both  for  your  own  credit,  and  to  prevent  your  Regt. 
from  being  drafted  ;  and  allow  me  to  add,  to  prevent  any  reflections  being 
cast  on  those,  who,  it  maj^  be  said,  ought  to  have  drafted  yours  at  the 
same  time  they  did  the  others  below  the  number,  90.    Give  my  best  regards 

to  the  Duke,  and  believe  me,  &c., 

'  Harry  Dundass.' 

And  the  Marquis  followed  this  advice  ;  for  the  next  document 
bearing  on  this  subject  is  an  '  advertisement '  by  order  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huutly,  which,  according  to  a  certificate  appended 
to  it,  '  was  read  at  the  Kn-k  door  of  Kingussie,  Laggan,  and 
Advie  on  Sunday  the  22nd  day  of  January,  1797  years.'  It 
ran  : — 

*  His  Lordship  being  anxious  to  have  a  few  j^oung,  handsome  Fellows  to 
complete  his  Regiment,  entreats  and  expects  the  assistance  and  support  of 
his  friends  in  Badenoch.  He  can  assure  such  young  men  as  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  him,  that  the  Regiment  is  not  to  be  drafted  during  the  war, 
and  that  they  may  depend  on  every  attention  from  him  while  they 
continue  in  service  ;  and  that  on  their  return  to  the  country,  they  and  their 
relations  will  have  preference  upon  e<iual  terms,  from  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
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for  such  farms  on  his  estate  as  they  are  inclined  to  settle  upon.     His  Lord- 
ship will  be  found  at  Avieraore  during  the  whole  of  the  day  on  Monday.' 

How  his  '  friends  '  supported  him  on  this  occasion,  and  what 
were  the  inducements  offered  to  recruits,  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Tod  from  old  '  Cluny  '  very  clearly  indicates  : — 

'Cluny,  22nd  Feby.,  1797. 
'  Dear  Sir, 

'  My  namesake,  Thomas  Macpherson,  the  refractory  fellow  in  Ball- 
gown, has  at  last  come  to  his  senses,  and  brought  his  son  Malcolm  here 
this  morning,  a  volunteer  for  the  Marquis's  Regiment.  His  terms  are  as 
moderate  as  could  be  expected  (and  I  have  promised  him  they  should  be 
granted),  as  he  only  asks  what  Lord  Huntly  oflFers  to  every  other  person, 
vizt. ,  a  half  aughteen  part  of  land  (free  of  services)  where  he  at  present 
resides,  or  in  the  place  of  Gorstial,  with  as  much  land  contiguous  to  it,  as 
will  make  up  an  half  aughteen  part  ;  the  latter  of  the  two  he  much  prefers, 
and  1  tiiink  by  far  the  most  eligible  situation  for  him,  as  our  friend  Mr. 
Grant  has  already  two  pensioners  saddled  upon  him,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
would  be  a  hardship  to  burden  him  with  any  more.  I  shall  accommodate 
his  eldest  son  with  an  half  aughteen  part  at  Gaskimloan,  near  the  farm 
which  his  father  wishes  to  get.  I  need  not  mention  that  the  place  of 
Gorstian  and  Bloragiebeg,  is  part  of  the  farm  of  Delchullie,  at  present 
occupied  by  subtenants  of  which  Mr.  Mitchell  is  manager,  as  factor  for 
Parson  Robert's  son,  and  I  make  no  doubt  he  will  readily  provide  for 
Thomas  Macpherson  on  your  applying  to  him,  for  he  is  a  very  good  tenant, 
altho'  he  happened  to  forget  himself  upon  the  present  occasion.  With 
respect  to  Bounty  money,  the  father  leaves  that  matter  totally  to  his  Lord- 
ship. I  mentioned  to  Lord  Huntly  at  Gordon-hall  that  as  the  Boy  was 
young  and  weak,  I  wished  his  Lordship  to  take  him  into  his  own  service, 
but  as  he  had  no  way  for  him  at  the  time,  he  promised  to  write  to  your 
son  to  euiploy  him,  or  to  get  one  of  his  brother  officers  to  take  him  as  a 
servant  ;  I  must,  therefore,  my  good  Sir,  beg  your  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  procure  a  proper  letter  for  the  Boy.  His  father  requested  of  me  to 
say  that  he  hoped  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  antidate  [sic]  his  attesta- 
tion, and  as  the  Boy  attends  school,  he  hopes  Lord  Huntly  will  indulge 
him  with  remaining  in  the  country  as  long  as  any  of  his  other  recruits.  If 
the  Marquis  is  at  the  Castle,  pray  make  my  best  respects  to  him,  and  tell 
him,  that  I  have  not  forgot  my  Toast  when  we  were  all  so  tipsy  at  Pitmain, 
and  I  can  with  truth  assure  you  that  few  of  his  Lordships'  friends  has  a 
higher  esteem  for  Gillidow  Glenamore  than  your  humble  servant.      With 

compliments  to  Mrs.  Tod,  I  remain, 

'  Very  sincerely  yours, 

'  D.  Macpherson.' 
A  scroll  letter  from  the  Duke  to  Lochiel,  dated  11th    June, 
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1791,  in  Mr,  Tod's  handwriting,  but  c()rrected  by  his  Grace, 
illustrates  another  phase  of  the  system  of  recruiting  which  pre- 
vailed in  connection  with  the  Highland  companies  and 
regiments. 

'  Gordon  Castle,  1 1th  June,  1798. 
'  Dear  Lochiel, 

'  I  reed,  your  letter  of  the  8th  along  with  one  of  the  same  date  from 
the  Lord  Advocate  acquainting  me  of  his  having  received  the  Duke  of 
York's  approbation  of  your  oflfer  to  raise  a  corps  of  Fencibles,  and  wishing 
me  to  allow  you  some  assistance  from  my  Regt.  I  have  every  inclination 
to  do  what  is  agreeable  to  you  and  tlie  Lord  Advocate.  But  I  really  can't 
think  of  parting  with  so  many  men  as  you  propose.  The  situation  and 
circumstances  are  very  different  now  from  what  they  were  in  1795,  when  I 
gave  some  aid  to  Col'.  Baillie  at  the  particular  request  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and 
he  paid  down  five  guineas  for  each  man  given  over  to  him.  The  strength 
of  my  Regt.  was  much  superior  then  to  wliat  it  is  now,  and  the  men  were 
then  easier  replaced.  At  present  I  do  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
comply  with  your  request  to  such  an  extent,  as  it  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  annihilating  the  Regiment,  as  I  could  not  undertake  to  get  others 
in  their  place  at  present,  when  almost  all  the  young  men  are  engaged  in 
the  Militia  and  Volunteer  Companies,  and  I  think  it  of  great  consequence 
to  have  my  Regiment  as  complete  as  any  other  Fencible  Company  in  Scot- 
land. I  shall,  however,  make  you  welcome  to  thirty  of  the  men  you 
brought  to  the  Regt.,  including  such  as  may  be  non-commissioned  officers, 
which  number  you  must  be  sensible  is  more  than  I  can  well  spare,  and  I 
hope  will  be  sufiicient  to  furnish  you  with  drills.  However,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  stipulate  no  man  to  be  taken  from  either  of  the  flank  companies 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Lt.-Col'.     Wishing  you  much  success, 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

'Gordon.' 

One  other  extract,  and  we  are  done  with  the  historical  part 
of  this  correspondeuce.  It  has  reference  to  the  No  Popery 
riots  in  London,  in  1780,  in  which  the  Duke's  brother,  Lord 
George  Gordon  took  such  an  active  part,  that  they  have  ever 
since  borne  his  name.  One  Sunday,  towards  the  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March,  1781,  Mr.  Tod  was  attending 
divine  service  in  the  church  of  Bellie  when  a  messenger  from 
Gordon  Castle  put  the  accompanying  letter  into  his  hand  from 
Mr.  Menzies,  at  that  time  the  Duke's  chamberlain  or  cashier.* 

*  '  Mr.  Menzies  was  factor  for  Speymouth  up  to  1805,  at  which  time  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Tod  in  the  Enzie  factory,  which  was  then  conjoined  to 
Speymouth.     This  double  office  he  held  up  to  1809. 
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'  Dear  Sir, 

'  We  have  an  express  a  few  minutes  ago  with  the  happy  news  of  Ld. 

Gordon's  being  honourably  acquitt  and  at  liberty — of  which  I  thought  it 

my  duty  to  acquaint  you,  as  Mr.  Ross  is  out  walking.     I  congratulate  you 

upon  this  occasion.     And  in  haste  (being  busy  forwarding  this  agreeable 

intelligence  to  all  the  Duke's  friends  to  the  west). 

'  I  am,  D.  Sir,  yours  &c., 

'  J.  Menzies. 
'Fochabers,  Sunday  forenoon,  noon.' 

Mr.  Tod  rose  from  his  seat,  and  handed  the  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  officiating  clergyman,  who,  thereupon,  as  Mr. 
Tod  records  on  the  endorsement  of  the  letter,  'returned  public 
thanks  on  the  occasion.' 

As  was  to  be  expected,  letters  from  the  Duke  himself,  bulk 
largely  in  our  factor's  correspondence.  But  as  these  relate 
principally  to  business  matters,  they  cannot  be  published  here. 
In  one — of  the  year  1784 — His  Grace  refers  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  received  his  patent  as  Earl  of  Norwich — a  title  which  had 
been  originally  conferred  oti  his  great-great-grandfather, 
Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1()72  ;  and  from  this  time,  all  his 
letters  written  from  England  are  franked  '  Norwich,'  while 
those  from  Scotland — of  Avhich  country  he  was  a  representa- 
tive peer — are  franked  as  before,  viz.,  '  Gordon,'  But  beyond 
this,  there  is  little  of  general  interest  in  their  contents. 

Letters  from  the  Marquis  of  Huntly*  are  also  numerous; 
but  they  too,  are  chiefly  concerned  with  purely  personal 
matters.  The  communications  of  both  father  and  son  are  full 
of  the  warmest  expressions  of  friendship  and  confidence  in 
their  correspondent. 

*  George,  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  5th  and  last  Duke  of  Gordon  was  born 
in  1770  and  died  in  1836.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  followed  the 
profession  of  anus  and  is  immortalised  by  Scott  in  the  second  part  of 
'  Carle  now  the  King's  come'  as  'Cock  o'  the  North,  my  Huntly  braw.' 
But  he  also  well  deserves  the  title  of  '  Coke  o'  the  North  '  conferred  on  him 
by  William  Hay  in  one  of  his  ballads  in  the  '  Lintie  o'  Moray  '  for  the 
zealous  and  indefatigable  way  in  which  he  imitated  the  example  of  Howard 
Coke,  Lord  Leic>;ster,  in  promoting  agriculture  and  improving  the  breed  of 
Highland  Cattle  throughout  the  district  where  his  vast  estates  were 
situated.  He  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  personages  of  his  day  and 
socially  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  men.  His  statue  by  Thomas 
Goodwillie,  a  local  sculptor,  now  adorns  the  Ladyhill  of  Elgin. 
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One  of  the  most  amiable  traits  in  Mr.  Tod's  character  was 
his  sympathy  with,  and  interest  in  yonth  ;  and  some  of  the 
most  amusing  letters  in  his  correspondence  are  from  a  young 
soldier,  in  whose  career  he  ever  took  the  warmest  interest.  If 
the  factor  thought,  with  the  Latin  poet  that — 

Magna  reverentia  debetur  pueris, 

the  sentiment  was  not  reciprocal.  This  is  how  the  graceless 
young  cornet  hectors  and  lectures  his  reverend  friend,  in  the 
1792. 

'  Uxbridge,  Novr.  6tli,  Sunday. 
'  Dear  Sir, 

'  I  received  a  letter  a  few  daj's  ago  from  our  friend  Captain  Macpherson 
of  Invereshie,  giving  a  very  good  account  of  all  friends  in  Badenoch,  and 
rejoicing  that  you  had  left  the  county,  he  proposing  then  to  lead  a  sober, 
regular,  and  a  religious  life.  I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  him  to-day 
(to  thank  him  for  some  potted  moorfowl  that  he  has  sent  up  for  me),  and 
I  told  him  that  I  should  write  yon  a  lecture  on  morality  ;  but  as  I  do  not 
now  think  myself  equal  to  work  miracles  upon  so  old  a  sinner,  I  believe  I 
must  turn  you  over  to  your  neighbour,  the  minister.  There  is  only  one 
essential  thing  I  have  to  beg,  and  that  is,  that  you  do  not  tarry  at 
Invereshie  any  time  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  there.  If  you 
do,  I  think  I  stand  but  a  bad  chance  of  seeing  the  Captain  next  summer, 
and  have  already  layed  out  that  as  a  pleasure  to  come,  being  now  second 
for  leave  of  absence,  and  which  I  most  certainly  expect  to  get  without  any- 
thing very  extraordinary  happens.  I  have  in  my  letter  condoled  with  him 
for  the  loss  of  the  aimable  [sic]  Colonel  Thornton,  who,  I  understand,  has 
left  a  blind  man  to  look  after  his  wooden  house.  What  an  excentric  [sic] 
devil  he  is  !  Who  but  himself  would  have  thought  of  such  a  scheme  1 
Your  son  and  1  have  exchanged  two  or  three  visiting  cards  but  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  till  yesterday,  when  he  did  me  the  pleasure  to 
breakfast  with  me  in  town — and  gave  me  some  account  of  a  masquerade 
you  have  had  at  the  Castle.  He  is  in  very  good  health — I  thought  grown 
fatter  than  when  in  Scotland,  but  he  would  not  allow  it.  I  made  out  my 
journey  to  this  place  very  well  by  the  21st  of  September.  The  same  day 
that  1  left  you  snoring  at  Invereshie  I  slept  at  Blair.  The  next  night  at 
Kinross,  and  the  third  day  at  Edin^  When  I  got  to  Perth  I  found  a 
letter  from  my  Major  prolonging  my  leave  for  a  few  days,  but  as  it  was 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  as  I  had  sent  all  my  shooting  apparatus  to  Pit- 
main,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  pursue  my  jouruey  and  not  to  have 
to  take  leave  of  my  friends  in  Badenoch  a  third  time.  You  were  so  good 
as  to  say  that  you  would  undertake  the  care  of  my  boxes.  James  Gordon, 
the  fiddler,  was  to  take  them  to  Pitmain  ;  and  I  conclude  they  are  now  in 
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Mr.  Hoy's*  dark  liole  at  Gonloii  Castle.  I  hope  to  make  a  good  plan  for 
an  inn  at  Huntly  before  the  winter  is  over.  When  can  they  begin  to 
build  i  I  don't  undertake  the  granary.  Mr.  Hoy  must  plan  that.  Pray 
give  my  best  comp'--  to  Mrs.  Todd  and  all  your  family— likewise  all  friends 
and  your  neighbours  in  Fochabers,  and  believe  me  always, 

'  Dear  Sir, 

'  Yours  most  sincerely, 

'  George  Gordon.' 

This  letter  is  especially  interesting  in  its  allnsiou  to  an 
Englishman,  who  was,  at  that  time,  creating  a  great  sensation 
in  Badenoch.  This  was  Colonel  Thornton  of  Thornville  Roval. 
in  Yorkshire — a  man  of  great  wealth  and  greater  profusion, 
whose  Sporting  Tour  through  the.  Northern  Parts  of  England  and 
great  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  published  in  1804,t  is 
one  of  the  rarest,  and,  to  a  Scotchman,  most  entertaining  of 

*  '  Mr.  Hoy's  official  title  was  that  of  Meteorologist  to  the  Duke,  but  he 
appears  to  have  discharged  the  functions  of  a  major  domo.  He  was  a 
personage  of  great  importance,  at  any  rate,  in  his  own  eyes  ;  and  his  con- 
stant efforts  to  maintain  his  dignity  often  exposed  liim  to  very  amusing 
rebuffs.  There  was  a  certain  Ned  Muggach,  for  example,  a  humorous, 
idle,  gangrel  sort  of  body,  who  never  did  an  honest  day's  work  in  his  life, 
but  who  nevertheless  contrived  to  eke  out  a  comfortable  living  by  sorning 
on  all  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood — Gordon  Castle  not  excepted — who 
was  a  very  thorn  in  the  worthy  little  meteorologist's  flesh.  One  day,  as  he 
was  out  walking,  in  the  full  dignity  of  a  long  cane  and  high  hat,  he  came 
upon  Ned  idly  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  roadside,  in  the  company  of  a  band 
of  gossips,  as  graceless  and  irreverent  as  himself.  Ned  accosted  Mr.  Hoy, 
and  bade  him  "  good  daj'."  But  the  meteorologist  walked  calmly  on 
without  taking  any  notice  of  his  salutation.  Ned  repeated  it.  Mr.  Hoy 
made  no  reply.  "  Ha  !  "  said  Ned,  who  had  a  sarcastic  tongue  when  he 
liked,  turning  to  his  friends,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  loud  enough  for  Mr. 
Hoy  to  hear,  "  fine  quate  [quiet]  man,  Maister  Hoy  ! — fine  quate  man  !  " 
This  Ned  Muggach,  strange  to  say,  had  the  honour  of  sitting  for  his 
portrait  to  no  less  a  painter  than  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  The  young  artist, 
in  one  of  his  early  visits  to  Scotland,  made  a  sketch  in  oil  of  him,  which, 
after  various  transmissions,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Edgar, 
of  the  Gordon  Arms  Hotel,  Elgin. ' 

t  Characteristically  enough,  the  year  in  which  this  tour  was  accomplished 
is  not  stated  in  his  book  :  but  from  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
dated  March  6th,  1789,  in  the  Auchenhalrig  Correspondence,  in  which 
Col.  Thornton's  name  is  mentioned,  it  must  have  been  in  that  year. 
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books.  The  preparations  which  he  made  for  his  '  expedition ' 
as  he  calls  it,  were  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  than  would 
now  be  considered  necessary  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  into 
the  heart  of  Africa.  Two  vessels,  the  Ville  de  Paris  and  the 
Gihraltar,  were  sent  on  to  await  him  in  the  north,,  while  he 
himself  with  a  friend,  an  artist,  hounds,  hawks,  carriages,  riding 
horses,  baggage  horses,  tents,  guns,  fishing  tackle,  and  full 
apparatus  for  camping  out,  set  off  for  his  destination  by  laud. 
That  destination  was  Raits,  near  Kingussie,  a  property  better 
known  as  Belville — a  name  conferred  on  it  by  '  Ossian ' 
Macpherson,  who  subsequently  purchased  it  from,  Ave  believe, 
Mr.  Macintosh  of  Borlum.  With  Raits  as  his  headquarters,  he 
made  excursions  in  all  directions,  naming  cataracts  after  him- 
self, recording  his  sport  day  by  day,  noting  the  peculiarities  of 
the  'natives,'  and  now  and  again  naively  expressing  his 
astonishment  to  find  them  not  quite  the  savages  he  seems  to 
have  thought  they  ought  to  have  been.  In  one  of  these 
excursions  he  visited  Gordon  Castle,  where  he  met  Lord 
Monboddo,  and  was  kindly  entertained.  The  Duchess  he 
found  polite  and  affable ;  the  Duke  a  finished  gentleman  and 
sportsman.*  As  for  the  stjde  of  life  at  the  castle, — its  hospitable 

*  Colonel  Thornton  might  have  added  'and  an  excellent  poet  as  well.' 

To  His  Grace's  accomplished  pen  we  owe  a  very  popular  lyric — the  answer 

to  the  jovial  song  of  the  'Three  Gird  logie,'  better  known,  perhaps,  by  its 

first  lines  : — 

There's  cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen, 

And  custocks  in  Strathbogie. 

The  original  song  had  asserted  the  merits  of  the  social  glass  :  his  Grace 

replies  by  advocating  the  claims  of  beauty  and  the  dance.     The  Duke's 

poem  is  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety.     But  the  two  following   verses 

will  show  how  eloquentl}-  he  maintains  his  theme  : — 

In  cotillions  the  French  excel  ; 

John  Bull  loves  coiintrv-dances  ; 
The  Spaniards  dance  fandangoes  well, 

]\Iynheer  an  Allemande  prances  ; 
In  foursome  reels  the  Scots  delight, 

At  three-some  they  dance  wondrous  light, 
But  twasomes  ding  a'  out  o'  sii^ht 

Danced  to  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 

Come,  lads,  and  view  your  partners  well, 
Wale  each  a  blythesome  roguie, 
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table,  its  evening  adjournments  to  the  ballroom,  where  '  reels, 
strathspeys,  and  country  dances '  formed  the  diversion  before 
supper,  its  unstinted  and  admirable  sport,  its  gardens,  especially 
the  kitchen  garden,  '  affording,  in  the  true  old  style,  plenty  of 
everything ' — seemed  to  him  a  perfect  terrestrial  paradise. 
There  was  only  one  thing  he  did  not  admire,  and  that  was  the 
women  he  saw  at  church.  '  It  is  astonishing,'  he  says,  "  how 
plain  the  country  women  are  here  ;  I  did  not  discover  one  that 
was  tolerable,  except  a  very  pretty  girl  we  met  on  our  return 
from  the  moors  the  day  before:  and,  as  many  of  them  were 
the  daughters  of  mechanics  who  live  decently,  I  am  much  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  scanty  distribution  of  beauty.'  We  are 
sorry  for  the  Colonel's  bad  taste. 

But  to  return  from  this  digi-ession.  Two  letters  from  Lord 
Cardross  to  Mr.  Tod's  brother-in-law.  Professor  Ogilvie,  of  the 
years  1764  and  1765,  presenting  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
three  specimens  of  '  the  famous  stone  of  so  singular  property 
in  electricity,  call'd  Tourmalins  or  Ashstones,  found  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon  only,  and  sent  me  by  the  late  governor  of  that 
settlement,  the  ingenious  Mr.  John  Gideon  van  Lolen,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,'  which,  by  the  way,  turned  out  to  be 
very  inferior  specimens — are  too  lengthy  to  be  reproduced 
here.  The  last  of  these,  which  is  dated  '  Little  Halinglniry, 
near  Sawbridge- worth,  Herts,  June  7th,  1765,'  is  a  long  and 
learned  treatise  on  these  pseudogemmata  and  their  literature, 
from  which,  as  a  specimen  of  his  lordship's  academic  style,  and 
to  justify  ourselves,  in  our  readers'  eyes,  for  not  having  printed 
them,  we  give  a  single  paragraph  : — 

'  I  now  after  a  long,  too  long  a  Silence,  make  use  of  that  charming 
Privilege  which  the  Invention  of  Visible  Characters  to  express  our 
Thoughts  has  atforded  us,  a  Privilege  which  like  the  light  of  Day,  the 
verdure  of  the  helds,  the  Azure  of  the  Sky,  and  the  Rest  of  the  more 
familiar  Providences  of  Almighty  Benevolence  are  too  little  attended  too, 

I'll  tak'  this  lassie  to  mysel' 

She  looks  sae  keen  and  sogie. 
Now,  piper  lad,  bang  up  the  spring, 

The  country  fashion  is  the  thing, 
To  pree  their  mous  e'er  we  begui 

To  dance  the  reel  o'  Bogie  ! 
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and  Impinge  more  feebly  on  our  Hearts  and  Understandings  then  more 
Unusual  the'  not  more  Pretious  Enjoyments.  I  gave  you  likewise  in  iny 
former  letter  my  Opinion  of  Doctor  Reid's  Essay  on  the  Human  Mind,  a 
work  which  now  Justly  meets  with  Universal  Approbation.  I  mentioned 
it  to  the  famous  Mr.  Melmoth,  the  Translator,  the  Elegant  Translator  of 
Pliny's  Epistles  ;  who  resides  in  our  neighbourhood  in  Somersetshire,  and 
I  was  glad  to  find  a  Coincidence  in  our  Opinion  of  It  which  Strengthened 
Mine.' 

Want  of  space — certainly  not  want  of  material — prevents 
our  quoting  many  other  curious  documents,  which  have  found 
their  way  into  this  interesting  collection.  But  we  cannot 
refrain  from  transcribing  one  letter  more.  It  is  the  copy  of  a 
communication  from  Sir  Hew  Dah-ymple  ot  North  Berwick  to 
Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earls  of 
Zetland,  who  in  1766  bought  the  estates  and  rights  of  the  old 
Earldom  of  Orkney  and  Zetland. 

'Edinbr.,  14th  May,  1775. 
'  My  dear  Sir  Lawrence, 

'  Having  spent  a  long  Life  in  Pursuit  of  Pleasure  and  Wealth,  I  am 
now  retired  from  the  World,  in  Poverty,  and  with  the  Gout,  so  joining 
with  Solomon  that  all  is  Vanity  and  Vexation  of  Spirit,  I  go  to  Church, 
and  say  my  Prayers.  I  assure  you  that  most  of  us  religious  People  reap 
some  little  Satisfaction,  in  hoping  that  you  weall'.'y  Voluptuaries  have  a 
fair  Chance  of  being  damned  to  all  Eternity,  and  that  like  Dives  you  shall 
then  call  out  for  Water  to  Lazarus,  one  Drop  of  which  you  never  tasted 
while  you  had  the  12  Apostles*  in  your  Cellar.  Now,  Sir,  this  Doctrine 
laid  down  I  wish  my  Friend  a  Loop  Hole  to  escape  thro'.  Going  to 
Church  last  Sunday  as  usual,  I  saw  an  unknown  face  in  the  Pulpit,  and 
rising  up  to  Prayer,  as  others  do  upon  the  like  Occasion,  I  looked  round  to 
see  if  there  was  any  pretty  Girl  there,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  most  pathetic  Prayer  I  ever  heard.  This  made  me  all  attention  to  the 
Sermon  ;  a  finer  Discourse  never  came  from  the  Lips  of  Reasoning, 
conveyed  by  the  most  elegant  expressions.  I  immediately  thought  of  what 
Agrippa  said  to  Paul,  "Thou  almost  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  I 
sent  to  ask  the  holy  man  of  God  to  honour  my  Roof  and  dine  with  me  ,  I 
asked  his  Country  and  what  not,  I  even  asked  if  his  Sermons  were  of  his 
own  Composition.  He  answered  me  they  were.  I  told  him  I  believed  him 
for  no  man  had  ever  spoke  or  wrote  so  well;  my  name  is  Dishington  said  he  ; 
I  am  assistant  to  a  lunatick  Preacher  in  the  Orkneys,  who  enjoys   a  fruit- 

*  12  Butts  of  Wine  in  Sir  Lawrence's  Cellar,  so  called. 
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full  Benefice  of  £50  St.  per  annum,  out  of  which  I  am  allowed  £20  fi  r 
preaching  to,  and  instructing  1200  People  who  live  in  two  separate  Islands, 
out  of  which  I  pay  £1  5/  St.  to  the  Boatman  who  transports  me  from  one 
Island  to  the  other  by  turns.  I  should  be  happy  could  I  continue  in  that 
terrestial  Paradise  ;  But  we  have  a  great  Lord  who  has  many  little 
People  solliciting  him  for  what  he  can  do,  and  for  what  he  cannot 
do,  and  if  my  Minister  dies,  his  Succession  is  too  great  a  Prize,  not  to 
raise  up  a  great  many  powerful!  People,  Rivals,  to  baulk  my  hope  of  Preferr- 
ment  ;  I  asked  him  if  he  possessed  any  other  Wealtli  ;  Yes,  Sir,  says  he,  I 
married  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  whole  Island,  she  has  blessed  me  with 
three  fine  children,  and  as  we  are  both  young  we  may  expect  many  more  ; 
besides,  I  am  so  beloved,  I  shall  have  all  my  Peats  brought  me  Carriage 
free  ;  this  is  my  stor}^  Now,  to  the  Prayer  of  the  Petition  ;  I  never 
before  envyed  you  the  Possession  of  the  Orkneys,  which  I  now  do,  only  to 
provide  for  this  elegant,  innocent  Apostle.  The  Sun  has  refused  your 
barren  Islands  his  Kindly  Influence, — do  not  deprive  them  of  so  pleasant 
a  Preacher.  Let  not  so  great  a  Treasure  be  lost  to  that  uuhospitable 
Country,  for  I  assure  you  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  hear  him 
or  his  merit,  he  could  do  no  less  than  make  him  an  Arch-Deacon.  Tliis 
man  has  but  one  weakness, — that  of  preferring  the  Orkneys  to  all  the  earth. 
This  way  you  have  a  Chance  for  Salvation.  Do  the  man  good  and  he  will 
pray  for  you.  This  will  be  a  better  Purchass  than  your  Irish  Estate,  or 
the  Orkneys,  and  I  think  will  help  me  well  forward  too,  since  I  am  the 
man  who  told  you  of  this  man,  so  worthy,  so  deserving,  so  pious,  and  so 
eloquent,  and  whose  Prayers  may  do  much.  Till  I  hear  from  you  on  this 
head,  I  bid  you  farewell.     Yours  in  all  meekness,  Love,  and  Benevolence. 

'  H.  D. 
'Edinbr.,  14  May,  1775. 
'  P.S. — I  think  what  an  unspeakable  Pleasure  it  will  be  to  look  down 
from  Heaven,  and  to  see  Rigby,  Masterton,  and  Campbell,  and  all  the 
Nabobs  swimming  in  Fire  and  Brimstone,  while  you  are  sitting  with  Wliite- 
field  and  his  good  old  Women  looking  beautiful!  and  frisking  and  singing. 
All  this  you  may  have  by  settling  this  man  after  the  Death  of  the  present 
Incumbent.' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  the  recomraendation  was  dulj- 
given  effect  to.  Mr.  Dishington  obtained  the  benefice  in 
Orkney  refeiTed  to,  when  it  became  vacant,  and  he  held  it  till 
his  death.  His  memory  is  still  revered  in  these  bleak  and 
distant  isles  to  which  he  consecrated  all  bis  time  and  all  his 
talents. 

Charles  RAJipmi. 
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Akt.  VI.— THREE  FINNISH  SCHOLARS. 

1.  Henrik  Gabriel  Fortlian;  Tecknad  of  Gabriel  Rein,  liels'mg^ors, 

1864. 

2.  H.  G.  Porthan^s  Bref  till  M.  Calonius,  Helsinnfors,  1866. 

3.  N^ordiska  Resor  och  Fortkningar  af  M.  A.  Castren,  Helsingfors, 

1870. 

Band  1,  2.  Reseminnen  and  Resebertittelser.     Band  3.  Fore- 

lasnino-ar  i  Finsk  Mvtlioloiri.    4.  EthnolooiskaForelasnincrar. 

~  •-  t3  ~  Cj 

5  and  6.  Smiirre  Afhandlingar  och    Tillfalliga    Uppsatser. 
Helsingfors,  1870. 

4.  Elias  Lonnrot^  Biograjish  Utkast  af  August  Alilquist.     Hels- 

ingfors, 1870. 

5.  Kalevala,  1862.     Kanteletai^,  etc.,  etc., 

THE  town  of  AbO;  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland,  on  the  river  Aura,  has  some  things  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  passing  traveller.  Foremost  of  these  is  the 
ancient  cathedral,  within  which,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  altar, 
he  is  shown  a  memorial  window  of  great  beauty,  in  which  a 
mother  richly  apparelled  stands  holding  close  to  herself, 
two  sons,  also  in  court  apparel.  The  figures  recall  historical 
names  and  events,  palpitating  with  passionate  life.  Eric 
XIV.  of  Sweden  formed  an  attachment  to  a  beautiful 
peasant  girl  named  Kariii  or  Katarina  Monsdotter.  Kings 
usually  know  few  obstacles  to  their  will  in  such  attach- 
ments, and  Eric,  furious,  if  not  mad  by  nature,  knew  less  than 
most  men.  But  he  became  so  passionately  attached  to  the  fair 
young  maiden,  that  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  nobles,  to  make  her  his  queen.  This  purpose  he  carried 
out.  She  was  solemnly  crowned  queen,  and  her  son  Gustavus 
declared  heir  to  the  Swedish  throne  ;  but  Eric  being  thrown  into 
prison,  mainly  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother,  died  there  with 
scarcely  concealed  indications  of  foul  play  ;  and  Karin  Monsdotter 
came  over  to  Finland  to  dree  out  her  widowhood.  She  received 
here  as  her  widow's  portion  the  king's  garth  of  Linksiala.     Her 
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eldest  son  liaci  to  go  into  bnnishment,  -wliere  he  dii^d  ;  tlie  two 
younger  languished  in  their  long  imprisonment  with  their  mother, 
and  passed  away  ;  a  daughter,  Sigrid,  alone  remained.  Married 
to  Henry  Classon,  otherwise  Tott,  she  became  the  mother  of  Ake 
Tott,  Gustaf  Adolf's  famous  Field-Marshal,  whose  imposing 
monument  is  also  found  in  Abo  Cathedral — rich  in  memorials  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Not  a  few  Scottish  names  are  to  be 
found  in  the  land,  who  got  '  name  and  fame'  in  the  same  great 
struggle.  Samuel  Cockburn,  a  Scottish  Colonel  in  the  Polish 
wars,  sleeps  here  in  the  Cathedral  beneath  his  marble  monument. 

Outside  the  Church,  in  the  open  enclosure  shaded  by  trees,  we 
come  to  a  statue,  the  thoughtful  attitude  of  which,  as  it  rests  in 
an  academic  chair,  points  to  a  later  and  more  peaceful  time.  It 
is  the  effigy  of  Henri k  Gabriel  Porthan,  Professor  of  Eloquence 
in  the  Finnish  University  from  1777  to  March  1804.  We  have 
elsewhere  said  that  the  Finnish  Hio-h  School  has  filled  almost  a 
unique  position  in  the  history  of  Universities,  from  the  fact  that, 
while  successfully  feeding  the  light  of  classical  culture,  it  has 
turned  the  illumination  derived  from  this  upon  matters  connected 
with  the  antiquities,  the  natural  history,  the  geology,  the 
language,  the  folk-poesy  and  the  wizard  lore  connected  with  the 
Grand  Duchy,  as  also  upon  the  practical  and  economical  questions 
connected  with  the  life  and  well-being  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  propose,  in  what  follows,  to  give  an  account  of  the  lives 
and  the  life-work  of  three  of  the  most  eminent  typical  men,  who 
have  named  the  Finnish  University  their  Alma  Mater,  and  whose 
lives  were  spent  in  making  use  of  that  power  which  University 
culture  had  given  them  to  glorify  and  enrich  the  life  of  their 
fatherland.  Not  that  they  were  the  men  of  greatest  genius  or 
most  varied  and  original  power  the  Grand  Duchy  has  produced. 
There  are  others,  such  as  Runeberg  the  poet,  who  is  now  accepted 
not  only  as  the  greatest  poetical  genius  of  Finland,  but  also  of 
the  sister  country  Sv^^eden.  But  they  are  the  men  who  have  be- 
come typical,  not  only  by  the  possession  of  great  original  power, 
but  also  by  using  their  powers  to  the  great  advantage  and  exalta- 
tion of  their  country  in  her  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  place 
amongst  surrounding  peoples.  Assuredly  the  man  who,  beyond 
any  other,  has  taken  the  lead  from  this  point  of  view  ;  who  has 
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been  in  German  parlance  the  Tonangehender  in  this  direction, 
was  Heiirik  Gabriel  Porthan. 

Born  in  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Duchv,  the  son  of  Siflrfrid, 
clergyman  of  Wiitasaari  and  of  Christina  Juslenius,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  theological  ])r()fessor  in  the  Finnish  University, 
Gabriel  Juslenius,  he  came  of  people  very  poor,  •  as  regards 
material  wealth,  but  a  good  stock  with  respect  to  their  intellectual 
gifts  and  their  exertions  to  promote  the  welfare  of' their  country. 

His  father  died  when  Henrik  Gabriel  was  still  youncj,  and  this 
would  have  been  indeed  an  irreparable  misfortune,  but  fur  his 
maternal  uncle,  who  took  him  into  his  house.  After  some  stay 
with  this  gentleman,  who  was,  like  his  father,  a  clergyman,  he 
went  to  reside  with  another  maternal  uncle,  who  was  in  the  legal 
profession  and  occupied  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
our  Scottish  Sheriff-substitute.  This  gentleman  pressed  forward 
the  young  Porthan's  education,  so  that  in  1754  in  his  fifteenth 
3'ear  he  was  able  to  enter  the  Finnish  University.  The  Finnish 
youth  would  seem  to  have  emulated  our  Scottish  youth  in  the 
early  age,  when  they  became  members  of  the  University. 

Sweden  had  been  previously  involved  in  a  great  war,  from 
which  Finland  liad  specially  suffered ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  Grand  Duchy  was  then  directed  to  those 
practical  and  economical  questions,  by  which  they  could  hope  that 
prosperity  would,  in  some  degree,  be  restored  to  their  country. 
The  Bishop  of  Abo  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
J3i-ovallius,  was  a  distino-uished  naturalist.  Mennandei',  a  leadini;- 
man  in  the  theological  faculty,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Upsala, 
had  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  jmblished  a  variety  of 
treatises  on  economical  and  scientific  subjects  which  brought  him 
into  notice  as  a  practical  worker  for  the  advancement  of  his 
country.  The  only  medical  professor,  John  Leche,  laboured  with 
great  zeal  to  establish  a  .dissecting  room,  a  chemical  laboratory 
and  a  botanical  garden,  in  connection  with  the  University.  In 
the  philosophical  or  arts  faculty  to  which  Porthan  continued  to 
beloncp  durins  the  whole  of  his  academical  career,  one  of  the 
leading  teachers  was  Peter  Kalm,  a  distinguished  disciple  of  the 
great  Uinnasus,  who  was  also  the  author  of  a  variety  of  economical 
treatises,  as  also  of  sunie  treatises  on  the  topograpliy  of  Finland. 
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Peter  Adrian  Gadd,  another  professor  in  the  arts  faculty,  laboured 
in  the  same  direction  ;  while  the  professor  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  Jacob  Gadolin,  carried  forward  trigonometrical  measure- 
ments in  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  determined  more  accurately  the 
geographical  relations  of  the  country.  Another  young  man  of 
science,  Samuel  Chydenius,  carried  forward  measures  to  deepen 
the  navigation  of  rivers.  This  widespread  activity  must  have 
done  much  to  stir  the  mind  of  Porthan  and  give  his  spirit  that 
peculiarly  mixed  theoretical  and  practical  direction,  which 
it  afterwards  took.  Porthan  gave  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  classical  literature  and  philosophy.  In  the  last,  he 
adopted  Lockian  rather  than  Leibnitzo-Wolffian  views,  which 
were  then  very  current  on  the  Continent ;  and  showed  the 
clear,  calm,  good  sense  which  marked  him  through  life,  in  avoid- 
ing paradoxes  and  extremes.  The  leading  classical  professor  was 
Henrik  Hassel,  who  for  a  long  term  of  years  urged  forward  with 
great  zeal  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  the 
culture  connected  with  them.  Porthan,  one  of  his  more  dis- 
tinguished students,  was,  after  completing  his  course  at  the 
university,  elected  decent  in  eloquence,  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  lecture  to  the  students  on  Cicero's  orations,  Virgil 
and  Horace,  which  lectures  soon  reridered  him  very  popular. 
Employed  besides  in  the  University  Library,  all  Porthan's  work 
was  marked  by  the  utmost  conscientiousness.  About  this  time, 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  traditional  literature  of  Finland, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  its  importance, 
and  to  give  that  direction  to  university  studies  in  Finland  which 
seems  to  mark  it,  as  we  have  seen,  above  every  other  land, — the 
application  of  the  light  of  classical  culture  to  the  native  and 
traditional  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 
Attention  had  been  awakened  about  this  time  to  siich  studies  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  Scotland,  the  somewhat  turgid  poems 
of  Ossian  by  Macpherson,  had  attracted  attention  on  the  Contin- 
ent; in  England,  Bishop  Percy  had  collected  the  Border  and  other 
ballads  and  relics  of  ancient  poetry.  In  France,  the  Chant  of 
Roland,  and  in  Germany,  Herder's  Stinimen  tier  Volker  had  called 
the  attention  of  these  nations  to  the  treasures  of  their  ancient 
literature. 
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In   sucli   circunistauces   it   was   natural   that   Porthan  should 
think  of  the  ancient  songs  of   the  Finnish  people,  gather  them 
together,  and  call  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  their  value 
and  beauty.     His   collection  of  them  appeared  in  five  parts,  of 
which   the  last   was  issued  in  1778,  and  fully  accomplished  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  to  wit,  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
the   Finnish   people  to  these  native  flowers  of  poesy,  which  like 
the   wild   flowers   of  the   country,  had  bloomed   amid  the  dark 
forests,  and  on   the  desert   heaths  of  their  northern  land.     A 
subsequent  edition  was  projected  in  Sweden,  but  was  never  com- 
pleted, and  it  scarcely  lay  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should. 
It    was    enoucrh    for    him,    however,    to    call    the    attention    of 
the  rising  talent  amongst  the  youth  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  to  this 
mine,    hitherto    un worked,    and    the    end    was    fullv    attained. 
Two   works    appeared    some   years    later   by   different   authors ; 
one,  on    the    superstitions    of    Finland:  the    second,  a  Finnish, 
mythological     lexicon,     which     Itrought     forward     the     whole 
circle  of  native  traditional  thought  and  literature.     Both  of  these 
authors  fully  recognized  the  service  done  by  Porthan  in  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  Finnish  people.     In  his  post  of  librarian, 
Porthan   also  did  good  service  to  the  Finnish  University.     He 
not  onlv  brouiiht  the  stock  of  literature  there  accumulated  into 
the  best  and  most  available  condition,  but  he  made  unwearied 
efforts,  and  with  no  smaller  amount  of  success,  to  increase  it.    On 
the  death  of  Professor  Hassel  in  1779,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  and  remained   in   this  post,  as  professor  of  Eloquence,  in 
reality  of  classical  literature  and  rhetoric,  until  his  death.     His 
projected  history  of  Finland  he   did  not   complete,  but  left  the 
materials  to  be  wrought  up  by  others.     The  earlier  histor}'  had 
mainlv  euiiaged  his  attention,  and  to  tlie  present  dav  little  has 
been  added  to  his  researches.     A  number  of  interesting  points 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  native  country  were  treated  by 
h'm  ;  and  we  have  the  right  to  say,  that  the  ideal  direction  to 
which  we  have  called  attention,— the  careful  study  of  traditional 
mythology  and  literature  and  history,  in   the  light  derived  from 
classical  study  and  culture, — was  mainly  initiated  by  Porthan, 
and  that  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  out,  it  has  been  carried  out 
in  his  spirit. 
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The  position  whicli  Porthan  held  as  docent  for  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  is  one  which  well  deserves  consideration.  The 
docentship  is  the  first  step  in  the  advancement  from  student  to 
professor,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  next  grade  of  lector  or 
reader,  an  office  nominally  retained  in  the  English  Universities. 
In  those  days,  and  even  to  a  much  later  time,  the  docent  received 
no  salary,  and  in  the  few  academical  offices,  there  was  scarcely 
much  hope  for  the  future.  Still,  the  office  was  of  great  practical 
importance.  It  brought  round  the  ordinary  professors  a  staff  or 
school  of  earnest  young  men,  eagerly  bent  upon  the  furtherance 
of  the  science  they  represented,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  lack  of  the  docentship,  the  lectorship,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary professorate  is  that  which  reduces  our  Scottish  Uni- 
versities to  the  impotent  barrenness  they  manifest  in  the  fields  of 
scientific  criticism  and  researcli.  We  have  said  elsewhere  that 
tlie  power  and  success  of  the  German  professor  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  working  specialist,  actively  engaged  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  science  which  he  professes,  and  the  studen:^ 
is  literally  an  apprentice  to  him  as  specialist  for  a  certain  term  of 
years.  The  fruitfulness  of  the  Continental  Universities  in  large 
measure  depends  upon  this.  But  the  existence  of  the  docent, 
the  lector,  or  the  extraordinary  professor  by  the  side  of  the 
ordinary  professor  really  establishes  a  school  of  research,  in  which 
a  select  number  of  the  best  students  are  actively  engaged  in 
checking  the  results  reached  by  each  other  and  the  ordinary 
professor ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  undergoing  the  very 
best  training  for  filHng  the  highest  posts  in  the  University  itself. 
No  doubt  the  self-contradictory  position  of  the  Scottish  Universi- 
ties, as  jumbles  of  the  University,  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
elementary  school,  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  low  position 
as  schools  of  science ;  and  by  science  we  do  not  mean  merely 
physical  studies,  as  seems  to  be  too  much  taken  for  granted  in 
Great  Britain,  but  grammatical,  mathematical,  philological  and 
theological  science. 

The  lack  of  an  academical  literature  is  another  cause  of  this 
barrenness  and  impotence.  In  this  respect  as  well  as  in  some 
others,  the  English  Universities  are  little  better  off,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  increasingly  poor  figure  which  British  scholars 
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are  making  In  assemblages  of  Continental  Gelehrten,  such  as  the 
Oriental  Congress.  A  professor  or  academical  worker  cannot  be 
a  working  specialist,  without  a  literary  organ,  to  which  he  has 
access  in  order  to  publish  the  results  of  his  work.  On  the 
Continent  this  is  provided  by  the  many  technical  journals  or 
collection  of  treatises  published  either  by  the  learned  Societies  or 
by  the  Universities  themselves.  The  multitudinous  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly  or  yearly  publications  in  Germany  in  classical 
criticism,  philology,  theology,  and  science  of  every  kind,  afford  to 
the  working  specialist  the  means  of  publishing  his  researches;  and 
besides  a  really  extensive  literature  is  published  by  the  Universities 
themselves.  The  Russian  Universities,  even  the  more  insignificant, 
issue  such  Acta  or  Collections  of  Treatises.  The  Finnish  Literary 
Society,  with  its  publications  and  its  printing  press,  has  rendered 
the  greatest  services  to  Finnish  students ;  while  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  yearly  collections  of  treatises  are  issued  by  Lund  and 
Upsala,  and  also  by  Christiania  and  Copenhagen.  Such  journals 
or  treatises  are  an  absolute  necessity,  and  their  non-existence  in 
Great  Britain,  so  far  as  the  Universities  are  concerned,  is  both  a 
cause  and  an  indication  of  the  scientific  barrenness  which  prevails. 
If  a  purely  theological  journal  exists  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
only  a  very  little  one ;  the  Classical  Review  is  smaller  still,  yet 
we  see  from  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Hellenic 
studies  for  1889,  that  American  scholars  are  to  be  invited  to  join 
in  it ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  with  the  two  hemispheres  room 
may  also  be  found  for  Scotland.  Where  working  specialists  are 
to  be  found  in  Britain,  such  as  the  late  Professor  Wright  of  Cam- 
bridge, they  contribute  for  the  most  part  to  Continental  journals. 

After  this  digression,  which  we  hope  is  not  unprofitable,  we 
return  to  Porthan  and  his  activity  as  decent.  Besides  the  small 
fees  he  received  as  docent,  he  was  employed  as  amanuensis  and 
also  in  the  library ;  while  a  number  of  his  fellow  workers  set  up 
an  educational  institution  in  the  town  of  Abo.  He  also  felt  the 
necessity  for  a  literary  organ  for  himself  and  his  fellow-workers. 
Besides  the  academical  publications,  he  established  a  semi-scien- 
tific newspaper  Aurora,  and  conducted  it  for  many  years. 

On  his  appointment  as  ordinary  professor  in  1779  to  succeed 
Professor  Hassel,  he  was  able  to  carry  out  what  is  now  provided 
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for   by   a   special    University   fund.     He   made   a   journey   into 
Central  Europe  to  increase  his  experience  and  proficiencs ,  and 
visited   Hamburg,  Gottin^en,   Kassell,   Gotha,   Erfurt,  Leipsic, 
Jena,  Wittenberg,  Halle,  Berlin,  Greifswald  and  Copenhagen. 
During    this     journev,    besides    many    others,    he    made    the 
acquaintance    of    Heyne,    Gatterer,    and    particularly    the    his- 
torian Schlozer,  to  whose  journal  he  supplied  a  mass  of  scien- 
tific   materials    concerning    Finland.      This    was    indeed    the 
beginning  of  an  extensive  literary  and  historical  correspondence, 
not  only  with  Germany,  but  also  with  Denmark;   particularly 
with    such    writers    as    Nyerup    and    Suhm.       In    Sweden    our 
Professor   was   sufficiently  well-known   already.     On  his  return 
the  experience  he  had  gained  was  turned  with  energy  to  the 
working  up  of  his  own  special  Fach.     Latin  literature,  in  prose 
and  verse,  was  expounded  as  became  the  special  work  of  his  chair, 
as  a  chair  of  eloquence  in  its  aesthetic  aspects,  so  as  to  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  a  classic  style,  both  in   poetry  and   prose. 
Cicero's  philosophical  works  furnished  rich  material  for  a  criticism 
based  on  philosophical  grounds.     Nor  were  the  practical  results 
brought   to   bear  only   upon   the   Latin   tongue,  which   Porthan 
wrote  often  with  classic  eloquence,  it  was  carried  into  the  Swedish, 
then,   more    than    now,   the    cultivated  language   of   the  Grand 
Duchy.     Nor  were  Porthan's  pupils  neglectful  of  his  unwearied 
efforts  for  their  improvement.     In  many  a  manse  throughout  the 
land,  the  Old  Roman  speech  was  heard  as  fellow-students  met 
one  another  in  after  life.     Nor  was  he  forgetful  of  the  practical 
work  of  the  orator  and  teacher,  as  about  to  be  exercised  in  the 
instruction  of  the  common  people.     His  wide  circle  of  knowledge 
also   found  application  in  private  coiu'ses  on  logic,  metaphysics, 
psychology,  anthropology,  and  even  Natural  law,  ethics,  peda- 
gogics, and  encyclopaedia.  When  Kant's  new  system  of  philosophy 
was  given  to  the   world  in    1795,  it  occasioned  a  considerable 
shaking  amongst  the  dry  bones  of  past  systems  in  Abo  as  else- 
wdiere.     Porthan  did  not  see  his  way  to  adopt  the  new  doctrines ; 
but  he  was  not  opposed  to  their  publication  in  magisterial  and 
doctoral  dissertations,  for  we  find  in  1797  a  course  advertised  in 
the  University  by  Docent  N.  M.  Tolpo,  on  the  terminology  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy. 
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His  relation  to  the  students  was  one  of  careful  observance  as 
to  their  progress  in  their  studies,  though  it  was  not  carried  to  any 
officious  or  meddlesome  interference.  As  Inspector  of  the  Boreal 
and  East  Bothnian  nations,  he  spent  three  or  four  hours  a  week 
with  them  in  their  literary  exercises.  Deserving  students,  he 
aided  by  books  lent  from  his  well-chosen  library, — a  much  needed 
help  especially  to  the  theological  student,  when  we  consider  the 
small  stock  of  books  then  to  be  found  in  the  academical  collection. 

The  pains  that  Porthan  took  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact,  that 
he  sought  to  extend  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  students  by  a 
weekly  meeting  with  them  on  Saturdays,  in  which  he  read  and 
commented  on, — to  as  large  an  audience  as  could  crowd  into  the 
auditorium, — the  political  and  other  news  of  the  day.  His 
authority  was  thus  mightily  increased,  so  that  few  students  left 
the  Universitv  without  comins;  more  or  less  under  his  influence. 
To  the  general  public,  he  became  par  excellence  the  Professor,  and 
he  was  consulted  as  to  the  education  of  young  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  Grand  Duchy.  His  philosophical  lectures  were  much 
prized,  the  more  especially  as  he  sought  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  theoretical  professor  of  philosophy,  who  contented  himself 
with  a  bare  and  dry  exposition  of  the  Wolffian  mechanical  system. 

Nor  did  he  limit  himself  to  academical  work.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  text  of  the  Finnish  Bible  and  improved  arrangements 
in  the  hospital  of  the  town — such  things  claimed  and  received  his 
attention.  When  renowned  colleao;ues  were  borne  to  their  final 
resting-place,  as  Mennander,  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  formerly 
professor  in  Abo,  Porthan's  services  were  in  request  to  speak  the 
last  words  in  remembrance,  or  over  his  grave.  New  buildings 
for  the  scantily  and  poorly  housed  institution  in  which  his  life- 
work  was  cast,  were  for  many  years  an  aspiration  rather  than  a 
hope  in  the  deficiency  of  means.  But  thanks  to  some  valuable 
legacies,  and  the  gradually  increasing  interest  of  the  public  both 
in  Sweden  and  Finland,  he  reached  the  happiest  day  of  his  life 
when,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1802 — the  birthday  of  Queen  Chris- 
tiana, who  had  founded  the  institution — the  King,  accompanied 
by  the  Queen,  laid  the  foundation  of  new  University  buildings. 

A  new  honour  was  bestowed  on  Porthan,  of  which  he  was  the 
only  holder  in  Finland,  and  which  perhaps  may  best  be  rendered 
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by^oui"  own  title  piivy  councillor,  for  which  the  expenses  of  his 
legitimation  were  paid  bv  an  '  invisible  hand.'  Our  Professor 
thus  pvew  okl  in  the  unceasinof  fulfihiient  of  his  academical 
duties,  and  the  honour  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  Twice  he 
was  elected  Rector  ;  in  1786-87,  and  again  in  1798-99. 

As  he  advanced  in  age,  honours  flowed  in  upon  him.  In  1787 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy  ;  in  1795, 
Member  of  tbe  Scientific  Society  in  Upsala ;  in  1797,  of  the 
Finnish  Economical  Society  ;  in  1799,  of  the  Patriotic  Society 
in  Stockholm;  in  1799  he  received  from  the  Crown  Prince, 
while  visiting  Finland,  the  order  of  the  North  Star,  of  which 
order  of  knighthood  there  was  only  another  member  in  Finland. 
We  have  spoken  of  his  privy  councillorship  or  membership  of  the 
Royal  Chancery.  The  nations  in  the  University  over  which 
he  presided  as  inspector,  sti'uck  a  medal  in  his  honour.  As  the 
much-loved  academical  dignitary  had  thus  honours  heaped  upon 
him  time  passed  on,  and  he  felt  the  burden  of  years.  Sickness 
visited  him  in  1797  and  1799,  from  which,  however,  he  again  re- 
covered. In  1804  he  took  a  chill  while  seeking  some  books  in  a 
library,  not  sufficiently  heated,  for  a  stranger  who  was  visiting  the 
town,  and  this  brought  somewhat  unexpectedly  the  end  on  the 
16th  of  March. 

How  his  countrymen  lamented  him  it  is  needless  to  say.  The 
best  indication  of  this  was,  that  long  after  his  death,  grey-haired 
men  were  proud  to  tell  that  they  had  been  among  Porthan's 
students. 

The  second  name  to  which  we  shall  call  attention  is  that  of 
the  famous  ethnologist  and  philologer,  Mathias  Alexander  Castren. 
Born  in  Tervola,  on  the  upper  end  of  the  Botbnian  Gulf,  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  Kemi,  he  first  saw  the  light  under  QG°  of 
North  latitude,  on  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  grew  up 
familiar  with  the  wilder  aspects  of  nature,  with  which  also  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  days,  during  his  lengthened  travels  in  N.  Russia, 
(Siberia)  he  spent  his  life.  He  was  born  on  the  2nd  December, 
1813.  The  son  of  a  Finnish  clergyman,  he  grew  up  in  the  wild 
and  hardy  life,  to  which  boys  both  from  choice  and  necessity,  in 
these  inhospitable  regions  are  accustomed.     Hunting,  the  snaring 
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of  birds,  the  catching  of  fish  in  the  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea — 
such  is  the  life  and  the  training  to  which  the  youth  in  these 
necessitous  regions  must  submit.  The  means  of  education  in 
these  parts  are  poor  enough.  At  tlie  time  of  his  birth,  there  was 
but  one  newspaper  published  in  Finland;  and,  to  purchase  a 
book,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  Abo  in  West  Finlandj  then  the 
capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

While  Castren  was  yet  a  child,  his  father  was  sent  to  a  parish, 
much  further  north  than  he  had  previously  been,  to  Rovaniemi, 
which  lay  partly  witjjin  the  polar  circle.  Here,  the  mother  who 
seems  to  have  been  more  deeply  interested  in  her  son's  education 
than  the  father,  was  able  to  obtain  a  tutor  for  him. 

The  son  was  not  the  most  diligent  of  scholars,  or  perhaps  with 
bis  strong  tendencies  to  the  education  of  science,  he  was  less 
interested  in  the  Latin  Grammar,  which  was  then  made  the  chief 
studv  of  youths  seeking  a  liberal  education,  than  he  might  have 
been.  At  the  instance  of  his  uncle,  he  studied  HofFberg's 
Botany,  and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days,  so  mastered  it  as  to 
be  able  to  take  part  in  the  examination  of  phanerogama.  He 
had  also  already  begun  to  observe  scientific  facts,  such  as  the 
action  of  a  stream  on  boats ;  and  showed  much  mechanical 
cleverness  with  his  knife.  While  thus  engaged  in  his  earliest 
studies,  the  father  died. 

The  mother,  though  encumbered  with  debts,  took  upon  her,  on 
the  promise  of  aid  from  her  l)rothers,  to  meet  the  claims  which 
were  made  upon  the  family.  The  oldest  brother,  already  a 
student,  was  allowed  by  dispensation,  though  only  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  to  take  orders,  that  he  might  sustain  the  heavily 
burdened  family.  Two  younger  brothers,  Elias  and  Mathias 
Alexander, — our  hero  then  in  his  twelfth  year, — were  sent  to  the 
Grammar  School  in  Uleaborij.  A  fourth  brother,  two  vears 
older,  went  to  be  a  merchant,  while  three  younger  brothers  and  a 
sister  remained  at  home  with  the  mother.  Here  was  a  parallel 
to  the  Scottish  perseverance  and  conflict  with  adversity,  which 
has  been  exemplified  in  the  life  of  some  of  our  best  men.  The 
struo-ffle  grew  heavier  rather  than  lio;hter  with  time.  The  mother 
removed  to  Uleaborg  to  be  able  to  superintend  the  education  of 
her  family.     But  her  means  of  support  were  rather  lessened  than 
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increased.  In  these  circumstances,  her  brother,  who  had  left  the 
student's  life  and  gone  to  business,  with  the  result  of  reaching 
considerable  wealth,  came  to  her  assistance  and  saw, — though 
somewhat  hard-handed,  the  result  of  his  own  struggle, — that  the 
sister  should  not  succumb  to  the  difficulties,  which  had  closed 
around  her.  Under  such  circumstances,  Castren  attended  the 
Finnish  University.  It  was  a  rough  uphill  fight,  this  struggle 
with  angusta  paupertas ;  but,  perhaps,  it  weakened  Castren's 
frame  and  contributed  to  his  early  death. 

We  have  mentioned  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side,  who  induced 
Castren  to  make  himself  master  in  fourteen  days  of  an  important 
section  of  botanical  science.  This  maternal  uncle  had  been  pastor 
in  Enare  and  Utsjoki,  the  northmost  Lutheran  community  in 
Finnish  Lappmark.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Castren's  maternal 
grandfather,  he  had  been  dubbed  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  a  time 
when  this  distinction  was  only  accessible  through  the  king  him- 
self. He  made  himself  completely  master  of  Lappish,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  in  the  language,  books  of  devotion,  and  a  book  on 
rural  economy.  He  was  also  a  competent  naturalist,  and  received 
many  letters  from  those  who  desired  to  know  ilm  fauna  send  Jiora 
of  these  northern  regions.  Castren  attached  himself  to  this  gentle- 
man, and  emulated  his  scientific  proficiency. 

Another  uncle,  on  the  father's  side,  exercised  much  influence 
on  the  young  Castren.  This  gentleman,  pastor  in  Kemi,  was 
also  a  botanist  and  inquirer  as  to  scientific  questions.  He  had 
been  a  great  deal  in  correspondence  with  the  above-mentioned 
uncle,  particularly  on  botanical  questions,  and  had  been  aroused 
bv  the  fame  won  by  the  great  Linnaeus  ;  and  Kemi  was  a  centre, 
where  not  a  few  rare  or  uncommon  j^lants  were  to  be  found. 
This  gentleman  had  also  obtained  the  distinction  of  being  named 
a  Doctor  of  Theology.  Through  him,  the  stock  of  literature 
accessible  to  our  Castren  was  greatly  increased.  With  this  uncle 
Castren  was  in  constant  correspondence  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  ;  and  tlie  careful  preservation  of  his  letters  shows  how 
much  he  was  esteemed  by  his  nephew.  In  1841,  when  Castren 
travelled  through  Lapland,  he  asked  this  uncle  to  defray  some 
small  debts  which  were  standing  against  him  in  Helsingfors,  and 
this  the  uncle  did  witli  (expressions  of  thankfulness,  that  he  had 
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trusted  him  to  do  such  things.  His  expression  was,  '  my  earnest 
wish  is  to  serve  my  brother  with  this  small  sacrifice,  be  convinced 
of  that ! ' 

The  Grammar  School,  attended  bv  the  voung  Castren  in 
Uleaborg,  had  been  a  fairly  good  school.  Some  changes  had 
taken  place,  not  altogether  of  a  favourable  character  ;  "but  still  a 
fair  education  was  attainable  in  Latin,  Greek,  (New  Testament 
Greek),  Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Dogmatics, 
German  and  Russian.  The  intercourse  of  the  youth  with  one 
another  was  not  highly  refined  ;  but  there  was  purity  of  morals 
and  the  healthv  action  both  of  body  and  mind. 

When  he  left  school  to  attach  himself  to  the  University,  the 
amount  his  mother  was  able  to  give  him  was  five  roubles.  This 
sum  was  increased  bv' eighteen  roubles,  the  gift  of  Jacob,  his 
maternal  uncle.  Once  he  returned  to  the  maternal  dwelling  in 
the  summer  of  1830  ;  but  the  necessity  of  eking  out  the  scanty 
sum  he  could  scrape  together  for  expenses  compelled  him  to 
labour  in  the  instruction  of  pupils  from  morning  till  evening. 
His  further  vacations  were  otherwise  occupied,  and  the  much- 
struggling  mother  only  saw  him  twice  again,  as  he  journeyed  to 
Lapland  in  1838  and  1841.  Li  1848  he  received,  while  on  his 
Siberian  journey,  the  tidings  of  her  death.  He  had  reason  to 
rejoice  in  her  tender  sympathy  ;  and  she  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  honour  which  had  already  fallen  upon  her  son. 

It  was  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  Finnish  University, 
when  Castren  began  to  frequent  the  schools.  It  had  been  recently 
removed  from  Abo  to  Helsingfors,  and  was  scarcely  settled  in  the 
new  quarters.  The  change  of  place,  commanded  by  the  new 
masters  of  the  country,  and  the  new  statutes,  which  had  been  issued 
for  the  University,  were  fur  from  receiving  universal  approba- 
tion. The  new  masters  were  too  much  inclined  to  fall  back  on  a 
stiff,  stupid  militarism  ;  and  this  only  excited  counter  demonstra- 
tions on  the  side  of  the  students.  Castren  had  his  experiences,  disa- 
greeable and  otherwise,  in  this  distracted  element;  but  he  avoided 
it  to  some  extent,  bv  takinir  a  situation  as  tutor  in  the  house  of 
Major  Von  Willebrand.  Still,  when  he  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity, he  could  not  help  being  involved  in  a  demonstration 
against  a  professor  who  made  himself   conspicuous  in  his  opposi- 
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tJon  to  the  liberal  spirit  which  was  abroad.  The  result  was,  that 
he  was  adjudged  to  lose  half  a  year.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Castren  occupied  the  time  by  energetically  preparing  for  his  ex- 
amination as  candidate  of  philosophy.  He  had  already  mastered 
the  classical,  and  he  now  turned  to  the  Semitic  lancruases. 

A  curious  combination  of  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  character 
was  then  visible  in  the  Grand  Duchy.  Pietism,  probably  an  im- 
portation from  Germany,  as  a  manifestation  of  religion,  then 
spread  over  the  land,  and  made  itself  felt  in  the  university.  In- 
tellectually, the  Hegelian  philosophy  had  come  from  tlie  same 
quarter,  and  was  finding  its  representatives  both  amongst  teach- 
ers and  students.  The  students  took  up  the  matter  in  their  as- 
semblies and  were  partizans  with  the  greatest  vigour  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  section  or  nation  of  students  to  which 
Castren  belonged  was  specially  occupied  with  the  question  ;  and 
Castren  took  the  side  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  He  was  thus 
led  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  said  philosophy  ;  and  this  had 
a  very  marked  influence  on  his  future  intellectual  development. 

The  next  question  which  came  up  before  Castren, — and  had  a 
decisive  influence  on  his  life, — was  of  another  kind.  It  connected 
itself  with  the  relation  of  the  Swedish  people  to  the  Finnish  about 
the  time  of  the  Swedish  conquest  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centui'ies.  That  event  was  probably  preceded  and  aided  by  the 
settlement  of  Swedish  colonists  in  Fmland.  For  a  long  time 
after  the  conquest,  however,  even  up  to  the  Reformation,  almost 
nothing  was  done  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Finnish  language 
and  literature  ;  we  mean  that  traditional  litei'ature  which  is  often 
the  true  nurse  of  the  national  genius,  and  kindles  the  imagination 
of  a  people  more  than  aught  else,  and  thus  forms  the  national 
character  and  nourishes  the  ideals  which  are  native  to  the  na- 
tional spirit. 

A  great  step  in  advance  had  been  made  at  the  Reformation. 
During  the  pre-Reformation  period,  Latin  of  course  was  the 
language  of  divine  service.  At  the  Reformation,  the  vernacular 
was  adopted  in  its  room.  The  Bible  was  translated,  as  also  litur- 
gies and  hymn  books,  into  the  Finnish  tongue.  In  1640,  the 
Finnish  university  was  founded,  and  the  youths,  who  during  the 
Catholic  times  had  gone  in  small  numbers  to  Paris,  Prague  and 
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Leipzic,  and  afterwards  to  Wittenberg  and  Upsala,  began  now  to 
attend  after  1640,  in  much  greater  numbers  the  national  univer- 
sity. But  still  it  was  not  compulsory  that  the  officials  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people  ;  the 
Swedish  tongue  was  the  official  lancpuacre  of  the  Duchy.  Still 
the  Swedish  conquest  had  rendered  the  Finnish  people  great  ser- 
vices. 

Their  various  tribes  had  previously  often  been  at  war  with  one 
another ;  the  Swedish  conquest  bound  them  together  in  a  common 
bond  of  peace.  Pressed  by  their  Slavonic  neighbours,  portions  of 
the  Karels  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  surrounding  Slavic 
masses.  The  Swedish  law  and  culture  made  them  a  free  people. 
de  jure,  if  not  de  facto,  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  Swedish 
fellow-subjects.  As  they  took  part  in  the  great  actions  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  and  other  wars,  their  hearts  were  kindled  and 
their  national  pride  aroused  by  the  memories  of  the  fierce 
struggles  of  the  past.  Hence,  when  the  war  of  1809  separated 
them  from  Sweden,  and  joined  them  to  the  Russian  Empire,  it 
only  rendered  them  more  truly  Finnish.  '  We  are  not  Russians,' 
they  said  '  we  cannot  be  Swedes,  we  must  be  Finns.'  Thus 
there  grew  up  a  special  interest  in  all  matters  and  enquiries, 
connected  with  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  its  past ;  and  these  were 
now  zealously  forwarded  by  a  number  of  those  who  had  gathered 
their  stock  of  culture  at  the  national  university. 

Such  were  Kalm  and  Forskohl  in  Natural  History,  disciples  of 
the  great  Linnasus.  Then,  especially  distinguished  was  Porthan, 
— whose  life  in  outline  we  ha\e  given, — tlie  first  to  open  the 
gold  mine  of  Finland's  history,  language,  mythology,  and  the 
traditional  literature  of  the  people.  He  was  followed  by  men 
who  were  trained  in  his  school,  William  Gabriel  Lagus,  John 
James  Tengstrom,  and  their  successors  Adolphus  Ivar  Arvidsson 
and  Gabriel  Rein.  The  grammar  of  the  Finnish  tongue  was 
handled  wnth  singular  acuteness  by  Reinhold  Becker ;  while 
the  first  Finnish  Lexicon  which  approached  to  completeness  was 
published  by  Renvall.  Zacharv  Topelius,  the  father  of  the 
distinguished  poet  of  our  own  time,  carried  forward  the  work  of 
collecting  the  folk-poesy ;  and  imitations  of  these  folk-poems 
were,  with  wondrous  success,  given  to  the  world  by  Jacob  Juden. 
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Sucli  was  the  state  of  things  in  regard  to  these  national 
researches,  when  Castrcn  entered  the  Finnish  University.  Con- 
temporary with  him  was  Elias  Lonnrot,  of  whom  we  have  yet 
to  speak,  who  took  up  the  work  of  completing  the  collections  of 
the  national  epos  and  folk-poesy,  and  under  whose  careful  and 
congenial  hands,  the  Kalevala  became  a  whole,  as  perfect  of  its 
kind  as  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  the  Nibelungenlied  or  the 
poetical  Edda.  These  discoveries  of  Lonnrot  were  an  epoch- 
making  period  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  New 
activitv  was  aroused  in  well  nigh  all  kinds  of  research,  but 
especially  on  the  ground  of  native  philology.  Subsequently  to 
the  removal  of  the  University  to  Helsingfors,  the  philosophical 
or  arts  faculty  had  been  divided  into  two  sections  : — the  historico- 
philological  and  physico-mathematical. 

At  first,  however  these  two  sections  did  not  so  rigorously 
exclude  each  other  as  subsequently  has  been  the  case.  Students 
passed  over  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  united  them  in  their 
studies.  This  was  the  case  with  Castren.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  Semitic  languages,  his  studies  in  his  native  Finnish,  from 
which  he  trmslated,  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  poetic 
talent,  the  songs  of  the  Kalevala  into  Swedish ;  and  even  some 
prolusions  of  a  more  lyrical  character  were  united  with  studies  in 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology  and  Botany,  We 
have  already  seen  how  amongst  his  first  studies,  certain  botanical 
researches  had  been  made  with  surprising  rapidity. 

His  examination  as  candidate  for  a  decree  was  made  in  no  less 
than  eleven  subjects,  viz.,  the  classical  and  oriental  languages,  at 
least  so  far  as  regards  Hebrew,  were  united  with  History,  Literary 
History,  and  Philosophy :  while  at  the  same  time  he  offered 
himself  for  examination  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Zoolosy,  and  Botany.  And  these  were  not  all  studies  of  an 
elementary  character ;  in  many  cases  they  had  gone  upon  new 
and  original  grounds.  In  the  course  of  the  year  of  his  caiididate's 
examination,  1836,  he  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  magister 
artium. 

Having  taken  his  degree,  Castren  proceeded  to  extend  his 
philological  knowledge  by  the  study  of  Turkish.  This  he  did,  in 
relation  to  his  native  Finnish,  as  belonging  to  the  same  family  of 
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lano;uaires,  and  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  the  lino-uistic 
pecuharities  of  Finnish,  and  the  mythological  conceptions  he 
fovind  ill  the  Kalevala.  This  was  largely,  a  new  study,  as  to  the 
dialect  in  which  it  was  couched,  being  preserved  in  Karelian, 
amongst  a  people  which  had  adopted  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith, 
and  had  been  considerably  influenced  by  the  surrounding  Slavic 
tribes.  In  this  dialect,  a  variety  of  forms  and  constructions 
were  present,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Western  Finnish.  His 
philological  and  linguistic  studies  were  also  enlarged  by  the 
mastery  of  these  kindred  languages.  The  study  of  comparative 
philology  had  not  been  greatly  encouraged  up  to  this  time  in  the 
Finnish  University;  and  thus,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Castren,  although  not  in  the  usual  w^ay  by  the 
consideration  of  the  related  Indo-European  family  of  languages, 
but  by  the  comparison  of  the  Mongolian  tongues  connected  with 
Finnish.  The  first  fruits  of  his  studies  in  this  direction  was  the 
dissertation,  De  ayiuitate  declinationum  in  lingua  Fennicd, 
Esthonicd  et  Lappicd,  a  dissertation,  by  the  presentation  of 
which  he  sought  to  secure  his  place  as  decent  in  his  Alma  Mater. 
This  dissertation  was  thoroughly  on  the  path  of  modern  com- 
parative philology,  as  their  science  had  been  introduced  by  Rask 
and  Grimm.  In  this  inquiry  and  in  a  subsequent  brochure,  he 
also  turned  his  knowledge  of  Turkish  to  account.  In  1838, 
Castren  made  a  journey  into  Lappmark ;  and  the  following  year 
into  Finnish  and  Hussian  Karelia,  supported  by  the  Finnish 
Literary  Society,  with  a  view  to  follow  up  the  course  opened  by 
Elias  Lonnrot,  for  the  collection  of  Finnish  songs  and  sagas  or 
folk-tales.  Before  publishing  an  account  of  his  researches,  he 
wi-ote  for  the  Helsingfors  Morgonhladet,  of  which  he  was 
assistant-editor,  several  papers  on  such  subjects,  as  '  Some 
Words  on  the  Kalevala,'  and  '  Finnish  Wizard  Art,'  which 
have  been  published  in  his  collected  papers  in  Swedish  and 
German.  In  1841,  Castren  completed  his  translation,  begun 
two  years  previously,  of  the  Kalevala  into  Swedish.  He  also 
lectured  on  this  ancient  poem.  His  translation,  made  in  an  ex- 
cellent style,  faithful  to  the  original  and  clear,  contained  no  less 
than  12,000  verses. 

There  was   but  little  encouragement  in  the  little  country  of 
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Finland  for  such  work,  and  had  not  the  Finnish  Literary  Society 
contrihuted  140  roubles  towards  the  printing,  Castren  would 
have  found  great  difScultv  in  giving  his  work  to  the  public. 
There  was  one  element  in  his  favour,  and  that  was  the  rich  en- 
dowments possessed  by  the  Finnish  University.  But  the  profes- 
sorships, extraordinary  professorships  and  docentships  are  never- 
theless, in  a  small  country  like  Finland,  necessarily  few ;  and 
when  once  occupied,  they  remain  so  for  a  term  of  years,  if  not  for 
the  life  of  the  holder;  and  at  the  time  we  are  referring  to,  they  were 
much  few^er  in  number  than  at  present.  For  the  Finnish  tongue 
there  was  only  a  lectorship.  The  value  of  this  was  much  less  than 
it  is  now  ;  and  the  means  affordinii  aid  to  literarv  or  scientific 
enterprise  were  much  less  then  than  they  are  at  present. 
Besides,  thougli  Castren's  studies  had  brought  him  into 
notice,  yet  his  field  was  new.  Philology  as  a  science,  more 
especially  as  dealing  with  modern  languages  was  scarcely 
understood,  as  it  is  now.  Castren  was  docent  in  Finnish  and 
the  Old  Northern*  languages.  Now  this  was  regarded  then  as 
a  proper  study  for  a  learned  Academy:  but  as  a  University  study 
it  was  hardly  recognized.  Even  in  Germany,  such  studies  in 
the  modern  languages  and  their  philology  were  as  vet  without 
professorships ;  and  in  Scandinavia,  they  have  only  been 
established  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  self-sacrifice  which 
Castren  showed  in  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  at  such  a  time  was 
great,  though  not  so  uncommon  amongst  the  Finnish  youth. 

An  occasion  rose  for  Castren  to  make  a  fresh  journey  into 
Lappmark.  Lonnrot,  the  Finnish  Homer,  of  whom  we  have  yet 
to  speak,  had  completed  his  studies  at  the  University,  and  had 
obtained  the  place  of  provincial  medical  man,  supported  by  the 
State  in  Kajana,  in  north-east  Finland  ;  had  obtained,  moreover, 
the  means  to  make  such  a  journey,  and  Castren  was  invited  to  be 
his  fellow-traveller.  On  the  13th  of  November  1841,  they 
passed  up  the  river  Kemi,  north  of  Uleaborg,  visited  Castren's 

*  The  English  language  has  no  word  for  the  Swedish  fornnordisk,  as  it 
has  no  proper  designation  for  Lingviistics  as  distinguished  from  Philology. 
Old  Norse  refers  to  Norwegian.  Perhaps  '  Old  Northern  '  is  the  best 
translation  for  the  Swedish  word  just  given,  equivalent  to  German  Alt- 
No  rdisch. 
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birth-place,  and  k^w  the  30th  of  May  1842,  reached  Archangel 
on  the  ^A4iite  Sea. 

Of  this  journey  into  the  ancient  Karelia  in  1839,  together 
with  that  made  in  1838  to  Lappmark,  Castren  has  left  a 
description,  which  is  printed  in  his  works  under  the  name  of 
'Northern  Travels  and  Researches.'  To  the  Finlander  these 
narratives  are  full  of  interest,  even  from  the  fact  that  two  such 
men  as  Castren  and  Lonnrot  were  thus  conjoined.  But  for 
foreign  help,  however,  such  studies  and  researches  could  not  have 
been  continued.  Lonnrot,  as  doctor  in  a  thinly  peopled  district, 
had  leisure  and  the  means  for  such  journeys ;  but  it  was  other- 
wise with  Castren. 

Another  native  of  Finland,  Sjogren  had  about  this  time  ob- 
tained a  place  as  historical  and  philological  student  of  his  mother 
tongue,  and  its  related  dialects  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in, 
St.  Petersburg.  He  had  obtained  a  prize  from  the  French  In- 
stitute for  a  treatise  on  Ossete  Grammar  ;  and  he  now  gener- 
ously came  forward  to  aid  Castren  in  turning  his  scientific  apti- 
tudes and  learning  to  account.  The  academician  Sjogren  pro- 
posed a  journey  through  Siberia  in  order  to  investigate  the  eth- 
iKJg-raphic  and  linguistic  relations  of  these  heathen  or  half  hea- 
thenish tribes.  Unable  to  participate  himself,  on  account  of  his 
age  and  imperfect  vision,  he  sought  to  find  a  younger  man  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  with  this  view,  visited  Helsingfors  in  1838. 
Castren  was  recommended  to  him,  and  Auirustus  Wallin,  a  voung 
man  of  mark,  who  afterwards  travelled  through  Arabia,  and  won 
lor  himself  distinction.  Sjogren  met  neither  of  the  young  men; 
but  Castren's  studies  lay  within  the  Finnish  field,  while  Wallin's, 
who  was  a  philological  genius,  lay  more  in  the  Oriental  direction, 
and  therefore  Castren  was  chosen.  Much  to  Castren's  disappoint- 
ment, there  had  been  great  delay  in  arranging  the  expedition  ; 
but  now,  he  was  surprised  in  Enare,  in  Lappmark,  under  the 
69th  degree  of  north  latitude,  by  a  letter  from  the  academician, 
Sjogren,  saying  that  the  expedition  was  ready,  and  that  he,  Cas- 
tren, was  to  be  ethnograph  and  linguist  for  the  same.  That  tiie 
expedition  w^as  not  to  start  at  once,  was  all  the  better  for  Cas- 
tren, for  he  was  able  to  make  use  of  his  time  in  the  field  where 
he  now  was.      One    thousand   roubles  silver  were  found  for  him 
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from  Finnish  state  resources,  to  journey  through  the  eountrv  of 
the  Samoyedes  on  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  thence  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Urals.  Pecuniary  means  now  came  abundantlv  into 
Castren's  possession,  for  his  modest  and  easily  satisfied  aims.  He 
was  to  have  a  thousand  roubles  a  year  from  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy;  the  Alexander  Stipendium  from  Helsingfors  of  900 
roubles ;  half  the  Demidoff  prize  of  700  roubles,  and  cost  of 
printing  for  his  Syrjenian  grammar.  There  was  one  serious 
drawback,  however — Castren  had  weak  lungs,  and  there  was 
in  the  family  a  tendency  to  consumption.  Bold,  therefore,  was 
the  step  to  plunge  into  such  a  country,  its  damp  huts  and  un- 
liealthy  tundras,  where  medical  aid  was  seldom  to  be  obtained. 
Disquieting  as  was  the  state  of  Castren's  health,  it  did  not  dis- 
turb his  joy  in  the  prospect  of  scientific  research  opening  up  be- 
fore him.  His  aim,  in  his  third  journey  (1841-42),  on  which 
he  set  out  with  Elias  Lonnrot,  was  especially  to  investigate  the 
Lappish  mythology,  as  compared  with  the  Finnish,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  throw  light  upon  both  ;  an  object  in  which  he  fully 
succeeded,  as  shown  by  the  lectures  he  subsequently  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Helsingfors  on  Finnish  mythology.  Besides 
this,  he  closely  studied  the  languages  of  the  tribes  with  which  he 
came  into  contact. 

The  Samoyedic  language  was  one  of  the  first  to  whose  study 
he  applied  himself.  The  Jurak-Samoyedes,  a  leading  tribe  of 
this  people,  reside  in  European  Russia.  Tlie  study  of  the  dialect 
spoken  by  them  was  first  of  all  taken  up.  From  November  1842 
to  November  1843,  when  he  reached  Obdorsk  iu  Siberia,  he 
lived  mainly  amongst  the  Samoyedes. 

A  connected  but  subsidiary  work  on  this  journey  was  the  study 
of  the  Permian  tribes,  the  Syrjenians  and  their  language,  amongst 
whom  Castruu  had  also  lived  for  some  time.  The  threatened 
failure  of  health  had,  however,  by  this  time  gone  further  than  it 
was  safe  to  neglect ;  and  from  Obdorsk,  Castren  went  to  Berozoff, 
wliere  he  was  able  to  obtain  medical  assistance,  and  tlience  he 
returned  to  Finland  in  Mav,  1844.  Warmlv  received  bv  his 
admiring  countrymen,  he  set  about  completing  tlie  work  he  had 
in  hand;  and  even  found  time  to  produce  with  the  aid  of  a 
Tcheremissian  soldier,  who  was  accidentally  in  garrison  in  Swea- 
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borg,  a  grammar  of  that  tongue,  spoken  by  a  Finnish  tribe  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga.  He  also  graduated  in  his  A  Ima  Mater 
as  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  February,  1845,  Castren  left  Helsingfors  for  his  last 
lengthened  journey  into  Siberia,  whence  he  did  not  return  till 
February,  1849.  The  work  done  during  these  four  years  is  told 
in  his  Journeys  and  Researches.  In  1845,  he  visited  the  valleys 
of  the  Irtish  and  the  Ob,  occupied  himself  with  the  Ostyak- 
Samoyedes;  in  1846,  he  removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Jenisei, 
and  was  occupied  with  other  sections  of  the  Ostyak  and  Samoyede 
tribes  :  in  1847,  he  studied  the  so-called  '  Tartarized  '  Samovede 
and  Ostyak  tribes.  The  remaining  two  years  of  his  stay  in 
Siberia  were  devoted  to  the  dwellers  round  about  Lake  Baikal — 
Tunguses  and  Buriats.  But  his  health  again  began  to  give  way; 
indeed,  he  barely  escaped  with  life  from  accidental  exposure  to 
one  of  the  terrible  frosts  of  Siberia. 

He  returned  to  Finland  in  the  summer  of  1849,  when  but 
three  }  ears  of  life  remained  ;  though  even  these  three  years  were 
crowded  with  the  work  of  one  who  worked  with  all  his  might, 
for  he  could  not  but  have  forebodings  that  the  end  was  near. 
He  married  in  October,  1850,  became  Professor  of  the  Finnish 
Language  and  Literature  in  1851,  and  died  on  the  7th  May, 
1852. 

Not  unlike  our  own  great  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin,  his 
journeys  had  made  him  famous  ;  but  they  also  broke  his  health 
and  hastened  his  end.  He  struggled  even  on  his  deathbed  to 
work  up  some  of  the  abundant  material  which  lay  about  him 
from  his  journeys.  His  thirty-eight  years'  life  had  in  it  much  of 
suffering,  much  of  endurance;  but  it  had  been  filled  with  work, 
and  it  was  rich  in  results.  Six  volumes  in  8vo,  in  the  Swedish 
tongue,  contain  the  bulk  of  his  writino;s.  Of  his  relimous  xiews, 
we  know  nothing ;  for  he  abstained  from  all  demonstrative  revela- 
tions of  his  inner  life,  a  reserve  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  Finnish  nature. 

Of  the  third  representative  man  of  Finland  and  its  University, 
we  can  fortunately  speak  within  narrower  limits.  His  life  was 
less  crowded  with  doing  and  suffering ;  but  it  was  grander,  sim- 
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pier,  and  ino^^ed  more  within  the  circle  of  poetry  than  of  prose. 
The  Finnish  Plomer  is  rio  ironical  title  ;  but  deserved,  so  far  as 
the  little  semi- Arctic  Duchy  can  be  compared  to  sunny,  brilliant, 
and  richly-endowed  Greece. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  tlie  state  of  things,  when  Elias 
Lonnrot  took  up  the  work,  which  had  been  begun  by  Porthan, 
Zachary  Topelius  and  others.  But  whatever  attention  had 
been  paid  to  tlie  speech  of  the  Finnish  people,  it  was  still  in 
an  all  but  uncultivated  condition.  The  stock  of  literature  to 
be  found  in  it,  was  very  small  and  of  a  narrow^  compass.  The 
Bible  had  been  translated  into  it,  it  is  true,  and  Bunyan's  Pil- 
<j7'irns  Progress,  but  scarcely  any  other  w  ork  of  importance.  Some 
fugitive  verses,  mostly  religious,  a  volume  on  Swedish  law, 
very  imperfectly  translated  ;  and  of  school  books,  only  the  ABC 
book  and  Luther's  Catechism.  The  state  of  thin  as  was  very 
much  as  with  us  in  Scotland,  when  the  alphabet,  and  a  rude 
combination  of  letters  and  sounds,  known  to  children  as  the  Cat's 
ABC,  introduced  the  youthful  aspirant  to  the  sublime  mysteries 
of  the  '  chief  end  of  man,'  and  '  what  rule  hath  God  given  to 
direct  us,  how  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  Him  ?  '  If  the  state  of 
things  is  far  different  at  present,  it  is  mainly  due  to  Elias  Lonnrot, 
that  things  have  altered  for  the  better. 

Elias  Lonnrot  was  born  in  Paikkari  torp  or  village  and  in  the 
parish  of  Karis-lojo,  nearly  midway  between  Abo  and  Helsingfors. 
His  parents  were  of  humble  condition — his  father  being  the  tailor 
of  the  parish — but  shrewd,  careful,  and  active  persons ;  since 
they  brought  up  a  large  family,  and  were  able  to  push  Elias  for- 
ward to  a  learned  profession.  It  was  curious  how  he  came  by 
his  name.  He  had  to  be  taken  to  the  clergyman  for  baptism  by 
some  person  who  was  not  one  of  the  family.  As  the  baptismal 
act  had  been  carried  out  before  the  parents  came  up,  and  this 
j)erson  had  forgotten  two  very  proper  names  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  her,  the  clergyman  named  the  boy  Elias,  because  it  was 
Elias'  day,  the  17th  x4pril,  on  which  he  was  baptized. 

His  birthday  was  the  9th  April  1802.  He  began  his  education, 
after  his  school  life,  with  the  pharmaceutical  studies  proper  to  the 
profession,  for  which  he  was  destined — that  of  medicine — in 
Tavastehus,    in    1820;    entered    the    University    then    in     Abo 
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in  1822,  and  finished  his  prehminary  studies  as  candidate, 
in  the  philosophical  or  arts  faculty  in  1827.  Various 
causes  had  drawn  Lonnrot's  attention  to  the  condition  of 
his  mother  tongue,  and  its  deficiencies  as  to  cultivation.  In 
addition  to  those  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  there  had 
been  freshly  published  a  collection  of  Finnish  proverbs,  with 
translations  into  Latin  by  Gottlund  in  Upsala,  Sweden.  Von 
Becker,  another  Finnish  student,  while  Lonnrot  was  at  the 
University,  published  a  carefully  prepared  Finnish  Grammar. 
This  was  followed  by  Renvall's  Finnish-Swedish  dictionary,  and 
these  two  publications  were,  as  Lonnrot  himself  said,  enormous 
steps  in  advance.  But  Zachary  Topelius  did  most  to  enlist  the 
young  aspirant  into  the  work.  He  had  taken  up  afresh  the  work 
of  collecting  the  Finnish  folk-songs  from  the  lips  of  the  people  ; 
and  this  was  what  specially  awakened  the  interest  of  the  young 
Lonnrot.  Accordingly,  when  he  had  completed  his  philosophical 
studies,  he  set  out  on  a  tour,  guided  by  the  information  and 
advice  he  had  received  from  Topelius  to  begin  his  great  work  of 
gathering  up,  as  completely  as  might  be,  the  whole  folk-literature 
of  his  country. 

In  1828,  he  travelled  through  Finnish  Karelia,  in  the  Kuopio 
region;  in  another  journey  undertaken  in  1831,  he  penetrated  further 
north,  round  about  the  village  of  Kajana,  where  a  great  part  of 
his  life  was  afterwards  to  be  spent.  The  folk-poesy  of  Finland 
had  not  up  to  this  period  been  separated  into  the  generic  elements 
of  which  it  was  made  up.  Even  Lonnrot's  first  publication 
Kantele,  published  in  four  thin  parts,  Helsingfors,  1829-1831, 
was  still  a  mixture  of  the  epic-mythical,  the  lyrical,  and  we 
suppose,  even  the  troll  or  wizard  songs  which  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Finnish  people.  This  publication,  which  was  the  occasion 
of  some  loss  to  the  young  student,  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Finnish  Literary  Society,  which  soon  attracted  members;  and, — 
by  meeting  expenses,  and  afterwards  by  its  pinnting  press — has 
rendered  enormous  services,  to  Finland,  its  science  and  literature. 

Meanwhile,  besides  the  '  labour  of  love '  in  which  Lonnrot  was 
enoaired,  he  had  been  prosecutin<i  his  medical  studies,  and  that, 
with  such  diligence  and  success  that,  in  1830,  he  passed  as 
meilical  candidate;  in  1832,  as  licentiate,  after  which  ho  received 
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the  doctor's  hat ;  the  proof  that  he  had  passed  successfully  the 
highest  grade  of  his  profession.  But  with  this  earnestness  and 
diligence  in  the  work  of  his  profession ;  an  earnestness  and 
diligence  which  Elias  Lonnrot  carried  into  every  duty,  during 
his  life  ;  he  had  not  forgotten  the  pursuit  to  which  he  had  already 
given  two  lengthened  journeys. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  obtained  his  doctor's  hat,  the 
government  appointment  of  medical  man  for  the  province  of 
Kajana  fell  vacant ;  and  mindful  of  his  purpose,  Lonnrot  at 
once  applied  for  it.  He  obtained  the  appointment  vicariously 
for  a  time,  and  finally  was  appointed  state  doctor  for  the  Kajana 
district.  He  was  now  specially  in  the  land  of  song,  and  on  his 
professional  journeys  sought  to  add  to  his  already  collected  stock 
of  epic-mythical,  and  other  national  folk-songs.  Not  only  so, 
but  before  entering  upon  his  professional  duties  as  doctor,  he 
journeyed  in  1832  over  the  Finnish  frontier  into  Russian  Karelia, 
where  he  found  virgin  soil,  and  even  a  greater  stock  of  poems 
than  within  Finland  itself.  This  region,  north  and  south  of 
Lake  Onega,  may  well  be  named  the  land  of  song,  for  not  only 
did  Lonnrot  find  the  means  of  completing  the  cycle  of  the 
Kalevala,  but,  south  of  Lake  Onega,  first,  Ruibaikoff,  and  later 
Professor  Hilferding  found  the  stores  of  builini,  as  they  are 
named  in  Russ,  with  which  the  former  filled  four  large  volumes.* 
Professor  Hilferding's  collection  has  been  published  in  smaller 
type  ill  a  huge  volume.  The  collections,  south  or  west  of  Lake 
Onega,  are  in  the  Russian  language. 

The  cycle  of  epic-mythical  folk-songs  was  now  so  complete, 
that  Lonnrot  resolved  to  give  the  whole  collection  to  the  world. 
This  was  d(me  in  the  course  of  1835,  the  preface  to  the  collection 
being  dated  the  28th  February  in  that  year.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  lyrical  songs,  of  which  a  large  stock  had  been 
collected,  would  have  either  first  been  given  to  the  world,  or  at 
least  soon  after  the  Kalevala.  The  work  of  arranmng  and 
editing  them  was  greatly   lighter  than   that  of  arranging  and 

*  This  was  done  at  a  much  later  period,  1859  to  3863,  than  Lonnrot's 
travels  ;  and  the  volumes  were  published  in  1867.  Professor  Hilferding's 
researcht's  were  made  some  live  to  seven  years  later. 
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editing  the  epic-mythical,  or  even  the  troll  or  wizard 
songs.  But  besides  his  professional  work,  Lonnrot  was  now 
an  editor  !  A  small  periodical  consisting  of  a  single  printed 
sheet,  named  '  Mehilainen '  or  'The  Bee,'  was  begun  by  him 
in  1836,  and  was  carried  on  for  several  years,  the  place  of 
publication  being  Uleaborg,  to  which  from  Kajana,  there 
was  only  a  post  once  a  week.  In  1836,  the  much-toiling  man 
undertook  a  journey  into  Lapland,  during  which  he  occupied 
himself  with  linijuistic  and  philoloo-ical  researches.  With  such 
occupations,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  lyrical  collection  of  folk- 
songs '  Kanteletar,'  as  it  was  named,  saw  the  light  five  years  later 
than  the  Kalevala,  or  in  1840,  in  three  successive  parts,  but  in  a 
nearly  perfect  form.  Lonnrot  was  master  of  the  music  as  well 
as  of  tlie  poetry  of  these  folk-songs  ;  and  in  the  later  part  of  his 
life  was,  on  the  flute,  an  accomplished  '  Kantele '  player. 

With  these  two  publications  the  greater  part  of  Lonnrot's 
literary  achievement  was  nearly  complete,  for  the  collection  of 
troll  songs,  with  all  their  curious  heathen  or  half-heathen  con- 
tents, their  bearing  upon  the  more  ancient  life  of  the  people,  was 
first  given  to  the  world  in  his  old  age,  under  the  name  of  Sana 
Kirja,  in  parts  from  1866  to  1868.  Nevertheless,  to  the  end  of 
his  long  life,  Lonnrot  continued  to  be  an  active  and  busy  man. 
Endowed  with  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution,  which  he 
strenuously  kept  in  proper  condition  by  in-door  gymnastics,  or 
out-door  exercise,  he  retained  the  sana  mens  in  sano  corpore  to 
the  last  days  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  works  we  have  specified,  he  had  made  great  collec- 
tions of  proverbs,  riddles,  etc.,  in  the  Finnish  tongue,  and 
occupied  himself  likewise  in  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  of 
Finnish,  with  Swedish  explanations,  whicli  he  published  indeed, 
but  looked  upon  it  as  a  work  only  furnishing  materials  for  a 
more  scientific  treatment  of  the  lanofuaee.  In  his  fortieth  vear 
he  published  the  proverbs  and  riddles.  Nearly  about  this  time 
he  obtained  leave  from  the  Government  to  retire  from  his  post 
as  State  doctor  for  some  five  years,  being,  nevertheless,  allowed 
to  draw  his  salary.  The  time  thus  obtained  was  well  spent. 
We  have  referred  to  his  journey  into  Lapland  to  make  philolo- 
gical and  linguistic  researches  in  a  language  akin  to  his   native 
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Finnish.  The  journey  which  he  undertook  together  with  Castrc-n 
in  1841  and  1842  has  also  been  referred  to.  TraveUino;  too;etlier 
to  Archangel,  the  two  distinguished  men  parted,  never  to  see 
each  other  again  in  life.  Lonnrot  then  journeyed  southward, 
and  spent  the  summer  in  the  Russian  Government  of  Olonets 
amongst  the  Vepsi,  a  Finnish  or  Karelian  people,  on  whose 
linguistic  peculiarities,  as  well  as  those  uf  the  Enare  Lapps,  he 
furnished  a  report. 

Continuing  his  journey  he  visited  Ingermanland,  in  which  tlie 
citv  of  St.  Petersburii  is  situated,  with  its  varied  and  motlev 
population  ;  then  the  Esthonian  people,  kindred  to  his  own,  in 
which  in  somewhat  \aried  form,  those  folk  songs  are  found  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  collect  in  his  native  Finnish.  He  visited 
also  the  Werro  Esthonians,  whose  home  is  in  Livonia,  and  thus 
enlarged  still  more  the  circle  of  his  linguistic  and  philological 
knowledge. 

His  researches  were  grounded  upon  a  thorough  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  classical  philology,  with  which  he 
combined  a  large  and  practical  acquaintance  both  with  Russ  and 
German,  both  of  which  languages  he  wrote  and  used  practically, 
in  addition  to  Finnish  and  Swedish,  the  indigenous  languages  of 
the  Grand  Duchy.  His  attainments  in  this  field  were  somewhat 
cast  in  tlie  shade  by  his  great  and  original  services  to  the 
traditional  literature  of  his  country,  its  folk-literature  of  all 
kinds.  Indeed,  great  as  were  the  talents  which  had  been 
dedicated  to  this  field,  there  was  none  that  approached  to  Castren 
save  Lonnrot. 

It  was  about  this  time  tliat,  through  the  travels  and 
researches  of  D.E.D.  Europjeus,  new  treasures  were  found 
beloniiinir  to  the  Kalevala  cvcle.  The  Kullervo  episode 
was  a  wholly  new  discovery,  besides  other  most  interesting 
matter.  These  were  sent  to  Lonnrot,  as  the  recognized  master, 
and  indeed  he  had  no  need  to  undertake  fresh  journeys,  for  all 
new  materials  flowed  naturally  into  his  hands.  In  consequence 
of  these  discoveries,  he  issued  in  1849  a  new  edition  of  the 
Kalevala,  including  the  newly  discovered  materials.  His  work 
upon  these  materials  may  be  instructively  compared  with  the 
supposed  Peisistratus'  redaction  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodies ;  and 
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the  same  questions,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  the  greatest 
living*  authority  on  the  subject, — Professor  Augustus  Ahlquist, 
the  successor  of  Castren  and  Lonnrot  himself,  in  the  chair  of 
the  Finnish  lanffuase  and  literature, — are  emeririno;  in  regard  to 

too  '  O        O  CT* 

Lonnrot's  treatment  of  his  materials,  as  have  been  raised  in 
regard  to  the  Homeric  poems.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Finnish  and  Russian  folk-epos, 
— a  work  now  in  the  hands  of  an  Italian,  Professor  Dominico 
Comparetti  of  Florence, — ^would  throw  light  upon  the  difficulties 
of  the  Homeric  problem.  The  work  of  Lonnrot,  in  reducing 
tlie  Kalevala,  or  rather  the  minor  epopees  which  form  it  into  a 
whole;  as  it  now  is,  was  first  of  all,  collection.  The  puem,  if  we 
may  call  it  a  unity,  is  made  up  of  episodes  or  minor  epopees, 
celebrating  some  particular  action,  or  the  deeds  of  some  single 
hero.  These  were  collected  with  infinite  trouble,  often  in  broken 
fragments  and  verses.  When  the  cycles  seemed  complete,  then 
the  work  of  comparing,  piecing  and  joining  began.  Often  there 
were  various  versions  of  the  same  epopee,  or  episode  ;  and  the  work 
of  Lonnrot  was  to  choose  the  best  and  most  harmonious,  with  the 
connected  or  related  epopees.  Words  had  occasionally  to  be  changed 
or  added,  to  make  the  verse  complete.  Thus  the  various  runes 
or  cantos  were  built  up  and  'woven  togetlier,' — it  is  Lonnrot's 
own  expression, — into  the  whole,  or  grand  epic  which  we  now 
possess.  Professor  Aldquist  has  raised  the  question,  whether  Lonn- 
rot was  justified  in  constructing  a  whole  out  of  these  smaller 
epopees ;  for  certainly,  before  Lonnrot's  time,  they  never  had  been 
anything  else  than  a  general  collection.  Professor  Ahlquist  also 
questions  whether  Lonnrot  was  justified  in  piecing  together  and 
eking  out  the  single  epopees,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  complete, 
but  artificial  wholes,  such  as  they  now  stand  in  the  Kalevala. 
But  Lonnrot  himself  liad  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  work.  His  view,  in  brief,  was,  that  the  singers  or  rhapso- 
dists,  who  sang  the  single  epopees,  of  which  their  individual 
stock  consisted,  did  so  in  connection  with  one  another,  i.e.,  re- 
garded them  as  partial  wholes,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  justified 
in  going  further  on  the  same  principle,  and  reducing  the  whole  to 

*  Now  alas  !  passed  away  ! 
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a  unity  ;  the  more  so,  that  the  vast  experience  wliich  he  had 
acquired  in  collecting  and  piecing  them  together,  made  him  a 
better  judge  tlian  any  of  the  single  bards  could  have  been.  He 
says,  '  I  looked  upon  myself  as  a  singer,  equal  to  the  best  of 
them.'  There  is  no  doubt,  it  is  universally  conceded,  that  Loim- 
rot  was  right  here.  He  was,  moreover,  no  man  of  theory  in- 
fluenced by  certain  ;esthetical  principles.  His  knowledge  and 
practice  were  gained  through  practical  dealing  with  the  poems  in 
the  various  forms  in  which  he  found  them,  and  it  was  on  this 
natural  and  common  sense  ground  that  he  constructed  the  whole. 

This  great  work  complete,  Liumrot  married  and  settled  down 
in  his  own  house  in  Kajana.  He  had  a  variety  of  practical  ends 
still  before  him.  He  would  complete  his  dictionary,  write  a  com- 
parative grammar  of  the  Finnish  languages  on  the  same  lines  as 
Grimm  has  constructed  his  Teutonic  Grammar.  He  wished  also 
to  give  a  system  of  Finnish  mythology  to  the  world.  With 
these  schemes  before  him,  he  took  a  bold  step,  and  asked  the 
Finnish  Senate  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  his  medical  practice, 
with  his  full  pension  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  Senate 
and  people  of  Finland  were  favourable  to  his  petition  ;  but  from 
the  very  highest  resort,  it  was  rejected,  it  is  believed,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  well-known  Prince  Mentschikoff,  who  was  then  the 
Chief  Governor  of  Finland. 

Among  the  other  good  qualities  of  our  Finnish  Homer,  was 
this,  that  he  was  an  earnest  and  devout  Christian.  He  had  been 
trained  to  this  by  his  father,  who  had  also  been  a  devout  man. 
Family  trials,  loss  of  children  and  friends  had  chastened  his 
spirit,  and  in  his  old  age  he  came  into  greater  clearness  of  faith 
and  fuller  confidence,  as  to  the  divine  dealings  witii  himself. 
A  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Finnish  was  a  desideratum  for 
church  psalmody,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  but  the  work  mainly  fell  upon  Lonnrot.  The 
committee  sat  eight  years,  but  Lonnrot  was  not  only  leading 
man  on  this  committee,  he  even  took  the  work  out  of  their  hands, 
and  eventually  published  his  own  collection.  This  work  pressed 
upon  his  mind  up  to  two  days  before  his  death,  when  with 
trembling  hand  and  with  scarcely  readable  handwriting,  he  was 
seen  tracing  the  lines  of  a  rendering  of  one  of  the  Psalms. 
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But  we  are  anticipating.  In  1850,  the  lectorship  of  Finnish 
was  constituted  into  a  professorship.  Lonnrot  was  regarded  by 
many  as  the  proper  person  to  occupy  the  post.  But  he  was  con- 
tented to  pass  his  days  in  his  quiet  home  in  Kajana ;  and  when 
asked,  pointed  out  a  number  of  others  as  preferable  to  himself, 
and  was  glad  when  Castren  sought  the  post  and  obtained  it.  But 
Castren  was  already  struggling  with  the  disease  which  carried 
him  off,  and  a  year  later,  the  chair  was  again  vacant.  Now  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  Lonnrot;  he  was  induced  to  apply  for  the 
vacant  professorship  and  obtained  it.  In  tlie  spring  of  1854, 
while  the  Crimean  War  was  running  its  course,  Lonnrot  was 
installed,  and  for  eight  years  he  occupied  this  important  post ; 
then  resigning  it,  returned  to  his  former  quiet  unobtrusive  life. 
His  days  were  prolonged  beyond  those  of  the  most  of  his  family  ; 
all  but  one  daughter  preceded  him  to  the  tomb.  In  1884,  at  82 
years  of  age,  he  '  fell  on  sleep ; '  for  such  indeed  was  the  fashion 
of  his  departure.  All  Finland  mourned  his  loss,  and  honoured 
him,  when,  his  life-course  ended,  he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  so  far 
as  his  mortal  remains  were  concerned. 

It  will  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  in  these  lives  we  have  the 
exemplification  of  a  national  university  training.  That  is,  a 
training  which  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  student  is 
a  social  unit  in  a  people  who,  in  common  with  himself,  may  be 
benefited  by  his  trained  activity  and  the  culture  which  he  acquires 
in  the  university. 

The  university  is  somethirig  more  than  a  mere  educational 
institution  for  youths.  Those  who  are  its  members,  whether  as 
professors  or  students,  may  look  around,  as  we  say  was  done  in 
the  University  of  Finhind,  and  consider  to  what  profitable 
national  uses,  their  present  or  future  activity  may  be  turned. 
They  may  take  note  of  the  outstanding  national  problems 
with  a  resolution  to  devote  tlieir  lives,  as  they  may  be  able, 
to  their  solution.  And  these  problems  may  be  as  varied  as  the 
national  life  itself.  There  are  linguistic  and  philological  pro- 
blems, in  which  the  light  of  the  classical  culture  which  Greece, 
as  universalized  by  Rome,  has  provided,  may  be  turned  upon  the 
vernacular  language,  with  a  view,  it  may  be, — as  it  was  used  by 
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Ahlquist, — to  throw  light  upon  the  more  remote  history  of  the 
country,  as  to  wlience  came  the  germs  of  its  civilization,  as  shown 
bv  the  words  used  to  denote  them.  This,  the  problem  of  philo- 
logy, properly  so  called,  is  to  reproduce  the  ancient  life  of  a  peo- 
ple. The  linguistic  problem  searches  out  the  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  language  or  languages  spoken,  ascertains  their 
phonology,  i.e.,  the  sounds  singly  and  in  combination,  which  are 
made  use  of  for  the  ends  of  the  language.  By  the  due  considera- 
tion of  these,  the  forms  of  the  language  may  be  simplified  and  its 
orthography  improved.  Of  this  process,  no  language  in  Europe 
stands  more  in  need  than  English  with  its  chaotic  vowel-system. 
The  same  process  may  be  applied  with  a  different  end  in  view,  to 
afford  a  perfect  science  of  the  metre,  or  to  form  the  poetic  of  a 
lano;ua(2;e.  We  have  seen  how  Castren  and  others  laboured  at 
these  problems  in  Finnish.  To  some,  these  last  may  seem  trivial, 
— too  trivial  for  a  scientific  occupation ;  and  accordingly  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  view  of  John  Home  Tooke,  when  he 
named  his  book  dealing  with  such  matters,  'The  Diversions  of 
Pur  ley.' 

The  same  view  will  hardly  be  taken  of  the  literary  problem  to 
which  Lonnrot  devoted  his  life ;  in  searching  out,  collectincr, 
collating  and  reducing  to  a  whole,  the  diyecta  membra  of  the 
Kalevala.  Such  resei\rch,  as  applied  to  the  traditional  litera- 
ture of  a  people,  is  pursued  with  great  earnestness  and  zest 
in  our  day.  Thus  Professor  Dominico  Comparetti  has  journeyed 
more  than  once  to  Finland,  that  he  may  acquaint  himself 
with  the  Kalevala  and  its  history,  in  order  to  compare  the  pro- 
cess through  which  it  has  passed  with  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
which  are  believed  to  have  passed  through  a  similar  process. 
Learned  professors,  as  Angelo  Gubernatis,  have  journeyed  to  India 
that  they  may  study  this  traditional  literature,  for  which  in  Eng- 
lish we  possess  no  adequate  or  distinctive  name ;  for  certainly 
such  designations  as  folk-lore  or  fairy-tales,  are  trivial  or  worse. 
With  what  it  may  be  asked  do  these  learned  professors  believe 
themselves  to  be  occupied  in  searching  out,  at  a  great  expense  of 
time  and  labour,  in  this  traditional  or  folk-literature?  Nothincr 
more  or  less  than  Science  !  Yet  with  us,  persons  held  to  be  ordin- 
arily intelligent  look  upon  occupation  with  such  things  as  trivial  or 
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foolish.  That  this  is  so,  the  following  case,  which  actually 
occurred  in  the  experience  of  a  friend,  will  show.  He  recom- 
mended Mr.  Ralston's  two  books,  The  Songs  of  the  Russian 
People,  and  Russian  Folk  Tales,  to  the  library  of  a  country  town 
not  verv  remote  from  EdinburMi.  These  books  are  certainly 
the  most  instructive  which  have  recently  appeared  as  to  the  life, 
the  beliefs,  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  Russian  people. 
He  was,  however,  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  as  recommending  such  books  to  the  notice  of  intelligent 
people,  the  contents  of  which  were  nothing  less  than  '  a'  lees !' 

Let  us  hear  what  Castren  says  about  such  researches.  In  some 
words  about  the  Kalevala,  delivered  in  a  lecture,  he  says  :  '  When 
a  people  take  to  their  hearts  with  love  their  earliest  historical 
remains  and  their  own  historical  development,  it  is  an 
infallible  token  that  their  inner  nature  is  sound,  and 
that  they  are  possessed  of  the  highest  characteristics  and 
conditions  for  a  noble  future  culture.  It  shows  that 
they  recognize  with  thankfulness  the  inheritance  that 
they  have  received  from  their  forefathers ;  and  which  they 
themselves  must  leave  not  diminished,  but  increased  to  the 
generations  which  follow.  Thev  thus  show  themselves  conscious, 
historically,  of  their  destiny,  and  the  path  of  progress  which  it  is 
their  duty  unweariedly  to  tread.' 

We  are  far  from  affirmino;  that  Fiidand  is  a  model  country  or 
that  the  people  are  a  pattern  people;  the  poverty  ot  the  land 
they  inhabit,  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the,  perhaps,  not 
highly  gifted  Turanian  nature  which  they  in  part  inherit  from 
their  ancestors,  forbid  any  such  exaggerated  expectations.  But 
the  nobly  patriotic  spirit  which  we  have  commented  on,  in  the 
lives  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit,  has  borne  splendid  fruit. 
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A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  WrLLIA:M 
Edward  Hartpole  Lecky.  Vols.  YII.  and  VIII.  Lon- 
don, 1890. 

WITH  these  volumes  Mr.  Lecky  brings  to  a  conclusion  the 
highly  instructive  aiid  very  important  work  on  which 
he  has  been  so  long  engaged.  Properly  speaking,  they  are 
supplemental  to  the  volumes  which  have  already  preceded 
then;,  atid  have  been  added,  not  to  continue  the  histor}'  of 
England  beyond  the  year  1793,  the  limit  which  Mr.  Lecky 
assigned  for  himself,  but  in  order,  as  he  tell  us,  to  complete  the 
picture  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  by  bringing  the  history  of 
that  country  down  to  the  legislative  Union  in  1800.  and  the 
defeat  or  abandonment  of  th(3  great  measure  of  Catholic  con- 
ciliation which  Pitt  had  intended  to  be  the  immediate  sequel 
of  that  Union. 

The  period  covered  is  about  eight  years,  and  the  volumes 
extend  to  over  a  thousand  closely  printed  pages.  Their 
length  may  be  justified  by  the  value  and  variety  of  tlie  infor- 
mation they  contain,  and  by  the  spirit  of  imj^artiality  with 
which  that  information  is  handled.  For  the  first  time  the 
public  is  put  in  possession  of  a  detailed  narrative,  di'awn  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  of  events  which,  of  all  others  in  the 
history  of  Ireland,  have  in  recent  years  been  the  most  fiercely 
contested.  Objection  may  be  taken  that  the  narrative  is  too 
detailed,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  symmetry  has  been 
sacrificed  to  what  is  apparently  a  superabundance  of  evidence. 
But,  as  Mr.  Lecky  points  out,  the  period  is  one  the  history  of 
which  has  been  but  imperfectly  written,  and  usually  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  furious  partisanship.  '  There  is  hardly  a 
page  ot  it,'  he  observes,  '  which  is  not  darkened  by  the  most 
violently  contradictory  statements.  It  is  marked  by  obscure 
agrarian  and  social  changes,  by  sudden,  and  sometimes  very 
perplexing,  alterations  in  the  popular  sentiment.  .  .  It  is 
also  a  period  of  great  crimes  and  great  horrors.'     In  deahng 
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witli  tlie  events  which  fall  to  be  dealt  with  iu  a  period  like  this,  a 
snperabuiidance  of  evidence  is  better  than  symmetry,  and 
reUable  information  of  more  value  than  artistic  charms.  The 
evidence,  in  fact,  cannot  be  too  great,  nor  the  witnesses  too 
many.  But  to  our  own  mind  the  best  justification  of  the 
length  of  Mr.  Lecky's  narrative  is  furnished  by  a  careful  peru- 
sal of  his  volumes.  Here  and  there  one  may  feel  wearied — a 
thousand  pages  is,  at  any  time,  a  great  tax  on  the  attention, — 
but  as  one  proceeds  with  their  perusal,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  every  additional  piece  of  evidence  submitted 
— notwithstanding  that  the  point  immediately  before  us  has 
already  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt — contains  fresh  information, 
and  is  requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  picture. 

The  materials  Mr.  Lecky  has  used  are  chiefly  manuscript, 
and  for  the  njost  part  have  been  hitherto  unused.  Many  of 
them  are  the  letters  of  eyewitness,  describing  incidents  or 
events  at  which  they  were  actually  present.  Some  are 
the  letters  of  magistrates,  others  are  the  letters  of  informers, 
or  the  reports  or  intercepted  letters  of  conspirators ;  others  are 
the  reports  of  Government  officials,  or  the  correspondence  of 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Chief  Secretaries.  All  this  vast  mass 
of  material  Mr.  Lecky  has  sifted,  compared,  and  copiously 
ti-ansferred  to  his  pages.  The  result  is  that  the  reader  is 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  original  materials  of  Irish 
history,  and  is  put  in  a  position  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and, 
if  he  cares  to  do  so,  to  check  that  of  the  historian. 

In  the  following  pages  present  politics  will  be  avoided.  The 
intention  is  to  give  an  account,  as  far  as  space  will  allow,  of 
the  condition  of  Ireland  diu'ing  the  period  covered  by  Mr. 
Lecky's  volumes,  and  as  there  depicted.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  long  Mr.  Lecky  will  himself  prepare  a  more  con- 
densed account  than  the  one  he  has  now  given.  Such  an 
account,  we  venture  to  think,  is  urgently  needed. 

The  beginning  of  1793  found  the  Parliament  and  the  people 
of  Ireland  pursuing  exactly  opposite  courses.  Parliament  was 
supporting  the  Government  in  its  conflict  with  France  with 
almost  perfect  unanimity.    Among  the  people  demonstrations  in 
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favour  of  France,  auJ  in  opposition  to  the  wur,  were  multiply- 
ing, a  seditious  press  had  arisen,  and  Paine's  works  were 
being  profusely  distributed.  Two  great  political  societies 
were  at  work — the  Uuited  Irishmen  and  the  Defenders.  Their 
intlueuce  was  enormous,  and  from  time  to  time  they  underwent 
considerable  changes. 

The  Society  of  United  Irishmen  was  founded  by  Wolfe 
Tone  at  Belfast,  in  October  1791.  It  consisted  of  thirty-six 
original  members,  and  was  intended  to  aim  at  an  equal  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  people  of  Ireland.  As  its  first  principles,  it 
adopted  three  resolutions,  asserting  'that  the  weight  of  Eng- 
lish influence  in  the  government  of  this  country  is  so  great  as 
to  require  a  cordial  union  among  all  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
maintain  that  balance  which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
oui'  liberties  and  the  extension  of  our  commerce ;  that  the  sole 
constitutional  mode  by  which  this  influence  can  be  opposed 
is  by  a  complete  and  radical  reform  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  Parliament,  and  that  no  reform  is  just  which 
does  not  include  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion.' 
Shortlv  after  the  establishment  of  the  Societv  in  Belfast, 
a  branch  was  set  up  in  Dublin  Avith  Napper  Tandy  for  its 
secretary  and  Simon  Butler,  brother  of  Lord  Mountgarret,  as 
its  chairman.  ■  Circulars  were  issued  inviting  the  people  of  Ire- 
land of  all  creeds  to  form  similar  branches  in  every  district,  and 
the  Northern  Whig,  which  soon  attained  a  large  circulation,  ex- 
pounded its  principles.  Ostensibly  the  aims  of  the  Society 
were  at  first  perfectly  legitimate  and  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
its  members  the  thought  of  separation  from  England  had  no 
place.  In  the  minds  of  others  it  had.  Wolfe  Tone  has  frankly 
avowed  that  to  break  the  connection  with  England  was  one  of 
his  first  objects.  Napper  Tandy  is  said  to  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  French  agents  or  politicians  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  Revolution.  Whether  this  tendency 
Avas  in  the  Society  from  the  beginning  or  not,  the  principles  of 
these  two  quickly  permeated  all  its  branches,  and  all  of  them  were 
soon  actively  engaged  in  democratic  and  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. 'In  December  1792,'  says  Mr.  Lecky,  'a  French  agejit 
represented  that  under  the   guidance  of  six  or  seven  daring 
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conspirators  an  Irish  revolution  was  rapidly  preparing,  and 
that  France  might  find  it  a  powerful  auxihary  in  the  impend- 
ing struggle.  From  this  time  Irish  affairs  assinned  some  pro- 
minence iu  the  secret  archives  of  France,  and  an  agent,  Coque- 
bert,  who  was  established  as  Consul  at  Uubhn,  seems  to  have 
been  in  close  connections  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Irishmen,'  (Vol.  vi.  537.)  About  the  same  time  Lord 
IMward  Fitzgerald  was  on  a  visit  to  Paine  in  Paris  and  is  said 
to  have  avowed  to  him  that  if  the  French  could  enable  4000 
volunteers  to  subsist  in  Ireland  for  a  few  months,  a  revolution 
could  be  effected.  Lebniu,  who  was  then  the  French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  statement 
that  he  sent  an  American  named  Oswald  over  to  Ireland  with 
instructions  to  enter  into  communication  with  disaffected  Irish- 
Uien  and  to  offer  men  and  money  in  the  event  of  a  popular 
rising.  The  head-quarters  of  the  tSociety  were  at  this 
time  at  Belfast,  which,  oddly  enough,  was  then  the  chief 
c-,entre  of  republicanism.  Among  its  most  conspicuous  members 
were,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  Hamilton  Rowan, 
Bond,  Neilson  and  the  two  Sheares,  all  of  whom  were 
Protestants,  as  were  also  the  great  majority  of  the  Society. 

The  Defenders  were  Catholics.  As  their  name  imports, 
they  were  at  first  an  exclusively  defensive  body.  In  1785  they 
had  come  into  collision  with  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys,  who  were 
Protestants  and  n^^inly  Presbyterians.  The  outrages  which  were 
then  committed  on  both  sides,  caused  a  reign  of  terror  iu  Uirge 
districts  in  Ulster  and  led  to  the  enrolment  of  Protestant  volun- 
teers to  maintain  the  peace.  The  Peep  of  Day  Boj'S  were 
ultimately  merged  iut(;  the  Ornuge  faction,  while  the  Defenders, 
as  we  shall  see,  were  incorporated  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  that  of  1793 
the  outbreaks  of  the  Defenders  were  numerous.  In  1791  and 
1792  they  were  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  previously,  and 
spread  over  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Down,  Louth,  Meatb, 
Cavan,  and  Monaghan. 

'  There  were  frequent  combats  of  large  bodies  of  armed  men,  numerous 
outrages,  rumours  of  intended  massacres  of  Catholics  i)y  Presbyterians  and 
of  Presbytoiians  by  CRtliolics.  threatening  letters,  which  showed  by  dual- 
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internal  evidence  that  they  were  the  work  of  very  ignorant  men.  In  the 
county  of  Louth  the  Catholics  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  ofl'enders,  for  it 
is  stated  that  in  the  spring  assizes  at  Dundalk,  twenty-one  defenders  were 
sentenced  to  death,  and  thirty-seven  to  transportation  and  imprisonment, 
while  thirteen  trials  for  mnrder  were  postponed.  In  the  county  of  Meath, 
also,  which  was  during  several  months  in  a  condition  of  utter  social  anarchy, 
it  is  admitted  by  the  best  Catholic  authority  that  the  Catholics  were  the 
aggressors.  The  disturbances  broke  out  near  the  end  of  1792  in  a  part  of 
the  county  adjoining  the  county  of  Cavan,  where  there  were  large  settle- 
ments of  Presbyterians,  between  whom  and  the  Catholics  there  had  long 
subsisted  a  traditional  animosity.  At  first  the  Catholics  plundered  the 
Protestants  of  their  arms  with  imijunity,  but  soon  a  large  body  of  well- 
armed  Presbyterians,  or,  as  they  were  still  commonly  called,  "  Scotch," 
came  from  the  county  of  Cavan,  accomijanied  by  some  resident  gentry, 
and  turned  the  scale.  There  were  pitched  battles  in  broad  daylight  ; 
soldiers  were  called  out  and  many  were  shot.  The  Presbyterians  were  ac- 
cused of  having  "overrun  the  country,  pillaged,  plundered,  and  burned 
without  requiring  any  mark  of  guilt  but  religion."  Magistrates  were  alter- 
nately charged  with  apathy,  connivance,  timidity,  and  violent  opijression. 
There  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  legal  evidence,  and  two  or  three  in- 
formers were  murdered.' 

These  outrages  coutiuued  for  some  six  or  eight  months  iu 
Meath,  aud  were  almost  uncontrolled-  They  were  at  last  put 
down  by  a  secret  committee  ot"  gentlemen — one  of  whom  was 
a  Catholic — who  bound  themselves  not  to  disclose  the  names 
of  iDformers.  Their  suppression  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
due  to  the  courage,  judgment,  and  skill  of  a  clergyman  named 
Butler.  In  the  October  of  179o  he  was  shot  dead  near  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  at  Ardbracken.  In  the  same 
year,  the  year  immediately  before  us,  Defenderism  ceased 
to  be  either  a  league  for  mutual  protectiou,  or  a  mere 
system  of  rehgious  riot.  '  It  assumed  the  usual  Irish  form 
of  a  secret  aud  permanent  organisation,  held  together  by 
oaths,  moving  under  a  hidden  direction,  attracting  to  itself 
all  kinds  of  criminals,  and  making  itself  the  organ  of  all 
kinds  of  discontent.  It  became  to  a  great  extent  a  new 
VVhiteboy  movement,  aiming  specially  at  the  reduction  and 
abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  redress  of  agrarian  grievances,  and 
iu  this  form  it  passed  rapidly  into  counties  where  the  poorer 
population  were  exclusively  CathoHc,  and  where  there  vvus  little 
or  no  religi  ms  animosity.      It  was  alsi»  early  noticed  that  it  was 
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accompauied  by  nightly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  drill,  and 
by  a  profuse  distribution  of  incendiary  papers.' 

These  two  movements,  Defenderism  and  the  United  Irish- 
men, were  not  only  distinct  in  their  origin,  they  were,  at  first, 
violently  antagonistic.  To  the  latter  the  outbreaks  of  De- 
fenderism were  exceedingly  disconcerting,  and  immediately  on 
their  appearance  efforts  were  made  by  Wolfe  Tone  and  others 
to  bring  the  two  societies  together.  Their  efforts  were  at 
first  only  partially  successful.  The  complete  fusion  of  the 
two  movements  was  not  efiected  until  a  later  period,  when 
the  aims  of  both  had  been  considerably  altered. 

As  for  the  French  Revolution,  Romilly's  prediction  that 
Ireland  was  the  country  in  which  its  deadly  contagion  was 
likely  to  be  most  poAverfully  and  most  speedily  felt,  was  being 
rapidly  verified.  At  first  it  had  been  a  subject  of  interest  and 
discussion  among  the  educated,  especially  among  those  of  the  ■ 
middle  class  ;  but  the  interest  soon  began  to  spread  among  the 
peasantry,  whose  relatiims  with  France  since  the  days  of 
Sarsfield,  Lauzen,  and  St.  Ruth,  had  always  been  close. 

'Tens  of  thousands  of  young  Irishmtn,'  says  Mr.  Lecky,  '  had  passed 
fruui  the  wretched  cabins  of  the  South  and  West  to  the  great  armies  of  the 
Continent.  From  almost  every  village,  from  almost  every  family  of 
Catholic  Ireland,  one  or  more  members  had  gone  forth,  and  visions  of 
sunny  lands  b'-'yond  the  sea,  where  the  Catholic  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
slave,  and  where  Irish  talent  and  ambition  found  a  welcome  and  a  home, 
continually  floated  before  the  imaginaticjn  of  the  people.  The  letters  of 
the  Irish  exiles,  the  active  smuggling  trade  which  was  carried  on  around  the 
Irish  coast,  the  foreign  education  of  the  innumerable  priests  and  monks 
who  moved  among  the  poor,  kept  up  the  connection,  and  it  was  strengthened 
by  the  strong  natural  affinity  of  character  between  the  Irish  and  the  French. 
Names  of  great  battles  where  Irish  soldiers  had  borne  an  honoured  part 
under  a  foreign  flag  were  remembered  with  pride,  and  vague  and  distorted 
images  of  the  events  that  were  happening  in  France— of  the  abolition  of 
tithes,  of  the  revolution  of  landed  property,  of  the  ofier  of  French  assistance 
to  all  suffering  nations — soon  began  to  penetrate  to  the  cottier's  cabin,  and 
to  mingle  with  the  cottier's  dreams.'     (Vol.  vii.  21). 

In  the  August  of  1793,  however,  Hobart  was  able  to  write  to 
England  that  the  country  was  almost  quiet  and  he  was  already 
preparing  to  send  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Irish  troops  to 
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the  Avar.  The  quiet  continued  with  little  intermission  during 
1794.  Emmet,  who  had  the  best  means  of  information,  declared 
that  a  great  inaction  on  the  question  of  reform  had  at  this 
time  fallen  upon  the  nation.  This  was  due  partly  to  the 
defeats  and  partly  to  the  successes  of  the  French,  to  the  great 
measures  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  political 
attitude  of  Grattan.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  under- 
cuiTeut  of  disloj'alty  was  spreading.  Several  of  the  United 
Irishmen  still  kept  up  their  treasonable  correspondence  with 
France.  Those  of  them  who  had  hitherto  been  republicans 
only  in  theory,  and  would  have  been  content  with  a  demo- 
cratic parliamentary  refurm,  were  beginning  to  aim  at  separa- 
tion from  England,  and  the  establishment,  with  foreign  aid,  of 
an  independent  Irish  republic.  Some  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  Catholic  Committee  were  also  showing  symptoms 
of  sedition.  Wolfe  Tone,  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest 
entreaties  of  Grattan  to  the  contrary,  was  retained  as  the 
secretary  to  the  Committee.  Colonel  Blaquiere  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  session  of  1794,  that  he  believed 
there  was  not  a  man  among  them  who,  in  case  of  commotion, 
could  find  fifty  followers  on  his  estate  perfectly  attached  to 
the  Constitution  ;  and  that  half  the  nation,  or  more  than  half, 
Avere  attached  to  the  French.  His  words  Avere  met  with 
indignant  denials;  but  there  Avas  an  uneasy  feeling  abroad 
that,  notAvithstanding  the  abatement  of  outrages  and  riot,  the 
Defender  system  was  making  rapid  though  stealthy  progress, 
and  was  assuming  more  and  more  a  political  character.  '  The 
idea  was  spreading,'  says  Mr.  Lecky,  '  that  the  redress  of  all 
grievances  would  be  efiected  by  a  French  invasion,  and  that 
in  the  event  of  such  an  invasion,  it  w^as  the  duty  of  the 
Defenders  to  assist  it.  Oaths  pledging  them  to  do  so  were 
in  some  districts  largely  taken,  and  in  others  the  project  was 
Avell  understood.' 

Such  Avere  the  elements  at  Avork  in  Ireland  in  1793-4.  The 
Defenders  were  not  primarily  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  They 
were  the  recruiting  ground  of  conspirators.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lecky,  they  were  mainly  the  channel  through  which  the 
great  ma«s  of  Roman  Cathohcs  passed  into  the  ranks  of  dis- 
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affection,  and  their  union  with  the  United  Irishmen  resulted 
in  the  most  bloody  rebellion  in  modern  Irish  history. 

In  1794  the  very  temperate  measure  of  reform  introduced 
by  Ponsonby  was  rejected.  Its  rejection  was  followed  by 
an  incident  in  English  politics  which  to  all  appearance 
has  had  a  momentous  influence  on  the  history  of  Ireland. 
In  July,  1794,  the  Portland  Whigs  joined  the  Administra- 
tion. The  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  coalition 
appear  to  have  been  conducted  mostly  by  conversation, 
and  nothing  definite  as  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  seems 
to  have  been  put  down  on  paper.  AX  the  very  outset  of  the 
coalition  grave  misunderstandings  arose,  which  were  soon 
followed  by  angry  and  acrimonious  discussions.  The  Whigs 
maintained  that  they  had  coalesced  with  the  Ministry  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  have  a  free  hand  in  Irish 
affairs,  to  change  the  administration,  and  to  effect  reforms 
favourable  to  the  Catholics.  It  was  maintained  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  coalition  was  unconditional,  '  without  any  stipu- 
lation whatever.'  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lecky,  the  evidence 
in  contradiction  of  this  last  assertion,  which  was  made  by 
Pelham,  afterwards  Lord  Camden's  Chief  Secretary,  is  over- 
whelming. Anyhow,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  nominated  to  the 
viceroyalty  in  succession  to  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  at  once 
demanded  the  dismissal  of,  among  others.  Lord  Fitzgibbon, 
the  Chancellor,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Grattan,  to 
whom  he  held  out  the  hope  of  immediate  reforms.  At  last 
Pitt  was  appealed  to.  FitzwilHam's  designation  to  the  vice- 
royalty  he  did  not  dispute ;  but  to  the  removal  of  Fitzgibbon, 
who  had  rendered  him  great  service  in  the  management  of 
Irish  affairs,  he  flatly  refused  to  give  his  assent,  and  maintained 
that,  in  communicating  with  Grattan  and  others  iii  Ireland  on 
the  understanding  that  a  change  of  administration  was  to  take 
place  in  Ireland,  Portland  and  Fitzwilham  had  exceeded  their 
powers.  The  quarrel  lasted  for  some  weeks.  At  length  an  agree- 
ment was  arranged:  Fitzgibbon  was  to  remain  Chancellor,  and 
there  was  to  be  no  general  chaiige  in  the  Irish  administration. 
Westmoreland  was  accordingly  recalled,  and  Fitzwilliam  set  out 
for  Ireland  with  instructions  not  to  bring  forward  the  question 
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of  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  Parhament,  but,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  its  agitation  and  obtain  its  postponement  till  the 
peace.  In  the  event,  however,  of  its  being  pressed  forward 
so  that  it  could  not  be  evaded,  he  was  to  accept  and  support 
it. 

On  his  arrival  in  Ireland  on  January  4, 1795,  Lord  Fitzwilham 
found  that  the  agitation  for  Catholic  emancipation  was  in  full 
swing.  The  Catholic  Committee  had  been  revived,  and  had  al- 
ready resolved  that  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament  in 
the  ensuing  session,  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  penal  and  restric- 
tive laws  affecting  Catholics  in  Ireland.  When  Parliament  met  it 
was  inundated  by  a  perpetual  stream  of  petitions  for  relief, 
which  poured  in  from  all  quarters.  Their  tone  was  loyal 
and  respectful,  but  they  showed  clearly  that  if  Catholic 
loyalty  was  to  be  retained,  the  complete  removal  of  religious 
disabilities  must  be  granted.  '  All  classes  of  Catholics — the 
Committee  and  the  Seceders,  the  Tories  and  the  Democrats — 
were  on  this  question  united,  and  never  since  1782  had  an 
expression  of  national  will,  so  genuine,  so  strong,  and  so 
unequivocal,  been  brought  to  the  thi'eshold  of  Parliament.' 
The  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  perfectly  ready  to 
concede  what  was  asked.  The  only  dissentient  voices  came 
from  an  aristocratic  faction  in  the  boroughs,  who  disliked 
the  proposal  as  threatening  their  monopoly. 

Grattan  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  on  the  12th  of 
February.  Only  two  voices  were  raised  against  it,  those  of 
Duigenan  and  Ogle,  and  as  yet  there  was  not  a  single  petition 
to  Parliament,  nor  had  a  single  address  been  presented  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  on  the  part  of  any  Protestant  body,  against 
it.  Already,  on  the  8th  of  January,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had 
advised  the  Government  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  had  addressed  letter  after  letter  to 
Portland  and  Pitt  on  the  subject;  but,  though  both  had  com- 
municated with  him  frequently,  not  a  word  had  been  said  by 
either  of  them  on  the  question  which  was  of  paramount  import- 
ance. It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  the  18th  of  February,  six  days  after 
leave  had  been  given  to  introduce  the  Bill,  that  either  of  them 
broke  silence  on  the  subject.  Portland  then  wrote,  in  the  name  of 
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the  Cabinet,  expressing  their  astonishment  that  a  Bill  of  such 
magnitude  had  been  suffered  to  receive  the  countenance  of 
Parliament  before  it  had  as  much  as  been  laid  before  them, 
and  instructing  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  the  plainest  and  most 
direct  terms,  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  any- 
further  proceedings  being  taken  with  it  till  the  King's  pleasure 
Avas  signified.  On  the  following  day  the  Cabinet  agreed  to  recall 
Fitzwilliam,  and  four  days  later  he  was  directed  to  appoint 
Lords  Justices  to  carry  on  the  Government  until  the  arrival  of 
his  successor.  '  There  may  be  endless  controversy,'  Mr.  Lecky 
writes,  '  about  the  effects  that  would  have  followed  Catholic 
emancipation  in  1795,  and  about  the  propriety  of  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  One  fact,  however,  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing in  Irish  history — that  if  the  Catholic  question  was  not 
settled  in  1795,  rather  than  in  1829,  it  is  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  the  English  Government  alone,  that  was  responsible 
for  the  delay.'  The  King,  also,  even  before  Fitzgibbon  had 
written  to  him  urging  that  he  would  violate  his  coronation 
oath  if  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  measure,  had  declared  his 
emphatic  hostihty  to  it. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  in  L'eland  was  great.  Lord  FitzwilHam 
wished  to  leave  the  country  at  once,  but  was  desired  to  await 
the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Lord  Camden.  For  the  Government 
the  interval  was  one  of  very  great  anxiety.  '  A.  great  meeting 
of  the  Catholics,  summoned  by  the  Catholic  Committee,  was 
held  in  Dublin  to  petition  the  King  that  Parliament  should  not 
be  prorogued  till  the  Catholic  question  had  been  settled,  and 
a  petition  for  the  continuance  of  Fitzwilliam  in  office,  was 
taken  by  delegates  to  London.  Meetings  of  Protestant  free- 
holders and  freemen  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  merchants  and 
traders,  with  a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  their  head, 
were  held  for  the  same  purpose,  and  they  expressed  their 
entire  concurrence  in  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities. 
Kildare,  Wexford,  Antrim,  Londonderry,  and  other  counties, 
followed  the  example ;  while  addresses  from  numerous 
counties  and  corporations,  and  from  the  students  of  Trinity 
College,  were  presented  to  Fitzwilliam  and  Grattan.'  The 
delegates  sent  to  London  were  well  received,  but  obtained 
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no  answer.  Another  great  meeting  was  summoned  by 
the  Catholic  Committee,  the  resohitions  of  which  expressed 
the  regret  of  the  CathoHcs  at  the  removal  of  FitzwiUiam, 
'  contrary  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  whole  people  ' ;  their 
earnest  wish  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  cultivate  by 
all  possible  means  the  friendship  and  affection  of  their  Protes- 
tant brethren,  and  their  desire  that  Grattan  should  re-introduce 
the  Cathohc  Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  The  meet- 
ing also  declared  itself  emphatically  hostile  to  any  proposal  of 
a  legislative  union. 

Lord  Camden  arrived  in  Ireland  on  March  31,  1795.  His 
instructions  were  to  endeavour  to  convince  the  most  important 
persons  that  the  contemplated  concessions  to  the  Catholics 
would  be  either  subversive  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  or 
wholly  insignificant,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  rally  the  Protes- 
tant interest  against  the  concessions.  These  instructions,  as 
Mr.  Lecky  remarks, '  meant  that,  while  the  United  Irishmen 
were  seeking  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  the  Eughsh  Government,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
a  system  of  proscription,  were  endeavouring  to  make  that 
distinction  indelible,  and  to  stimulate  and  manipulate  Protes- 
tant jealousies.'  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  conciHate  the 
Catholics,  the  new  Viceroy  was  to  propose  to  them  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the  education  of  priests, 
and  a  provision  for  the  parochial  clergy,  by  which  they  might 
be  relieved  from  their  existing  state  of  dependence,  and  their 
pai'ishioners  from  a  portion  of  the  burden  to  which  they  were 
subject.  If  necessar}^  he  was  also  to  support  any  measure 
which  had  for  its  aim  the  better  education  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  Catholics. 

The  beginning  of  Lord  Camden's  reign  was  ill-omened.  On 
the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Dubhn,  a  furious  riot  broke  out.  His 
procession  through  the  streets  was  unmolested;  but  the  carriages 
of  Fitzgibbou  and  the  Primate  were  attacked  as  they  were 
returning  from  the  Castle.  The  Chancellor  was  wounded  by 
a  stone  on  the  forehead,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  out 
the  soldiers.  Before  the  riot  was  quelled,  the  Custom-house 
and    the   houses    of   the    Chancellor,    Primate,    Speaker,    and 
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Beresford  were  attacked,  and  two  men  were  killed.  On  the 
5th  of  May  the  Catholic  Bill,  which  had  been  reintroduced  by 
Grattan,  was  thrown  out  on  the  motion  for  its  second  reading 
by  155  votes  to  84,  in  a  House  which,  strange  to  say,  had  a 
few  months  before  been  perfectly  ready  to  pass  it  with  an 
overwhelming  majority.  One  piece  of  good  fortune;  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  fell  to  the  Gnvernment.  They  obtained  the 
services  of  Leonard  j\I'Nally,  a  conspicuous  lawj^er,  and  a 
trusted  member  of  the  National  party.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  the  United  Irish  Society,  and  w^as  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  its  machinery  and  movements. 

Meanwhile  things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse  with 
portentous  rapidity,  M'Nally  assured  the  Government  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  peasantry  would  join  the  French 
in  case  of  an  invasion,  or  rise  in  a  mass  against  the 
existing  Government  if  any  men  of  condition  were  to  come 
forward  as  their  leaders,  and  that  in  either  of  these  events,  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  the  militia  or  even  the  regular 
army  could  be  depended  upon. 

'  The  sufferings  of  the  common  people,'  he  continued,  '  from  high  rents 
and  low  wages,  from  oppressions  of  their  landlords,  their  sub-tenants,  the 
agents  of  absentees,  and  tithes,  are  not  now  the  only  causes  of  disaffection 
to  Government,  and  hatred  to  England  ;  for  though  these  have  long  kept 
the  Irish  peasant  in  the  most  abject  state  of  slavery  and  indigence,  yet 
another  cause,  more  dangerous,  pervades  them  all,  and  is  also  indeed 
almost  universal  among  the  middle  ranks,  by  whom  I  mean  the  upper 
classes  of  artists  and  mechanics  in  the  cities,  and  farmers  in  the  country. 
This  cause  is  an  attachment  to  French  principles  in  politics  and  religion 
recently  imbibed,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  a  republican  Government. 
Rest  assured  these  principles,  and  their  desire  to  subvert  the  existing 
Government  of  the  country,  are  more  strongly  rooted,  and  more  zealously 
pursued  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  than  even  by  their  teachers  and  newly 
acquired  allies,  the  Dissenters.  A  contempt  for  the  clergy  universally 
prevails,  Deism  is  daily  superseding  bigotry,  and  every  man  who  can  read, 
or  who  can  hear  and  understand  what  is  read  to  him,  begins  in  religion  as 
in  politics  to  think  for  himself.' 

He  then  refers  to  Archbishop  Troy's  recent  address  against 
Defenderism,  and  says  :  '  This  address,  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
would  have  operated  with  the  terrors  of  thunder  on  an  Irish 
congregation  of  Catholics,  is  now  scoffed  at  in  the  chapels,  and 
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reprobated  in  private.'  This  sudden  revolntion  in  the  Catholio 
mind  he  attributes  to  the  pubHcation  of  political  disquisitions 
and  resolutions,  written  to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  the  wholesale  distribution  of  Paine's  writings, 
which  in  the  county  of  Cork,  he  says,  '  are  read  by  boys  at 
almost  every  school,  and  in  most  houses  now  supply  the  place 
of  the  Psalter  and  Prayer  Book.' 

In  1795  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  which  in  the 
preceding  year  had  been  suppressed,  was  reinstated  on  a 
new  basis.  It  now  became  distinctly  repubhcan  and  treason- 
able. Its  head-quarters  were  established  at  Dublin,  and  great 
precautions  were  taken  to  extend  and  perfect  its  organisation. 
An  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  was  imposed  upon  all  its  mem- 
bers. Emissaries  were  sent  out  to  spread  it,  and  much  seditious 
literature  was  disseminated.  Nightly  drillings  took  place,  arms 
were  collected,  and  the  prospect  of  a  French  invasion  was  con- 
tinually kept  in  view.  There  were  sixteen  societies  in  Belfast 
alone,  and  the  number  throughout  Ireland  was  calculated  at 
between  two  and  three  thousand.  The  spread  of  Defendorism 
was  even  more  serious.  In  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Galway,  Longford, 
and  Mayo,  in  Roscommon,  Meath,  West  Meath,  and  Kildare, 
outrages  of  the  most  violent  kind  were  perpetrated  almost 
simultaneously.  Emissaries  were  said  to  be  everywhere  swear- 
ing the  lower  Roman  Catholics  to  secrecy,  and  to  the  French 
when  they  landed.  There  were  nightly  meetings,  and  constant 
robberies  of  arms.  Attempts  were  made  to  seduce  the  military 
and  the  militia.  In  Defender  trials,  petty  juries  could  not  be 
relied  on.  County  gentlemen  and  respectable  farmers  fonnd 
life  impossible  without  a  military  guard.  The  whole  frame- 
work of  society,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  giving  way,  and  the 
moral  principles  on  which  it  rests. 

'  The  state  of  the  country,'  Mr.  Lecky  observes,  '  required 
strong  remedies,'  and  strong  remedies  were  attempted.  But 
the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  Government,  besides 
being  thoroughly  illegal,  was  simply  calculated  to  exasperate 
its  victims,  and  to  defeat  the  end  for  which  it  was  employed. 

'  Nothing,'  Mr.  Lecky  writes,  '  can  be  more  fatuous  than  to  .suppose  that 
it  is  possible  to  govern  a  disaffected  country  on  exactly  the  same  principles 
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or  by  the  same  methods  as  a  loyal  country  :  that  organised  crime,  taking  a 
form  nearly  akin  to  rebellion,  and  supported  by  the  sympathies  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  population,  can  be  mastered  by  a  machinery  which  is  intended 
only  to  deal  with  the  isolated  instances  of  individual  depravity.  It  was 
perfectly  reasonable,  too,  and  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  best  English 
precedents  that  new  outbursts  of  crime  should  be  encoiintered  by  special 

laws  of  unusual  severity Legislation  of  this  kind  has  been 

frequent  in  Ireland,  and  it  may  be  abundantly  justified.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  Government,  in  combating  the  spirit  of  illegality, 
to  be  itself  legal,  and  no  more  fatal  blow  could  be  given  to  the  cause  of 
order,  than  for  those  who  were  charged  with  supporting  it,  to  defy  the 
restraints  of  the  law.  This  was  what  actually  happened  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Carhampton  was  charged  with  the  pacification  of  Connaught,  and  under 
his  direction  the  magistrates  took  a  great  number  of  those  whom  they 
suspected  of  Defenderism,  and  without  sentence,  without  trial,  without 
even  a  colour  of  legality,  they  sent  them  to  serve  in  the  king's  fleet — a 
tender  sailing  along  the  coast  to  receive  them.' 
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More  than  a  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  thus  il- 
legally transported.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  produce  the 
'tranquility  of  consternation,'  but,  as  might  be  expected,  it  left 
behind  it  the  seeds  of  the  most  enduring  and  vindictive  ani- 
mosity. As  if  to  make  matters  worse  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1795  a  new  Society  was  formed.  This  was  the  famous 
Orange  Society.  On  the  21st  of  September  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Pi'otestants  and  the  Defenders  of  Armagh 
at  a  place  called  the  Diamond.  The  Defenders  were  assisted 
b}^  their  brethren  from  the  neighbouring  counties.  They 
were  also  the  aggressors.  But  though  they  greatly  out- 
numbered their  opponents,  they  were  defeated;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  that  the  battle  was  fought  the  Society 
of  Orangemen  sprang  into  existence.  Like  Defenderism  it  was 
at  first  a  purely  defensive  association.  Its  members  bound 
themselves  to  maintain  the  laws  and  peace  of  the  country  and 
also  the  Protestant  Constitution.  No  Catholics  were  to 
be  permitted  to  join  it,  and  all  who  were  admitted 
were  bound  by  oath  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
Society.  From  its  first  inception  the  movement  spread 
through  Ulster  with  amazing  rapidity.  Many  of  the 
Peep  of  Day  Boys  joined  it,  and  a  terrible  persecution  of  the 
Catholics   immediately    followed.      In   several    of  the   coun- 
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ties  a  determined  effort  was  made  by  the  Protestant  rabble  to 
drive  the  Catholics  out  of  the  country.  Their  cabins  were 
j)Iacarded,  or  '  papered,'  as  it  was  termed,  with  the  words  '  To 
Hell  or  Conn  aught.'  If  the  occupants  did  not  at  once  abandon 
them,  they  were  attacked  by  an  armed  mob  at  night  and 
wrecked  or  burned.  The  terror  inspired  was  extreme,  and  the 
belief  was  everywhere  spread  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
Orangemen  was  to  exterminate  the  Catholics.  As  might  be 
expected  the  Defenders  and  United  Irishmen  were  stimulated 
to  renewed  activity.  Armed  parties  were  abroad.  Poor  men 
working  in  the  fields  were  accosted  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
and  compelled  on  pain  of  death  to  swear  that  they  would 
assist  the  French.  Great  gatherings  were  held  under  the  pre- 
text of  digging  potatoes  or  of  performing  some  other  agricul- 
tural operation.  The  United  Irishmen  increased  their  efforts 
to  induce  the  Defenders  to  join  them,  and  towards  the  end  of 
179()  the  two  movements  were  practically  united.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  movement  was  joined  by  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Emmet,  and  Dr.  M'Nevin.  Orders  were  soon  after  given  '  that 
every  member  of  the  Society  should  endeavour  to  procure  a 
gun,  bayonet,  and  ammunition,  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  a 
pair  of  pistols,  or  at  least  a  pike.' 

Meantime  the  Insurrection  Act  had  been  passed,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  and  the  enrolment  of  the 
yeomanry,  which  had  been  proposed  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 
at  first  opposed  by  Lord  Camden,  proceeded  ^dth.  The 
movement  spread  apace  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  More  than 
20,000,  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  offered  themselves  for 
enrolment  in  it,  and  in  December  7,  as  many  as  9,000 
had  been  actually  armed.  A  few  days  later  the  country  was 
pronounced  comparatively  quiet ;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month  the  news  suddenly  reached  Cork  that 
a  powerful  French  fleet  had  cast  anchor  in  Bantry  Bay, 

The  fleet  consisted  of  about  forty-three  sail.  They  were 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Morard  de  Galles  and  carried 
15,000  troops  as  well  as  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition 
for  distribution.  The  troops  were  commanded  by  Hoche,  and 
on  board  the  '  ludomptable,'  which  also  carried  Cherin,  the 
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chief  of  the  staiF,  was  Wolfe  Tone.  On  the  an-est  of  Jackson 
in  April  1794,  with  whom  he  admitted  that  he  had  held  con- 
versations of  a  very  criminal  nature,  Tone  had  been  left,  through 
the  kindly  intervention  of  the  Beresfords,  unmolested,  and  in 
May  1795  had  sailed  for  Philadelphia.  Recrossing  the 
Atlantic  he  had  shown  his  gratitude  to  the  Government  by 
taking  a  chief  part  along  with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and 
Arthur  O'Connor  in  inducing  the  French  to  fit  out  the  expedi- 
tion, and  was  now  known  as  Adjutant-General  Smith.  The 
situation  of  the  country  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The 
Government  were  totally  unprepared  for  so  grave  an  emer- 
gency and  being  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  design,  were 
taken  by  surprise.  If  the  French  had  succeeded  in  landing, 
Ireland  might,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  been  separated 
from  England.  But  fortunately  Providence  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Government.  Furious  winds  arose  from  the  East,  the  fleet 
was  scattered  and  the  commanders,  after  making  one  or  two 
vain  attempts  to  land,  made  their  wa}''  with  the  loss  of  several 
vessels,  to  the  coast  of  France,  quarrelling  among  themselves 
and  thoroughlj'  discomfited. 

The  effect  on  Ireland  was  very  remarkable.  '  It  was  a 
strange  and  startling  thing,'  as  Mr.  Lecky  remarks,  'that  a 
great  French  fleet  should  have  been  able  to  sail  unmolested  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  to  remain  in  an  Irish  bay  for  five  whole 
days,  and  then  to  return  to  France  without  encountering  an 
English  fleet.'  If  instead  of  in  Bantry  Bay  the  French  had  cast 
anchor  in  Belfast  Lough,  things  would  in  all  probability  have 
happened  differently.  But  as  it  was,  among  the  Catholics  of 
the  South  of  Ireland  there  was  not  an  arm  raised  which  was 
not  against  them.  In  the  measures  which  were  hastily 
taken  to  repel  the  expected  landing  they  cooperated  with  the 
greatest  readiness.  Much  treason  had  undoubtedly  been  talked, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  purely  sentimental.  'All  the  evidence 
we  possess,'  says  Mr.  Lecky,  '  concurs  in  showing  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholics  did  not  at  this  time  show  the 
smallest  wish  to  throw  off  the  English  rule,  and  that  their 
spontaneous  and  unforced  sympathies  were  with  the  British 
flag.' 
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The  loyalty  displayed  by  the  people  of  the  south-west  at 
this  period  made  a  deep  impression,  and  even  tempered 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  North.  The  expedition, 
in  fact,  had  produced  one  of  those  crises  which,  if  wisely 
used,  might  have  led  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
country  and  to  its  more  intimate  union  with  Great  Britain. 
But  unfortunately,  '  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  direction  of 
affairs  was  placed,  were  determined  to  resist  the  most 
moderate  and  legitimate  reforms,  and  they  made  the  perpetual 
disqualifications  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  unquahfied  maiuten- 
auce  of  all  the  scandalous  and  enormous  abuses  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  the  avowed  and  foremost  objects  of  their 
policy.'  A  more  senseless  course  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive.  An  opportunity  was  lost  which  has  never  since 
been  recovered  ;  and  to  those  who  then  had  the  direction  of 
affairs,  more  probably  than  to  all  others,  is  due  the  lamentable 
fact,  so  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lecky  in  the  following 
sentence  :  '  The  main  problem  of  Irish  history  is  the  fact  that 
Ireland,  after  a  connection  with  England  of  no  less  than  700 
years,  is  as  disaffected  as  a  newly  conquered  proAnnce,  and 
that  in  spite  of  a  long  period  of  national  education,  of  the 
labours  of  many  able  and  upright  statesmen,  of  a  vast  amount 
of  remedial  legislation,  and  of  close  contact  with  the  free, 
healthy,  and  energetic  civilisation  of  Great  Britain,  Irish 
popular  sentiment  on  political  subjects  is  at  the  present  horn- 
perhaps  the  most  degraded  and  demoralized  in  Europe.' 

Parliament  met  on  January  16.  Grattan  complained  of  the 
defenceless  state  of  the  country ;  the  necessity  for  reform  was 
urged  ;  and  various  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  some  con- 
cessions from  the  Government,  but  without  success.  The 
Catholics  were  expecting  emancipation,  and  believed  that  it 
was  intended  to  free  them.  Camden  wrote  that  if  any  relief 
were  granted  to  them,  he  would  resign,  and  he  was  supported 
by  the  King  and  the  English  Government.  Meanwhile  in  the 
North  things  were  growing  worse  ;  disturbances  were  multi- 
plying and  anarchy  was  rapidly  spreading. 

*  The  disturbances  were  clearly  organised,  and  their  centres  were 
innumerable  small  societies  of  United  Irishmen,  which  acted  very  indepen- 
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dently  of  one  another,  and  Mere  multiplied  by  incessant  propagandisni. 
They  consisted  of  men  who,  either  through  French  principles,  or  through 
disgust  at  the  corrupt  and  subservient  condition  of  the  Government  and 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  now  aimed  distinctly  at  a  separate  republic,  and 
hoped  to  attain  it  by  armed  rebellion.  Tliis  rebellion  was  not  to  take 
place  till  a  French  army  had  landed.  In  the  meantime,  their  business  was 
to  prepare  for  the  Fiench  by  nightly  drilling,  by  the  manufacture  of  pikes, 
by  the  plunder  of  arms,  by  preventing  the  farmers  from  enlisting  in  the 
yeomanry,  by  seducing  the  soldiers  and  the  militia,  by  systematically 
paralysing  the  law.  But  with  the  political  movement  there  was  now  com- 
bined the  whole  system  of  Whiteboyism  and  Defenderism  -all  the  old 
grievances  about  tithes,  etc.,  taxes  and  rent,  which  had  so  often  stirred 
the  people  to  outrage — and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  whole  movement  hung 
a  vast  assisting  mass  of  aimless  anarchy  ;  of  ordinary  crime  ;  of  the  rest- 
lessness which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  great  poverty.' 

The  law  seemed  to  be  powerless.  The  few  magistrates  and 
resident  gentry  who  had  remained  in  the  country,  were  so 
terrified  by  the  outrages  and  murders  that  were  continually 
being  perpetrated  around  them,  that  they  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  towns.  Throughout  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Derry, 
Donegal,  and  Roscommon,  the  United  Irishmen  were  every- 
where at  work.  Vast  stores  of  arms  had  been  concealed ; 
innumerable  trees  cut  down  on  the  estates  of  the  gentry  to 
make  pike  handles  ;  and  vast  quantities  of  lead  stolen  to  cast 
bullets.  The  disorders  were  rapidly  spreading  to  other  coun- 
ties, and  on  March  9,  Camden  wrote  to  Pelham  that,  it 
effectual  measures  were  not  speedily  taken,  'the  North  of 
Ireland  will  not  be  the  only  part  of  this  kingdom  in  a  state 
little  short  of  rebellion.' 

Four  days  later  the  grave  and  eventful  step  was  taken  of 
laying  the  whole  of  Ulster  under  martial  law.  The  measure 
gave  rise  to  elaborate  debates  in  the  English  as  well  as  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  was  freely  denounced  both  by 
Grattan  and  by  Fox.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1798,  the  province  was  in  a  state  of  real, 
though  smothered  rebellion,  and  that  the  measure  was  justified. 
It  was  followed,  however,  by  enormous  excesses,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  military  and  of  the  people.  One  regiment,  the 
Ancient  Britons,  a  regiment  of  Welshmen,  rendered  itself  par- 
ticularly notorious  and   dreaded.     When   searching  tor  arms 
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aud  repressing  disturbances,  it  acted  with  the  utmost  severity 
and  often  cruelty.  The  yeomanry  who  were  employed  in  the 
same  work  and  of  whom  there  were  now  some  30,0U0,  horse 
and  foot,  and  the  Orangemen,  were  scarcely  less  dreaded. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  the  United  Irishmen  to 
spread  the  spirit  of  disaffection  and  to  prepare  for  rebelhou, 
in  anticipation  of  a  renewed  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French 
to  land  a  body  of  troops  iu  the  country,  were  incessant.  Many 
of  the  leading  conspirators  had  been  arrested  ;  but  on  May  17 
it  Avas  found  necessary  to  issue  a  new  proclamation,  placing  the 
Avhole  of  the  country  more  strictly  under  martial  law.  Refer- 
ence was  made  in  the  proclamation  to  the  existence  of  the 
seditious  conspiracy,  to  the  organisation  of  the  rebel 
army,  to  armed  parties  which  were  patrolling  the  country, 
and  to  the  failure  of  the  civil  authority  to  grapple  with 
the  existing  evils ;  and  officers  commanding  his  Majesty's 
troops  were  empowered  aud  ordered,  '  by  the  exertion  of  their 
utmost  force,'  to  suppress  the  conspiracy,  '  to  use  theii'  utmost 
endeavour'  to  discover  concealed  arms,  to  put  down  all 
traitorous,  tumultuous,  and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  to  bring 
to  punishment  all  persons  disturbing,  or  attempting  to  disturb, 
the  public  peace.  At  the  same  time  offers  of  free  pardon  were 
made,  on  certain  conditions,  to  all  who  had  joined  the  con- 
spiracy, and  had  not  been  guilty  of  certain  specified  crimes. 

It  was  thought  desirable  also  to  place  the  command  of  the 
military  forces  iu  stronger  hands.  The  post  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Ireland  was  therefore  offered  to  Lord  Cornwallis. 
That  officer,  notwithstanding  liis  disaster  at  Yorktown,  was 
still  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  generals,  but 
he  declined  the  overtures  of  the  Government ;  and  Generals 
Lake  and  Carhampton  remained  at  then*  posts.  A  similar  offer 
was  made  to  Cornwallis  on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion,  and  was 
again  declined.  Whether  his  acceptance  of  the  office  at  this 
period  would  have  prevented  the  rebellion  is  doubtful.  It 
might  probably  have  prevented  some  of  the  military  excesses 
that  followed.  But  whatever  the  result  might  have  been,  the 
feeling  against  the  Government  deepened,  fierce  religious  ani- 
mosities  burst    out,  and    crimes   and    outrages   of   all   kinds, 
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especially  of  burning  houses,  went  on  increasing,  all  over  the 
kingdom. 

'  It  would  be  difficult,'  writes  Mr.  Lecky,  '  to  conceive  a  more  dreary  or 
a  more  ignoble  picture  than  Ireland  at  this  time  presented.     The   Parlia- 
ment   had    lost   almost   every    quality    of   a    representative   body  ;    the 
Government  was  at  once  bigoted  and  corrupt,  and  steadily  opposed  to  the 
most  moderate  and  most  legitimate  reforms  ;  and  in  these  provinces  almost 
every  county  was  filled  with  knots  of  conspirators  and  incendiaries,  who 
were  trying  to  bring  down  on  their  country  a  foreign  invasion,  and  were 
stirring  up  the  people  to  rebellion  and  crime.     A  few  of  them  were  men  of 
genuine  enthusiasm  and  real,  though  certainly  not  extraordinary  talent, 
but  the  great  majority  were  mere  demagogues,  adventurers,  and  criminals 
— such  men,  as  in  days  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  ever  rise  to  the  surface — 
and  scarcely  one  of  them  had  the  smallest  right  or  title  to  speak  as  the 
representative  of  the  nation.      In  the  meantime  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
presented  the  most  melancholy  of  all  spectacles,  that  of  general,  rapid,  and 
profound  demoralisation.     Religious  animosities  were  steadily  increasing. 
The  old  ties  of  reverence  and  affection,  which,  in  spite  of  many  unhappy 
circumstances,  had  bound  the  poor  to   the  rich,  were  giving  way.     Crimes 
were  multiplying,  and  they  were  constantly  assuming  a  character  of  savage 
ferocity,  while  organised  outrage  was  encountered  by  a  military  repression 
which  often  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  law,  led  to  horrible  abuses,  and  was 
fast  demoralising  the  forces  that   were  employed  in  it.      It  was  evident 
there  was  no  sentiment  in  the  great  mass  of  the  poorer  Catholics  that  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  be  turned  into  a  serious  political  movement,  or  to 
bring  armed  forces  into  the  field,  though  there  was  a  vague  dislike  to  the 
English  race  and  name,  which  was  now  steadily  being  fanned.     But  in 
1797,  as  in  later  periods,  political  agitators  found  it  necessary  for  their 
purposes  to  appeal  to  other  than  political  motives — to  agrarian  grievances 
and  agrarian  cupidity  ;  to  religious  passions  ;  to  the  discontent  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  poverty  in  a  population  which  was  very  poor  ;  to  the 
panic  which  skilful  falsehood  could  easily  create  in  a  population  which  was 
very  ignorant.     All  these  engines  were  systematically,  unscrupulously,  and 
successfully  employed,  and  what  in  one  sphere   was  politics,  in  another 
soon  turned  into  ordinary  crime.     Camden  noticed  in  June  that  the  first 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  seemed  to  have  in  some  degree  lost  their  ascend- 
ancy, and  that   "a  set  of  lower  mechanics"  had   "the  greatest  sway." 
"The    plan  of  acting  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,"  he  added,   "  induces  in 
itself  such  necessary  caution,  and  the  regular  system  of   Committees  is  so 
detailed  that  it  becomes  extremely  easy  to  act  upon  it,"  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  leaders  was  in  consequence  little  needed.     M'Nally  noticed  that 
the  plan  of  Committees  and  "  splits  "  was  carrying  the  wish  for  the  French 
invasion,  the  military  spirit,  and  the  hatred  of  England,  through  all  the 
common  people.'     (vii.  380). 
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The  hopes  which  the  consph-ators  entertained  of  foreign 
assistance  seemed  on  the  point  of  realization.  Abeady  in 
April,  1797,  Lewins,  a  Catholic  attorney,  had  been  sent  by  the 
United  Irishmen  to  Hamburg  to  renew  the  negotiations  with 
Reinhard,  which  had  been  begun  in  the  previous  year  by  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  O'Connor.  Jagerhorn,  a  Swede, 
had  been  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  test  the  truth  of 
his  representations,  and  had  reported  favourably.  Hoche,  also, 
who  was  burning  to  renew  the  abortive  enterprise  of  the 
previous  December,  was  urging  the  Executive  Directory  and 
the  Minister  of  Marine  in  the  same  direction,  and  while  residing 
in  Hamburg  Lewins  had  opened  negotiations  with  Spain,  now 
an  ally  of  France,  and  anxious  to  strike  a  blow  at  England. 
In  June  a  fresh  agent  was  sent  over  by  the  United  Irishmen, 
M'Nevin,  a  Catholic  physician,  and  one  of  the  ablest  members 
of  their  executive ;  and  in  July  the  Government  was  informed 
by  its  secret  agents  that  the  most  unequivocal  assurances  had 
been  received  by  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  that  the 
French  Directory  had  agreed  upon  an  invasion  of  Ireland  'for 
the  purpose  of  absisting  the  natives  to  rise  in  arms,  and  throw 
off  the  English  yoke.'  At  the  same  time  a  powerful  Dutch 
fleet  was  known  to  be  fitting  out  at  the  Texel,  under  the 
command  of  General  Daendels  and  Admiral  De  Winter,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  Irish  coast. 

The  position  of  England  at  the  time  was  full  of  the  gravest 
peril.  One  by  one  her  Continental  allies,  ^vith  the  exception 
of  Portugal,  had  been  forced  to  separate  themselves  from  her, 
and  save  upon  the  sea,  France  was  everywhere  triumphant. 
Pitt,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  especially  by  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  war,  was  extremely  desirous  of  peace,  and  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  broken  off  in  1796  were  renewed. 
The  French  Directory,  however,  had  no  intention  of  coming  to 
a  settlement,  and  after  various  intrigues,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th 
fructidor.  Lord  Malmesbury,the  English  Ambassador,  was  ordered 
to  leave  France  within  twenty-four  hours.  Meanwhile  a  danger 
of  the  utmost  magnitude  had  arisen.  In  April  a  mutiny  broke 
out  in  the  Channel  Fleet  at  Spithead,  and  the  whole  of  the 
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ships  remaiued  iu  the  hands  of  the  mutineers  from  the  loth  to 
the  23d  of  the  month.  On  the  7th  of  May  it  broke  out  again, 
and  the  ships,  under  the  command  of  Parker,  sailed  for  the  Nore. 
Here  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  of 
the  Northern  Fleet,  which,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Duncan,  was  engaged  in  blockading  the  Dutch  near  the  Texel, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  14th  of  the  following  June  that  the 
mutiny  terminated.  Had  the  Dutch  Fleet  sailed  while  the 
mutiny  was  in  process,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  might  have 
happened.  Happily  both  the  Dutch,  and  the  French  who 
were  to  assist  them,  were  unprepared,  ill  informed,  and  perfectly 
passive.  '  The  winds,  which  bad  so  signally  defeated  the 
English  expedition  in  Bautry  Bay,  when  success  seemed  almost 
within  their  grasp,  once  more  assisted  the  English,  in  a  way 
which,  in  another  age,  would  have  been  deemed  manifestly 
providential.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  with  a  monotony 
which  rather  resembled  the  trade  winds  of  the  tropics,  than 
the  inconstant  climate  of  the  North,  the  wind  blew  steadily 
against  the  Dutch,  making  it  impossible  for  their  fleet  to  sail 
out  of  the  Texel.  A  concurrence  of  wind  and  tide  was  necessary 
for  it  to  do  so,  and  for  more  than  six  weeks  this  concurrence 
never  occurred.'  (Vol.  vii.  408).  Meantime  the  English  admiral 
received  reinforcements,  and  when  the  Dutch  did  set  sail,  it 
was  only  to  add  at  Camperdown  another  to  the  many  brilliant 
victories  of  the  English  Fleet,  and  to  increase  the  loss  which 
the  United  Irishmen  and  their  cause  had  already  sustained  in  the 
deaths  of  Carnot  and  Hoche,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
the  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  with  the  greatest  zeal. 

In  spite  of  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  however,  the  rumours 
of  an  invasion  were  still  very  constant,  and  the  work  of  arming 
the  people  continued.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief ;  but 
his  tenure  of  oflfice  was  short.  He  complained  of  the  inertness 
of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  army, 
and  after  one  or  two  tours  of  inspection,  resolutely  set  his  face 
against  the  whole  system  which  the  Government  was  pursuing 
for  the  suppression  of  outrages.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
hold  oflice  long.     His  differences  with  the  Government  cul- 
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minated  in  his  famous  general  orders,  issued  on  February  26, 
1798.  In  Government  circles,  both  in  England  and  in  Ii-eland, 
the  publication  of"  these  general  orders  produced  a  feeling 
approaching  to,  consternation.  He  was  supported  by  Lord 
Moira,  who  just  before  had  brought  forward  a  motion  deplor- 
ing the  violent,  tyrannical,  and  illegal  proceedings  of  the 
Government ;  but  the  storm  raised  was  too  strong  for  him. 
He  resigned  his  command,  and  left  Ireland  in  April.  A  month 
later  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

The  Irish  Government  were  well  informed  as  to  the  organi- 
zations, objects,  and  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  but  the 
want  of  legal  evidence  long  prevented  them  from  taking 
action.  They  felt  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  breaking  up 
the  organization  that  they  even  contemplated  the  extreme 
measure  of  proceeding  against  the  conspirators  by  an  Act  of 
Attainder.  At  last  they  obtained  the  evidence  required  from 
a  Catholic  gentleman  named  Reynolds,  who  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  Executive  of  Leinster.  It  is  said  that  he  first 
disclosed  the  secrets  of  his  fellows  on  learning  that  it  was 
intended  to  inaugurate  the  rebellion  by  the  capture,  or,  if 
necessary,  by  the  assassination  of  about  eighty  members  of  the 
Irish  Government,  among  whom  were  some  of  his  own  relatives. 
However  that  may  be,  he  disclosed  the  place  and  time  of 
meeting  of  the  Leinster  Executive,  and  on  March  12,  fifteen  of 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  were  arrested  in  the  house 
of  Bond,  the  treasurer  of  the  conspiracy.  Emmet,  Sweetman, 
Jackson,  and  M'Nevin,  who  were  not  included  in  the  fifteen, 
were  taken  almost  at  the  same  time.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
owed  his  escape,  it  is  said,  to  Reynolds,  to  whom  he  was  dis- 
tantly related.  Three  separate  attempts  were  made  to  murder 
Reynolds,  but  they  were  baffled  by  his  conspicuous  courage 
and  self-possession.  The  arrests  in  Dublin  on  the  12th  of 
March  were  followed  on  the  30th  by  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law  and  free  quarters.  This  proclamation  Mr.  Lecky 
says  '  was  undoubtedly  a  proximate  cause  of  the  rebellion.' 
Nevertheless,  he  admits,  '  there  was  no  longer  any  serious 
hope  of  preventing '  that  catastrophe.     He  continues  : — 

'  There  was  abundant  evidence  that  at  this  time  tens,  if  not  hundreds, 
XVII.  13 
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of  thousands  of  men  were  organised  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  enrolled 
in  regular  regiments,  with  their  officers,  their  arms  and  their  ammunition, 
and  only  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  which  was  expected  in 
April,  to  burst  into  open  rebellion.  Papers  were  flying  from  cabin  to 
cabin  announcing  that  the  deliverers  would  soon  be  on  the  sea  ;  that  the 
hour  of  struggle,  of  triumph,  and  of  vengeance  was  at  hand.'  He  adds  : 
'  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  rebels  afterwards  acknowledged  that  up  to  the 
proclamation  of  March  30,  the  process  of  arming  the  people  for  rebellion 
went  smoothly  on,  and  that  it  was  the  proclamation  and  the  measures  that 
followed,  tliat  alone  arrested  it.' 

What  these  measures  were  must  be  described  iu  the  his- 
torian's own  words  : — 

'  The  burnings  of  houses,  which  had  been  well-known  in  the  Nortli,  were 
now  carried  on  upon  a  yet  larger  scale  in  Leinster,  and  the  free  quarters 
formed  a  new  and  terrible  feature  in  the  system  of  military  coercion.  .  . 
District  after  district  was  proclaimed  and,  after  the  stated  interval,  the 
soldiers  descended  like  a  flight  of  locusts.  They  were  quartered  in  the 
best  of  the  houses  of  tlie  suspected  persons  in  proportion  to  the  supposed 
means  of  the  owners,  and  they  lived  as  in  an  enemy's  country.  Many  men 
were  ruined  by  their  exactions  and  depredations.  All  the  neighbouring 
houses  were  searched,  and  any  house  in  which  any  weapon  was  found  was 
immediately  burnt.  Many  others  were  burnt  because  the  owners,  terror- 
stricken  perhaps  by  the  violence  around  them,  had  abandoned  them,  or 
because  some  of  the  innumerable  seditious  papers  were  found  in  them. 
One  of  the  rebel  leaders  afterwards  described  how  in  one  small  corner  of 
Wicklow,  in  a  single  morning,  no  less  than  fourteen  houses  were  burnt  by 
a  single  man. 

'  Horrible  abuses  and  horrible  sufi"erings  inevitably  accompanied  these 
things.  Many  who  resisted,  and  not  a  few  it  is  said  who  did  not  resist, 
were  shot  dead  on  their  thresholds,  while  countless  families  were  deprived 
of  all  they  possessed  and  were  driven  homeless  into  the  world. 
Torture  was  at  the  same  time  systematically  employed  to  discover  arms. 
Great  multitudes  were  flogged  till  they  almost  fainted  :  picketed  and  half- 
strangled  to  extort  confessions.  Blacksmiths  were  the  special  objects  of 
suspicion  and  vengeance,  and  many  of  them  were  scourged  almost  to  death 
in  the  streets  of  the  villages  in  order  to  compel  them  to  state  what  pikes 
they  had  made,  and  to  reveal  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  consigned 
them.  .  .  .  More  than  one  victim  died  under  the  lash,  and  the  terror 
it  produced  was  to  many  even  worse  than  the  punishment.  .  .  .  Flogging 
to  extort  confession  appears  to  have  been  nowhere  more  extensively  or 
more  successfully  practised  than  in  Dublin  itself,  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  Government,  and  under  the  direction  of  men  who  were  closely  connected 
with  it.     A  plot  to  seize  Dublin  did  unquestionably  exist  ;  great  stores  of 
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pikes  had  been  accumulated,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were  discovered 
through  the  floggings.  The  riding  school  of  Beresford  was  well  known  as 
the  chief  scene  of  the  torture.  In  the  country,  it  is  said,  whole  villages 
were  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  slept  in  the  ditches  and  in  the  tields 
through  fear  of  outrages  from  the  yeomen. ' 

At  this  time  the  horrible  cruelty  known  as  the  'pitched  cap' 
was  extensively  used.     Mr.  Lecky  writes  of  it : 

'  It  had  been  the  habit  of  the  republican  party  in  Ireland,  as  in  France, 
to  cut  short  their  hair  as  a  distinctive  sign,  and  the  "croppies,"  as  they 
were  termed,  were  an  obvious  mark  for  military  violence.  The  torture  of 
these  men  soon  became  a  popular  amusemtnt  among  the  soldiers.  Some 
soldiers  of  the  North  Cork  Militia  are  said  to  have  invented  the  pitched 
cap  of  linen  or  thick  brown  paper,  which  was  fastened  with  burning  pitch 
to  the  victim's  head,  and  could  not  be  torn  off  without  tearing  out  the  hair 
or  lacerating  the  skin.  One  soldier  obtained  a  special  reputation  by 
varying  the  torture.  He  was  accustomed  to  cut  the  hair  of  the  victims  stil^ 
shorter,  to  rub  into  it  moistened  gunpowder  and  then  to  set  it  on  fire. 
Sometimes  also  an  ear  or  a  portion  of  an  ear  was  cut  off.' 

Mr.  Lecky  sums  up  his  judgment  of  these  severities  in  the 
following  sentences. 

*  It  was  a  desperate  policy,  and  it  had  desperate  results.  If  regarded 
purely  as  a  militarj^  measure,  it  was  certainly  successful,  but  it  must  be 
added  that  it  was  largely  responsible  for  the  ferocity  with  which  the  rebellion 
was  waged,  and  that  it  contributed  enormously  to  the  most  permanent  and 
deadly  evils  of  Irish  life.  The  hatred  and  distrust  of  law  and  Government, 
the  inveterate  proneness  to  seek  redress  by  secret  combinations  and  by 
barbarous  crimes,  the  savage  animosities  of  class  and  creed  and  party,  that 
make  Irish  Government  so  difficult,  were  not  created,  but  they  were  all 
immensely  sti'engthened  by  the  secrets  which  I  am  relating.  It  must  be 
added,  too,  that  if  martial  law  forced  the  rebellion  into  a  premature 
explosion,  and  thus  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with  it,  it  also 
undoubtedly  turned  into  desperate  rebels  multitudes  who,  if  they  had  been 
left  unmolested,  would  have  been,  if  not  loyal  subjects,  at  least  either 
neutral  spectators  or  lukewarm  and  half-hearted  rebels.'     (viii.,  32). 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  captured  in  the  house  of 
Murphy  in  Thomas  Street,  Dublin,  on  the  19th  of  May,  and 
died  in  prison  early  on  the  morning  of  June  4th,  from  a  wound 
he  had  received  in  the  struggle.  His  capture  was  of  immense 
importance.     The  insurrection  was  planned  for  the  23rd,  and 
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he  was  to  be  its  cuminauder.  As  a  member  of  a  great  aristo- 
cratic and  Protestant  family,  it  is  probable  that  if  he  had  ap- 
peared in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  rebel  army,  he  would  have 
evoked  the  rebellions  spirit  of  the  North,  which  the  fanatical 
priests  and  obscure  country  gentlemen  who  headed  the 
actual  outbreak  in  Leinster  entirely  failed  to  do.  His  arrest 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  two  brothers 
Sheares  and  of  Byron,  by  the  flight  of  Lawless,  and  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  new  Directory,  But  in  spite  of  these 
warnings  that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
insurrection,  numerous  outbreaks  occurred  in  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Meath  and  Kildare.  In  the  last  a  rebel  party,  num- 
bering, it  was  estimated,  about  1,000  men  and  commanded  by 
a  farmer  named  Michael  Reynolds,  whose  house  had  lately 
been  burnt  by  the  soldiers,  attempted  the  capture  of  Naas. 
On  the  same  day  a  body  of  300  rebels  attacked  Clane,  about 
three  miles  from  Naas,  Avhere  a  small  garrison  of  yeoinanry  and 
militia  was  stationed.  The  little  town  of  Prosperous,  three 
miles  from  Clane,  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  tragedy.  It  was 
held  by  about  70  soldiers  belonging  partly  to  the  North  Cork 
Militia  and  partly  to  the  Ancient  Britons,  and  was  attacked  by 
a  party  of  rebels  in  the  night  time.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were 
slaughtered  as  they  slept,  others  were  burnt  or  suffocated, 
while  of  the  rest  who  attempted  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  almost  every  one  perished.  The  principal  proprietor 
of  the  town  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  Similar  outbreaks  took  place  in  Carlow, 
Queen's  County,  and  Meath.  So  far,  however,  there  was  an 
absence  of  concerted  arrangement  in  the  movements  of  the 
rebels.  The  capture  of  their  leader  had  dislocated  their  plans. 
The  expected  capture  of  Dublin  had  failed.  The  desertion  of 
the  Catholic  militia,  which  had  been  counted  on,  had  not  taken 
place.  The  forces  on  the  side  of  the  Government  displayed 
an  unexpected  energy ;  and  the  plan  of  the  rebellion  was  for 
a  time  at  least  entirely  frustrated.  But  in  reality  the  rebellion 
had  not  begun. 

On  the   27th  of  April  the  great  and  prosperous  county  of 
Wexford  was  proclaimed  and  put  under  martial  law.     The 
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Avork  of"  disarmament  was  carried  on  Avith  the  usual  seventies 
and  outrages,  'not  by  the  passionless  and  resistless  force  of  a 
Avell  disciplined  army,'  bnt  mainly  by  small  parties  of  yeomanry 
and  militia  who  were  stimulated  chiefly  by  fear  and  religious 
hate.  '  Great  numbers  of  suspected  persons  were  flogged  or 
otherwise  tortured.  Some  Avere  strung  up  in  their  homes  to 
be  hanged,  and  then  let  down  half-strangled  to  elicit  confes- 
sion, and  this  process  is  said  to  have  been  repeated  on  the 
same  victim  as  often  as  three  times.  Numbers  of  cabins  were 
burnt  to  the  ground  because  pikes  or  other  weapons  had  been 
found  in  them,  or  because  the  inhabitants,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
clamation, were  absent  during  the  night,  or  even  because  they 
belonged  to  suspectedpersons,'  '  It  is  cei'tain,  however,' Mr.  Lecky 
adds, 'that  the  country  was  at  this  time  full  of  arms,  accumulated 
for  the  pui-pose  of  rebellion,  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
violent  measures  that  were  taken,  produced  the  surrender  of 
many  of  them.'  Unfortunately  the  military  forces  in  the 
country  were  altogether  inadequate.  According  to  Gordon, 
the  most  dispassionate  of  the  historians  of  the  rebellion,  there 
were  in  it  at  most  not  more  than  six  hundred  men  of  the  regular 
army  or  militia. 

At  last  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised.  It  was  unfurled 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  26,  at  Boulavogue,  between 
Wexford  and  Gorey,  by  Father  John  ]\Iurphy,  the  curate  of 
the  parish,  a  priest  who  had  been  educated  at  Seville.  The 
rebels  concentrated  themselves  on  two  hills  called  Oulart  and 
Killthomas.  Those  on  the  latter  were  quickly  and  easily 
dispersed  ;  but  those  on  the  former  had  by  the  following  day 
increased  to  about  4000  men,  and  were  under  the  command  of 
Father  Murphy.  They  were  attacked  by  Colonel  Foote,  with  a 
picked  body  of  110  men  belonging  to  the  North  Cork  Militia. 
At  the  first  onset  the  rebels  fled  ;  but  their  leader  succeeded 
in  rallying  them,  and  in  a  few  moments  almost  the  whole  of 
the  militiamen  were  stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground  ;  only  five 
of  them  succeeded  in  reaching  a  small  body  of  cavalry  which 
had  been  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  escaped  to  Wexford. 
The  efi'ect  of  this  defeat  was  instantaneous.  The  whole 
country  was  up  in  arms  at  once,  while  the  loyalists  fled  in  every 
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direction.  Fatlier  Murphy  followed  up  his  success  immedi- 
ately. The  same  night  he  encamped  on  Carrigrew  Hill,  and 
early  on  the  following-  day,  which  was  Whitmonday,  he  occupied 
Camolin,  where  he  found  700  or  800  guns.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Ferns,  and  resolved  to  attack  Enniscorthy.  It  was  captured 
shortly  after  midday,  after  three  hours  hard  fighting.  He  then 
moved  on  towards  Wexford.  A  detachment  of  the  royal  forces 
was  defeated  at  tlie  Three  Rocks,  three  miles  from  Wexford, 
on  the  morning  of  the  oOth,  and  before  the  day  was  over  the 
rebels  were  in  possession  of  the  chief  town  of  the  county. 
Here  they  at  once  threw  open  the  prison,  released  Bagenal 
Harvey,  and  appointed  him  by  acclamation  their  commander- 
in-chief. 

On  the  same  day  that  Enniscorthy  fell,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  rebels  took  up  a  position  on  the  top  of  Vinegar  Hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  Enniscorthy  stands.  Vinegar  Hill  has  a  bad 
name  in  Irish  history.  It  was  at  this  spot  and  at  this  time  that 
many  of  the  most  horrible  crimes  of  the  rebellion  were  com- 
mitted. '  Scarcely  any  other  spot  in  Ireland,'  writes  Mr. 
Lecky, '  is  associated  with  memories  so  tragical  and  so  hideous. 
The  country  around  was  searched  and  plundered,  and  great 
numbers  of  Protestants  were  brought  to  the  rebel  camp, 
confined  to  the  old  windmill,  or  in  a  barn  that  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  there  deliberately  butchered.'  The  proceedings 
were  largely  directed  by  priests.  '  Many  of  them,'  Mr.  Lecky 
writes,  '  were  collected  there.  The  mass  was  daily  celebrated, 
and  fierce  sermons  sustained  the  fanaticism  of  the  people.  A 
hot,  feverish  atmosphere  of  religious  excitement  prevailed,  and 
there  was  a  ghastly  mixture  of  piety  and  murder.'  All  the 
resources  of  superstition  were  employed  to  stimulate  the  courage 
of  the  people.  Father  Mui-phy,  who  was  in  command,  was 
believed  to  be  invulnerable  to  bullets,  and  to  be  under  divine 
protection. 

The  first  check  which  the  rebels  received  was  at  Newtown- 
barry,  on  June  6,  about  ten  miles  from  Enniscorthy.  On  the 
same  day  a  body  estimated  at  from  1000  to  4000  men  advanced 
upon  Gorey  from  Carrigrew  Hill,  where  Bagenal  Harvey  had 
pitched  his  camp.     They  were  met  by  a  body  of  troops  and 
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yeomanry  under  Lieutenant  Elliott  and  completely  routed. 
Two  days  later,  however,  Gorey  was  taken,  and  General 
Loftus,  who  had  come  to  its  relief,  was  forced  to  retreat  into 
•  the  County  of  Wicklow.  Meanwhile,  Bagenal  Harvey  was 
marching  on  New  Ross.  He  was  met  there  on  June  5  by 
General  Johnstone,  when  one  of  the  most  desperate  battles  of 
the  rebellion  was  fought.  For  some  time  the  victory  wavered. 
At  last  the  insm-gents  broke  and  fled.  The  carnage  which 
followed  is  said  to  have  been  shocking.  According  to  the  best 
accounts,  about  two  thousand  of  the  insurgents  were  slain. 
On  the  loyalist  side  the  loss  was  reckoned  at  two  hundred  and 
thirty  men. 

Ulster  remained  perfectly  passive.  So  did  the  Catholic 
province  of  Connaught,  and  the  great  Catholic  counties  of 
the  South.  The  tranquility  of  Ulster  was  remarkable.  It 
was  here  that  the  movement  which  had  culminated  in  the 
rebellion,  had  originated,  but  since  the  origin  of  the  move- 
ment a  great  and  enduring  change  had  come  over  the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  This  was  due,  as  Mr.  Lecky  points 
out,  to  a  concurrence  of  several  distinct  influences.  Among 
them  was  the  growth  of  the  Orange  movement,  '  which 
had  planted  a  new  and  rival  enthusiasm  in  the  heart  of 
the  disaffected  province,  and  universally  strengthened  the 
forces  opposed  to  the  United  Irishmen.'  Much  was  also  due 
to  the  success  of  long  continued  military  government,  to  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  Executive,  to  the  reports  which 
were  continually  arriving  of  the  way  in  which  the  Protestants 
were  being  treated  by  the  insurgents  in  Leinster,  and  above 
all  to  the  conduct  of  the  French.  Suspicion  had  already  been 
aroused  as  to  their  sincerity ;  and  when  the  quarrel  between 
France  and  the  United  States  ended  in  the  rupture  of  their 
diplomatic  relations,  and  almost  in  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  French  Revolution  had  been 
regarded  by  the  Northern  Presbyterians  received  a  complete 
check,  and  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  which  this  produced 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  tranquility  of  the  province. 
Some  inconsiderable  outbreaks,  however,  did  take  place ;  but 
they  were  swiftly  and  eiBfectually  put  down. 
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In  Wexford  and  the  adjoining  counties  the  insurrection 
still  went  on.  Though  the  rebels  had  been  defeated  at  New 
Ross,  their  army  had  not  dissolved.  Slowly  they  made 
their  way  unpursued  to  their  old  camp  on  Carrickbyrne 
Hill,  where  Bagenal  Harvey  first  heard  of  the  horrible  tragedy 
that  had  taken  place  at  Scullabogue.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion laying  down  for  the  rebels  most  stringent  rules  of 
discipline ;  but  his  days  as  a  commander  of  the  insurrectionary 
forces  were  numbered.  On  the  7th,  two  days  after  the  battle 
of  New  Ross,  he  was  deposed,  and  the  command  given  to 
Philip  Roche,  a  priest  of  gigantic  stature  and  strength,  and 
'  abundantly  gifted  by  natui-e,'  it  is  said, '  with  all  the  qualities 
that  the  post  required.'  From  the  hill  of  Slyeeve-Keelter, 
where  the  change  in  the  command  was  made,  the  rebel  forces 
moved  on  the  10th  to  Lacken  Hill,  where  they  remained  for 
several  days  unmolested  and  almost  inactive.  The  other  great 
body  of  rebels  who,  under  Father  John  Murphy,  had  defeated 
General  Loftus  on  the  4th,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
their  victory,  had  wasted  precious  days,  feasting  upon  their 
spoil,  trying  persons  accused  of  Orangei-sm,  plundering  and 
burning  houses.  Had  they  pressed  on,  there  would  have  been 
little  or  nothing  to  check  them  between  Wicklow  and  Dublin. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  little  garrison  of  Arklow, 
which  had  fled  after  the  disaster  at  Gorey,  had  returned  ;  rein- 
forcements had  arrived,  and  the  rebels  at  last,  perceiving  the 
mistake  they  had  made,saw  that  a  strenuous  effort  must  be  made 
to  take  the  place.  Reinforcements  were  obtained  from  Vinegar 
Hill  and  other  places,  and  on  the  9th  a  great  host,  estimated  by 
some  at  30,000  men,  but  by  General  Needbam  who  commanded 
the  royal  forces,  at  19,000,  marched  from  Gorey  upon  Arklow. 
The  battle  which  followed  was  fierce  and  bloody  ;  but  in  the 
end,  after  fighting  from  6  o'clock  until  8.30,  the  rebels  were 
driven  back  and  fled  in  disorder.  Among  the  slain  was  Father 
Michael  Murphy,  who  had  led  his  men  to  battle  waviug  above 
his  head  a  green  flag,  emblazoned  with  a  great  white  cross, 
and  with  the  inscription  '  Death  or  Liberty.' 

During    all  this  time  of  anxiety  the  Government  and  the 
loyahsts  continued  undiminished.      Hundreds  of  famihes  left 
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the  C'onntiy,  aud  Lady  Camden  was  sent  to  England.  But 
the  battle  of"  Avklow  was  the  last  in  which  the  insurgents 
had  any  chance  of  success.  A  few  days  later  they  evacuated 
Gorey  and  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  country.  On  the 
19th,  Father  Philip  Roche,  who  still  occupied  a  height  near 
New  Ross,  was  attacked  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
whole  of  the  insurrectiouary  forces  in  the  county  of  Wexford 
now  began  to  concentrate  themselves  at  two  points, — the 
Three  Rocks,  near  Wexford,  and  Vinegar  Hill.  Troops  were 
at  last  arriving  from  England,  and  a  great  combined  move- 
ment was  speedily  devised  by  General  Lake  for  surrounding 
the  camp  on  the  latter.  On  June  21,  the  Hill  was  stormed 
from  several  sides  by  an  army  of  from  13,000  to  14,000  men, 
supported  by  a  powerful  body  of  artillery.  '  For  an  hour  and 
a  half,'  says  Mr.  Lecky,  '  the  rebels  maintained  their  position 
with  great  intrepidity,  but  then,  seeing  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  being  surrounded,  they  broke  and  fled  in  wild  con- 
fusion to  Wexford,  leaving  the  camp  which  had  been  stained 
with  so  much  Protestant  blood  in  the  hands  of  the  troops. 
Thirteen  small  cannon  were  taken  there,  but  own'ng  to  the 
inexperience  of  the  gunners  aud  the  great  deficiency  of 
ammunition,  they  had  been  of  little  use.  The  loss  of  the 
King's  troops  in  killed  and  wounded  appears  to  have  been  less 
than  a  hundred  ;  while  that  of  the  rebels  was  probably  five  or 
six  times  as  great.'  Enniscorthy  was  taken  at  the  same  time, 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  the  capture  of  Wexford. 

Father  Philip  Roche  was  still  at  his  old  encampment  at  the 
Three  Rocks  on  the  19th,  aud  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  he 
summoned  the  whole  of  the  armed  population  of  Wexford  to 
join  him  in  an  attack  on  General  Moore,  who  Avas  marching 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Ross  to  assist  in  the  assault 
on  Vinegar  Hill  and  had  been  delayed.  The  two  forces  met 
the  same  afternoon  at  Gofisbridge,  and  after  a  sharp  engage- 
ment the  insurgents  were  beaten  back,  and  retired  to  the 
Three  Rocks.  It  was  on  the  same  afternoon,  while  the 
leaders  and  the  bulk  of  the  armed  population  were  absent 
fighting  against  General  Moore,  that  the  massacre  of  Wexford 
Bridge  took  place.     Under  the  leadership  of  Dixon  and  his 
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wife,  the  mob  broke  open  the  gaol  and  market  house,  and  took 
possession  of  the  prisoners  who  were  confined  there,  and  led 
them  to  the  bridge.  Here  they  murdered  them  in  batches  of 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty,  to  the  number  of  ninety-seven,  many 
of  them  being  thrown  off  the  bridge  into  the  Slaney  on  the 
pike  point.  But  the  end  was  nearly  come.  Three  armies  were 
marching  upon  the  town,  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  after  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  for  twenty-three  days,  it  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  King. 

Unfortunately  the  evil  policy  which  had  for  some  time 
directed  the  Government  of  tlie  country,  was  still  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Lake,  who  was  in  command  of  the  loyalist 
forces,  instead  of  holding  out  hopes  of  clemency,  '  now,  as 
ever,  acted  with  a  brutal,  stupid,  and  un discriminating  severity, 
that  was  admirably  calculated  to  intensify  and  to  prolong  the 
conflagration.'  Father  PhiUp  Roche,  persuaded  that  the 
rebellion  was  hopeless,  desired  to  negotiate  for  his  troops  at 
the  Three  Rocks  a  capitulation  like  that  of  the  rebels  at  Wex- 
ford, and  in  order  to  do  so  boldly  came  down  alone  and 
unarmed.  But  he  was  seized,  maltreated,  tried  by  court 
martial,  and  hanged  off  Wexford  Bridge.  The  result  was  that 
the  main  body  of  the  rebels  on  the  Three  Rocks,  whose  ranks 
had  been  thinned  by  desertions,  but  who  still  numbered 
between  5000  and  6000  men,  at  once  marched,  under  the 
command  of  Father  John  Murphy,  to  Carlow,  'to  add  one  more 
bloody  page  to  the  rebellion.'  They  obtained  a  slight 
advantage  over  some  troops  who  attempted  to  prevent  their 
passage  of  the  Barrow.  But  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion  was 
rapidly  dying  out.  Their  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the 
mass  of  the  population  failed,  and  their  reception  was 
everywhere  chilling.  On  the  26th  they  were  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Sir  Charles  Asgill  on  Kilconney  Hill,  and  lost 
over  1000  men  and  ten  cannon.  They  had  still  force  enough, 
however,  to  fight  their  way  through  Scollogh  Gap  into  the 
county  of  Wexford;  but,  having  lost  thuir  leader,  they  were 
completely  demoralised,  and  speedily  dispersed.  Other,  but 
smaller,  parties  of  the  rebels  were  still  in  arms.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  June  25,  Hacketstown,  Avhich  lies  just  within  the  borders 
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of  the  county  of  Carlow,  was  attacked,  when  what  has  been 
called  '  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  contest '  of  the  rebellion 
was  fought.  Seven  days  later  another  bloody  aflfair  took 
place  at  Ballyraheen  Hill.  For  some  weeks  a  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  William  Aylmer,  kept  up  in  Kildare  a  sort  of  pre- 
datory guerilla  war,  as  did  also  another  party  in  Wicklow, 
commanded  by  a  Protestant  farmer  named  Holt.  But  the 
people  were  not  with  them ;  sometimes  they  were  actively 
against  them  ;  aud  on  the  3rd  of  July,  the  day  after  the  affair 
at  Ballyraheen,  a  proclamation  was  inserted  in  the  Dublin 
Gazette  authorising  the  King's  generals  to  give  protection  to 
such  insurgents  as  surrendered  their  arms,  and  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance. 

Lord  Camden  had  by  this  time  resigned  the  viceroyalty,  and 
had  been  succeeded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  his  predecessor,  united  in  himself  the  two  offices  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  Commander-in-Chief.  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  arrived  in  Dublin  on  June  20,  the  day  before  the  capture 
of  the  rebel  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill.  But  the  whole  merit  of 
suppressing  the  rebellion  belongs  to  his  predecessor.  His  own 
task  he  found  was  more  that  of  restoring  order  and  checking 
crime  than  that  of  reconquering  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  his  task  was  that  of  restraining  the  violent 
and  sanguinary  spirit  which  was  astir  against  the  surviving 
leaders  of  the  rebellion.  Most  of  these  men  had  already  been 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned.  Some  of  them  had  also  been 
executed,  among  others  M'Cann,  Henry  and  John  Sheares, 
Redmond,  and  Father  Kearns,  but  about  eighty  others  were 
still  lying  in  the  prison  of  Dublin.  Referring  to  the  work  of 
these  men,  and  to  the  loud  demand  there  was  for  their 
execution,  Mr.  Lecky  writes  : — 

'  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  an  extremely  sanguinary  spirit  had  at 
this  time  been  aroused  among  the  Protestants  of  Dublin,  and  of  the 
counties  which  had  been  desolated  by  the  rebellion.  It  is  a  spirit  which, 
in  all  times  and  races  and  countries,  has  followed  such  scenes  of  carnage  as 
I  have  described.  ...  I  cannot,  however,  regard  the  strong  feeling 
which  was  shown  against  sparing  the  lives  of  the  chief  authors,  organisers, 
and  promoters  of  that  rebellion,  as  merely  an  evidence  of  this  sanguinary 
disposition.     No  one  who  has  an  adequate  sense  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
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suffering  which  the  authors  of  a  rebellion  let  loose  upon  their  country,  will 
speak  lightly  of  their  crime,  or  of  the  importance  of  penalties  that  may 
deter  others  from  following  in  their  steps.  Misplaced  leniency  is  often 
the  worst  of  cruelties,  especially  in  a  country  where  the  elements  of  turbul- 
ence are  rife  ;  where  the  path  of  sedition  has  an  irresistible  fascination  to  a 
large  class  of  adventurers  ;  where  a  false,  sickly  sentiment  throws  its 
glamour  over  the  most  commonplace  and  even  the  most  contemptible  of 
rebels.  ...  In  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  the  broad  distinction 
which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  draw  between  political  and  other  crimes,  is 
both  pernicious  and  untrue.  There  is  no  sphere  in  which  the  worst 
passions  of  human  nature  may  operate  more  dangerously  than  in  the 
sphere  of  politics.  There  are  no  crimes  which  produce  vaster  and  more 
enduring  sufferings  than  those  which  sap  the  great  pillars  of  order  in  the 
State,  and  destroy  that  respect  for  life,  for  property,  and  for  law,  on  which 
all  true  progress  depends.  So  far,  the  rebellion  had  been  not  only  severely, 
b\it  mercilessly  suppressed.  Scores  of  wretched  peasants,  who  were  much 
more  deserving  of  pity  than  of  blame,  had  been  shot  down.  Over  great 
tracts  of  country,  every  rebel's  cottage  had  been  burnt  to  cinders.  Men 
had  been  hanged  who,  although  they  had  been  compelled  or  induced  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  rebellion,  had  comported  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  had  established  the  strongest  claims  to  the  clemency  of 
the  Government.  But  what  inconsistency  and  injustice,  it  was  asked, 
could  be  more  flagrant  than  at  this  time  to  select  as  special  objects  of 
clemency,  the  very  men  who  were  the  authors  and  organisers  of  the  re- 
bellion— the  very  men  who,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have  reaped  its 
greatest  rewards  ? ' 

He  adds : 

'  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  evil  they  had  produced,  and 
they  were  immeasurably  more  guilty  than  those  who  had  already  perished. 
They  had  thrown  back,  probably  for  generations,  the  civilisation  of  their 
country.  They  had  been  year  by  year  engaged  in  sowing  the  seed  which 
had  ripened  into  the  harvest  of  blood.  They  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  bring  down  upon  Ireland  the  two  greatest  curses  that  can  afflict  a  nation 
— the  curse  of  civil  war  and  the  curse  of  foreign  invasion  ;  and  although  at 
the  outset  of  their  movement  they  had  hoped  to  unite  Irishmen  of  all 
creeds,  they  had  ended  by  lashing  the  Catholics  into  frenzy  by  deliberate 
and  skilful  falsehood.  The  assertion  that  the  Orangemen  had  sworn  to  ex- 
terminate the  Catliolics  was  nowhere  more  prominent  than  in  the  news- 
paper which  was  the  recognised  organ  of  the  United  Irish  leaders.  The 
men  who  had  spread  this  calumny  through  an  ignorant  and  excitable 
Catholic  population  were  assuredly  not  less  truly  murderers  than  those 
who  had  tired  the  barn  of  Scullabogue  or  killed  the  Protestants  on  Wex- 
ford Bridge.' 
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The  Speciker,  Sir  John  Pamell,  and  the  general  sentiment  of 
Dublin,  were  Tiolentlj  opposed  to  any  clemency  being  shown. 
On  the  other  hand  Lord  Cornwallis  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
effusion  of  blood  and  to  close  the  rebellion.  Lord  Clare 
(Fitzgibbon)  threw  his  great  influence  on  the  side  of  clemency, 
and  the  result  was  that  seventy  of  them  were  allowed  to  go 
into  exile. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  rebellion  been  suppressed  than 
a  new  trouble  arose,  or  rather  an  old  trouble  was  renewed. 
(Jnce  more,  in  response  to  the  applications  of  Wolfe  Tone  and 
Lewins,  the  French  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  Ireland, 
and  no  fewer  than  three  expeditions  were  fitted  out  to 
effect  a  landing  on  the  Irish  coast.  The  first,  consisting  of 
three  frigates  and  1,036  soldiers,  left  the  island  of  Aix  on 
August  6,  four  days  after  Nelson's  great  victory  of  the  Nile. 
Its  commander,  Humbert,  cast  anchor  in  Killala  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Mayo,  on  August  22,  and  on  the  same  evening  the 
troops  he  had  brought  with  him  landed.  The  entorprize  was 
hopeless  from  the  beginning,  though  after  the  'race  of  Castle- 
bar,'  where  the  troops  under  General  Hutchinson  fled  panic- 
stricken,  the  French  were  joined  by  a  number  of  insurgents. 
But  on  September  7,  844  of  the  French  soldiers  surrendered  to 
Lake  and  Cornwalhs,  and  the  rebellion  was  speedily  quelled. 
In  the  second  Napper  Tandy  was  the  principal  figure.  His 
attempt  to  raise  Donegal  was  absolutely  abortive,  and  fleeing 
to  Hamburg,  he  was  surrendered  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  third  expedition  was  commanded  by  Admiral 
Bompard  and  General  Hardy,  with  whom  was  Wolfe  Tone, 
on  board  the  '  Hoche.'  It  consisted  of  ten  vessels,  and  close 
on  3000  soldiers.  On  the  14th  of  September  it  started  from 
Brest,  and  after  a  long  and  circuitous  passage  of  twenty-three 
days  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Swilly.  A  power- 
ful English  fleet  bore  down  upon  it  on  the  12th  of  October. 
The  '  Hoche '  and  three  other  vessels  were  taken,  and  the  rest 
fled.  When  the  prisoners  were  landed  Wolfe  Tone  was  immedi- 
ately recognised  among  them.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial  at 
DubHn  on  November  10,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the 
12th,  but  anticipated  the  executioner  by  cutting  his  throat  with 
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a  penknife  he  bad  concealed  about  bim.  Tbe  squadron  wbicb 
bad  lauded  Humbert  in  Killala  Bay  reappeared  tbere  on 
October  27,  but  when  Savary,  the  Admh-al,  learned  that  all 
was  over,  he  hastily  weighed  anchor,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
France,  though  hotly  pursued  by  some  English  vessels. 

Tbe  rebellion  had  not  yet  subsided  when  tbe  English 
Ministry  made  up  their  minds  that  the  time  bad  come 
when  the  governing  system  of  Ireland  must  at  all  hazards 
be  changed,  and  announced  their  project  of  a  legislative 
Union,  Dr.  M'Nevin  and  other  Irish  writers  have  charged 
the  Government  with  deliberately  fomenting  the  rebellion  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  project.  But,  as  Mr.  Lecky  points  out, 
'  tbe  accusation  is  too  wildly  extravagant  to  require  a 
lengthened  refutation.'  'Very  few  Englishmen,'  he  adds, 
'  will  believe  that  Pitt  was  capable  either  of  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  deliberately  kindling  a  great  rebellion,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  his  favourite  measure,  or  of  the  extreme 
tolly  of  doing  this  at  a  time  when  all  the  resources  of  England 
were  strained  to  the  utmost  in  a  desperate  and  most  doubtful 
contest  with  the  mighty  powers  of  Napoleon.'  Nevertheless,  as  he 
further  adds,  there  was  just  enough  truth  in  the  charge  to  make  it 
appear  plausible  to  willing  ears.  Pitt  and  other  leading  English 
statesmen  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  a 
legislative  Union,  and  of  its  necessity  for  the  safety  of  the 
empire,  but  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  they  had  been 
equally  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  carry  such  ameasure  could 
only  result  in  failure.  The  scenes  of  horror  which  accompanied 
the  rebellion  seemed  to  them  to  have  produced  the  requisite 
change  in  political  opinion,  and  Pitt  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
pressing  forward  the  accompHsbment  of  his  design.  His  plan 
was  to  include  three  other  measures : — tbe  admission  of 
Catholics  into  Parliament,  the  endowment  of  their  priesthood 
under  conditions  that  gave  a  guarantee  for  their  loyalty,  and 
the  commutation  of  tithes.  These  measures  were  unquestion- 
ably of  very  great  importance  and  the  whole  plan  was  broad 
and  statesmanlike.  In  some  parts  it  was  wise  and  necessary, 
but  to  be  of  service  and  to  accomplish  its  end  it  required  to  be 
passed  as  a  whole.     Unfortunately,  but  one  part  of  it  was  car- 
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ried  through,  and  when  the  Union  became  law,  the  three 
measures  which  were  intended  to  accompany  it,  and  were 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  Union,  were  entirely  dropped. 
Whether  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  King  and  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs  Pitt  could  have  carried  them  is  open  to 
question.  Mr.  Lecky  is  of  opinion  that  he  could,  and  in  the 
following  passage  expresses  his  judgment  on  his  action  and 
results. 

'  The  reader  .  .  .  may  conclude  that  the  continued  disaffection  of 
Ireland  was  due  much  less  to  the  Union  or  to  the  means  by  which  the 
Union  was  carried,  than  to  the  shipwreck  of  the  great  measures  of  concilia- 
tion which  ought  to  have  accompanied  it,  and  which  were  intended  to  be 
its  immediate  consequence.  The  policy  which  Pitt  proposed  to  himself 
Avas  a  noble  and  a  comprehensive,  though  a  sufficiently  obvious  one  ;  but 
when  the  time  came  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
shown  himself  lamentably  deficient  both  in  sagacity  and  in  the  determina- 
tion of  a  great  statesman.  Nor  is  it,  I  think,  possible  to  acquit  him  of 
grave  moral  blame.  However  culpable  was  the  manner  in  which  he  forced 
the  Union,  there  can  be  at  least  no  reasonable  doubt  that  his  motives  were 
then  purely  patriotic  ;  that  he  sought  only  what  he  believed  to  be  the  vital 
interests  of  the  Empire  and  not  any  personal  or  party  object.  There  was 
no  question  of  receiving  votes,  or  of  turning  a  minority  into  a  majority,  or 
consolidating  a  party,  or  maintaining  an  individual  ascendancy.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  alloy  of  personal  ambition  was  equally  absent,  when 
he  cast  aside  so  lightly  the  three  great  Catholic  measures  on  which  the 
peace  of  Ireland  and  the  success  of  the  Union  mainly  depended.  It  is  in- 
deed probable  that  he  disguised  from  himself  the  presence  of  such  motives, 
and  that  they  were  in  truth  largely  blended  with  public  considerations. 
The  difficulties  of  his  position  were  very  great — the  strain  of  gigantic  and 
disastrous  war  ;  an  obstinate  and  half-mad  King  ;  a  hostile  Church  ;  a 
divided  Cabinet.  He  may  easily  have  persuaded  himself,  that  it  was  a 
great  public  interest  that  he  should  continue  at  the  helm  while  the  storm 
Avas  at  its  height,  and  that  he  Avould  be  able  in  a  near  future  to  accomplish 
his  desio;ns.' 


*a 


The  reader  may  agree  with  these  strictures  or  he  may  not.  With 
the  effect  of  Pitt's  action  in  dropping  the  measures  it  is  different. 
Canning  is  said  to  have  advised  Pitt  that  unless  he  could  carry 
Emancipation  along  with  the  Union,  he  had  better  abandon  it. 
Events  have  justified  the  advice.  Great  and  undoubted  bene- 
fits have  resulted  to  Ireland  from  its  union  with  Great  Britain ; 
but  as  a  measure  of  conciliation  the  Act  by  which  it  was 
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brought  about  has  enth-ely  failed.  x4n  opportunity  was  lost. 
Other  moral  and  political  influences  began  to  arise  which  have 
added  immensely  to  the  difficulty  of  a  wise  and  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  most  perplexing  problem  in  modern  British  politics. 
One  of  the  brightest  and  most  confident  expectations  on  the  part 
of  those  who  urged  on  the  Union  was  that  it  would  have  the 
efi'ect  of  taking  Irish  afi'airs  out  of  the  domain  of  English  faction. 
No  expectation  was  ever  more  signally  falsified.  '  There  has 
scarcely,'  says  Mr.  Lecky,  '  been  a  period  since  its  enactment, 
in  which  Irish  questions  and  Irish  votes  have  not  been  made 
the  chief  weapons  in  party  conflicts;  and  with  the  appearance 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  a  separate  Irish  party,  ostenta- 
tiously indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of  the  Empire,  the  evil 
has  been  immensely  aggravated.' 

The  following  are  his  concluding  sentences: — 

'  There  is  no  fact  in  modern  history  more  memorable  than  the  contrast 
between  the  complete  success  with  which  England  has  governed  her  great 
Eastern  Empire,  with  more  than  200,000,000  inhabitants,  and  lier  signal 
failure  in  governing  a  neighbouring  island,  which  contains  at  most  about 
3,000,000  disaffected  subjects.  Few  good  judges  will  doubt  that  the  chief 
key  to  the  enigma  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Irish  affairs  have  been  in 
the  very  vortex  of  English  party  politics,  while  India  has  hitherto  lain  out- 
side their  sphere,  and  has  been  governed  by  upright  and  competent  ad- 
ministrators, who  looked  only  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  The 
lessons  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  Irish  failure  are  many  and  valuable. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  folly  of  conferring  power  when  it  is 
certain  to  be  misused,  and  of  weakening  in  the  interest  of  every  political 
theory  or  speculation,  those  great  pillars  of  social  order,  on  which  all  true 
liberty  and  all  real  progress  ultimately  depend.'  - 

This  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  writer,  who,  in  the 
present,  is  best  acquainted  with  Irish  affairs  and  the  Irish  people, 
and  from  whom  we  have  received  by  far  the  fullest  and  best 
account  of  the  events  out  of  which  the  present  imbroglio  has 
arisen.  It  deserves  attention  also  as  the  mature  and  dis- 
passionate conviction  of  a  singularly  sagacious  and  cautious 
mind. 
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GERMANY. 

Deutsche  Rundschau  (October,  November,  December). — 
In  the  first  and  second  of  these  numbers  Professor  Haeckel 
figures  prominently  as  the  contributor  of  a  most*  interesting 
sketch  which  he  entitles  '  Algerian  Reminiscences.'  In  the  first 
and  more  scientific  sections  he  deals  with  the  north  of  Africa,  in  its 
former  geological  connection  with  Europe,  and  from  this  he  passes 
on  to  a  consideration  of  the  two  native  races  which  now  inhabit 
it,  and  of  their  future  prospects.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  is 
led  is  that  the  Arabs  are  gradually  dving  out  and  seem 
destined  to  disappear  altogether.  The  Kabylian  tribes,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  believes  to  be  reserved  for  greater  things,  though 
whether  as  independent  masters  of  the  soil,  or  merely  as  elements 
of  a  new  Franco-Berber  'race,  he  does  not  attempt  to  prophesy. 
Next  comes  an  examination  of  what  France  has  done  for  Algeria, 
and  here  the  author  deserves  praise  for  the  fairness  with  which 
he  handles  a  delicate  subject.  On  the  whole  his  judgment  is 
very  favourable  to  France.  In  justification  of  it  he  contrasts 
the  past  with  the  present  state  of  the  colony,  and  pleads,  in 
extenuation  of  the  mistakes  which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been 
made,  that  they  are  probably  no  greater  than  have  been 
committed  elsewhere,  and  might  possibly  have  been  committed 
here  by  either  Encrlish,  Dutch,  or  Germans.  The  second 
instalment  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  description  of  scenery  and  a 
narrative  of  personal  adventures,  including  the  writer's  being 
four  times  arrested  as  a  Prussian  spy.  The  whole  concludes 
with  a  statement  of  Professor  Haeckel's  views  with  regard  to  an 
equable  division  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  when  Turkey 
has  been  swept  away  from  the  map. — Going  back  to  the  October 
number,  we  have  to  notice  an  essay,  or  rather,  a  lecture  which 
is  no  less  interesting  for  its  subject  than  for  its  author.  It  was 
found  amongst  the  literary  remains  of  the  late  Wilhelm  Soberer, 
and  deals  with  Achim  von  Arnim.  When  addressing  his 
German  audience  the  lecturer  began  with  the  statement  that 
for  his  subject  he  had  chosen  a  man  whose  very  name  was 
probably  unknown  to  many  of  them,  although  he  took  rank 
amongst  the  most  imaginative  poets,  the  best  citizens,  the  noblest 
patriots,  the  most  glorious  men  that  Germany  ever  produced. 
This  may  be  taken  to  mean  that,  in  this  country  what  he  says 
with  regard  to  Arnim  will  have  all  the  attraction  of  novelty  for 
XVII.  14 
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the  great   majority  of  readers.     It  may  suffice  to  say  here  that 
Arnim's   chief    merit    was   that    he   was   one   of    those    who,   in 
the    early  years    of    the    century   devoted    himself,   as    did    the 
brothers  Grimm,  to  collecting  and  publishing  the  legends  and 
ballads     current     amongst     the     people. — Following     this,     we 
have  a  paper  from   Herr  J.  Reiuke,  who  communicates  and 
explains   in  a  popular   and   pleasing   way  the  result  of  the 
labours  carried  on  during  the  last  twenty  years  at  the  marine 
stations  established  along  the  German  coast,  as  along  our  own, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  more  exact  information  concerning 
the  sea,  with  its  flora  and  fauna. — Herr  Gustav  Cohn  comes 
next  with  a  paper  on  'Co-operative  Stores  in  England.'     His 
materials  are  mainly  drawn  from  English  official  reports. — The 
substance   of  Vice-Admiral  Batch's  article   on  Hehgoland  is 
that  the  value  to  Germany  of  this  new^  acquisition  depends 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  the  fleet  available  for  its  defence. — 
The  iSTovember  part  brings  amongst  other  readable  items,  a 
sketch  of  special  interest  to  English  readers.     It  is   entitled 
'  German  Drama  in  the  16th  Century,  and  Prince  Hamlet  of 
Denmark.'      The    '  Hamlet '   here   referred   to    is    a   mangled 
version  which  very  early  found  its  way  to  Germany  with  the 
travelhng  companies  of  English  players,  and  about  Avhich  there 
used  to  be  some  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be  a  German 
version  of  an  older  'Hamlet '  upon  which  Shakespeare  founded 
his  tragedy. — Still  more  directly  English  is  the  paper  w^hich 
Herr  Heinrich  Albrecht  devotes  to  the  question  of  '  Homes  for 
the  Poor.'     At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  the  writer  to  add 
that  he  does  not  hmit  himself  to  wdiat  w^e  may  call  the  English 
aspect  of  the  subject,  but  deals  with  it  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  large   German  towms,  notably  Berlin,   Hamburg,   and 
Fraidvfurt.      The  article    runs   through    two    numbers. — Herr 
Adolf  Frey  dedicates  a  few  w^ell  and  feelingly  written  pages 
to  the  memory  of  the  German,  or  rather  Swass  novelist,  Gott- 
fried Keller,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1890. — 
A    contribution    particularly   worth   reading   is   that    entitled 
'  Erinneruugen    aus    der   Franzosenzeit,'    the    '  Time    of    the 
French '  being,   of   course,  that  of  the  invasion    and  partial 
occupation    of    Germany   by   Napoleon.      The   reminiscences 
consist  of  two  distinct  parts.     In  the  first  we  have  a  narrative 
of  the  experiences  of  one  of  the  many  Germans  who,  when  the 
chance  of  war  had  made  French  subjects  of  them,  were  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  '  grande  armee.'     It  reads  like  a 
chapter  from  one  of  Erckmann-Chatrian's  novels.     The  second 
is  a  description  by  an  eye-witness  who,  however,  was  not  a 
combatant,  of  the  Battle  of  Leipzig,  or  rather,  of  Leipzig  shortly 
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before  aud  during  the  battle. — lu  the  December  uumber  the 
general  reader  will  probabl,y  turn  first  to  the  historical  essay 
headed  '  Robespierre's  Fall.'  As  regards  mere  facts  it  contaiDS 
nothing  but  what  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written  may  be  gathered  from  the  anonymous  author's 
concluding  lines.  'And  so,  of  the  man  of  whom  Hamel 
wished  to  make  a  Saint,  Louis  Blanc,  a  thoughtful  statesman, 
Michelet,  a  tragic  figure  Avorthy  of  Shakespeare,  and  whom  the 
majority  of  the  historians  of  his  own  country  think  themselves 
bound  to  treat  with  a  certain  amount  of  reverence,  there  re- 
mains little  more  than  a  fanatical  doctrinaire,  whose  strength 
of  will,  based  on  boundless  self-conceit,  stood  in  crpng  dispro- 
portion to  his  capacity.' — A  semi-military  article  by  Major  Otto 
Wachs  deals  with  the  highways  from  England  to  India. — '  A 
Day  at  Ascension'  is  a  very  readable  sketch  by  Professor  Otto 
Krihnmel. — Finally,  in  a  paper  which  appeals  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively  to  specialists,  Herr  Eugene  Schneider  deals  ^vith 
the  new  Italian  Criminal  Code. 

Wester.maxxs  Moxats-Hefte  (October,  November,  Decem- 
ber).—  The  first  of  these  three  numbers  opens  with  an  excellent 
novelette  by  Herr  Adalbert  Meinhardt.  It  is  followed  by  one 
of  those  descriptive  sketches  which  this  magazine  has  made  its 
specialty.  In  this  case  the  subject  chosen  is  Athens,  and  were 
the  text  itself  less  interesting  than  Herr  Ludwig  Pietch  has 
made  it,  the  series  ot  eleven  illustrations  which  accompanies  it 
would  give  it  considerable  value. — Herr  Ludwig  Geiger,  who 
appears  next  on  the  table  of  contents,  contributes  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Goethe's  sister  Cornelia.  In  itself  it 
does  not  contain  anything  very  striking ;  it  is  nevertheless  of 
some  value,  as  bringing  more  clearly  and  vividly  before  us 
one  about  whom  less  has  hitherto  been  wiitten  than  about  any 
other  of  those  who  were  closely  connected  with  the  poet. — 
The  interest  of  Herr  Walter  Schwarz's  paper  on  '  Miniature 
Portraits '  lies  less  in  his  treatment  of  a  rather  technical  sub- 
ject than  in  the  quaint  illustrations  by  which  it  is  enriched, 
and  amongst  which  we  note  one  in  particular,  that  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  or,  as  her  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Austin  Dobsou  is 
pleased  to  style  her,  Mademoiselle  Marie  de  Corday. — Under 
the  title  '  Der  Hohlenfund  vou  Spy,'  there  is  an  anthropological 
paper  by  Herr  Rudolf  Scipio,  who  describes  the  peculiarities 
of  the  prehistoric  remains  discovered  at  Spy,  in  Belgium,  in 
1886,  and  compares  them  with  the  famous  Neanderthal  skull. — 
There  are  few  characters  under  which  Frederick  the  Great 
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has  not  been  made  to  figure,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  bad 
not  yet  been  presented  to  posterity  as  an  architect.     It  is  as 
such  that  Herr  CorneHus  Gurhtt  here  introduces  him.     If  he 
scarcely  succeeds  in  showing  that  the  king  possessed  any  very 
special   technical    knowledge,    he    makes    it    plain    that   he 
possessed  very  definite  views  as  to  what  he  wanted  done  by 
his  architects,  and  did  not  by  any  means  let  them  have  it  all 
their  own  way.     Here,  too,  we  have  to   call  attention  to   a 
particularly  interesting  set  of  illustrations. — The  number  for 
November  devotes  considerable  space  to  further  instalments  of 
the  descriptive  sketches  'Athens'  and  'The  Environs  of  Vienna.' 
— Of  com.plete  articles,  that  which  will,  doubtless,  prove  most 
attractive  is  the  sketch  which   is  devoted  to  Alfred   Krupp, 
whose  name  is  so   well-known  in   connection  with  the  steel 
foundry  of  Essen,  and  in  which  Herr  Geitel  traces  the  gradual 
development  of  the  now  immense  establishment. — Oue  of  the 
last  and  most  interesting  victims  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Andre  Chenier,  is  the    subject   of  a   sympathetic    and    well- 
written  sketch  by  Herr   Seidl.     Tlie  gifted  poet  was  born  in 
17G2,  in  Constantinople,  where  his  father,  who  had  settled  as  a 
merchant  and  married  a  Greek  lady,  was  consul  at  the  time. 
At  an  early  age  Andre  was  sent  to  France,  his  father  having 
destined  him  for  a  military  career.     The  young  man,  whose 
tastes  lay  iu  a  very  difi'erent  direction,  wore  the  uniform  for 
about  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  literature.      When 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  his  indignation  at  the  outrages  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  liberty  found  expression  in  both  prose 
;ind  verse.     Some   of  the  letters  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Journal  de  Paris  were  so  outspoken  that  they  led  to  his  arrest, 
which,  in  those  days,  meant  conviction  before  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal,   and  prompt   execution.       He  was   sent  to   the 
scaffold  in    1794,  together  with   another  poet,  Jean   Rouver. 
On  their  way  they    are   said  to  have   recited   the    dialogue 
between    Orestes    and    Pylades,   from    Racine's  Andromache. 
Tradition    also    has   it   that,    as   Chenier    drew   near    to    the 
scaffold  he  struck  his  brow  witli  his  hand,  exclaiming,  '  Et 
pourtaiit  il  y  avait  quelque   chose  la ! '      His   poems,    which 
are      not      very      numerous,    are     chiefly      remarkable     for 
the     classical    spirit    which     pervades     them.      The     object 
which  he  set  himself  is  well  defined  in  one  of  his  own  lines : 
'  Sur  des  pensers  nouveaux  faisons  des  vers  antiques.' — The 
last  of  the  three  numbers  contains  another  article  of  the  same 
kind.     Barnave,  to  whom  it  is  devoted,  had  already  acquired 
a   high  reputation   in   his  native  town,  Grenoble,   when    the 
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Revolution  broke  out.     He  was  elected  to  represent  Dauphiue 
in   the    States  G-eneral,  and    acquired  considerable  influence 
and  popularity  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  his  ardent  love  for 
liberty.     Having  been  seat  as  coininissioaer  to  Varennes,  after 
the   arrest  of  Louis  XVL,   he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  same 
carriage  as  the  King,  to  whom,  and  to  Marie-Antoinette,  he 
showed  the   greatest  consideration  and  respect.       This   was 
looked  upon  as  desertion  from  the  popular  cause.    Later,  after 
the   events  of  the  famous   10th  of  August,  it  was  said  that 
documents  had  been  found  which  proved  him  to  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  Court  party.     In  spite  of  an  eloquent 
defence,  which  ranks  as  his  masterpiece,  he  was  condemned 
and  executed  in   1792,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. — Frederick 
again  !     It  would  really  seem  as  though  it  were  considered 
treason  in  editors  to  regret  anything  bearing  his  name  in  the 
title.     At  any  rate,  there  is  probably  no  exaggeration  in  stat- 
ing that  no  quarter  passes  without  bringing,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  magazines  which   come  before  us,  something  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with   him.     Nobody  questions  his  right  to 
the  wreath  with  which  his  grateful  countr3'men  delight  to  re- 
present him.     But,  it   becomes  objectionable  when  thrust  in 
our  faces  so  persistently,  and  what  is  worse,  for  no  special 
purpose.     Here,  for  example,  we  have,  '  Frederick  the  Great's 
Accession  to  the  Throne.'     It  is  well  meant,  and  possibly  con- 
tains something  which  has  not  been  said  before.     But,  if  such 
be  the  case,  the  simple  reason  is  that  the  minute  details  given 
are  really   quite  insignificant  in  themselves,  and  of  the  kind 
which,    as   a   rule,   even   patriotic    writers    do    not   think   it 
necessary  to   preserve. — Herr   Richard   Garbe   contributes   a 
sketch   whicb   he  entitles,  '  A  Dark  Page  in  the  History  of 
Indian  Civilisation,'  and  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
Thugs.      As   the    English    work   from    which   he    draws   his 
materials  was  published  in  1836,  it  may  be  said  without  un- 
fairness, that  in  this  country,  at  least,  the  paper  vnW  scarcely 
possess  the  charm  of  novelty. — Another  article  which,  were  it 
only  for  the   excellent   illustrations    which  accompany  it,  is 
well  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  first  instalment  of  Herr  Salomon's 
description  of  Pompeii. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher  (October,  November,  December). 
— The  quarter  begins  with  a  long  academic  dissertation  on 
one  single  word,  the  adjective  '  Still voll,'  a  German  neologism 
which  may  be  translated  by  the  familiar  Enghsh,  '  stylish,' 
of  which  it  may  very  possibly  be  a  translation  or  adaptation. 
— The  title, '  Auch  ein  Bismarck,' — Another  Bismarck — is  given 
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by  Dr.  AYeber  to  an  essay  iu  ^\'bich  he  sketches  the  career  of 
a  member  of  the  Wurtemberg  branch  of  the  family  to  which 
the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  belongs.  The  one  fact 
which  lends  some  interest  to  the  paper  is  that  this  Bismarck 
was  a  captain  of  light  cavalry  in  the  army  corps  of 
Massena,  and  fought  against  Germany  on  the  side  of  Napoleon, 
of  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  an  enthnsiastic  admirer. — In 
an  article  dated  from  London,  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  compares 
the  condition  of  German  with  that  of  English  workmen,  with 
a  view  to  proving  the  falsenesss  of  the  assumption  that  it  is 
better  in  this  country  than  in  other  countries,  particularly  the 
so-called  military  monarchies  of  EurojDe.  It  may  suiSce  to 
indicate  the  respective  advantages  which  he  considers  each  to 
possess  over  the  other.  On  the  Englisli  workman's  side  they 
are  that  the  working  classes  are  free  from  direct  taxation, 
that  they  enjoy  an  almost  unlimited  freedom  of  speech, 
meeting,  and  co-operation,  that  they  are  not  bound  to 
military  service,  and,  finally,  that  they  are  free  from  the 
small,  burdensome  supervision  which  German  administra- 
tion brings  with  it.  As  against  this  the  German  workman 
possesses  the  franchise,  he  is  protected  from  the  adulteration 
of  food  and  drink,  he  pays  less  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
he  can  more  easily  become  a  house  proprietor  than  in  England, 
his  education  is  better,  finally,  he  has  the  benefit  of  State  in- 
surance. Further,  the  author  himself  considers  the  military 
service  to  which  he  is  bound  to  be  a  distinct  advantage,  though 
he  recognises  the  possibility  of  a  divergence  of  opinions  on 
this  point. — An  article  very  much  more  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, we  might  add  amusing,  than  at  first  sight  appears,  is  that 
which  Herr  Hessen  devotes  to  the  rule,  or  to  avoid  ambiguity, 
the  sway  of  the  German  Nominative.  The  point  which  he 
brings  out,  is  what  every  student  of  German  must  have 
noticed,  the  tendency  to  avoid  declining  nouns,  or,  we  might 
say  to  avoid  the  genitive.  He  also  touches  upon  what  he  con- 
siders the  wrong  use  of  verbs.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  his  remarks  are,  here,  quite  justifiable.  To  give  an 
English  equivalent,  he  considers  it  incorrect  to  say,  '  Cooper's 
"  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  is  interesting,'  and  would  have  '  are ' 
instead.  Either  form  is  clumsy,  but  assuredly  his  is  not  either 
better  sounding  or  more  correct  than  the  other. — The  first 
item  on  the  table  of  contents  of  the  November  part  is  a  critical 
essay  on  a  writer  of  whom  it  is  justly  said,  in  the  opening  lines, 
that  the  majority  of  even  cultured  people  are  content  to  call 
her  one  of  Germany's  great  poets,  and  to  leave  her  works  un- 
read on  their  book-shelves.      This  is  Elizabeth  Annette  von 
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Droste-HiilshofF.  She  was  born  near  Miiuster  in  1798  and  died 
snddenly  of  heart  disease  in  1848.  Her  poems  are  character- 
ized by  singular  force  and  originality.  She  has  been  called 
the  poet  of  the  heath  and  of  solitude,  and  shows  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  throwing  a  halo  of  poetic  beauty  about  scenes 
which  to  the  ordinary  eye  seem  dull  and  desolate.  Her  treat- 
ment of  the  legends  and  traditions  of  her  Westphalian  home 
is  no  less  powerful;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  anony- 
mous essayist  has  done  good  service  in  making  this  attempt, 
not  indeed  to  rescue  her  name  from  oblivion,  for  that  is  remem- 
bered, but  to  direct  attention  to  her  works. — A  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  same  number  is  that  in  which  a  scheme  for  the 
organization  of  labour  is  propounded.  Its  main  feature  is  a 
modified  socialism,  according  to  which  workmen  would  be 
admitted  to  a  share  of  profits.  As  a  preliminary,  however, 
there  is  a  division  of  the  working-class  into  three  sections — the 
old  workers,  the  workers,  and  the  apprentices.  The  first  of 
these  would  alone  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  wages,  and  would,  in  addition,  be  permanently 
engaged.  This  security  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  simple 
Avorkers  to  qualif}^  themselves  for  admission  into  the  superior 
class.  As  regards  apprentices,  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  obli- 
gatory on  them  to  serve  as  such  for  a  fixed  number  of  years — 
five — and  during  that  time  a  part  of  their  earnings  would  be 
banked  for  them.  Various  objections  which  might  be  urged 
against  this  scheme  are  duly  met  and  answered,  and  altogether 
the  paper  is  a  most  instructive  one. — A  paper  of  considerable 
antiquarian  interest  is  that  which  Professor  Kriiger  entitles 
'  A  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  Fourth  Centur5\'  It  is 
based  on  a  work  published  about  three  years  ago  in  Rome, 
S.  Silvice  Aquitance  Peregrinatio  ad  Loca  Sancta  ex  Codice 
Arretino,  edid.  J.  F.  Gamurrini. — The  article  by  Admiral 
Batsch,  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  in  our  summary  of 
the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  October,  has  drawn  a  reply  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Reinhold  Wagner.  His  view  is  that  Heli- 
goland is  perfectly  capable  of  being  fortified,  and  he  actually 
gives  a  plan  of  a  harbour  which  he  thinks  would  serve  for  the 
purpose,  besides  affording  safe  shelter  for  a  fleet. — In  the  same 
number  Dr.  Max  Beheim-Swarzbach  has  an  erudite  and  in- 
structive essay,  of  which  the  title  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
scope,  '  Homer  in  German  Literature.' — Finally,  we  have  also 
to  mention  'Goethe's  Glaubwurdigkeit  in  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,'  by  Herr  Karl  Kochendorfler,  and  '  Pflicht  Exemplare 
und  Fachbibliotheken,'  which  bears  the  signature  of  Dr. 
Franke. 
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Theologische  Studien  und  KrituvEX  (Zweites  Heft,  1891). 
— The  first  article  in  this  number  will  prove,  we  thiuk,  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  to  theological  students — to  those  among 
them,  at  least,  who  do  not  carry  wnth  them  into  their  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  the  idea  that  they  must  find  in  Old  Testa- 
ment words  and  phrases,  only  New  Testament,  or  even  nine- 
teenth century,  concepts.  It  is  entitled,  '  Das  Wesen  der 
Siihne  in  der  alttestamentlichen  Opfertora,'  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  Herr  Dr.  A.  Schmoller  of  Heilbronn.  It  is  a  scholarly 
and  painstaking  effort  to  determine  the  exact  shade,  or  shades, 
of  meaning  the  verb  kapper  and  its  derivatives  expressed  or 
conveyed  to  the  Jewish  mind  in  Old  Testament  tiiues.  That 
they  did  not  convey  the  idea  we  now  attach  to  the  words 
'  atone,'  '  atonement,'  is  pretty  generally  admitted.  That 
the  ethical  element,  at  least,  now  implied  in  these  words  in 
theological  language,  w^as  not  in  their  Hebrew  equivalents,  is 
certain.  But  what  was  it  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  Jcappara,  and  especially  with  the  yom  kippiirim, 
efi'ected  ?  Did  they  merely  '  cover '  from  the  sight  of  God 
the  defilement  contracted  by  sin  or  levitical  impurity,  or 
cleanse  it  away,  or  ^vhat?  Dr.  Schmoller  carefully  examines 
the  passages  w^here  the  words  kapper,  or  its  derivatives,  occur, 
first  in  the  Biblical  waitings  other  than  those  that  concern 
themselves  specially  with  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  or  with  the 
ritual  of  the  Temple ;  then  in  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel ;  and, 
finall}^,  in  the  various  documents  that  are  united  in  the  Mosaic 
Law  proper,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  modern  critics 
have  to  a  large  extent  agreed  to  date  them.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  summarize  the  results  of  this  examination,  for  the  pas- 
sages examined  by  Dr.  Schmoller  must  be  read  in  extenso  to 
appreciate  in  any  degree  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them. 
— The  other  principal  article  is  also  of  perhaps  equal  impor- 
tance to  New  Testament  students.  It  deals  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  have  in  Mark's  Gospel  an  original,  or  the 
original  work,  or  a  later  redaction  of  it.  It  is  the  language  of 
the  parables  that  is  brought  here  en  evidence.  The  title  of  it 
is  '  Die  Parabelrede  bei  Marcus,'  and  it  is  by  Prof.  L.  Weiss  of 
Gottingen. — The  other  papers  are  '  Zinzendorfs  Bezichungen 
zur  romischen  kirche,'  by  Bernhard  Becker  ;  '  Zur  korrespon- 
denz  der  Papste  mit  den  Sultan  en  und  Mongolenchaueu  des 
Morgeulandes  im  Zeitalter  der  Kreuzziige,'  by  R.  Rohricht ; 
'  Drei  Luther-Brief e,'  contributed  and  edited  by  Herr  Pfarrer 
Enders ;  '  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  altesten  prot. 
Eherechts ' ;  and  Lobstein's  '  La  doctrine  de  la  saiute  Gene,' 
is  reviewed  by  Herr  Dr.  Kirn. 
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BUSSIA. 

ROOSKAHYAH  Mysl — Russian  Opinion — (September,  October, 
November,   and  December,    1890). — Tlie    September   number 
contains  (1)  the  conclusion,  as  promised,  of  Mr.  D.  N.  Mauin- 
Sibiryak's  tale  'Three  Issues,'  in  63  pages;  (2)  an  essay  by  Mr. 
I.  I.  Ivanyoukoff  on  the  '  Significance  of  the  Berlin  Conferences 
on  the  Labour  Question';  (3)  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  M.  Watson's 
essay  on  '  Portugal  and  her  Literature ';  (4)  also  tlie  conclusion 
of  Mr.  N.  M.  Astyrefi^'s  '  Short  Description  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Population  of  Eastern  Siberia';  and  (5)  a  review  of  Mr, 
John  Morley's    Walpole,  by  A. — The  September  and  October 
numbers  contain  the  conclusion  of  the  '  Materials  for  a  History 
of  Russian  Society.' — The  September,  October,  and  November 
numbers  conjointly  provide  us  with  (1)  'Pavlofski  Outhnes,'  a 
narrative  by  Mr.  V.  G.  Kopolenko,  complete  in  108  pages;  and 
(2)  '  Scientific  Views '  on  (1)  The  Marine  Zoological  Estabhsh- 
ment  at  Naples ;  (2)  The  right  of  citizens  to    Governmental 
instruction  in  Science;  and  (3)  Russian  Turkestan,  contributed 
respectively  by  Messrs.  A,  I.  Sirebitski,  M.  I.  Broon,  and  V. — 
In  the  September,  October,  and  December  numbers  '  Outlines 
of  Russian  Life  '  are  still  furnished  by  Mr.  N.  V.  Shelgoonoff. — 
The  September,  October,  November,  and  December  numbers 
provide  us  with  the  standing  courses  of  1.  '  Poetry,'  of  which 
we  have  five  pieces,  two  by  Mx.  L.  I.  Palmin,  and  one  each 
respectively   by  Messrs.  D.   S.  Merezhkofski,  Eugene   Latski, 
and    A.    Fedoroff,    and   a   most    spirited    translation    of    the 
Second    Canto    of     Lord    Byron's    '  Childe    Harold,'    in     32 
pages,  by  Mr.  P.  A.  KozloS",  who  furnished  the  First  Canto 
to  the  January  and  February  numbers  ;  2.   '  Foreign  Review,' 
which  is,  as  usual,  treated  very  scantly,  outside  politics  having, 
aj)parent]y,  small  attraction  for  the  editor  o^  Rooskahyah  Mysl; 
3.  '  Home  Review,'  Avhich  is  naturally  more  exhaustive,  com- 
prising allusions  to  juridical,  civil,  and  commercial  questions  ; 
and  4.  the  '  Bibliographic  Division,'  which  gives  us  notices  in 
(1)  Belles-lettres,  of  twelve  works  ;  (2)  History,  Memoirs,  and 
Archaeology,  eleven  works  ;  (3)  Philology,  Ethnography,  and 
Travel,    twentj'-nine    works ;     (4)    Political    Economy    and 
Statistics,  nineteen  works  ;  (5)  Jurisprudence,  four  works  ;  (6) 
Naturalism,  five  works  ;  (7)  Rural  Economy,  five  works  ;   (8) 
Medicine,  four  works ;  (9)   Elementaries,    twenty-six    works  ; 
(10)   Books   of  Information,   six    works;     (11)   Criticism    and 
Publicism,  seven   works ;   (12)  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Pedagogy,  nine  works;  (13)  Technics,  five  works;  and  (14) 
Periodicals,  eleven  works. — The  October  number  contains:   1. 
'  A  New  Contribution  for  Illuminating  Old   Questions,'  by  Mr, 
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S.  Y.  Kapoostin  ;  and  (2)  '  Educational-Literary  Activity  of  N. 
S.  TikhonravoiF,'  a  bibliographic  outline  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Yazy- 
kofF. — V.  M.  K.  in  the  October  and  November  numbers  gives 
us  an  essay  '  On  the  History  of  German  Literature  in  the  19th 
Century.' — Mr.  M.  S.  Koraylin  still  continues  his  enquiry  and 
elucidation  of  '  Serious  Moments  in  the  History  of  the  Papacy 
in  the  Middle  Ages,'  in  the  October  and  December  numbers. — 
The  October,  November,  and  December  numbers  contain  : 
(1)  '  The  Abode  of  the  Muses,'  a  memorial  of  visits  to 
Toledo,  by  Mr.  V.  L  Nemirovich-Danchenko,  complete ; 
and  (2)  '  Contemporary  Art,'  devoted  to  reports  of  the 
Moscow  theatres,  in  which  we  are  glad  to  see  Shake- 
speare still  holds  his  place,  being  represented  by  his  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor. — The  November  number  contains  specially  : 

(1)  'On.  Certain  International  Assemblies  in  the  Year  1889,' 
by  Count  L.  A.  Kamarofski ;  (2)  'Outline  of  Community 
Order  in  Ishimski  District  of  the  Government  of  Tobolsk,'  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Kaufmann ;  (3)  '  Padeni  Speranski,'  an  historical 
episode,  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Youzhakoflf ;  and  (4) '  Correspondents  and 
Publicists,'  a  hearty  paper  of  61  pages,  by  Mr.  G.  L  Oospenski. — 
The  November  and  December  numbers  contain  jointly :  a 
review  by  Mr.  P.  G.  VinogradofF  of  The  American  Common- 
wealth,  by  James  Bryce,  translated  by  Y.  N.  Nevydomski. — 
The  December  specialties  consist  of  (1)  'New  Materials  for  a 

Biography  of  A.  N.  Ostrofski,'  by :  (2)  '  Idylls,'  by  Mr. 

Henry  Senkevich,  translated  from  the  Polish  by  V.  M.  L. ;  (3) 
'  Questions  on  Contemporary  Armaments,'  by  Count  L.  A. 
Kamarofski;  (4)  'How  can  Emigrants  be  carried  to  Siberia?' 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Isahyeflf ;  and  (5)  '  On  the  Development  of  Know- 
ledge in  Germany,'  by  I.  K. 

Vestnik  Evropy  —  Messenger  of  Europe  —  (September, 
October,  November,  and  December,  1890). — The  specialties  of 
the  September  number  consist  of  (1)  'Gymnasium  Reform  in 
Sweden,'  an  interesting  paper  of  35  pages  by  Mr.  Anton 
Okolski ;  (2)  an  essay  by  Mr.  G.  I.  Potatin,  on  the  question  of 
Russian  origin,  entitled  '  Mongolian  Relation  concerning 
Gheser-Khan  ' ;  (3) '  His  Excellency's  Secretary,'  a  short  tale  or 
outline  (<>cherk)  by  Mr.  I.  Potapenko ;  (4)  a  review  of  0. 
Ogouofski's '  History  of  Russian  Literature,'  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Pyj^in ; 
(5)  a  review  of  the  well-known  Pan-slavist  Mr.  S.  T.  Aksa- 

koflf's  '  History  of  my  Acquaintance  with  Gogol,'  by  A.  V n  : 

and  (6)  an  editorial  prospectus  of  a  new  publication  entitled 
'  Lives  of  the  Elders.' — The  September  and  October  numbers 
contain  (1)  'Cambridge  University,'  by  Mr.  I.  A.  Kleyber;  and 

(2)  '  Questions  of  Quit-rent  Politics,'  a  Russian  trouble  not  very 
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nnlike  that  of  which  we  have  experieuce  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  L. 
Slonimski. — The  September,  October  and  November  numbers 
take  part  in  (1) '  Gustavus  IV.  and  Catherine  II.  in  1790,'  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Brikner.  This  historical  essay  was  alluded  to  in  our  last 
issue,  having  commenced  in  the  August  number:  it  is  uow 
completed ;  and  (2)  the  lengthy  romance  '  Lobanofshchin,'  of 
which  Mr.  V.  ShilofF  has  completed  the  two  parts. — The 
September,  October,  and  December  numbers  treat  us  to  a 
little  '  Poetry,'  of  which  Messrs.  F.  Chervinski  must  be  credited 
with  four  pieces  (Shakesperian  sonnets,  nos.  97,  61,  ^'o,  and 

64) ;  0.  M va  with  two  pieces,  one  of  which  is  a  spirited 

translation  of  M.  Coppe's  '  L'Homme-AfSche ; '  and  N.  Minski, 
A.  Apookhtin,  and  A.  M.  ZhemchoozhikofF,  with  one  piece 
each. — In  the  total  four  numbers  conjointly  we  have  the  usual 
(1) '  Home  Review,'  which  treats  of  matters  of  domestic  interest, 
including,  among  other  things,  a  New  arrangement  concerning 
Church  Schools  ;  the  Law  regulating  Country  Banks  ;  and  the 
Indispensableness  of  reinforcing  the  Council  Representation 
with  the  intelligent  masses.  (2)  '  Foreign  Review,'  which  is 
largely  occupied  in  German  affairs,  (3)  The  '  Literary  Review.' 
(4)  'New  Foreign  Literature.'  (5)  The  '  Society  Chronicle  ' 
occupies  69  pages,  and  treats  of  Liberalism  :  the  Condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Odessa;  the  Plan  for  instruction  in  elementary  gym- 
nasia of  the  Russian,  French,  and  German  languages ;  and  other 
matters.  (6)  '  Bibliographic  Leaves '  give  us  on  the  paper  covers 
notices  of  twenty  additional  literary  works,  which  notices,  as 
well  as  the  works  themselves,  are  worthy  of  a  better  and  more 
durable  position. — The  only  speciality  in  the  October  No.  is 
'  The  first  triumph  of  Bismarck,'  a  review  by  Mr.  K.  K.  Arseneiff 
of  H.  von  Sybel's  work,' Die  Begrimdung  des  Deutschen  Reiches 
durch  Wilhelm  I. — The  October,  November,  and  December  Nos. 
contain  :  (1)  A  novel  by  Mr.  N.  D.  AkhsharoomofF,  entitled  'A 
New  Country,'  extending  over  120  pages.  The  new  country 
is  named  Izhorin.  (2)  'My  Recollections,'  in  127  pages,  by  Mr. 
F.  I.  BooslahyefF;  and  (3)  'Literary  Recollections  and  Corres- 
pondence,' in  126  pages,  by  A.  V-n. — The  November  No.'s 
specialities  are ;  (1)  A  technical  paper  '  On  the  Education  of 
Women  in  Russia  for  the  Medical  Profession,'  by  I.  V,  Berteu- 
son;  (2)  '  On  the  Indebtedness  of  Russian  Landowners,'  a  letter 
to  the  Editor  by  Prince  D.  V.  Drootskoi-Sokolninski ;  and  (3) 
'  Happy  Thoughts,'  or  '  Fortunate  Opinions  of  N.  N.  StrakhofF,' 
a  letter  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  V.  S.  SoloviefF. — The  November 
and  December  Nos.  possess  jointly  only  an  essay  '  On  the  Pro- 
tection of  Peasant  Landowners,'  by  Mr.  L.  Z.  Slonimsky. — 
The  December  Nos.  specialties  are  ten  in  number :  (1.)  '  On 
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Rural  Service,'  by  Anna  A.;  (2.)  '  N.  V.  Gogol  and  his  letters  to 
V.  A.  Zbookofski,'  by  Mr.  V.  Sheuroke ;  (S!")  'A  Hundred  Years 
Ago,'  by  A.  E. ;  (4.)  '  A  German  Original  and  a  Russian  Copy,' 
by  Mr.  V.  S.  Solovieff;  (5.)  'New  Essay  on  the  History  of 
French  Criticism,'  by  Mr.  K.  K.  ArseniefF;  (6.)  'The  Last  Works 
of  N.  I.  Kostomaroft",'  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Pypiu  ;  (7.)  '  On  the  Super- 
fluity and  Allurement  of  Protectionism,'  by  Z — 1;  (8.)  'Execu- 
tion of  the  Government  Lists'  or  Budgets,  for  1889,  by  0. ;  (9.) 
'Materials  of  Journalistic  Statistics;'  and  (10.)  'Catalogue  of 
Contents  of  the  25  Years  Volumes  of  the  Vestnik  Evropy,'  the 
two  together  reaching  to  174  pages. 

VopROSi  Philosophii  I  PsYCHOLOGiT. — The  first  paper  of 
the  third  number  'Outline  of  the  Timer  Life  of  Lermontoff, 
according  to  his  writings '  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  life  of  the 
Russian  poet,  who  was  by  the  way,  of  Scottish  extraction ; 
began  his  life  with  high  promise  but  ended  it  in  a  duel  in  his 
26th  year,  a  despairing  pessimist!  The  beginnings  of  evil  came 
from  a  standing  enmity  between  his  father  and  grandmother, 
both  of  whom  dearly  loved  the  youth  and  sought  his  welfare,  but 
yet  through  their  mutual  hatred  gave  him  tlie  first  distrust  of 
humanity.  The  process  of  disillusion  thus  begun  Avent  on  till 
Lermontoff  said  that  '  he  could  only  look  to  the  future  with  fear, 
look  back  with  anguish,  and  look  round  as  a  criminal  ordered  for 
execution  to  see  if  any  face  bore  traces  of  a  kindred  feeling.'  In 
such  circumstances  enjoyment  was  sought  only  as  an  alleviation 
of  sorrow,  and  the  poet  gladly  ended  his  hopeless  life  full  of 
distrust  of  his  kind,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  duel ! — The  second 
paper  is  on  the  significance  and  the  problems  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  by  M.  Lyutoslavskie.  The  writer  points  to  the  fact 
that  philosophers  occupy  themselves  greatly  more  with  the  history 
of  philosophy  than  scientific  men  with  the  history  of  the  sciences 
tliey  study,  and  points  in  proof  to  the  vast  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  even  exists,  an  international 
journal,  '  Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,'  which  has 
tliis  subject  as  its  aim.  Such  a  great  interest  existing  in 
Philosophy  and  its  history,  our  author  seeks  to  show,  first,  what 
is  the  difference  betwixt  philosophy  and  the  other  sciences  ;  and 
secondly,  what  are  the  causes  which  interest  the  students  of 
philosophy  in  its  history.  The  main  difference  between  philosophy 
and  other  sciences  is  to  be  found  in  the  subjective  nature  of  the 
conceptions  which  belong  to  the  former  as  contrasted  with  the 
objective  character  of  those  of  the  other.  Hence  the  History  of 
Philosophy  is  a  chart  of  development  of  the  human  spirit,  and  has 
interest  for  all  students  of  human  nature  and  its  developments.    In 
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philosophy  are  to  be  found  many  germs  of  thought  anticij)ative 
of  undiscovered  mysteries  of  science.  The  History  of  Philosophy 
illustrates  the  different  moods  tempers  and  phases  of  Imman 
nature.  The  progress  of  the  other  sciences  as  classical  philology 
has  helped  in  the  accurate  development  of  philosopliy  and 
increased  its  interest. — On  this  follows  a  lengthened  and  well 
reasoned  critique  of  the  Empirical  Beginnings  of  Morality  by 
M.  L.  Lopatiu.  These  beginnings  are  found  ni)t  in  man  only, 
but  in  all  animated  Nature.  Rooted  in  tradition,  and  having 
natural  factors  in  human  life,  as  Bentham  says,  Nature  has 
placed  humanity  under  the  direction  of  two  lofty  powers — 
'  Suffering  and  Pleasure.'  Looking  at  the  latter  our  autlior 
traces  the  course  of  Hedonism,  but  shows  that  it  necessarily 
involves  the  presence  of  its  antagonist  power.  The  struggles 
of  the  Empirical  theory  in  its  utilitarian  phase  as  headed 
by  John  Stuart  Mill  is  traced  against  the  Intuitionalists 
as  Hutchison,  Wollaston,  Ferguson  ;  finally  the  ethical  studies 
of  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  always  a  favourite  with  Russian 
students.  He  then  passes  over  to  the  evolutionist  morality  of 
Darwin,  Spencer,  etc.  and  concludes  by  noticing  their  deficiency 
in  the  conception  of  duty  as  the  foundation  of  moral  action. 
Last  of  all,  he  touches  upon  Kant  and  his  school  as  those  who 
alone  attempt  to  answer  many  of  the  deepest  questions  of  Ethics, 
and  especially  as  to  unconditional  moral  obligation. — The  article 
which  follows  upon  the  recollections  of  the  views  of  C.  A.  Usoft", 
on  Art,  are  too  scattered  and  many-voiced  to  be  gathered  up 
into  a  few  sentences,  and,  therefore,  however  interesting  many 
of  them  are,  we  must  pass  them  by. — N.  Shishkin  continues  his 
paper  '  On  Psycho-physical  phenomena  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Mechanical  Theory,'  struggling  to  establish  some  relation 
between  thought  and  its  external  environment,  in  brain,  nerves 
and  muscles.  With  this  view,  he  examines  the  phenomena  of 
heredity,  witli  its  many  remarkable  and  interesting  facts.  But 
tlie  results  as  traced  by  Camille,  Da: est,  etc.,  are  far  from 
certain  or  uniform.  His  final  observations  are  startling,  though 
more  as  the  utterances  of  some 

'  Grey  spirit  yearning  in  desire, 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought.' 

He  formulates  a  final  conclusion,  which  runs  nearly  as  follows  : — 
'  In  our  organism,  thanks  to  memory  and  heredity,  must  be  laid  up 
a  very  signijicant  stock  of  mechanical  ivork,  corresponding  to  ike 
endless  coinplicity,  intensity,  aud  2>erseverance  of  the  different 
psychical  conditions  and  processes  in  us.^     But  the  strange  part  of 
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it  is  when  he  speculates  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  enormous  stock 
of  mechanical  work  that  is  stored  up  in  a  living  human  body, 
answering  to  the  inexhaustible  human  riches  of  the  spiritual  life, 
when  the  bodily  frame  becomes  still  and  motionless  in  death  ? 
Does  it  remain  all  within  the  organism,  passing  over  into  the 
purely  potential  condition  *?  or  does  it  turn  into  work  of  another 
order  passing  over  into  kinetic  energy  ?  Who  can  decide  "? — The 
concluding  paper  is  a  continuation  of  the  bright  and  keen 
speculative  article  of  Prince  Sergius  Troubetskoi,  '  On  the  Nature 
of  the  Human  Consciousness.'  Here,  Prince  Troubetskoi  con- 
tends, as  might  have  been  expected  by  his  attacks  on  the  English 
and  Scottish  Psychology,  for  a  universal  character,  and  bearing 
of  the  human  consciousness.  He  reasons  thus.  If  only  subjective, 
there  is  nothing  outside  of  the  subjective  consciousness,  for  all 
rests  upon  it.  There  is  neither  idea,  ideal,  nor  idealism  save  purely 
subjective.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  an  absolute  universal 
consciousness,  then  there  are  obviously  absolute  ideas,  universal 
ideals  independent  of  the  subjective  consciousness  of  individuals. 
If  there  is  an  absolute  consciousness,  which  sees  all,  comprehends 
the  fulness  of  the  True,  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  then  obviously 
this  must  be  the  intellectual  basis,  and  gives  validity  to  the 
individual  consciousness  in  all  its  workings.  This  conclusion  is 
followed  out  by  the  writer  in  the  rest  of  the  article,  which  does 
not  however  conclude  the  series.  Hereupon  follow  the  critical 
notices  and  Bibliography  which  end  the  number. 

VoPROSi  Philosophii  I  PsYCHOLOGii :  (Questions,  Philoso- 
phical and  Psychological). — To  the  fourth  number  of  the 
Questions,  etc.,  is  prefixed  a  short  paper  which  purports  to  come 
from  the  Editor's  room.  It  is  a  word  upon  the  completion  of  the 
promised  first  year's  issue  and  in  anticipation  of  the  work  of  the 
second.  It  refers  to  the  novelty  of  a  philosophical  journal  in 
Russia  and  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  situation.  There  is  an 
internal  reference  to  the  necessity  of  the  workers'  sacrificing 
their  personal  predilections,  and  by  subordinating  themselves, 
organising  and  harmonising  their  common  work.  Finally,  there 
is  a  promise  of  five  instead  of  four  numbers  annually,  and  a 
friendly  remark  as  to  the  brotherly  recognition  which  the  journal 
has  received  from  contemporary  workers,  French,  English, 
German  and  American.  The  number  opens  with  an  article  of 
great  intellectual  and  literary  power  from  Prince  Troubetskoi 
on  the  Political  Ideals  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  their 
World-historical  significance.  The  Greek  philosophy  was  not  a 
mere  mental  gymnastic,  but  worked  forward  to  practical  results 
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which  deeply  influenced  the  medigeval  and  modern  worlds.  The 
older  and  greater  of  the  two  thinkers,  had  been  influenced 
by  Parmenides,  etc.,  to  regard  the  world  of  the  senses  as  vain  and 
fleeting.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  is  possible  to  have  an  intuition 
of  that  workl  of  '  ideas '  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  thought 
of  Plato.  To  reach  this  abiding  and  eternal  world  of  ideas  as 
the  archetypes  of  all  true  and  real  existence  was  the  direction  of 
the  political  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  Plato,  The 
dual  nature  of  man  has  to  bring  into  subjection  the  lower 
powers  iirievfiia  through  the  intermediate  dvfjios  or  heart,  to  the 
vorjffis  or  faculty  which  apprehends  the  ideas  (ideas)  which  are  the 
only  real  existences.  This  subjection  is  a  process,  the  aim  and 
end  of  which  is,  that  the  whole  man  is  brought  into  obedience  to, 
and  harmony  with  the  ideas.  This  is  man's  salvation  by  which 
he  reaches  eternal  life  !  It  can  only  be  reached  through  the 
individual  becoming  one  in  a  collective,  social  and  political 
whole,  in  which  the  aim  is  reached  through  the  Philosophers 
who  are  the  head  of  the  State,  and  the  prophets  and  priests 
of  the  Divine  idea.  Beneath  them  are  the  warriors  who  are  the 
special  organs  of  the  Ovfios  or  heart,  and  are  supported  by  the 
labourers  or  servants  and  workers  of  the  lower  offices  of  the  State, 
as  also  of  the  lusts  and  desires.  There  is  no  individual  property 
in  the  republic.  All  belongs  to  and  is  the  common  property  of 
the  State  as  a  whole.  There  are  nevertheless,  no  castes,  and  all 
the  citizens  are  animated  by  a  common  desire  to  perform  the 
duties  which  individually  devolve  upon  them  in  reaching  forward 
in  common  to  the  Divine  idea  and  salvation  by  the  intuition  of 
the  same.  Diametrically  opposed  to  this,  was  the  system  of 
Aristotle.  He  had  also  his  system  of  ideas,  but  they  were 
recognized  as  only  to  be  found  concretely  embodied  in  the 
individuals,  of  which  the  State  was  composed,  and  had  no 
existence  apparently  to  Aristotle  in  a  separate  world  of  ideas, 
such  as  contemplated  by  Plato.  The  idea  was  the  really 
existent  in  the  world  of  sense  (t6  r^  eort).  The  man  has  his  uncondi- 
tional aim  in  himself  in  his  entelechia  or  inner  immanent  aim  in 
himself  ( eV  avT(S  reXos  ex^iu ).  Opposcd  to  Plato  in  the  annihilation 
of  individual  possession,  Aristotle  saw  in  the  State  the  combina- 
tion of  all  individual  aims  in  a  united  whole.  The  individual  and 
his  interests  cannot  be  uprooted,  they  must  therefore  be  turned  to 
the  common  advantage.  Aristotle  therefore  idealises  the  cultural 
State  as  seeking  the  inner  and  outer  welfare  of  all  its  citizens. 
Aristotle's  State  was  aristocratic  as  the  Greek  ideal  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  but  yet  he  sought  to  raise  it  above  being  a 
mere  market-place,  and  sought  to  find  room  in  it  for  the  most 
diversified  ends  and  aims;  the  artistic,  the  contemplative,  as  well 
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as  the  active.    He  sought  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  equality,  though 
actual   equality   was  unattainable.      The  two  systems  are  irre- 
concileable  because  they  belong  to  different  worlds.     Plato's  is 
an  anticipation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  the  Christian  ideal. 
Aristotle's  is  an  attempt  to  construct  a  general  system  out  of  the 
fragments  of   the  Greek  polity,  which  was  in  process  of  dissolu- 
tion in  his  own  time. — The  paper  succeeding  to  this  is  the  con- 
clusion of  M.  Radloff's  paper  on  the  relations  of  Voltaire   and 
Rousseau.     Such    psychological    analyses    of    character    are    an 
agreeable    variation    to    the    somewhat    dry    disquisitions    of    a 
philosophical  journal,   and   are   sometimes  as  in  the  present  case 
highly  amusing.     As  Rousseau  became  more  famous  through  his 
writings,    the    attacks,   open    and    covert,    made    upon    him    by 
Voltaire,  became   all  the   more  bitter  and  piquant.     To  render 
matters    more    lively    Voltaire    came    to   live   at  Ferney   in  the 
neighbourhood  of   i&eneva  and   excited    scandal  by  his  private 
theatre,  to  which  some  of  the  Genevan  clergy  were  much  drawn, 
while  the  stricter  part  together  with   Rousseau  attributed  the 
dissolution  of  morals  to  the  influence  of  Voltaire.    At  length,  the 
former  made  an  open  declaration  of  hostility,  tempered  by  admira- 
tion.    Voltaire  was  not  slow  to  take  revenge  by  every  means  fair 
or  unfair.      In  1760,  the  Genevan  clergy  forbade  the  citizens  to 
attend  Voltaire's  theatre,  and  this   was  attributed,  not  without 
reason,  to  the  influence  of  Rousseau.    Voltaire  retaliated  by  those 
incomparable  sarcasms  and   epigrammatic  utterances,  which  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  compose,  and  applied  them  liberally  to  the 
works  of  Rousseau,  as  they  appeared.     The  strife  between  these 
two  world-famous   literary   men   continued  up   to  their   deaths, 
which  took  place  within  two  months  of   each  other   in   the   same 
year  1788,     But   Rousseau  had  the  satisfaction  of  writing  the 
epitaph  of  his  antagonist,  which  ends  the  sei'ies  of   their  mutual 

attacks. 

'  Plus  bel  esprit  que  grand  genie 
Sans  loi,  sans  moeurs  et  sans  vertu, 
II  est  mort  comnie  il  a  vecii 
Convert  de  gloire  et  d'  infamie. ' 

The  article  next  in  order  is  on  the  '  Moral  Teaciiing  of  Kant,' 

by  M.  Lopatin.  In  an  able  and  closely  reasoned  paper,  he  shows 
how  the  German  philosopher,  leaving  the  superficial  and  contra- 
dictory judgments  which  were  current  before  his  time,  went  down 
to  the  foundation  of  morals,  and  with  unparalleled  originality 
found  the  roots  of  the  principle  of  ethics  in  the  Reason  itself. 
Proving  that  Time  and  Space  were  but  forms,  which  belonged  to 
the  furniture  of  the  perceiving  faculty,  he  carried  out  his  masterly 
distinction    between    Form    and   Matter,    showing    that    in    the 
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intellectual  faculties  the   mind   supplies   the    forms   of   thought 
whicli  are  necessarily  a  priori  to  the  matter  which  comes  to  us 
through  the  senses.     In  his  investigation   of  the  foundation  of 
morality,  he  demonstrates  equally  the  weakness  and  invalidity  of 
mere  prudential  morality  with  its  hypothetical  imperatives,  and 
finds  the  root  of  the  ought  which  had  so  puzzled  his  predecessors 
in  i\\Q  form  of  the  practical  Reason  itself,  which  manifests  itself 
as  a  datum  of  the  consciousness  in  the  universal  and  necessary 
moral  law,  whose  formula  is  '  Act  that  the  law  of  thy  acting  may 
be  in  harmony  with  the  universal  law  of  Moral  Reason.'     After 
this  presentation  of  the  Kantian  morals,  M.  Lopatin  refers  to  the 
ethical  views  of  the  present  time  as  no  longer  in  harmony  with 
Kantism,    and    notices    specially   the    conclusion    of    M.    Alfred 
Fouillee,  the  author  of  the  latest  work  on  Plato,  and  a  meta- 
physical work  '  L'avenir  de  la  metaphysique  fondee  sur  I'experi- 
euce,'  and  ends  with  the  mot,  '  Yes,  the  great  success  of  science 
sometimes  depends  on  this  alone,  that  we  name  things  by  their 
names.' — The   above   able   discussion   is  followed  by  a  paper  on 
'  Hypnotism  applied   in   Practical   Education.'     A    considerable 
number  of  interesting  cases  and  their  results  are  referred  to. — A 
controversial    paper    follows,  in    which    the  writer   N.  Karejeff 
assails  the  positions  of  another  writer,  L.  Lopatin,  in  the  journal 
as  to  the  reconcilability  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will  with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  as  revealed  in  the  historical 
process  or  nexus. — The  concluding  article  is  an  able  discussion  by 
Prof.  Grote,   the   editor,  on   the   history,  present   condition   and 
practical  outlook  of  tiie  Science  of  Psychology.     Originally  taken 
up  with  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  its  constitntionj 
l)eculiarities,  and  faculties,  it  came  by  and  by  under  the  influence 
of  Locke  to  content  itself  simply  with  the  research  into  intellectual 
or  psychical  phenomena.      Li  our  dav,  however,  we  see  that  to 
some  extent  it  seeks  to  re-occupy  the  traditional  ground  as  the 
science  of  psychical  substance,  its  propei  ties  and  powers.     From 
this,  Prof.  Grote  passes  over  to  the  examination  of  the  practical 
problems  of  the  science,  which  are  made  the  objects  of  research 
in  our  day. — The  rest  of  the  number  is  taken  up  by  a  biographical 
notice  of  M.  F.  Vladislavleff,   lately   deceased ;    also   by   some 
experimental  researches  by  M.  Lange  on  the  elements  of  Will. — 
This  is  followed  by  some  critical  notices  and  Bibliography. 

ITALY. 

La   Nuova  Axtologia  (November   1). — E.  Neucione,  in  a 

paper  on  the  first  century  of  Lamartine,  points  out  that  while 

there  is  just  now  a  retnrn  of  warm  sympathy  for  Lamartine, 

there  is  a  current  of  antipathy  against  Victor  Hugo.      The 

VOL.  XVII.  15 
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latter  was  the  defender  of  the  weak  aud  oppressed  in  all  forms, 
but  he  did  not  present  his  couutry  with  one  real  new  idea. 
He  was  the  most  colossal  artist  of  modern  times,  and  his  style 
has  been  a  model  for  a  thousand  other  writers,  but  he  was 
more  imaginative  than  reahstic,  and  our  age  is  emphatically 
the  latter.  —  Father  Denza  explains  celestial  photography. 
— Robert  Stuart,  writing  on  the  Irish  question,  says  that  the 
sympathies  of  Italians  will  never  be  gained  for  the  Home 
Rulers. — (November  16). — F.  Martini  concludes  his  long  and 
complete  study  of  the  poet  Guisti  as  a  student. — An  equally 
careful  study  on  Correggio  is  contributed  by  A.  Venturi,  called 
forth  by  Professor  Julius  Meyer's  book  on  the  same  great 
painter. — G.  Gorran  writes  on  military  and  foreign  politics  in 
relation  to  the  elections,  declaring  that  declamations  against 
the  evils  of  war,  and  against  military  expenditure  in  time  of 
peace,  destroy  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  to  which  Italy  principally 
owes  her  present  unity. — V,  Gracchi  writes  a  pleasmg  paper 
on  '  The  Idyll,'  Avhich  he  designates  a  distant  memory  ;  with- 
out the  idyll  we  can  still  live,  and  better  than  before  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  we  must  not  be  too  proud  of  our  prosaic 
state  and  our  realism. — Madame  Olsewska  contributes  an  in- 
teresting memoir  of  Ignazid  Kraszewske,  the  last  of  the  Polish 
poets,  who,  when  quite  an  old  man,  was  imprisoned  by  order 
of  Bismarck,  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  Ger- 
many.— Signora  Pigorini-Reri  writes  a  very  readable  paper  on 
political  banquets  in  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
It  seems  these  were  as  much  in  vogue  then  as  now,  and  were 
as  costly,  or  even  more  costly,  one  costing  as  much  as  would 
now  be  £20,000. 

La  Nuova  Antologia  (December  1st). — C.  Gioda  summarises 
the  principal  arguments  of  Signor  Crispi,  as  expressed  in  the 
latter's  writings  aud  political  speeches. — A.  Graf  shows  a 
special  reason  in  the  emotional  and  imaginative  character  of 
Leopardi,  why  the  latter  was  a  pessimist. — Countess  Lovatelli 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Arvali  Brothers  and  their 
sanctuary  and  sacred  grove  on  the  Via  Campana  ;  their  origin 
is  obscure,  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  had  some  connection 
with  Romulus,  the  founder  of  ancient  Rome. — G.  G.  Maldoni 
writes  on  '  Naval  Expenses.' — E.  IMancini  describes  a  century 
of  the  microscope. — The  Review  of  foreign  literature  takes 
iSpauish  works  for  its  theme. — The  bibliographical  Bulletin 
points  out  the  great  merits  and  some  defects  in  Alfred 
Marshall's  '  Principles  of  Economics,'  the  defects  being  a  want 
of  just  proportion  in  the  treatment  of  the  different  subjects  aud 
in    the  relative    importance    attributed    to    them.     Some    re- 
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petitions  might  have  been  avoided,  and  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  old  and  new  doctrines  of  economics  is  not  always 
happy. 

La  Rassegna  Nazioxale  (October  1).— Signor  De  Cesare 
writing  on  the  pohtical  condition  of  Italy,  advises  the  Cathohcs, 
instead  of  withholding  their  votes,  to  form  a  party  with  a 
decided  programme,  and  propose  means  for  remedying  the 
evils  arising  from  the  dissension  between  Church  and  State. — 
XXX.,  writing  on  French  Republics  in  general,  advocates  the 
monarchial  form  of  government. — A  review  of  Signor  Arisio's 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Gosjjel  inveighs  against  French  and  Ger- 
man scientists,  saying  that  the  protestauts,  in  their  study  of  the 
Bible,  are  generally  influenced  by  mistaken  rationalism,  and 
so  distort  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
destroying  religious  faith  altogether. — F.  Donaver  writes  a 
short  paper  showing  that  Mazzini  possessed  in  a  great  degree 
the  religious  sentiment,  quoting  many  sayings  of  the  great 
patriot  which  prove  the  fact.  In  this  article  is  published  for 
the  first  time  a  private  letter  from  Mazziui  to  a  person  who 
Avishes  to  remain  incognito.  The  letter,  which  has  no  date 
but  '  18th  July,'  runs  as  follows  : — '  I  pray  you  and  all  those 
who  love  me  not  to  doubt  me.  I  preserve  in  my  heart  a  lively 
remembrance  of  all  my  guides  and  companions  during  the 
happy  time  of  my  studious  youth.  It  pains  me  that  you  do 
not  perfectly  recollect  what  are  my  feehngs.  Your  reproach, 
because  unmerited,  was  bitter  to  me,  I  am  neither  the  enemy 
ofthe  religion  in  which  I  was  born,  nor  of  any  other.  People 
misunderstood  or  purposely  distorted  my  opinions!  No  one 
can  be  more  convinced  than  myself  of  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
ligious education ;  and  I  would  defend  that  conviction  with 
drawn  sword,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  without  beHef  in 
God,  who  has  given  to  man  a  moral  laAV  to  obey,  and  to  Italy 
the  mission  of  newly  civilizing  the  world,  there  could  be 
neither  regeneration,  nor  independence,  nor  unity  for  Italy. 
I  should  like  the  clergy  to  co-operate  in  the  national  en- 
terprise, upholding  the  weak  against  the  strong,  opposing 
tyranny  and  forwarding  liberty — in  a  word,  that  they  should 
obey  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  revealed  in  His  immortal 
Gospel.  I  should  like  the  Roman  Church  to  return  to  its 
original  purity,  fructified  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs ;  I  should 
hke  its  monarchical  form  to  be  transformed  to  the  republican 
form  of  its  first  institution,  I  do  not  wish  to  offend  its  sub- 
stantial doctrines,  but  I  want  it  to  recognise  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  the  true  and  divine  doctrine  which  we  have  now  recog- 
nised, namely,  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  form  themselves 
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iuto  a  free  and  independent  nation  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 
If  it  did  so,  the  Church  would  be  the  guide  and  not  the  ser- 
vant of  the  State,  and  I,  who  am  neither  an  atheist  nor  an  anar- 
chist, would  reverently  bow  to  the  manifestations  of  such  a 
really  divine  Church.  Pardon  the  haste  in  which  I  write,  and 
now  that  I  have  opened  to  you  a  heart  that  has  no  mysteries 
for  any  one,  I  remain,  with  the  affection  of  which  yoii  are  well 
aware,  yours  always,  Mazzini.' 

La  Rassegna  Nazioxale  (November  1st). — Here  we  have 
some  observations  on  the  Rosmian  question  by  D.  Edwards, 
who  makes  liberal  use  of  the  literature  for  and  against 
Rosmini's  philosophy. — Follows  a  pleasantly  written  descrip- 
tion, general  and  geological,  of  the  valley  of  Rabbi  in  the 
Trentino. — The  '  Letters  from  the  East '  are  closed. — A 
description  of  the  old  Morosini  palace  in  Venice,  is  written 
with  a  view  to  induce  the  Government  to  take  steps  for  its 
preservation. — A  Scalabriui  writes  a  short  paper  on  the  Dante 
Society  and  Italian  Schools  abroad. — The  monthly  review  of, 
foreign  literature  notices  at  length  Englisli  books,  many  pages 
being  devoted  to  Cardinal  Newman's  Life  and  Works.  There 
are  besides,  a  favourable  notice  of  Havelock  Ellis's,  '  The 
Criminal,'  and  a  full  description  of  Lobley's  '  Vesuvius.' — 
(November  16th). — P.  Manassei  publishes  the  report  he  read  at 
the  first  x^grarian  Congress  in  Umbria,  when  a  vote  urging  the 
formation  of  a  local  colonial  capital  was  unanimously  passed. — 
The  description  of  '  The  Soudan  and  the  Madbi '  is  continued, 
and  G.  Marcotti  gives  his  impressions  of  Serbia  and  the 
Serbians. — The  rest  of  the  number  is  filled  by  electoral  dis- 
courses and  arguments. 

La  Rassegxa  Nazioxale  (December  1st). — R.  Corniani  be- 
gins some  chapters  founded  on  Tavellini's  '  Life  and  Times  of 
Giovanni  Lanza.'  Lanza  was  one  of  the  most  honest  of  the 
politicians  who  contributed  to  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  He 
was  born  at  Casale  Monferrato  in  1810,  and  lived  to  a  great 
age. — F.  Bonatelli  contributes  a  translation  of  a  lively  letter 
from  Paul  Desbazeilles. — L.  Grottanella  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  dukedom  of  Castro,  telling  the  story  of  the 
Farnese  and  Barberini  families. — A.  Rossi,  in  a  financial  paper, 
points  out  the  losses  caused  by  the  various  commercial  treaties 
into  which  Italy  has  entered. — The  review  of  foreign  litera- 
ture is  devoted  to  German  works. — (December  15th). — Pro- 
fessor Stoppani  commences  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  com- 
mentators of  the  history  of  creation,  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  a  new  commentary  on  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  with  a  view 
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to  finding  a  plausible  doctrine  that  will  conciliate  the  text  with 
facts,  and  facts  with  science. — Achille  Astori,  in  the  first  part 
of  a  paper  on  the  education  of  the  clergy,  describes  what  is 
the  clerical  office,  and  what  primary  education  is  necessary. — 
F.  Capillo  describes  the  principles  of  philosophy  accordins;  to 
Saint  Thomas. — Robert  Stuart  in  a  lengthy  article,  describes 
English  and  Italian  Radicals,  going  back  to  the  times  of 
George  III. — L.  Grottanelli  continues  his  interesting  account 
of  the  Dukedomof  Castro,  and  the  Farnese  and  Barberini 
families. — E.  Rossi  discourses  on  the  MacKinlay  Bill,  the 
American  agriculturists,  the  latest  laws  voted  by  congress,  the 
Silver  Bill,  etc. 

La  Rassegna  delle  Scienze  Sociale  e  Politiche  (October 
1st). — Contains  '  The  Political  Doctrines  of  Donald  Grannotti,' 
by  L.  Palma. — '  Telephones  and  State  Business,'  by  F.  S. 
Netti,  and  re^news. — (October  loth) — '  Material  and  Formal 
Laws,'  by  G.  A.  Ruez. — (November  1st) — '  The  Parliaments  of 
Paris  before  the  return  of  Charles  VII.,'  by  M.  de  Palo. — 
'  General  Elections,'  by  CD.  Levi. — (November  15th) — 'Advice 
to  Electors,'  by  C.  Ridolfi. — '  The  Statistics  of  Labour  Acci- 
dents,' by  F.  Virgilii. — (December  1st) — Contains  the  conclu- 
sion of  F,  Virgiiii's  chapters  on  '  The  Statistics  of  Labour,'  and 
the  '  Haunts  of  Catholic  Switzerland,'  by  Albert  Morelli. 

L'ARCHmo  Storico  per  le  provixcie  Napolitaxe  (Fascicle 
III.). — After  the  usual  instalment  of  the  items  from  the 
Angevine  Registry,  the  article  by  C.  Croce  on  the  '  Theatres  of 
Naples  '  is  again  taken  up,  bringing  the  account  do^vn  to  the 
middle  of  last  century. — G.  Racioppe  writes  on  '  The  Geo- 
graphy and  Demography  of  the  Province  of  Basilicata  in  the 
13th  and  14th  Centuries,'  principally  showing  the  state  of 
taxation,  and  remarking  the  fact  that  in  lo20  the  population 
had  decreased  by  14,712  soids  from  what  it  had  been  in  1277. 
— Professor  de  Petra  describes  some  recently  discovered  Latin 
inscriptions  in  Naples. 

GREECE. 

The  Jourxal  of  the  Historical  axd  Ethxological 
Society  or  Greece  (vol.  III.  part  10). — M.  Maximilan  Treu 
contributes  a  letter  written  in  1 354  by  Gregory  Metropolitan  of 
Thessalonica,  describing  his  journey  to  Nicaea,  under  the  escort 
of  a  Turkish  guard.  As  the  party  entered  the  city  gates,  they 
met  a  Turkish  funeral,  and  a  long  argument  ensued  between  one 
of  the  IVtohametan   priests  and  the  bishop,  of  which  tlie  latter 
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gives  a  long  account :  other  versions  of  the  letter  have  already 
been  published.  The  MS.  of  this  is  at  Upsala. — A  dialogue 
between  a  Christian  and  a  Mohametan  is  also  the  subject  of  the 
next  article.  The  disputants  are  Panagiotakes,  chief  interpreter 
to  the  Sultan,  the  first  Christian  who  held  this  office,  and  a 
certain  effendi  Vane.  The  dialogue  is  printed  from  a  MS. 
recently  acquired  by  the  Society.  To  the  dialogue  is  prefixed  a 
short  life  of  Panagiotakes  by  the  copyist. — The  k.  Sakkelion  also 
contributes  a  hitherto  unpublished  extract  from  the  records  of 
the  Patriarchate,  and  a  short  poem  by  Manuel  Philes,  a  poet  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  XIII.  century. — The  Diaries  of  Joannes 
Karyophylles,  high  chancellor  of  the  Great  Church  of  Christ,  are 
edited  from  the  autograph  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  by  the  k. 
Zerlentos.  They  cover  the  period  from  1676  to  1689,  and  are 
regarded  by  the  editor  as  of  considerable  historical  value, 
especially  for  the  particulars  they  give  about  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  time.  The  MS.  contains  some  information  about  the 
Karyophylles  family. — The  k.  Alexakes  publishes  some  letters 
written  to  his  father  by  leaders  in  the  Kevolution.  The  last 
letter  dated  May  3,  1823,  mentions  the  contribution  of  £12,000 
by  the  London  Committee,  of  which  sum  £3,500  was  given  by 
the  phil-Hellene  Lord  '  Gordon  Skotzezo,'  presumably  Lord 
Byron. — In  a  very  interesting  paper  on  '  Manners  and  Customs 
in  Patmos,'  the  k.  Malandrakes  gives  particulars  of  the  traditional 
observances  at  betrothals,  marriages,  funerals,  and  on  festivals 
and  holidays.  In  Patmos,  as  everywhere  else,  these  very  ancient 
customs  seem  to  be  gradually  falling  into  abeyance.  In  the  second 
part  of  his  paper,  the  writer  gives  specimens  of  the  folk-songs  of 
the  island,  and  promises  a  further  contribution  on  the  dialect. — 
Another  member  of  the  Society  gives  notes  on  some  lines  written 
by  Pai'sios,  Metropolitan  of  Philippopolis,  at  the  end  of  the 
Missal  of  the  Monastery  of  Vatskobon,  and  on  the  inscription  on 
a  picture  in  the  same  monastery. — The  number  concludes  with 
the  report  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society. 

FBANGE. 

Revue  Scientifique  (November,  December). — Everybody 
has  heard  of  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  nevertheless  their 
discovery  is  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  old.  It  was  in  1751 
that  an  illustrious  member  of  the  old  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Guettard,  announced,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  learned  world, 
the  existence,  in  the  centre  of  France,  of  a  number  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  similar  to  those  still  in  activity  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 
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Since  that  time,  the  central  plateau  of  France  has  been  the  scene 
of  constant  labours  on  the  part  of  French  geologists.  The  results 
arrived  at  by  them  are  set  forth  in  an  interesting  sketch  contributed 
by  M.  Fouque.  Tiiere  is  but  one  other  contribution  to  Geology. 
It  is  the  summary  of  a  paper  read  by  M.  A.  de  Lapparent  before 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  It  is  headed  '  I'Avenir  de  la 
Terre,'  and  indicates  the  data  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
an  approximate  calculation  of  the  length  of  time  which  it 
would  take  the  ocean  to  wear  away  the  whole  habitable  earth. 
The  result  is  not  such  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  prudence  to 
begin  building  an  ark  for  some  millions  of  centuries  to  come. 
— Zoology  is  represented  l)y  four  distinct  papers.  The  first  of 
them,  which  is  of  a  popular  kind,  deals  with  the  sea  fishing  of 
Algeria  and  Tunisia.  The  others  are  much  more  technical,  as  the 
mere  titles  indicate.  They  are,  respectively,  '  Le  Cerveau  des 
Arthropodes  Tracheates ; '  '  Les  Vols  de  Lepidopteres  et  leur 
Signification  ; '  and  '  1' Audition  chez  les  Invertebres.' — In  the 
section  devoted  to  public  works  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  inland  navigation  in  Germany.  A 
similar  paper  is  devoted  to  the  ship  canals  of  France — Geography 
claims  but  two  papers,  both  of  tiiem,  however,  of  considerable 
general  interest,  although,  the  first  will  scarcely  be  new 
to  English  readers.  It  is  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  R. 
Lambert  Playfair  before  the  British  Association  on  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  other  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  a  railway  through  the  Sahara. — Under  the 
heading  '  Histoire  des  Sciences,'  will  be  found  in  the  first  place  an 
inedited  letter  of  Priestly  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  two  most  valuable  papers  repro- 
ducing an  address  delivered  by  Herr  Hoffman  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  German  Naturalists,  and  sketching  the  progress  of  Science 
from  1822  to  1890.  Finally,  M.  Stilling,  of  the  University  of 
Lausanne  reproduces  a  lecture  on  the  aim  and  method  of 
Pathological  Anatomy. —  As  a  contribution  to  Psychology  there 
is  a  paper  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  on  the  pretended  sense  of 
direction  in  animals,  as  to  the  existence  of  which  he  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  rather  sceptical.  Another,  the  joint  work  of  ]M. 
Blocq  and  j\I.  Omanoff,  gives  a  new  definition  of  crime  ;  and  a 
third,  bearing  no  signature,  takes  for  its  subject  'Telepathic 
Hallucinations.' — Two  writers,  M.  Arloing,  and  M.  Chantemesse, 
contribute  papers  on  hygiene.  The  former  of  them  communicates 
an  extract  from  a  work  entitled  '  Virus,'  which  is  shortly  to  be 
published  in  the  International  Scientific  Series.  The  other 
considers  the  practical  question  of  the  heating  of  dwelling  houses. 
— Among  other  general  articles  may  be  mentioned  '  Les  Foruts 
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de  rinclo-Chine.'  '  Une  Maladie  Nouvelle,  I'Acromegalie  :'  'Le 
Nombre  et  la  Valeur  dans  le  Combat  d'lnfanterie,'  '  La 
Kesistance  du  Verre ; '  '  Les  Ressources  Houilleres  du  Tonkin  ; ' 
'LaCouvade;'  'Les  Vignes  de  I'Avenir;'  and  ' L'Unification 
des  Heures.' 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (October,  November,  December). 
— One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  first  of  the 
six  numbers  for  the  quarter  is  that  which  bears  the  signature 
of  Father  Didon,  and  is  entitled  '  Criticism  and  History  iu  a 
Life  of  Jesus  Christ.'  It  is  taken  from  a  Avork  shortly  to  be 
published,  of  which  the  spirit  may  be  understood  from  the 
following  words  :  '  There  is  uow-a-days  a  strong  prejudice 
which  asserts  that  science  and  faith  are  finally,  irremediably 
divorced.  This  prejudice  I  have  combated  all  my  life  with  a 
conviction  which  experience  has  only  made  more  uncom- 
promising. 1  will  combat  it  to  my  latest  breath,  and  will 
never  cease  to  bring  together  in  harmony  my  eternal  faith  and 
my  modern  culture.  Neither  in  politics,  nor  in  history,  nor  in 
natural  science,  nor  in  philosophy  has  an  undoubted  fact  ever 
been  pointed  out,  or  a  law  proved  on  clear  evidence,  which 
was  in  contradiction  with  the  word  of  Jesus,  such  as  the 
Church  preserves  it,  immutable,  and  incoi'ruptible.' — M.  Lavisse, 
who  is  apparently  engaged  on  a  history  of  Prussia,  or  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  contributes  two  chapters  of  it  to  this  and 
to  the  December  numbei-,  respectively.  The  first  of  them  is 
headed,  '  The  Great  Frederick's  Father  ; '  the  second,  '  The 
Great  Frederick's  Youth.'  "With  regard  to  the  quarrel  which 
arose  between  Frederick  and  his  father,  and  which  culminated 
in  his  imprisonment  and  the  execution  of  Katte,  M.  Lavisse  is 
of  opinion  that  both  were  to  blame  and  both  sufFei-ed,  but  that 
neither  has  any  claim  to  pity. — In  the  same  number  M. 
Edmond  Planchut  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  '  France  in 
Tunisia.'  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  thus  stated  at 
the  close  of  the  third  instalment.  '  To  sum  up,  after  nine  long 
years  of  occupation,  Tunisia  is  still  without  a  colonial  councd 
to  bring  the  colonists  into  communication  Avith  the  resident- 
general,  the  direct  representative  of  the  mother  country ;  it  is 
still  without  a  harbour  accessible  to  our  fleet,  at  Bizerte  ;  with- 
out a  bank  to  kill  usury  and  reduce  the  interest  on  money,  the 
actual  20  per  cent,  to  the  legal  5  per  cent. ;  it  is  still  without 
narrow  gauge  railways.  It  further  requires  a  monetary  reform, 
the  gradual,  but  unceasing  elimination  of  the  foreign  element 
which,  owing  to  a  short-sighted  economy,  encumbers  the  civil 
service,  and  a  better  distribution  of  the   burden   of  taxation.' 
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All  the  reforms  which  he  thus  indicates,  M.  Planchut  thinks 
might  be  brought  about  without  any  cost  on  the  part  of  tiie 
mother-country. — From  M.  L.  Van  Keymeulen  there  is  a  very 
interesting  literary  essay  on  three  Flemish  poets,  Theodore 
Van  Ryswick,  John  Van  Beers,  and  Charles  Louis  Ledegauck. 
— In  each  of  the  mid-monthly  numbers  for  October  aud 
November,  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  has  an  article  bearing  on 
Pascal.  The  first  of  them  deals  with  pyrrhonism,  dogmatism, 
and  faith  in  his  writings  ;  the  second,  which  is  a  supplement 
to  it,  considers  his  famous  utterance  concerning  the  existence 
of  God. — A  ver}'  peculiar,  very  striking,  very  instructive,  and 
very  thoughtful  study  is  that  which  M.  Leopold  Mabilleau 
devotes  to  the  sense  of  sight  in  Victor  Hugo,  and  in  which  a 
close  examination  of  the  use  which  the  poet  makes  of  colours, 
in  his  descriptions,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  his  eye  was 
'  almost  insensible  to  colour,  properly  so  called,'  and,  if  we 
may  put  it  so,  produced  its  own  colours. — Oliver  de  Serres  is 
chiefly  known  as  '  the  father  of  French  agriculture.'  But,  he 
was  a  Huguenot,  and  as  such,  has  been  accused  of  various  acts 
of  cruelty  against  his  Catholic  opponents.  This  is  the  point 
investigated  by  M.  Henri  Baudrillart,  in  his  paper  on  Oliver 
de  Serres ;  an  honourable  acquittal  is  the  result. — In  the  first 
of  the  November  numbers  M.  de  Vogiie  takes  up  the  question 
of  Africa,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Stanley's  book,  of  which,  by 
the  way,  he  speaks  more  favourably  than  most  French  critics 
have  done. — Further  instalments  of  the  series,  '  Du  Danube  a 
I'Adriatique  '  appear  in  both  parts. — An  article  ot  some  interest 
to  British  readers  is  contributed  by  M.  Joseph  Texte  ;  under 
the  title  of  '  Literary  Mysticism,'  it  deals  with  Coleridge. — ]\I. 
Eugene  Miintz,  Avho  is  Avorking  at  a  life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  who  has  already  published  some  chapters  of  it  in  this 
review,  contributes  a  further  instalment  which  includes  the 
period  which  Leonardo  spent  at  Milan,  at  the  Court  of 
Ludovico  Sforza.  It  is  entitled,  '  A  Court  of  Upper  Italy  at 
the  End  of  the  15th  Century.' — The  recent  Trades-Unions' 
Congress  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  M.  Julien  Degrais,  who 
protests  very  indignantly  against  the  system  of  compulsion 
and  intimidation  brought  to  bear  upon  such  as  may  be  imwill- 
ing  to  join  the  Union. — As  commonly  related,  the  storj^  of 
Foucquet's  Fall  is,  that  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  1661,  after 
a  feast  which  he  had  given,  and  at  which  the  King  had  him- 
self been  present,  that  the  immense  fortune  which  he  had 
amassed  was  recognised  to  be  the  proceeds  of  wholesale 
embezzlement,  and  that  he  was  consequently  condemned  to 
banishment,  but,  by  order  of  the  King,  detained  in  prison  for 
19  years.     But,  M.  Camille  Rousset  has  a  different  tale  to  tell. 
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After  carefully  going  over  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  a 
lengthy  essay,  running  through  two  numbers,  he  gives  it  as 
his  conscientious  opinion  that  Foucquet  was  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy. — Two  further  articles,  both  exclusively  literary, 
though  very  different  from  each  other,  have  to  be  mentioned. 
One  of  them  is  devoted  to  Perrault,  the  author  of  the  fairy 
tales  which  all  the  world  knows.  The  interest  of  the  essay 
lies  chiefly  in  the  indications  which  the  writer  gives,  of  the 
manner  in  which  Perrault  embellished  the  old,  popular  stories, 
and  added  details  which  reproduce  the  manner  of  his  time. 
The  second  paper  deals  with  Dante,  of  whom  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  give  a  biography  ;  it  rather  scatters  a  great  many 
legends  and  traditions  which  had  grown  up  about  his  name, 
and  shows  that  the  results  of  recent  research  and  criticism 
have  been  purely  negative,  so  that,  as  the  writer  says,  '  The 
romance  of  Dante  has  been  destroyed,  and  his  biography  has  not 
yet  been  put  together.' 

Revue  Philosophique  (October,  November,  December). — 
In  the  first  of  these  numbers,  the  two  most  important  articles 
are  devoted  to  reviewing  recent  works.    That  which  M.  Tarde 
entitles  '  Le  DcHt  Pohtique,'  deals  with  the  book  in  which 
Dr.  Lombroso  applies  his  pecuHar  theories  of  criminality  even 
to  pohtical  ofifeuces.— In  the  next,  M.  Belot  sets  forth,  and 
indicates  his  objections  to  the  theory  of  liberty  enunciated  by 
M.  Bergson  in  his  work,  '  Essai  sur  les  donnees  immediates  de 
la  Conscience.'— A  third  and  short  paper  by  M.  Fere  is  devoted 
to   the  physiology  of  attention.— The  November  part  opens 
with  a  paper  which  bears  as  a  title,  '  What  is  General_  Phy- 
siology,'   and    in    Avhich,    as   the    author   himself  puts  it,_  he 
attempts  to  make  philosophers  understand  what  he  has  vainly 
l^eeu  trying  for  the  last  forty  years  to  get  into  the  heads  of 
doctors.— This  is  followed  by  the  translation  of  a  paper  in 
which  Herr  von  Hartmann  discusses  axiology — which  he  de- 
fines the  '  study  of  the  estimation  of  the  world  and  its  various 
divisions.' — The  next  contribution  is  a  lengthy  study  which 
]\I.    Paulham    devotes   to    'The   New  Mysticism,'   which    he 
believes  to  be  in  course  of  development.— Of  the  only  two 
independent  articles  in  the  third  number,  the  first  is  by  M.  E. 
de  Robertv,  whose  subject  is,  '  Les  Antinomes  et  les  Modes  de 
1'  Inconnaissable  dans'  la  Philosophic.'     The  other  examines 
the  development  of  perception  amongst  children.     It  is  by  M. 
A.  Binet,  whose  remarks  are  based  on  a  very  great  number  of 
experiments,  of  which  he  indicates  and   classifies  the  results. 
The  section  headed  '  Revue  Generale,'  is  particularly  interest- 
ing.    The  author  of  the  paper  which  appears  in  it  this  time  is 
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M.  VerDes,  and  the  works  reviewed  by  him  all  bear,  more  or 
less  directly  upon  the  philosophy  and  history  of  religion.  The 
most  important  of  them  is  Renau's  '  History  of  the  People  of 
Israel.' 

Revue  des  Etudes  Juries.  Juillet-Septembre,  1890. — M. 
Isidore  Loeb  continues  his  examination  of  the  Psalms  in  order 
to  establish  the  opinion  he  has  formed  as  to  their  origin,  sub- 
ject-matter, and  date  ;  viz.,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a 
class,  or  school,  or  fraternity  among  the  Jews  which  called 
themselves  by  the  generic  name  of  the  '  Poor,'  Anavim  (or 
Aniyyim,  as  M.  L.  transcribes  it),  and  are  all  of  exiHc  or  post- 
exiHc  date,  reaching  up  to,  but  not  extending  beyond,  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees.  The  burden  of  them  all  is  the  same,  the 
struggle  of  the  'Poor'  against  those  who  were  opposed  to  them, 
and  who  are  described  as  the  '  Wicked.'  The  '  Wicked ' 
despise  the  'Poor,'  mock  them,  persecute  them,  slay  them. 
The  latter,  however,  always  comfort  themselves  with  the  as- 
surance that  God  is  on  their  side,  and  that,  though  He  may 
permit  their  enemies  for  a  time  thus  to  oppress  them,  He  will 
yet  cause  them  to  triumph  over  the  'Wicked,'  and  revenge  on 
the  latter  their  misdeeds.  M.  Loeb's  examination  of  the  Psalms 
is  to  show  that  throughout  them  all  the  same  milieu  is  sup- 
posed, the  same  ideas  and  sentiments  are  repeated,  the  same 
images  and  metaphors  occur,  the  same  complaints  and  accusa- 
tions are  made,  and  the  same  hopes  and  assurances  of  final 
victory  are  given  expression  to.  His  analysis  is  a  very  minute 
and  exhaustive  one,  but  is  not  completed  in  this  number  even 
so  far  as  the  Psalms  are  concerned;  and  he  proposes,  as  the  title 
of  his  series  of  papers  indicates — '  La  litterature  des  pauvres 
dans  la  Bible' — to  subject  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  he  thinks  have  emanated  from  the  same  class  or  frater- 
nity, to  a  like  searching  scrutiny. — M.  J.  Halevy  continues  here 
also  his  article  on  '  La  correspoudance  d'  Amenophis  IV.  et  la 
Bible.'  The  first  part  of  his  paper  is  devoted,  as  was  the  whole 
of  the  last  paper,  to  shoAving  how  much  light  is  shed  by  that 
correspondence,  recently  unearthed  at  Tel-el- Amarna,  on  dark, 
or  doubtful,  points  of  Biblical  Geography.  The  larger  part, 
and  certainly  by  far  the  most  interesting  part,  of  the  present 
article  is  directed  towards  bringing  out  the  light  thrown  by 
that  correspondence  on  the  political  condition  of  Egypt  and 
the  Syrian  provinces,  and  on  the  social,  religious,  and  commer- 
cial life  there  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  B.C.  As 
he  truly  says,  these  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  quite  revolutionise 
all  the  ideas  that  have  hitherto  been  entertained  as  to  the 
state  of  civihsation  then  reached,  as  to  the  political  relation- 
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ships  and  forms  ot  government  then  existing,  means  of  com- 
mnnication,  artistic  development,  and  much  else  besides.  In 
an  appendix  M.  Halevy  calls  the  attention  of  scholars,  Egypto- 
logists especially,  to  many  interesting  points  connected  with 
the  Hyksos.  He  also  defends  his  recently  published  views  as 
to  the  religious  persecutions  in  Yemen,  against  M.  L.  Duchesne 
in  last  number. — The  other  notable  articles  here  are,  '  Le  livre 
des  Jubiles, — Philon  et  Midrasch  Tadsche,'  by  M.  A.  Epstein  ; 
'  Le  Kitab  al-Mouhadara  wa-1-Moudhakara  de  Moise  b.  Ezra  et 
ses  sources,'  and  '  Le  commentaire  sur  Job  de  Samuel  ben 
Nissim  d'Alep.'  M.  Loeb  reviews  approvingly  Prof.  Graetz's 
'  Geschichte  der  Juden,'  Vol.  VIIL,  and  calls  attention  to 
several  errors  on  points  of  detail  into  which  the  venerable  his- 
torian has  fallen. 

Revue  des  Religions  (No.  6,  1890). — M.  I'Abbe  Desgodins 
has  here  again  the  place  of  honour,  and  brings  his  series  of 
papers  on  '  Buddhism  in  Tibet '  to  a  close.  In  this  paper  he 
treats  of  the  devotional  life  of  the  Buddhists  there — their  cult. 
He  describes  respectively  the  objects  of  their  worship,  (taking 
care  however  to  distinguish  the  '  worship '  paid  by  Buddhists  to 
idols,  fetiches,  relics,  &c.,  from  worship  in  our  sense  of  the  term,) 
monasteries,  temples  or  pagodas,  public  and  private  prayer,  the 
reading  of  sacred  books,  sacrifices,  processions,  and  religious 
forms  generally.  His  long  residence  in  Tibet  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  life — religious  and  social — of  the  people, 
render  his  articles  very  valuable  as  sources  of  information 
that  may  be  relied  on.  He  contents  himself  with  a  dispassionate 
description  of  what  has  come  under  his  own  personal  observation, 
and  does  not  indulge  in  declamation.  Much  of  what  he  has  seen 
and  details  he  deplores,  but  his  object  here  is  to  give  information 
to  his  readers,  and  not  to  give  vent  to  his  own  feelings  or 
emotions. — M.  I'Abbe  Loisy  furnishes  us  with  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Etudes  sur  la  religion  chaldeo-assyrienne.  He  deals  here 
with  the  sources  from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  religious 
ideas  and  religious  rites  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  is  to 
be  obtained,  and  carefully  emphasises  the  caution  with  which 
those  sources  must  as  yet  be  treated,  as  the  documentary  evidence 
is  still  very  incomplete  and  many  of  the  terms  found  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  are  uncertain.  He  cautions  his  readers 
therefore  against  expecting  in  his  articles  a  full  and  exhaustive 
description  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Chalda^ans 
and  Assyrians.  His  object  he  says  is  not  to  unveil  all  the  secrets 
of  the  ancient  Babylonian  religion  but  simply  to  offer  to  those 
interested  in  the  matter  '  un  aperpu  des   conclusions  touchant  les 
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croyances  religieuses  et  le  culte  qui  furent  jadis  en  honneur  dans 
la  patrie  d' Abraham.'  He  favours  the  idea  that  a  Sumero- 
Accadian  civilisation  preceded  the  advent  of  the  Semitic  tribes 
in  Clialda3a,  but  admits  that  M.  J.  Halevy,  who  opposes  that 
view,  has  advanced  much  that  demands  the  careful  attention  of 
all  scholars.  He  does  not  definitely  decide  which  is  in  the  right, 
and  the  final  conclusion,  if  ever  reached,  might  modify  to  some 
extent  the  conceptions  we  must  form  of  the  Chaldeo-Assyrian 
religion. 

Revue  de  l'Histoire  des  Religions  (No.  4,  1890). — M.  J. 
Rcville  gives  us  here  the  first  of  a  series  of  '  Etudes  sur  les 
engines  de  1'  episcopat.'  In  this  part  he  discusses,  or  rather 
opens  the  discussion  of,  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  the 
testimony  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  He  prefaces  his  study  of 
the  Ignatian  epistles  by  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  coti- 
troversy  regarding  their  authenticity,  and  a  summary  of  what 
is  known  of  the  life  of  Ignatius.  Taking  the  seven  epistles 
which  are  now^  almost  universally  regarded  as  genuine,  M. 
Reville  points  out  that  there  are  two  matters  that  specially 
engaged  the  Bishop's  attention  and  inspired  his  pen — the 
opposition  to  be  given  to  Docetism,  and  the  submission  to  be 
given  to  the  Bishop.  Confining  himself  to  the  last  point,  M. 
Reville  gives  specimens  ot  the  ardour  with  which  Ignatius 
insisted  on  such  submission.  The  question  then  emerges, 
could  such  ideas  as  are  given  expression  to  in  these  epistles 
find  entrance  into  the  mind  of  a  Syrian  Christian  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  ?  We  know  so  much  at  least 
about  the  Christian  communities  in  Asia  Minor  at  that  time  as 
to  be  able  to  affirm  that  episcopal  government  had  then 
neither  the  development  nor  the  authority  which  Ignatius 
attributes  to  them.  The  Montanist  movement  in  the  Asian 
Churches  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  this.  But  might  not 
Ignatius  be  describing  in  these  letters  of  his  rather  what  he 
desired  to  see  than  what  then  actually  existed  ?  _  It  seems 
from  the  earnestness  and  energy  with  which  he  insisted  on 
such  submission  being  given  to  the  bishop  and  church 
authorities  generally,  that  it  was  not  then  given.  His  picture 
then  may  be  an  ideal  and  not  a  photograph.  It  would  not 
necessarily  follow  therefore,  because  these  epistles  do  not  por- 
tray the  actual  condition  of  things  existing  in  the  lifetime  of 
Ignatius,  that  they  are  unauthentic.  They  may  still  be  so, 
and  so  other  criteria  must  be  applied  to  them.  M.  Reville 
then  enumerates  the  external  testimonies  so  well  known  to 
their  early  existence  and  genuineness,  leaving  over  the  internal 
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evidences  for  a  future  paper. — The  well-kuown  and  accom- 
plished Celtic  scholar,  and  able  editor  of  the  Revue  Celtique,  M. 
H.  d'  Arbois  de  Jubainville,  gives  a  very  appreciative  yet 
critical  review  of  Professor  J.  Rhys'  Hibbert  Lectures  on  '  The 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  illustrated  by  Celtic 
Heathendom.' — M.  J.  Halevy  deals  with  Dr.  Brandt's  recent 
work,  'Die  Mandaeische  Religion,'  but  includes  in  his  notice 
several  other  works  that  have  appeared  in  recent  times  on  the 
same  subject.  He  gives  a  summary  of  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Brandt's  work,  and  passes  a  high  eulogism  on  the  author's 
learning,  and  the  care  which  he  has  devoted  to  make  his  study 
of  the  Maudaean  religion  from  original  sources  as  thorough 
and  perfect  as  possible. — M.  J.  A.  Decourdemanche  furnishes 
a  translation  of  a  Turkish  version  by  Mehemet  ben  Khosrew 
of  Mehemet  ben  Djerir's  '  Legend  of  Abraham,'  which  appeared 
in  his  '  Tefsir-i-Kebir. — M.  le  compte  Goblet  d'  Alviella  reviews, 
under  the  title  of  '  Une  application  pratique  du  syncretisme 
religieux  en  Augleterre,'  the  volume  of  Addresses  delivered  at 
iSouth  Place  Institute,  London,  in  1888-1889,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Swan  Sonuenschein  &  Co.  under  the  title  '  The 
Religious  Systems  of  the  World.' 

Revue  de  l'Histoire  des  Religions  (No.  5,  1890). — 
M.  J.  Reville  continuing  his  '  Etudes  sur  les  origines  de  I'epis- 
copat/  and  discussing  still  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  deals  here  with  the  objections  drawn  from  the 
contents  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  to  their  authenticity.  He 
divides  these  objections  into  three  classes  ;  first,  that  words  occur 
in  these  epistles  with  an  application  which  was  foreign  to  them 
in  the  beginnins  of  the  second  century,  or  would  not  have  been 
so  applied  by  a  Christian  bishop;  second,  that  the  episodes 
mentioned  in  them  as  to  the  journey  of  Ignatius  from  Antioch 
to  Rome  are  incompatihle  with  facts,  or  are  highly  improbahle  ; 
third,  that  the  errors  combated  in  the  epistles  had  not  at  that 
period  emerged,  or  taken  the  definite  forms  in  which  they  are 
represented  here.  M.  Reville  combats  all  these  objections 
in  a  very  minute  and  masterly  fashion,  and  concludes  that 
they  have  so  little  basis  of  fact  on  which  to  rest,  that  they 
would  never  have  been  adduced  had  certain  writers  not  been 
inspired  to  seek  for  objections  to  the  epistles  by  their  reluctance 
to  reijard  as  genuine  writings  which  defend  with  so  much  energy 
the  episcopal  dignity  and  authority  so  early  in  Christian  history. 
The  objections  taken  to  the  seven  generally  acknowledged 
Epistles  by  Renan  and  Zahn,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Harnack, 
are  specially  dealt  with.     M.  R.  regards  these  epistles  as  un- 
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doubtedly  genuine,  and  dates  them  from  the  period  107  to  118 
A.D. — M.  Leon  de  Eosny  treats  of  '  les  origines  du  Taoisme.' 
He  repudiates  the  idea  that  Laotse  was  the  original  genius  his 
followers  regarded  him  as,  and  shows  from  the  literature 
preceding  his  times  how  many  of  the  germs  of  his  teaching  had 
floated  down  to  him  and  became  fruitful  in  his  mind. — M.  J. 
Halevy  gives  under  the  title  of,  'La  cosmologie  babylonienne 
d'  apres  M.  Jensen,'  a  short  summary  of  Herr  P.  Jensen's  recent 
work,  '  Die  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier.'  The  object  of  his 
critical  notice  of  Herr  Jensen's  book  is,  however,  to  break 
another  lance  against  the  dominant  Assj-riological  school,  to 
which  Herr  Jensen  belongs,  which  maintains  the  priority  of  the 
Sumero-Accadian  civilization  to  the  Semetic.  M.  J.  Halevy 
is  never  weary  in  combating  this  idea,  and  Herr  Jensen's  work 
furnishes  him  with  an  opportunity  of  restating  and  redefending 
his  own  views.  He  takes  the  Sumero-Accadian  words,  or 
those  which  are  so  regarded  by  his  author,  and  shows  how  they 
are  derived,  or  easily  derivable,  from  well  known  Semitic  roots. — 
Dr.  Albert  Reville  translates  for  the  readers  of  this  Revue  the 
paper  read  last  June  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology 
by  Dr.  E.  B,  Tyler  on  '  the  Winged  Personages  of  the  Assyrian 
Monuments.' 

Revue  Mensuelle  du  Monde  Latin  (October,  November, 
December). — What  may  be  called  historical  vignettes  are 
amongst  the  specialties  of  this  magazine,  and  in  the  present 
numbers  we  have  two  executed  with  the  research,  critical 
acumen,  and  eye  for  colour  invariably  associated  with  these 
studies. — The  last  months  of  Mary  Stuart's  hfe  in  France,  by 
M.  Hector  de  la  Ferriere,  will  be  read  with  unflagging  interest, 
and  many  details  will  be  found  not  merely  interesting  but 
new,  unless,  indeed,  to  a  small  circle  of  specialists. — The  con- 
quest of  the  Canton  of  Ticino  is  a  subject  that  lacks  popularity 
here,  and  the  tact  that  the  Canton  owes  its  origin  to  an  incursion 
of  the  Swiss  into  Lombardy,  and  not,  as  commonly  stated,  to 
the  promise  or  tolerance  of  Louis  XII.,  in  1500,  is  a  point  that 
will  concern  only  the  devotees  of  historic  accuracy. — Two 
thoughtful  politico-social  studies — '  Force  and  Liberty,'  and 
'  Morality  and  Politics  ' — from  the  pen  of  M.  Funck-Brentano, 
merely  require  to  be  mentioned. — M.  Formont's  sketch  of 
Gioscue  Carducci,  the  most  celebrated  poet  of  contemporary 
Italy,  is  at  once  masterly  and  sympathetic,  but  its  value 
would  have  been  immensely  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of 
adequate  quotations  illustrative  of  his  diff'erent  periods  and 
especially  of  specimens  from  the  '  Barbaric  Odes.' — Under  the 
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heading,  '  Contemporary  Spanish  Literatiu-e,'  we  _  have  a 
decidedly  piquant  account  of  one  of  the  hvehest,  wittiest,  most 
genial,  most  merciless  personages  in  contemporary  literature, 
without  geographical  restriction,  to  wit  Don  Leopoldo  Alas, 
critic  and  novelist.  In  the  present  paper  the  writer  deals  with 
him  as  the  audacious  and  brilHaut  performer  on  the  '  Clairin,' 
and  leaves  for  a  future  occasion  his  '  Novelas  Cortas,'  and 
'  Regenta.' — Among  the  other  articles  worth  noting  are  '  Le 
Congres  social  de  Liege,'  'La  Republique  Democratique  en 
Amerique,'  and  '  Transformations  Agricoles.' — The  fiction  is  of 
higher  than  average  quality,  notably,  '  Un  Nid.'— a  grim 
picture  of  widowhood  and  poverty  on  the  Breton  coast,  and 
'  Les  Confession  de  Jack,'  a  tippling  monkey  with  a  gift  for 
satirising  humanity. 

Revue   Celtique  (Vol.  XL,  No.  4,  October,  1840).— The 
principal  article  in  this  issue  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Celtic  and 
Basque  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  by  M.  H.  Omont. 
These   MSfS.,   it   would    appear,  occupy  no   fewer  than    105 
volumes.      Twenty-nine    of  them  are  Irish,  or   relate  to  the 
Irish  language  ;  seventy-three  are  Breton  and  contain  for  the 
most  part  the  texts  of  ancient  mysteries  and  popular  songs.  The 
Basque  language  is  represented  by  only  three  volumes.     M. 
Omont  gives  a  full  description  of  the  MSS.  and  adds  to  it 
three  appendices. — Kuno  Meyer  begins  in  this  number  to  give 
the  text,  with  an  English  translation,  of  the  oldest  version  of 
Tochmarc  Emire,  or  the  Wooing  of  Emer,  one  of  those  Old 
Irish  sagas  which  have  gathered  around  the  Ulster  King  Con- 
chobur  and  the  chief  heroes  of  his  court.    The  text  is  preceded 
by  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  MSS.,  previous  editions, 
and  grammatical  forms,  and  is  followed  by  copious  notes.— M.  E. 
Eruault  continues  his  '  Etudes  Bretonnes,'  and  deals  this  time 
with  the  analogies  in  the  conjugations  of  the  verb.— In  the 
'  Melanges '  we  have  brief  notes  from  the  pens  of  MM.  D'Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  J.  Loth  and  Kuno  Meyer.— The  ^  Chronique '  is 
as  usual  full  of  interesting  news  and  information   for   Celtic 
students,  and  bears  the  usual  signs  of  the  editor's  watchfulness 
in  respect  to  all  matters  bearing  upon  the  subject,  to  the  illus- 
tration of  which  the  Revue  is  devoted. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Bibliotheque  Uniyerselle  et  Revue  Suisse  (October, 
November,  December).— With  the  December  number  the 
Bibliotheque  completes  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  existence,  a  feat 
in  the  longevity  of  periodical  literature  which  in  these  days  of 
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imuK'i'ous  births  and  rajjid  deaths  is  not  unworthy  of  notice. 
In  the  current  numbers  an  exceediugl}^  readable  m/dange  of 
botany  and  travel  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Levier's  account  of  an 
exploration  of  the  floor  of  a  portion  of  the  Caucasus  made  in 
the  course  of  the  year  just  closed  at  the  expense  of  the  distin- 
.guished  Italian  anthropologist  M.  Stephen  Sommier. — We  have 
had  recently  a  fair  supply  of  critical  and  biogi'aphical  sketches 
of  Turgenieff,  but  M.  Durand-Greville's,  written  with  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  close  friendship,  is  certainly  the 
most  attractive  we  have  seen. — M.  Louis  Leger  introduces  us 
to  another  illustrious  Russian  whose  name  is  practically  un- 
known in  this  country — Von  Vizine,  the  author  of  '  The 
Brigadier,'  and  '  The  Minor,'  the  '  two  first  genuinely  originally 
works  of  the  Russian  theatre.'  The  family  was  originally 
German,  as  the  correct  form  of  the  name  Von  Wiesen  indicates, 
but  an  ancestor  of  the  dramatist  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Russians  in  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  earned  off  to 
Moscow  where  he  married  and  settled  down.  Denis  Ivanovitch 
was  born  in  1744.  In  1766  he  composed  '  The  Brigadier,'  and 
in  1782  '  The  Minor.'  The  success  of  the  latter  was  enormous. 
Among  the  audience,  people  were  so  carried  away  that  they 
threw  their  purses  filled  with  gold  to  the  actors.  Prince 
Potemkiu,  in  congratulating  the  author,  said,  '  Die  now  or  stop 
writing.  Your  name  is  immortal.'  Von  Vizine  in  point  of  fact 
Avrote  nothing  more  for  the  stage  and  he  died  in  1792. — An 
equally  interesting  literary  study  is  that  of  the  genius  and 
work  of  Ferdinand  Fabre,  the  author  of  'Abbe  Tigrane,'  'Bar- 
nabe,'  who  has  given,  as  M.  Godet  puts  it,  'an  impartial  picture 
of  the  manners  and  types  of  that  Catholic  Church  which  is  as 
falsely  delineated  by  those  who  attack  as  by  those  who  exalt 
it' — M.  Paul  Stapfer's  long  paper  '  Concerning  Love  of  Glory 
and  Literary  Disinterestedness,'  is  much  lighter  and  pleasanter 
reading  than  one  would  have  imagined  from  the  title. — M.  de 
Vei'dilhac's  '  L'Education  dans  le  premier  age,'  we  must  leave 
to  mothers,  who,  though  they  n^ay  regard  the  subject  as 
peculiarly  their  owj,  vn\\  probably  pick  rip  something  worth 
remembering  from  the  remarks  of  a  philosopher. — As  usual,  the 
Bibliotheque  contains  an  ample  supply  of  fiction  and  the  various 
'  chroniques '  are  quite  as  attractive  in  their  way  as  any  other 
section  of  the  magazine. 

SPAIN. 

La  Espaxa  Moderna  :  Reyista  Ibero-Americana  (October, 
1890). — The  foreign  portion    which   always  commences   this 
review  is  sufficiently  catholic  in  its  character.     We  have  two 
XVII.  15 
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Russian  tales  by  two  Russian  novelists,  'The  Dog'  by  Turge- 
nieff,  and  '  An  Exact  Calculation  '  by  Th.  Dostoievsky.  The 
other  translations  include  '  Hegel  and  his  Correspondence '  by 
Victor  Cherbuliez  of  the  French  Academy,  and  '  The  Art  of 
the  Middle  Ages — the  Gothic '  by  E.  Renan,  A  second  article 
on  the  'Prison  Conference  of  St.  Petersburg'  is  by  Pedro 
Nocito,  who  took  part  therein.  The  writer  objected  at  the 
Congress  to  the  terras  incorrigibles  or  even  not  improved,  quoted 
the  Italian  proverb  that  'Evil  enters  by  pounds  and  leaves  by 
ounces ; '  and  so  we  cannot  say  an  individual  has  not  improved, 
much  less  that  he  is  incorrigible  because  he  has  lapsed  three  or 
four  times,  possibly  at  long  intervals  and  under  diverse  cir- 
cumstances.— Renan  calls  attention  to  the  instability  of  Grothic 
Art,  so  costly  to  maintain,  and  full  of  defects  despite  its 
beauty. — The  last  of  Concepcion  Arenal's  papers  on  '  The  Social 
Question'  follows.  He  deals  mainly  with  the  Berlin  Congress, 
and  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  working  classes.  His  remarks 
are  shrewd  and  sympathetic,  and  his  advice  sound.  He  warns 
the  workmen  that  people  as  a  rule  think  less  of  what  they 
seek  than  of  the  manner  of  their  seeking  it.  He  tabulates 
questions  to  be  asked  before  a  strike  be  engaged  in :  explains 
how  men  are  over-worked  often  only  because  under-fed ; 
points  out  the  unnecessary  labour  in  local  competition  on  Sun- 
days and  otherwise,  and  protests  against  the  useless  labour  on 
the  ornamentation  of  articles — such  as  chromos  on  starch,  and 
les  jolies  surprises  in  tapioca  packages,  at  the  cost  of  the  work- 
man.— Augustin  Querol  has  an  interesting,  condensed,  well- 
written  '  Memoir  on  the  History  of  Sculpture,  from  Phidias  to 
Thorvvaldsen  and  Alonso  Cano.'^A  second  paper  on  'Metric 
Versification '  deals  with  the  more  modern  efforts,  and  points 
out  that  although  Spanish  is  so  poor  in  monosyllables  and 
apparently  unfitted  for  versification  by  dissyllables,  yet  by  the 
peculiar  artifice  of  mentally  supposing  the  existence  of  the 
foot  that  should  appear  next  the  foot  freely  and  distinctly 
expressed,  it  is  really  rich  in  it.  This  is  a  solid  and  valuable 
paper  on  the  genius  of  Castilliau. — From  Ecuador  we  have 
another  letter  from  J.  Leon  Mera,  on  the  cruelties  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  which  he  denies  belonged  to  the  time  but 
to  human  depravity,  and  compares  the  modern  French  and 
English  cruelties  therewith,  not  favourably  to  ourselves. — 
Several  Spanish  poets  come  under  review  led  by  Zorrilla,  who 
is  compared  favourably  with  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  Musset. 
— In  '  Contrasts,'  four  sketches  of  good  and  bad  customs,  we 
have  a  bit  of  realistic  painting,  too  gross  for  translation, 
although  giving  a  deep  insight  into  the  comparative  poverty 
of  Spanish  country  life  amongst  the  Basques,  and  the  vicious 
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brutality  of  a  body  of  town  exciirsiouists. — V.  Barrantes 
eulogises  and  criticises  Sen5r  Estrada.  '  A  singular  pheno- 
menon, exuberant  poet,  distinguished  diplomatist,  judicious 
politician,  indefatigable  traveller,  daring  merchant,  and  a 
critic  of  great  power — we  should  say  of  the  foremost  rank, 
but  for  the  number  and  amazing  variety  of  his  works  of  this 
kind.'— (November).— '  The  Bath  of  Malibran,'  by  A.  de  Port- 
martin,  is  a  charming  tale  followed  by  '  The  Last  Book,'  by 
A.  Daudet ;  '  The  Morgue,'  by  G.  Mace,  and  '  Bayreuth :  the 
Theatre  and  Music  of  Wagner,'  by  Julio  G.  Freson.  The 
purely  Spanish  portion  begins  with  '  Two  Foreign  Students  of 
the  Cid  (Cidianistas),'  by  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  :  it  is  a  criticism 
of  two  foreign  works  on  the  great  Spanish  hero,  el  Cid  Cam- 
peador. — '  Language  and  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  by 
Cardinal  Fr.  Zeferino  Gonzalez,  is  a  remarkably  liberal  and  en- 
lightened work  for  a  Churchman.  It  handles  the  subject  scien- 
tifically, and  endeavours  to  prove  that  although  we  have  not 
managed  to  trace  the  affinity  of  the  three  types  of  languages, 
yet  we  cannot  diaw  conclusions  from  a  negation,  ignorant  as 
we  are  of  the  links  that  have  been  lost.  He  shows  that  the 
types  of  languages  and  human  types  intercross,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  conterminous. — Juan  Valera  has  a  last  letter  on 
— the  old  controversy  '  The  Utility  of  Metaphysics  and  Poetry.' 
'  The  Origins  of  the  French  Romantic  School,'  by  M.  Menendez 
of  Pelago,  is  a  most  valuable  paper.  '  No  nation  of  Europe 
can  dispute  with  France  the  glory  of  having  created  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Romantic  Art  and  Litera- 
ture 2:>ar  excellence.'  Yet  the  language  of  the  '  Song  of  Roland' 
and  '  The  Round  Table,'  requires  to  be  translated  into  Modern 
French,  while  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  can  readily  read  their 
own  literature  of  the  same  period.  '  Only  the  foremost  people 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  directing  people  of  Europe  in  its 
darkest  epoch,  practised  a  kind  of  mutilation,  as  sad  as  mad, 
of  its  genius,  dividing  its  history  and  its  literature  into  two 
totally  difi'ereut  halves.  France  sustained  a  real  shipwreck  of 
the  national  conscience  ;  it  forgot  its  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  almost  entirely  forgot  its  institutions,  it  forgot  its  art 
and  its  literature,  it  even  forgot  its  language.'  He  shows  how 
much  France  owed  to  Spain  in  its  Romantic  Renaissance,  and 
how  having  left  the  natural  path  of  development  it  had  become 
straight  in  classic  forms. — '  The  last  poem  of  Vicente  W. 
Querol,'  unfinished,  is  on  the  voyage  of  discovery  of  Columbus, 
and  his  feelings  as  he  approaches  his  goal :  a  last  tribute  to 
the  author. — In  a  review  of  a  'Dictionary  of  Peruvian  Legisla- 
tion,' of  a  very  voluminous  character,  the  shortcomings  are  at- 
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tributed  partly  to  tlie  social  condition  of  Peru,  revealed  in  the 
farrago  of  administrative  and  legislative  enactments,  which  show 
at  the  same  time  the  embryonic  condition  of  its  institutions. — 
December,  1890). — The  foreign  section  of  this  number  contains 
the  translation  of  the  celebrated,  and  very  disagreeable,  novel 
of  Tolstoi,  'The   Kreutzer   Sonata,'   the  whole   of.  the   first 
portion. — '  The  Law  of  Race '  is  an  amusing  tale  by  Theodore 
de  Banville  ;  while  the  others  consist  of  a  notice  of  Regnault 
by  Theophile  Gautier,  and  Kenan's  'Athens.' — The  national 
Spanish  portion  begins  with  a  tale  by  Emilia  Pardo   Bazan, 
'  The  foot  of  the  Mountains,'  in  which  an  unbroken  human  colt 
from    the   hill  tops  eventually  breaks  his   heart  and  dies  of 
Nostalgia,  after  having  broken  every  other  breakable  article 
within  reach. — Canovas  del  Castillo  provides  '  Historico-Critical 
Considerations'  on  the  new  aspect  of  the  workman  question. 
He   holds  that,  as  there  is  no  idea  of   disarming,  the  great 
armies  of  the  nations  will  be  a  strong  support  of  the  present 
social  order,  and  a  buttress  against  the  illegal  efforts  of  the 
Proletariats. — Under  the  heading  '  Indemnity  for  the  Mess,'  we 
have  a  curious  historical  document  showing  how  the  French 
tfoops  in  Spain,  after  unheard-of  cruelties  and  confiscations 
that   reduced   the   remaining   population  to  starvation,  were 
accorded  by  Marshal  Victor,  in  lieu  of  food,  monies  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  district,  by  which  to  supply  their  table  or  mess. 
The  Marshal  was  accorded  10,100  francs  per  month  ;  Generals 
of  Division,   1,800 ;  down   to    400   francs   per   mouth    to   the 
inferior  officers.     The  Spaniards  have  in  this  a  cruel  record 
against  their  French  visitors  to  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. — Under 
'  Rennniscences  of  the  Past  Year,'  we  have  an  '  Autographic 
Romance  of  Mariano  Fernandez,'  by  Jose  M.  Asensio,  with  an 
interesting  account  of  the  actor  and  author,  '  who  was  soon 
the  friend,  the  most  intimate  and  cordial  friend,  of  all  those 
youths  who  dedicated   themselves  to  the  study  of  letters.' — 
'  Origins  of  the  French  Romantic  School '  continues  to  show  a 
mastery  of  French  literature — gives  credit  to  Rousseau  for  his 
enormous  iiifluence  ;  calls  attention  to  the  stimulus   given  to 
the    French    theatre    and    thought    by    Shakespeare,    even 
'  adulterated,  parodied,  and  falsified  as  he  was  by  Voltaire,' 
and  regards  Diderot  as  the  only  one  of  the  school  who,  in  good 
and  evil,  appears  our  contemporary.     This  is  a  valuable  study, 
and  Avell  worth  careful  perusal.^ — '  The  Dutch  in  America '  is  an 
account  of  another  expedition  against  Spain — that  of  James 
the   Hermit  to  the  Pacific  (Jaques  1'  Hermite)  in  1624.     The 
fleet  consisted  of  11  vessels,  but  the  result  was  nil — although 
some   glowing  accounts  were  published  of  battles  with   the 
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Spaniards,  which,  according  to  documents,  never  could  have 
taken  place  as  described. — '  The  International  Chronicle '  is  a 
birds-eye  view  of  contemporary  events,  from  the  M'Kinley  Bill 
and  its  effects  to  Parnell,  by  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of  Senor 
Castelar.  America  has  too  much  blood  (commercially)  and  will 
die  of  apoplexy,  says  a  Yankee.  Castelar  is  much  hurt  at 
America's  backsliding  into  protection,  and  at  Parnell's  destruc- 
tion by  his  enemies  on  a  question  of  private  morals. — '  The 
Ultramarine  Review '  deals  with  a  number  of  very  interesting 
works  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  recently  published. — The 
'  Biographical  Note '  on  a  Discourse  by  a  Professor  and  Deacon 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  is  peculiarly  national.  It  attacks  the 
Doctor  for  discom'sing  pseudo-philosophically  and  pseudo- 
socially,  which  can  be  done  by  reading  a  few  books,  in  place  of 
giving  time  and  labour  to  solid  investigation  in  his  own 
Science.  The  Doctor's  arguments  are  not  worth  disproving  as 
to  the  results  of  modern  progress,  but  he  ought  to  set  himself 
to  find  physical  or  material  remedies  for  them  !  specially 
required  as  they  are  in  his  own  city  of  Saragossa.  It  further 
complains  that  the  learned  Doctor  draws  his  comparisons  from 
France,  which  is  not  the  most  advanced,  while  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dej^raved  of  nations.  A  very  pithy  letter  this  of  F. 
Murillo  Palacio  ! 

HOLLAND. 

De  Gids  (October  contains  '  Fate,'  a  novelette  unpleasant 
hoth  in  plot  and  dialogue. — '  The  Cross  and  Crescent,'  by  Van 
der  Berg,  treats  of  Mohammedans  and  native  Christians  under 
Dutch  Colonial  rule.  The  very  difficult  questions  that  arise  in 
dealing  with  the  former  are  ably  discussed,  and  it  is  shown  how 
it  is  impossible  for  a  Christian  Government  not  to  collide  at 
certain  points  with  them.  The  Government  ought  always  firml 
to  assert  its  Christian  character,  while  also  trying  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  and  not  going  the  length  of  becoming  propagandist.  He 
strongly  advocates  fairer  legislation  for  native  Christians,  who  are 
at  present  judicially  in  a  less  favourable  position  than  Mohammed- 
ans and  heathens,  and  points  out  the  absurdity  of  the  State 
encouraging  missions  while  the  law  in  effect  degrades  the  native 
Ciiristian. — In  '  Judicial  Power  in  Dutch  India  '  Immink,  him- 
self a  judge,  gives  a  very  unflattering  account  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  exposing  many  defects.  The  pay  is  not  equal 
to  the  position,  there  is  no  proper  system  of  promotion,  judges 
are  not  sufficiently  independent,  and  judgeships  are  not  sought 
by  first  class  men.  He  points  out  where  and  how  reforms  might  be 
introduced. — '  Ad  Coveliacas '  is  an  account  of  the  Passion  Play 
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and  of  Oberammergau.— (November).— 'The  Night  Watch,'  an 
exhaustive  paper  on  Rembrandt's  famous  picture,  intended  to  se- 
cure for  it  a  fairer  judgment  and  more  intelHgent  appreciation. 
The  writer,  Dvserinck,  gives  very  full  evidence  of  its  mutilation, 
both  in  breadth  and  height,  when  removed  in  1715  from  the  Klo- 
veniersdoelen  to  the  Stadthnis,  where  it  suffered  greatly  from  the 
smoke  of  huge  turf  fii-es  and  of  tobacco.  Further  damage  was  done 
by  'restoration '  coats  of  oil  and  varnish,  sometimes  actually  applied 
with   the  design   of  making  the  picture  more  Eembrandtesque. 
It  has   been   misunderstood  and  misnamed.     Originally  it   was 
undervalued,  because  it  did  not,  hke  other  pictures  of^  the  kind, 
make    direct    portraiture   its    object;    later   the    mutilation   by 
destroying   the  proportions   threw  the   darker  parts  into  undue 
prominence,  till  it  was  thought  to  be  a  night  scene.     It  is  really 
a  sortie  into  bright  day  from  a  dark  archway,  and  might  better 
be  named    Captain    Banning  Coq's    Company  making  a  sortie. 
Undoubtedly  it  is,  in  richnes^s  of  colour,  life  and  poetry,  the  finest 
existing  picture  of  its  kind,  and  one  among  the  very  best  Holland 
possesses.—'  Spoken  and  Written  French,'  by  Van  Hamel,  is  a 
dissertation  followed  by  an  appeal  for  the  simplification  of  the 
written  languaiie  by  introducing  more  phonetic  spelling,  and  dis- 
pensing  with  useless  accents. — '  Summer  Days  m  Scotland,   by 
Boissevain,  is  a  wildly  enthusiastic  account  of  a  tour  varied  by  an 
attack  on  Scotch  Calvinism,  which  is  represented  as  having  been 
immensely  more  rigid  and  sour  than  that  of  Holland. — '  Huet  s 
Letters  from  Paris  '  to  his  wife  and  son  are  reviewed.     They  are 
not  brilliant,  and  have  nothing  of  Paris  in  them  but  the  dating, 
and  relate  to  domestic  and  literary  business.     For  Huet,  though 
he    despised   the    Dutch    public,  "lived    for   it.      His  '  Land^  of 
Rembrandt'  will  live,  but  the   letters  are  scarcely  interesting. 
— (December). — 'Most    Recent    Developments    in    the   British 
Colonies,'  Prof.  Louter,  is  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  dif- 
ferent Colonial  Goverinnents,  with  a  commentary  showing  the 
general  drift  of  them  all.     All  are  essentially  Democratic.     The 
form  of  constitution  is  of  less  consequence  to  an  observer  than 
their  policy.     The  tendency  to  federation  exists,  but  is  still  weak. 
Stronger  is  a  tendency  to  weaken  or  suppress  the  power  of  Upper 
Houses,  which  are  only  tolerated  so  long  as  they  do^  not  directly 
oppose  the  popular  will.     Everywhere  is  a  strong  bias  in  favour 
of  protection,  sometimes  practised  even  against  the  mother  country, 
and   a   tendency  to   State  interference   with   industries,  as  e.g., 
railways.     Also  a  tendency  towards  equality,  not  only  judicial 
but  in  a  socialistic  sense,  shown  by  opposition  to  any  upheaping 
of  capital.     Yet,  as  Dilke  remarks,  these  democratic  tendencies 
have  been  less  hurtful  in  their  working  than  in  the  United  States. 
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In  ail  old  country  they  might  be  fatal.  It  is  doubtful  if  Colonial 
prosperity  is  at  all  indebted  to  them.  The  dark  side  of  democracy 
is  its  unsettled  capricious  character,  but  on  the  whole  the  Colonial 
outlook  is  hopeful. — '  History  of  our  Language,'  by  Kalff,  is  a 
review  of  two  books  on  the  subject,  a  popular  one  by  Verdam, 
and  one  more  scientific  by  Dr.  te  vVinkel. — '  Madura  '  is  a  history 
and  description  of  the  present  condition  of  that  island.  Its  teeming 
population,  though  now  less  miserable  than  when  under  the  rule 
of  native  princes,  is  still  in  a  backward  and  poverty-stricken 
condition. — '  Stumpy,'  by  Emile  Seipgens,  is  a  clever  sketch  of 
factorv  life,  while  the  '  Theerandje  '  (name  of  a  confection)  is  a 
bright  bit  of  comedy  in  which  a  young  widow  plays  the  leading 
part. 

Theologisch  Tijdschrift  (November). — In  Strack  and 
Zocklers  new  commentary  on  the  Bible,  D.  Aug.  Klostermann 
deals  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  in  a  fashion  one 
does  not  expect  under  the  names  of  such  conservative  editors ; 
dealing  largely  in  conjectural  emendation  of  the  text,  and 
quite  transforming  many  familiar  statements  in  the  narrative. 
In  particular  he  makes  out,  by  textual  conjecture  and  other- 
wise, that  Jeroboam  did  not  set  up  a  bull  at  Dan  and  one  at 
Bethel,  as  we  have  all  been  accustomed  to  believe,  but  two 
bulls  at  Bethel,  to  which  the  saying  is  appHed  '  These  be  thy 
Gods,  0  Israel ! '  At  Dan  the  old  sanctuary  with  the  idol 
spoken  of  in  Judges  xviii.  was  simply  suffered  to  remain ;  no 
bull  was  placed  there  ;  but  Bethel,  with  its  double  deity,  was 
made  the  rival  shrine  to  the  neighbouring  Jerusalem.  This 
theory  of  Klostermann's  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Matther  Avho, 
while  professing  to  have  felt  it  attractive  at  first,  rejects  it  as 
supported  by  no  evidence  of  any  strength  and  as  being  in 
itself  improbable. — Dr.  Loman  discusses  the  new  collection  by 
Resch  of  the  unwritten  sayings  of  Jesus  (in  Harnack's  Texte 
und  Unteruchungen).  In  these  primitive  sayings  of  Jesus,  and 
not  in  the  Pauhne  Epistles,  Resch  holds,  must  we  see  the 
earHest  Christian  sources,  which  explain  to  us  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels.  '  Excellent ! '  says  Dr.  Loman  ;  '  yet  we  must  leave 
out  Paul,  whose  Epistles  it  is  well  known  did  not  come  into 
existence  till  late  in  the  second  century,  and  thus  we  have  till 
150  A.D.  for  the  growth  of  the  Evangelical  tradition  on  which 
Paul  built.'     Not  exactly  what  the  German  writer  means. 
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The  Booh  of  Isaiah.     By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  Adam  Smith,  M.A. 
2  vols.     London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1890. 

A  few  years  ago  commentaries  on  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  seldom  attractive,  and  still  more  seldom  were  the  expositions 
they  contained  altogether  instructive  or  edifying.  Sometimes,  indeed,  both 
exposition  and  text  seemed  to  minds  highly  trained  and  accomplished,  and 
with  every  desire  to  learn,  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  many  have  turned 
away  from  their  study  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  attain  to  anything 
like  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  sacred  words.  During  recent  years 
all  this  has  been  greatly  changed.  Discoveries  of  ancient  remains,  the 
decipherment  of  ancient  documents,  more  exact  knowledge,  and  greater  skill 
in  criticism,  have  together  helped  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Hebrew  prophets  which  had  for  long  seemed  to  many 
thoroughly  inscrutable.  In  Mr.  Adam  Smith  we  have  an  expositor  who 
is  quite  abreast  of  the  times  both  in  scholarship  and  information, 
and  who  brings  to  his  work  not  only  a  sympathetic  and  penetrative 
mind,  but  also  a  profoundly  reverent  and  devout  spirit  ;  and  in  the 
two  volumes  before  us  he  has  produced  an  exposition  of  the  prophetical 
writings  which  pass  under  the  great  name  of  Isaiah,  that  amply 
entitles  him  to  be  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  modern  commentators. 
Under  his  hand  the  words  of  the  prophet  become  intelligible,  and  one 
begins  to  feel  the  immense  force  with  which  they  must  hare  fallen  on  the 
ears  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  treatment  of  the  text  is 
homiletical  rather  than  grammatical  or  philological,  though  this  latter  is  by 
no  means  neglected  as  is  shown  by  the  new  translation,  as  well  as  in  a 
number  of  notes.  The  method  adopted,  in  fact,  is  the  historico-critical.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Biblical  Criticism  that  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  were  not  uttered  or  even  originally  published  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  now  appear  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  that  before  the  present 
arrangement  was  arrived  at,  they  were  arran  ged  and  I'e-arranged  sometimes  by 
the  prophet  himself  and  sometimes  by  others.  What  the  exact  order  was  in 
which  they  were  spoken  is  of  course  unknown,  and  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
most  students  or  critics  of  them  now  is  to  determine  what  it  was.  Follow- 
ing the  example,  first  set,  we  believe,  by  Ewald  in  his  epoch-making  work 
on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  Mr.  Smith  has  attempted  an 
arrangement  of  his  own,  based  mainly  on  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
guidance  of  history.  He  is  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  the  arrange- 
ment he  has  adopted  is  correct,  and  asks  it  to  be  regarded  as  simply 
provisional.  The  last  twenty-six  chapters  of  the  book  he  regards  as  non- 
Isaian.  By  some  their  author  has  been  called  '  The  Great  Unknown 
Prophet '  ;  by  others,  '  The  Second  Isaiah  '  ;  ]Mr.  Smith  is  disposed  to  name 
him  'The  Second  Jeremiah,'  and  draws  his  illustrations  and  explanations 
of  the  text  from  the  history  of  the  Exile.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  many  questions  which  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Smith's  volumes  have 
suggested  ;  we  can  only  express  our  admiration  of  his  scholarship  and 
learning,  and  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  he  has  bi'ought  to  bear  on  the 
production  of  one  of  the  most  luminous  and  suggestive  commentaries  on  the 
writings  of  the  great  Evangelical  prophet,  we  have  in  our  quest  for  such 
works  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  witli. 
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Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  GEORGE 
Mathieson,  M.A.,  D.D.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  WilHam 
Blackwood  &  Sons.     1890. 

Dr.  Mathieson  believes  that  St.  Paul's  '  thorn  in  the  flesh  '  was  '  a  thorn 
qf  the  flesh,' that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  defective  vision,  and 
that  the  fact  that  he  besought  the  Lord  thrice  for  the  removal  of  this  thorn 
indicates  that  the  struggles  of  his  spiritual  life  divided  themselves  into 
three  distinct  and  successive  classes,  and  that  his  spii-itual  life  passed 
through  three  stages  of  development.  The  first  of  these  stages  or  struggles 
he  calls  the  Arabian,  the  second  the  Antiochan,  and  the  third  the 
Galatian.  The  fourth  and  concludingst  age  was  the  Roman,  in  which  the 
Apostle's  leading  idea  was  Christian  Imperialism.  Or  as  he  puts  it  in  his 
first  chapter  :  '  The  life  of  St.  Paul,  like  the  history  of  his  age,  is  a  tale  of 
three  cities — Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Rome.'  Dr.  Mathieson  writes 
fluently  and  often  eloquently  ;  but  one  has  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
whether  he  is  writing  a  serious  scientific  treatise  or  a  number  of  popular 
discourses,  in  which  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  vagueness  of 
language  and  poetic  diction.  Our  own  impression  is  that  the  work  partakes 
very  much  of  the  character  of  the  latter.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
po])ular  element  all  through  the  volume,  with  not  a  little  that  is  vague  and 
rhetoiical.  At  the  same  time  we  meet  with  many  admirable  thoughts. 
The  subject  itself  is  not  new,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  Dr.  Mathieson's 
thoughts  about  it  are.  The  subject  has  been  treated,  among  others,  by 
M.  Sabatier,  much  more  fully  and  accurately,  while  most  of  Dr. 
Mathieson's  theories  are  but  old  friends  with  new  faces.  Some  of  his  state- 
ments are  highly  questionable  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  St.  Paul  was 
'  specially  and  emphatically  the  Apostle  of  the  resurrection  '  ;  that  he  '  had 
no  doubt  in  his  own  heart  that  his  physical  thorn  was  the  result  of  a  moral 
deformity '  ;  that  to  begin  his  mission  at  Damascus  '  required  Calviuistic 
courage  '  ;  that  it  was  '  a  hard  thing,  a  humiliating  thing,'  '  to  come  back 
after  a  few  years  and  tell  these  companions  [of  his  home  life]  not  only  that 
his  convictions  were  burnt  out,  but  that  they  had  been  replaced  by  contrary 
fires '  ;  that  '  in  the  view  of  Paul  the  law  was  never  meant  to  be  a  guide  to 
moral  life '  ;  that  '  if  the  law  was  introduced  to  show  man  how  sjiotless  the 
righteousness  of  God  is,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  man  to  keep  it,'  it 
'  miserably  failed  in  its  design,  so  far  as  Paul  himself  was  concerned  '  ;  that 
his  first  tendency  after  his  conversion  was  to  asceticism  ;  that  '  amid  tlxp 
solitudes  of  Arabia  he  had  only  commenced  with  the  Christ  of  supernatural 
230wer  '  ;  and  that  '  in  the  companionship  with  Peter  and  James  he  received 
the  first  impressions  of  the  moral  strength  and  beauty  of  the  Christ  of  history.' 
These,  however,  are  matters  for  theologians  to  discuss,  and  not  for  us. 
We  have  pointed  them  out  simply  in  support  of  what  we  have  said  above. 

The  Creed  in  Scotland :  An  Exposition  of  the  Apostles  Creed, 
loith Extracts  from  Archbishop  Hamilton's  Catechism  of  1552, 
John  Calvin's  Catechism  of  155(),  and  a  Catena  of  Ancient 
Latin  and  other  Hymns.  By  James  Rankin,  D.D.,  Minister 
of  Muthill.  Edinburgh  and  Londoo  :  WilHam  Blackwood 
&  Sous.     1890. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  volume— and  we  are  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  think  ill  of  it — its  author.  Dr.  Rankin,  will,  we  should  say,  find 
that  many  share  his  regret  that  the  Creed,  commonly  known  as  the 
Apostles',  is  not  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  tells  us  that  he  is 
himself  ashamed  to  say  that  the  sound  of  the  Creed  is  in  the  service  of  tlie 
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Scottish  Church  a  great  rarity.  Many  may  not  go  so  far  ;  still  there  are 
many,  we  should  say,  to  whom  the  resumption  of  its  use  would  l)e  far  from 
displeasing.  Anyhow,  Dr.  Rankin  has  here  undertaken  an  exposition  of 
the  venerable  Symbol,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  Scotsmen 
and  Scottish  ministers  to  the  benefits  of  a  return  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
reciting  it  in  public  worship,  and  in  the  further  hope  that  his  work 
may  become  a  text-book  with  which  students  desirous  of  passing  their 
Presbytery  examinations  will  be  obliged  to  study.  Excepting  -the  exposi- 
tory part,  the  work  is  in  the  main  historical.  First  of  all.  Dr.  Rankin 
traces  the  history  of  the  Creeds,  and  more  particularly  that  known  as  the 
Apostles'.  Then  he  speaks  of  its  use  and  supercession  in  Scotland,  and 
finally  of  the  relation  of  the  old  Latin  hymns  to  the  Creed.  The  rest  of 
the  book  is  made  up  of  the  exposition  and  the  hymns.  The  exposition  is 
threefold.  First  we  have  an  exposition  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Rankin, 
written  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  always  in  clear  and  forcible 
English.  Next  we  have  the  exposition  given  in  that  remarkable  book 
known  as  Archbishop  Hamilton's  Catechism.  Then  is  added  the  exposition 
from  Calvin's  Catechism.  The  hymns  are  well  chosen,  and  form  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  book.  We  are  unable,  however,  to  admire  all  the 
translations.  In  some  instances  better  might  have  been  obtained.  Dr. 
Rankin's  are  not  particularly  felicitous.  Those  given  of  the  Adeste  Fideles 
and  Stabat  Mater  are  not  the  best  ;  and  why  not  reproduce  the  whole  of 
St.  Bernard's  Jesu  Dulcis  Memoria  with  the  best  rhymed  versions  of  such 
parts  of  it  as  are  translated  1  The  note  at  the  end  of  this  hymn  ought 
either  to  be  expunged  or  enlarged  in  the  next  edition.  To  say  that  '  S. 
Bernard  was  a  chief  opponent  of  Abelard,'  is  to  give  an  altogether  erroneous 
idea  of  S.  Bernard's  position  and  authority.  Where  Bernard  was,  there 
was  no  other  '  chief.'  And  besides  the  Council  at  which  Abelard  was  con- 
demned was  summoned  at  the  command  of  Bernard,  and  gave  its  decision 
at  his  will.  There  are  two  or  three  other  points  we  have  noted.  For 
instance,  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  Archbishop  Hamilton's  Catechism 
was  '  published.'  In  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  it  was  not.  It  was 
simply  issued  to  the  clergy,  who  might  not  without  the  permission  of  the 
Ordinary  communicate  it  to  laymen.  And  again,  in  a  note,  at  least,  if  not 
in  the  text,  the  answer  which  the  same  Catechism  gives  to  the  question, 
'  Quhat  is  general  fayth  ]  '  might  have  been  printed.  Taking  the  work, 
hi)wever,  as  it  stands,  it  is  certainly  fitted  to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 
Dr.  Rankin  writes  in  a  very  generous  spirit,  and  is  remarkably  free  from 
narrow  or  sectarian  prejudices. 

Tlie  Influence  of   Greek   Ideas  and    Usages   upon  the  Christian 

Church.      (Hibbert    Lectures    for    1888).      By   the   late 

Edwin  Hatch,  D.D.     Edited   by  A.  M.  Fairbairu,  D.D. 

London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1890. 

These  lectures  will  everywhere  revive  and  intensify  the  sorrow  and  regret 
which  the  news  of  Dr.  Hatch's  death  aroused  in  November  1888  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  personally  knew  him,  or  were  acquainted  with  his  con- 
tributions to  Christian,  and  more  especially  early  Christian  History. 
These  lectures  reveal  to  us  more  fully  than  any  of  his  earlier  works  how 
great  the  loss  was  which  Christian  scliolarship  sustained  by  that  sad  event. 
His  earlier  writings  gave  many  indications  of  the  wealth  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  more  recondite  phases  of  the  development  of  Christian  thought  and 
Christian  ritual  within  the  Church,  possessed  by  Dr.  Hatch,  and  of  the 
patient  and  judicial  spirit  that  was  busy  investigating  them.  As  these 
lectures,  however,  deal  more  directly  and  more  fully  with  that  develop- 
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ment,  they  naturally  show  us  more  clearly  how  large  and  how  minute  his 
acquaintance  with  it  was.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  his  ambition  to 
produce  a  monumental  work  on  the  subject,  which  the  limitations  of  the 
Hibbert  Lectureship  only  allowed  him  here  to  outline  ;  but  the  outline  is 
drawn  in  such  a  masterly  way,  and  sucli  filling  up  as  that  outline  here 
receives  is  so  suggestive,  that  we  cannot  but  lament  that  his  life  was  not 
spared  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  realise  his  ambition.  Even  these 
lectures  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  revision  for  the  press  ;  and  the  last 
four  of  them  were  left  by  him  only  in  the  shape  of  hurried  and  often  some- 
what disconnected  jottings.  They  owe  their  seemingly  finished  form  chiefly 
to  the  patient  and  loving  labours  of  one  of  the  three  friends  who  have  edited 
this  volume  and  prepared  it  for  the  press,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Vernon  Bartlet. 
'  Without  him,'  says  Principal  Fairbairn  in  his  preface,  '  the  work  could 
never  have  been  done.  He  laboured  at  the  MSS.  till  the  broken  sentences 
became  whole,  and  the  disconnected  paragraphs  wove  themselves  together  ; 
and  then  he  transcribed  the  black  and  bewildering  pages  into  clear  and 
legible  copy  for  the  printer.  He  had  heard  the  lectures,  and  had  happily 
taken  a  few  notes,  which,  supplemented  from  other  sources,  proved  most 
helpful,  especially  in  the  way  of  determining  the  order  to  be  followed.' 
Such  a  service  as  this  deserves  to  be  gratefully  mentioned  and  everywhere 
honoured.  The  subject  of  the  lectures  is  one  that  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
wonderful  fascination  for  a  mind  like  that  of  Dr.  Hatch.  He  was  as  well 
versed  in  patriotic  literature  as  in  Greek  philosophy.  Historical  research 
was  his  delight,  and  he  was  equally  free  from  ecclesiasticism  and  from  theo- 
logical bias.  The  contrast  between  the  Christian  Church  of  the  fourth 
century  and  that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  between  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  Nicene  Creed  is  so  great  and  startling  that  it  can 
escape  no  reflective  mind.  It  early  attracted  our  author's  attention,  and 
he  set  himself  to  trace  if  possible  the  history  of  the  change.  The  Church 
had  its  roots  in  Judaism.  Its  first  preachers  were  '  prophets,'  in  the  old 
Judaic  sense  of  that  term.  They  were  simple  men,  inspired  by  an  un- 
questioning faith  in  God.  They  spoke  from  the  heart  without  any 
rhetorical  art,  or  effort  at  display.  They  were  practical  religionists.  They 
aimed  at  impressing  men  with  the  need  of  living  pure  and  upright  lives. 
They  had  high  ideals  themselves  of  moral  blamelessness  and  of  mutual 
helpfulness.  Their  methods  of  carrying  on  their  work,  of  bringing  men,  that 
is,  to  cherish  and  pursue  those  high  ideals,  were  as  simple  and  natural 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  In  the  fourth  century  Christian  thought  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  defining  doctrines  and  investigating  metaphysical 
problems ;  Christian  preachers  vied  with  each  other  in  all  the  meretricious 
arts  of  Greek  oratory,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and  self  importance  of  the 
professional  rhetoricians.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  had 
gathered  round  them  all  the  awe  and  reverence  with  which  the  '  mysteries,' 
as  they  were  called,  of  Graeco-Oriental  Paganism  had  been  regarded,  and 
had  adopted  many  of  their  forms.  What  had  produced  such  a  transforma- 
tion as  this  1  Dr.  Hatch  takes  up  these  points  and  shows  how  the 
intellectual  movements  of  those  early  Christian  centuries  penetrated  the 
Church,  and  gradually  turned  both  its  thought  and  life  into  these  new  and 
startling  forms.  Every  lecture  is  replete  with  information  as  to  the 
influences  to  which  the  Church  came  to  be  exposed,  so  soon  as  it  passed 
bej-ond  the  confines  of  Palestine,  and  we  are  shown  how  those  influences 
gradually  destroyed  the  ethical  simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity.  The 
transformation  was  not,  however,  in  his  eyes  wholly  a  corruption.  Good 
as  well  as  evil  was  the  result  of  the  change,  though  the  balance  he  thinks  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  evil.  But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Lectures  themselves.     They  are  full   of   instruction  on   many  points  on 
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which  most  people  are  but  imperfectly  informed,  and  are  interesting 
throughout.  Imperfect  as  they  necessarily  are,  they  are  a  credit  to  English 
scholarship,  and  are  likely  to  stimulate  inquiry  on  the  subject  with  which 
they  are  occupied. 

Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries.  An  attempt  to  illus- 
trate the  History  oj  their  Suppression,  ivith  an  Appendix  and 
Maps  allowing  the  situation  of  the  Religious  Houses  at  the 
time  of  their  Dissolution.  By  FRANCIS  AlDAX  Gasquet, 
O.S.B.     2  vols.     Loudon:  John  Hodges.     1889. 

Father  Gasquet  here  deals  with  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
English  history.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII. 
is  often  regarded  as  a  mere  incident  in  a  greater  movement,  and  amid  the 
multitude  of  events  which  made  up  that  movement,  its  true  character,  and 
the  many  and  important  results,  social,  political,  religious,  and  economic, 
which  flowed  from  it  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  with  the  exception  of  Henry's  divorce  of  his  wife  Catherine, 
and  his  consequent  break  with  Rome,  no  other  event  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  English  Reformation  has  had  so  great  and  many  sided  an  influence  on- 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  English  people.  This,  however,  is  a  subject 
on  which  Father  Gasquet  does  not  enter,  though  his  book  naturally  suggests 
it.  He  confines  himself  simply  to  narrating  the  various  steps  which  led 
up  to  the  suppression  of  the  Religious  Houses  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  to  noticing  one  or  two  of  the  more  immediate 
efTects  which  resulted  from  it.  His  narrative  is  one  of  profound  interest. 
It  is  written  calmly,  temperately,  and  in  a  judicial  spirit.  The  importance 
attaching  to  it  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  It  is  based  on  fact,  every 
statement  is  supported  by  documentary  evidence  of  the  most  authentic 
kind  ;  and,  unless  our  memory  fails  us,  we  have  here  for  the  first  time 
something  like  a  true  history  of  one  of  the  most  shameless  acts  of  Henry's 
reign.  At  the  same  time  an  immense  web  of  fables  is  swept  aside,  and 
Father  Gasquet  has  set  before  his  readers  the  actual  character  and  condition 
of  the  English  monasteries,  and  vindicated  them  against  the  prejudices, 
misconceptions,  and  falsehoods  which  have  so  long  prevailed.  There  is 
another  purpose  which  his  book  serves,  and  that  is,  to  show  what  was  the 
real  main-spring  of  the  English  Reformation,  how  largely  it  was  influenced 
by  the  infatuation  of  Henry,  and  to  how  great  an  extent  the  political 
element  predominated  in  it.  But  to  turn  to  his  narrative.  After  an 
introduction  in  which  he  attempts  to  give  some  idea  of  Monastic  England, 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  monks,  and  of  the  influence  they  had  upon  the 
people  around  them,  he  very  properly  begins  by  going  back  and  relating 
the  ravages  caused  by  the  Black  Death  and  the  Civil  Wars,  and  by  show- 
ing how  these  not  only  depopulated  the  country  but  decimated  and  impover- 
ished the  priesthood  and  the  various  religious  orders,  and  left  the  patrimony 
of  the  church  a  prey  to  the  self-seeking  and  greedy.  Here  was  the  dawn 
of  difficulties.  Many  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  weakness  of 
the  church  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  themselves  or  carrying  out  their 
plans.  Father  Gasquet  next  relates  the  precedents  for  Henry's  act. 
Carrying  the  reader  back  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  he  shows  how  the 
'  alien  priories '  were  established  in  the  country,  and  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  their  treatment  by  various  monarchs  until  their  final  suppression, 
and  the  transference  of  large  parts  of  their  possessions  to  various  schools  and 
colleges,  and  to  other  religious  houses,  by  Henry  V.  in  1414.  The 
suppression  of  these  may  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  every 
case  un-English  ;  that  they  were  branches  of  foreign  houses,  mostly  French  ; 
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and  that  their  revenues  went  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  parent  establish- 
ments on  the  Continent.  With  the  exception  of  these  there  were  but  few 
precedents,  and  such  suppressions  as  there  were  had  for  their  object  the 
promotion  either  of  religion  or  education.  Thus  the  Augustinian  priorj'  of 
Selborne,  which  had  become  deserted,  and  had  neither  canon  nor  prior, 
was  suppressed  in  1485,  and  its  estates  incorporated  with  those  of 
Magdalen  College,  the  revenues  of  which  very  recent  foundation  were 
proving  altogether  inadequate.  In  1494,  Mottisfont  and  Lufheld  were 
suppressed,  and  their  property  used  in  the  endowment  of  a  chantry  and 
hospital,  wiiich  the  king  was  founding  at  Windsor.  In  the  bull  authorising 
their  suppression,  it  is  stated  that  these  houses  had  practically  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that  the  bitildings  were  in  ruins.  But  neither  Henry  nor  Woisey 
cared  aught  for  precedents  ;  still  less  did  Cromwell  and  his  two  willing  and 
contemptible  instruments,  Legh  and  Ap  Rice.  All  of  them  were  actuated 
by  the  most  mercenary  and  least  religious  of  motives  ;  and  the  story  which 
Father  Gasquet  has  to  relate  of  their  conduct  towards  the  religious  houses, 
is,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  like  to  take  it,  one  of  the  saddest  in 
the  annals  of  any  country.  Father  Gasquet  by  no  means  maintains  that 
the  monastic  houses  of  England  were  at  the  time  of  their  suppression  by 
Henry  perfect,  or  all  that  they  should  have  been.  He  admits  that  here 
and  there  there  were  irregularities,  laxities  of  discipline,  and  imperfections  ; 
but  he  denies  that  the  fables  as  to  their  wickedness,  indolence,  and  irreligion, 
have  any  foundation  in  fact,  and  maintains  that  there  was  nothing  in  them 
calling  for  their  entire  extinction.  In  support  of  this,  he  adduces  not 
merely  the  evidence  of  their  friends,  but  of  their  enemies,  and  proves  that 
even  the  reports  of  those  who  were  specially  sent  to  find  out  their  faults, 
and  to  make  a  case  against  them,  fail  to  justify  the  treatment  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  Henry  and  his  Ministers,  and  show,  on  the  contrary,  that 
those  who  were  responsible  for  their  suppression,  were  actuated  byraimcity 
and  greed.  Their  treatment,  indeed,  was  cruel  and  unjust,  and  contrasts 
unfavourably  with  the  generous  and  just  treatment  which  the  Scottish 
monastic  houses,  fewer  in  number  and  suffering  from  the  great  abuses  of 
patronage,  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  Reformers.  The  chapter 
on  the  Holy  iNIaid  of  Kent  is  deserving  of  particular  attention  as  specially 
new  and  interesting.  In  a  series  of  Appendices,  Father  Gasquet  has  given 
lists  of  the  houses  of  the  Carthusians  and  of  the  four  orders  of  Friars  at 
the  time  of  the  suppression,  of  the  English  monasteries  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the  monasteries  and  convents  which  were  permitted 
to  remain  for  a  time  undissolved.  Another  appendix  shows  approximately 
the  sums  of  money  received  by  the  Augumentation  Office  from  the  dissolu- 
tion, and  roughly  how  this  money  was  spent.  ]Maps  are  also  given  showing 
the  position  of  the  various  houses  ;  but  we  miss  anything  in  the  shape  of 
an  estimate  of  the  average  number  of  inmates  the  houses  usually  contained. 
The  number  of  monks  and  nuns  turned  adrift  by  the  dissolution  is 
estimated  at  8,081.  Here,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  our  author 
either  through  his  argument  or  narrative,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  his  work  throws  a  flood  of  unsuspected  light  upon  one  of 
the  greatest  events  in  English  history,  and  that  no  one  can  be  said  to 
itnderstand  that  event  until  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  it. 

Seven    Essays    on    Christian   Greece.     By  DemeTRIOS  BikelaS. 

Translated  by  JoHN,  MARQUESS  OF  Bute,  K.T.     Paisley 

and  London  :  Alexander  Gardner.     1890. 

These  seven  essays  on  Christian  Greece  have  all  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
this  Eevieir,  and  our  readers  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  to  some 
extent  familiar  with  their  contents.    The  Scottish  Eevieio,  as  they  are  aware 
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has  had  from  the  first  a  much  more  cosmopolitan  aim  than  its  mere  title 
might  seem  to  indicate.  While  Scottish  history,  literature,  and  life  were 
to  tind  in  it  a  record  and  a  reflex,  or,  at  least,  in  their  important  features 
and  phases  a  critical  survey,  the  Review  aimed  at  bringing  within  the  notice  of 
its  readers  the  intellectual  movements  and  products  of  other  lands  and  races, 
— of,  in  fact,  so  far  as  possible  within  its  limits,  the  wide  Empire  of  Letters. 
It  was  perfectly  in  harmony  therefore  with  the  purpose  and  plan  of  this 
Review  that  essays  such  as  these  should  find,  not  only  a  place,  but  an 
honoured  place  in  its  pages.  They  were  translated  for  us  by  the  Marquess 
of  Bute,  and  are  printed  in  this  volume  as  originally  produced  here,  but  in 
a  dilierent  order.  The  order  followed  in  this  reproduction  of  them  is  '  that 
required  by  the  chronology  of  the  subjects.'  They  were  originally  lectures 
delivered  at  different  places  and  to  difterent  audiences,  or  articles  contri- 
buted to  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  or  to  the  Revue  d'Histoire  Diplomatique.  But 
they  form  together  a  consecutive  study  of  Greek  history  under  the  Byzantine 
and  Turkish  rule,  and  since  Greece  regained  her  independent  status  among 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Their  arrangement  in  this  volume  displays  their 
unity,  and  carries  the  historic  sketch  they  furnish  from  the  transference  of 
the  seat  of  Government  by  Constantine  the  Great  from  Rome  to  Constanti- 
nople up  to  the  present  day,  in  historical  order.  The  first  three  essays,  for 
example,  deal  with  the  Byzantine  Empire  ;  the  fourth  with  Greece  under 
the  government  of  the  Turks  ;  the  fifth  with  the  struggles  of  Greece  proper 
for  independence  ;  the  sixth  witli  the  territorial  results  of  that  struggle  in 
comparison  with  the  aspirations  and  desires  of  the  Greeks  ;  while  the  last 
discusses,  under  the  title  of  the  Greek  Question,  the  various  points  that  have 
been  agitating  patriotic  Greeks  in  recent  years  as  to  the  future  of  their 
kingdom.  The  essays  naturally  lead  up,  therefore,  the  one  to  the  other  ; 
those  on  the  Byzantine  Empire  to  those  on  Turkish  rule  and  Greek  inde- 
pendence, and  these  again  to  that  on  Greece  and  its  future.  It  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  have  them  placed  in  this  order,  and  in  this  order  they 
furnish  a  most  interesting  study  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  of  mediaeval  and  modern  European  history — a  chapter  which  has 
been  too  often  distorted  in  its  delineation  by  ignorance  and  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  our  popular  historians.  The  k.  Bike'las  is  no  doubt  a  fervent 
patriot,  an  ardent  lover  of  Greece,  and  of  almost  everything  Greek,  but  his 
patriotism  does  not  blind  him  to  national  faults  and  national  weaknesses. 
He  appears  as  an  advocate  against  the  common  conception  of  Byzantine 
rule  and  Byzantine  morals,  but  he  is  not  an  indiscriminate  advocate  who 
distorts  facts  to  '  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  or  merely 
lavishes  praise  where  others  have  already  heaped  abuse.  He  gives  very 
good  reasons  for  the  different  estimate  he  has  formed  of  Byzantinism  from 
that  of  Gibbon  and  others,  and  rests  his  plea  on  the  solid  structure  of 
historical  facts,  facts  which  he  adduces  seriatim.  His  conception  of  that 
judicial  caution,  which  should  preside  over  all  inquiries  of  this  kind,  is  well 
expressed  in  his  own  words  :  '  It  is  not  by  considering  the  evil  only,  any 
more  than  the  good  only,  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a  just  judgment  upon 
an  historic  epoch.  To  judge  the  Byzantine  Empire  only  by  the  crimes 
which  defiled  the  palace,  would  be  as  unjust  as  if  the  French  people  were 
to  be  estimated  by  nothing  but  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  the  Commune  of  1871.'  So,  while  admitting  that  Byzantine 
rule  was  often  marred  by  extravagant  selfishness  and  brutal  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  emperors,  and  Byzantine  morals  were  often  worse  than  lax,  he  yet 
claims  for  that  rule  as  a  whole  a  place  of  honour  among  empires,  consider- 
ing its  long  duration  and  the  mixed  and  often  barbarous  elements  it  had  to 
control  and  for  so  long  held  in  check.  And  as  for  Byzantine  morals,  how- 
ever corrupt  at  times,  and  in  certain  districts  they  may  be  shewn  to  have 
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been  by  certain  episodes  of  public  notoriety,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  was  by  the  Eastern  empire  that  civilization  was  preserved  from  utter 
destruction,  and  that  there  both  literature  and  art  found  a  safe  refuge  dur- 
ing the  stress  and  storm  of  the  barbaric  invasions  of  the  West ; — a  refuge 
in  which  they  at  least  lived,  in  a  comparatively  healthy,  if  not  very 
Jiourishing  condition,  and  so  were  able,  when  Constantinople  at  last  fell,  to 
transplant  themselves  elsewhere,  and  as  in  a  virgin  soil  to  burst  forth  into 
new  and  marvellous  vitality  and  power.  In  dealing  with  the  struggle  for 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  the  k.  Bikelas  says  not  a  few 
hard  things  about  the  apathy  of  our  own,  and  of  European  Governments, 
to  the  sufferings  endured  by  Christian  Greece  under  the  Ottoman  rule,  and 
about  the  opposition  given  to  the  Greeks'  aspirations  after  freedom  from 
that  hated  yoke.  But  perhaps  he  is  not  too  severe  when  we  read  in  his 
pages  what  these  sufferings  were,  and  how  often  and  directly  they  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  these  Governments.  It  is  more  agreeable 
now,  however,  to  think  of  the  independence  that  has  been  at  last  conceded, 
and  no  one  will  find  fault  with  our  author,  or  the  patriotic  spirits  of  which 
he  makes  himself  the  spokesman  here,  because  they  dream  of  a  larger, 
freer,  and  more  powerful  Greece  than  they  yet  see  existing.  They  dream, 
but  they  do  not  content  themselves  with  their  dreams.  They  labour  to 
equip  themselves  for  the  task  they  see  yet  lying  before  them.  Their  glorious 
past  furnishes  them  with  inspiration  and  hope,  and  if  it  be  that  their 
methods  are  such  as  the  k.  Bikelas  hints  at,  and  that  they  are  carried 
out  in  the  spirit  that  breathes  in  what  he  here  says  of  them,  we  cannot  but 
bestow  on  them  our  sympathy  and  wish  them  God-speed.  These  essays 
will,  we  hope,  command  renewed  attention  in  the  form  in  which  they 
have  now  appeared.  They  are  well  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation,  and  will 
do  much  to  clear  the  public  mind  of  many  misconceptions  regarding  the 
Bj'zantine  Empire  and  Greek  aspirations  '  received  by  traditions  from 
our  fathers.'  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  reads  like  an  original  work. 
Tlie  translator's  notes,  added  to  several  from  the  author  himself,  enhance 
very  much  the  value  of  the  book.  The  volume  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  everybody  interested  in  historic  truth,  and  of  every  aspirant  to 
political  influence  or  position. 

Anglo-Roman  Papers.     By  W.  Maziere  BrADY.     Paisley  and 

London:  Alex.  Gardner.     1890. 

The  materials  for  the  three  papers  included  in  this  volume  are  for  the 
most  part  in  Rome.  Mr.  Brady  has  examined  the  documents  for  himself, 
and  has  put  together  a  volume  whicli  is  not  without  interest  for  readers  of 
English  and  Scottish  history.  The  first  of  the  papers  deals  with  the 
English  Palace  in  Rome,  and  traces  its  history  from  its  erection  by  Cardinal 
Hadrian  down  to  the  present.  The  greater  part  of  the  narrative,  however, 
is  taken  up  with  its  earlier  history  during  the  controversy  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  Rome.  Cardinal  Hadrian  appears  to  have  built  the  palace  for  himself, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  presented  it  to  Henry  VII.  for  the  use  of  the 
English  nation  in  Rome,  or  for  the  use  of  the  English  ambassadors,  or  of 
the  king  when  coming  to  Rome,  and  residing  at  the  Roman  Court.  The 
gift  seems  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  one  ;  at  all  events,  after  it  was  made, 
Hadrian  appears  to  have  had  scarcely  a  single  comfortable  hour.  He  fell 
under  the  suspicion,  if  not  enmity,  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey.  The  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  was  the  English  representative  at  Rome,  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  him,  and  on  several  occasions  he  fled  from  Rome  lest  the  Pope 
should  consign  him  to  prison.  It  was  said  of  him  that  his  learning  brought 
him  honour,  his  riclies  envy,  and  his  ambition  calamity.  Leo  X.  deprived 
him  of  his  Cardinal's  liat,  in  1518.  and  what  became  of  him  afterwards  is 
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unknown.  According  to  one  account  he  fled  to  France,  and  Anally  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  lived  and  died  under  an  assumed  name.  Henry 
VIII.  does  n(jt  seem  to  have  set  much  store  on  his  gift.  The  year  after 
Hadrian's  deprivation,  the  palace  was  presented  by  him  to  Cardinal  Lorenzo 
Campeggio,  or  Campeggi,  as  Mr.  Brady  prefers  to  write.  For  the  account 
which  Mr.  Brady  gives  of  this  prelate  in  connection  with  the  Reformation 
in  Germanj'  and  in  England,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  his 
volume.  The  account  is  not  altogether  that  which  is  usually  given, 
especially  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  English  mission.  The  soiu'ces 
which  Mr.  Brady  has  had  access  to  enable  him  to  trace  the  Cardinal 
from  day  to  day,  and  to  record  many  details  respecting  his  stay  in 
England.  The  main  interest,  of  course,  centres  in  Catherine,  and 
the  endeavours  to  induce  her  to  make  way  for  the  marriage  of  Henry 
with  Anne  Boleyue.  The  second  paper  treats  of  the  eldest  natural 
son  of  Charles  II.,  and  appeared  originally  in  a  comparatively  early 
number  of  this  Revieiv.  The  third  paper  brings  us  down  to  more  recent 
times,  and  has  for  its  title,  '  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Erskine.'  The  materials 
for  it  are  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  a  manuscript  life  of  the  Cardinal, 
written  by  his  secretary,  the  Reverend  Michel  Angelo  Del  Medico.  The 
father  of  Cardinal  Erskine  was  Colin,  seventh  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskine 
of  Cambo,  Baronet,  by  the  Lady  Anne  Erskine,  daughter  of  the  third  Earl 
of  Keilie.  Colin  Erskine  adhered  to  the  Stuarts,  and  died  in  exile.  His 
son  Charles,  who  was  but  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  and  entered  the  Scots  College  at 
Rome  in  May,  1748,  when  nine  years  of  age.  He  studied  law,  and 
practised  as  an  advocate  with  great  success.  Pius  IV.  made  him  his  Pro- 
uditore,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Consistorial  Advocates  in  1782,  and 
employed  him  in  many  missions  of  trust  at  the  French,  English  and  other 
European  Courts.  The  narrative  of  these  missions  is  full  of  interest,  and 
throws  many  side-lights  on  the  great  events  which  were  then  transpiring. 
Mr.  Brady  has  contented  himself  with  giving  but  a  comparatively  slight 
sketch  of  a  Scotsman  who  is  little  known,  but  who  from  the  position  he 
occupied,  and  the  part  he  played  during  the  Napoleonic  era  deserves  to 
form  the  subject  of  a  more  detailed  narrative. 

Histoire  diplomatique  de  VEurope  depuis  Vouverture  du  Con- 
gres  de  Vienne  jusqu'  a  la  cloture  du  Congres  de  Berlin 
(1814-1878).  Par  M.  Debidour.  2  tomes.  Paris  :  Felix 
Alcan.     1891. 

As  M.  Debidour  explains  in  his  preface,  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  narrate 
all  that  has  been  done  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  by  the  agents 
of  the  various  European  governments.  To  do  anything  of  that  kind,  as  he 
very  fitly  remarks,  would  require,  to  do  it  completely,  a  lifetime,  and 
would  necessarily  occupy  more  than  a  couple  of  volumes.  His  own  aim 
has  been  to  examine  the  relations  in  which  the  various  cabinets  have  stood 
to  each  other,  and  to  ascertain  and  point  out  what  they  have  done  during 
the  period  intervening  between  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814  and  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  to  establish,  consolidate,  or  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  History  of  this  sort  has  not  often  been 
written.  Practically  it  is  history  without  the  drum  and  trumpet.  Pi'acti- 
cally  also  it  is  history  without  the  peoples  whom  it  concerns.  Those  who 
figure  in  it  are  mainly  the  diplomatists.  The  nations  for  whom  they  act  are 
in  the  background,  and  we  hear  little  of  their  sorrows,  trials,  industries  or 
progress.  All  the  same,  history  of  this  kind  needs  to  be  written.  It  shows 
how  governments  would  have  acted  as  well  as  how  they  have  been  compelled 
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to  act,  and  not  less  how  at  times  even  their  most  astute  calculations  have 
been  falsified  and  their  best  laid  schemes  frustrated.  It  is  with  the  object 
of  proving  this  that  M.  Debidour  may  almost  be  said  to  have  written  his 
book.  Of  the  labours  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  has  no  very  high 
opinion.  '  This  supreme  tribunal,'  he  says,  '  which  was  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  in  Europe  the  reign  of  law,  ended  by  consecrating, 
both  as  regards  kings  and  peoples,  the  most  scandalous  abuse  of  power, 
and  by  setting  an  example  to  governments  which  has  since  been  followed 
but  too  frequent!}'.'  But  starting  with  the  political  map  of  Europe  as 
arranged  at  this  Congress,  M.  Debidour  traces  the  history  of  the  various 
changes  which  it  has  since  undergone.  At  the  same  time  he  recounts  the 
failures  whicli  from  time  to  time  have  attended  the  elibrts  of  some  of  the 
smaller  states,  whose  aspirations  are  not  yet  satisfied,  to  change  it  still 
more.  To  his  first  volume  he  gives  the  sub-title  of  '  The  Holy  Alliance.' 
In  it  he  deals  with  the  demands  made  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Alliance  by  the  different  peoples  of  Eitrope  for  independence  and  free  in- 
stitutions, and  points  out  how  the  aim  of  the  sovereigns  who  formed  that 
Alliance  was  to  suppress  or  combat  these  demands.  '  To  the  desires  of 
the  people,'  he  remarks,  '  the  vanquishers  of  Napoleon  gave  no  satisfaction. 
The  deuiociacy  was  placed  on  the  Index.'  His  second  volume  bears  the 
sub-title  '  The  Revolution,'  and  begins  with  the  Revohition  of  1848. 
Since  then  M.  Debidour  sees  in  the  history  of  Europe  the  rise  and  growth 
of  democratic  institutions,  and  in  this  the  hope  for  the  future.  In  the 
course  of  his  volumes  there  are  of  course  numerous  points  of  interest,  and 
man}'  on  which  it  is  possible  to  hold  diSerent  opinions  from  those  which 
M.  Debidour  entertains.  Here,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  them.  The  work  is  well  and  carefully  written.  M.  Debidour 
has  not  been  sparing  of  footnotes  and  has  given  the  authorities  for  all  his 
statements,  besides  numerous  notes,  biographical  and  otherwise,  of  most  of 
the  diplomatists  who  appear  on  his  pages. 

The  Dark  Ages  :   A   Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the 

State    of    Religion    and    Literature    in     the    Ninth,    Tenth, 

Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Centuries.     By  S.  R.  MaITLAXD,  D.D., 

etc.     Fifth  Edition.     Witli  au  Introduction  by  Frederick 

Stokes,  M.A.     London  :  John  Hodges.     1890. 

More  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  some  of  the  Essays  in  this 
voltime  first  saw  the  light  in  the  pages  of  the  '  British  Magazine,'  and 
though  the  whole  of  them  have  passed  through  fotir  editions  in  their 
collected  foruj,  copies  of  them  have  become  so  scarce  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  to  the  majority  of  the  present  generation  of  readers,  they  will 
come  as  an  entirely  new  book.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  book  was  worth  re- 
issuing. It  is  doubtful  whether  so  much  information  of  the  same  kind, 
and  within  so  reasonable  a  compass,  can  be  had  elsewhere.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  information  we  meet  with  every  day.  At  the  same  time  it  is  infor- 
mation with  which  it  is  well  to  be  acquainted.  Not  to  be  acquainted  with 
it  is  to  miss  one  of  the  links  in  the  history  of  knowledge.  The  object  of 
the  essays  is  to  throw  light  upon  what  are  usuallj'^  known  as  the  Dark  Ages. 
Most  people  believe  that  these  ;iges  really  were  dark,  and  not  a  few  who 
lay  claim  to  be  educated  imagine  that  the  human  intellect  was  then  stagnant, 
and  that  thought  and  learning  were  absolutely  wanting.  Equally 
erroneous  views  prevail  also  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Church.  When 
the  Essays  were  first  printed  such  views  and  beliefs  were  more  prevalent 
than  they  are  now,  and  writers  like  Robertson,  the  Scottish  historian, 
a  man  of  considerable  culture  and  wide  reading,  was  not  untainted 
by  them.     Dr.  Maitland's  vindication  of  the  period  about  which  he  wrote 
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has  been,  as  need  hardly  now  be  said,  generally  regarded  as  complete. 
There  is  not  much  method  about  his  Essays.  Several  of  them  are  taken  up 
with  refutations  of  some  of  Dr.  Robertson's  mistakes  in  his  Histm-y  of 
Charles  F.  ;  but  all  of  them  are  quite  germane  to  their  author's  subject. 
They  deal  with  the  state  of  learning  among  the  clergy,  monastic  studies, 
books,  their  prices  and  numbers,  tlie  presentation  of  them  to  churches, 
monastic  libraries,  the  destruction  of  manuscripts,  the  numbers  that  have 
survived,  literary  travels,  the  labours  of  the  monks  of  St.  Maur  ;  copies  of 
the  Bible,  of  the  Psalter,  of  the  Gospels,  monastic  discipline,  the  labours 
of  the  Scriptorium.  One  Essay  is  takeii  up  with  relating  the  fortunes  of 
the  Abbey  of  Croyland  ;  others  are  devoted  to  the  controversy  between  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Peter  the  Venerable,  and  as  might  be  expected 
we  have  excellent  accounts,  though  all  too  brief,  of  the  two  famous  abbies 
of  Clugni  and  Citeaux.  We  hear,  too,  of  many  other  churchmen  who 
played  an  important  part  both  during  the  period  ostensibly  dealt  with  by 
the  author  and  at  an  earlier  and  later  date,  among  others  of  Mabillon,  Odo 
of  Clugny,  William  Abbot  of  Hirschau,  John  of  Fescamp,  Bishop 
Meinwerc,  Robert  of  Molesme,  and  Alcuin.  The  book,  in  short,  is  a  mine 
of  learning,  and  has  many  attractions  both  for  the  general  reader  and  for 
those  who  take  an  interest  either  in  the  history  of  the  Church  or  in  the 
history  of  letters.  To  this  new  edition  Mr.  F.  Stokes  has  written  a  very 
lively  and  attractive  introduction. 

FICTION. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  Kirdeen  (3  vols.,  Macmillan),  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  her  books.  In  no  other  of  her  more  recent  novels  are 
her  many  abilities  as  a  writer  of  fiction  more  conspicuous.  It  is  a  Scottish 
stoi-y,  with  the  scene  laid  mostly  in  the  Highlands,  but  partly  in  London. 
Family  pride  and  its  incompatibility  with  natural  affection  supply  the 
motive.  The  plot  is  simple,  and  the  incidents  are  for  the  most  part 
natural.  The  most  unlikely  is  that  an  old  man  could  take  a  young  one  by 
the  'scruff'  of  the  neck  and  whirl  him  through  the  air  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Drumcarro  and  Kirsteen  are  drawn  with  consummate  skill.  So 
also  is  Marg'ret.  Altogether  the  book  is  much  above  the  average,  and 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  season. 

A  Bri'hfrom  the  Bush  (Smith,  Elder),  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hornung,  is  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  an  ex[)eriment.  Whether  such  a  being  as  the  Bride 
from  the  Bush  ever  actually  existed  we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  As  a 
rule  Australians  take  more  kindly  to  the  fashionable  life  of  London.  Still 
that  she  is  impossible  is  out  of  the  question.  All  the  same,  Gladys  is 
a  peculiar  creature  and  has  peculiar  ways.  Some  elements  in  her  nature 
would  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  she  would  have  been  more  plastic  ;  but 
her  nature  remains  untamed,  and  is  apparently  not  amenaVile  to  educatifm. 
However,  Mr.  Hornung  has  managed  to  make  her  the  central  figure  in  a 
very  j^owerful  story. 

Glen  A  thole  (Griffith  Farran),  by  Cyril  Grey,  is  a  story  of  Scottish  life 
written  with  the  greatest  care,  full  of  graphic  description,  and  hy  no  uieans 
wanting  in  incident.  The  sensational  is  altf)gether  absent  from  it  ;  never- 
tiieless,  there  is  no  want  of  interest  or  attractiveness  about  it.  Some  of 
the  scenes  are  drawn  with  a  firm  and  skilful  hand-,  and  the  characters  are 
well  sustained  throughout.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  East  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  the  time  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  As  might  be  expected 
smuggling  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  story,  and  furnishes  some  of  the 
most  exciting  incidents. 

Among  other  works  of  fiction  we  have  received  Tlic  Luck  of  tlie  House, 
by  Adeline  Sergeant  ;  Maitland  of  Lauriston,  by  Annie  S.  Swan,  both  of 
which  are  issued  by  Messrs.  Oliphant  it  Co.,  Edinburgli. 
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Art.  1.— modern  SOCIALISM. 

1.  Fahian  Essays  {The  Fabian  Society).     London,  1889. 
1*.   Socialism  in  England.     London,  1890. 

o.   Subjects  of  the  Day — Socialism,  Labour,  and   Capital.     Lon- 
don, 1890. 

4.  Looking  BaclcLoard.     London,  1889. 

5.  Tlie  Old  Order  and  the  Neio.     London,  1890. 

6.  Socialism  JVeiv  and  Old.     London,  1890. 

7.  ^4  Flea  for  Liberty.     London,  1891. 

rptlE  nineteenth  ceutuiy  dawned  with  Revolution,  and  is 
JL  closing  with  Revolution.  Political  agitation  darkened 
its  coming,  social  agitation  clouds  its  going.  The  Utopian 
with  his  a  j?riori  theories,  the  revolutionaire  with  his  seditious 
talk,  the  demagogue  with  his  class  programmes,  working  upon 
a  state  of  social  transition  and  instability,  have  raised  problems 
and  created  difficulties  which  make  the  present  century  ex- 
ceptionally trying,  and  the  future  exceptionally  obscure.  The 
extreme  men  are  coming  to  the  front  in  Trades  Unionism. 
Strikes  are  taking  place  all  over  the  country  for  the  most 
trivial  reasons;  first  in  London,  then  in  Leeds,  and  in  Soutl;- 
ampton  the  military  had  to  be  called  out  to  keep  order : 
the  one  word  in  the  mouths  of  workmen  is  '  organize,'  and  tlu- 
activity  is  world-Avide.     No  historical  parallel  corresponds  to 
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this  state  of  things  more  closely  thau  the  disconteut,  agitation, 
aud  tumults  which  preceded  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  Ko 
doubt  much  of  this  activity  is  due  to  the  action  of  Socialists, 
and  the  difhculty  of  the  situation  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
exaggerated  estimate  which  the  pubhc  have  of  their  strength. 
Ten  years  ago  not  only  was  there  no  Socialist  agitation  in 
Great  Britain,  but  so  little  sympathy  apparently  had  our  work- 
ing classes  with  the  movement  of  Marx  and  Lasalle,  that  it 
was  confidently  asserted  that  that  happy  immunity  would  last, 
aud  critics  of  German  thought  and. events  treated  Socialism  as 
a  growth  pecuhar  to  the  circumstances  of  that  country  and  the 
character  of  its  people.  But  events  falsified  these  forecasts. 
The  new  doctrines  came  from  America.  Progress  and  Poverty, 
although  uuraistakably  individualist  in  its  teaching,  by  its 
combination  of  rhetoric  and  economics,  its  daring  innovations 
linked  with  its  conservative  tendencies,  and  its  frank  assured 
optimism  popularised  the  question  which  it  raised,  and  paved 
the  way  for  other  works  and  theories  on  the  same  problem. 
This  once  begun,  it  was  certain  that  a  party  would  pass  beyond 
the  consideration  of  land  and  rent,  and  attack  with  the  German 
Socialists,  capital  and  interest. 

The  industrial  position  of  Britain  Avhich,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  a  protection  against  Sociahst  influences  in  fact  laid  it  open 
to  them.  The  relations  between  manufacturer  and  mechanic, 
between  capitalist  and  wage  receiver,  were  of  more  vital 
consequence  in  this  country  than  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Wages  were  more  important  for  purposes 
of  agitation  than  rent.  Mr.  George's  American  experience  was 
not  exactly  that  which  was  necessary  to  understand  the  British 
labour  problem. 

Moreover,  Society  was  in  a  condition  eminently  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrines.  Artistic,  hterary,  and 
religious  sentiment  had  rebelled  against  bare  individualism  ; 
a  humanitarian  feeling  was  permeating  philosophy;  that  one's 
own  happiness  was  found  in  the  happiness  of  others,  was  being 
demonstrated  by  the  futility  of  the  search  to  find  it  in  oneself. 
Excessive  competition  had  forced  upon  business  a  certain 
immoral  character;    new  political  constituents  rendered   old 
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political  parties  and  creeds  obsolete  ;  the  application  of  the 
evolutionary  idea  to  social  phenomena  necessitated  a  new 
criticism  of  social  questions.  Poverty  and  starvation  presented 
a  hideous  contrast  to  wealth  and  luxury  ;  trade  was  bad,  and 
the  unemployed  difficulty  was  assuming-  great  importance. 
The  working  classes  largely  divorced  from  religion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  hopeless  as  to  any  reward  in  this  life  on  the  other, 
were  onl}^  too  ready  to  accept  a  new  faith  and  adopt  a  new 
aim.  The  power  of  the  vote  had  proved  illusory  ;  Trades 
Unions  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  mere  benefit  societies. 
Owenism  had  degenerated  into  co-operative  shopkeeping  ex- 
periments, inspired  by  the  dividend  faith,  and  supported  by  an 
aristocracy  of  labour.  Into  such  a  world  was  Modern  Socialism 
born. 

In  1881  the  Democratic  Federation  was  founded,  and  a 
literature  to  which  poet,  pamphleteer,  and  fly-leaf  scribe  contri- 
buted, was  issued  broadcast.  For  a  time  the  Socialism  described 
was  evidently  Utopian,  and  most  of  the  converts  dreamt  of  a 
revolution.  The  slender  expositions  were  only  meant  for 
propaganda  work.  There  was  no  attempt  to  understand  the 
enormous  change  proposed,  and  the  only  nexus  of  the  move- 
ment was  a  deep  discontent  with  existing  conditions.  The 
result  was  that  to  the  public  the  dread  and  disrepute  of 
anarchy  and  pillage  clustered  round  the  term,  and  the 
Socialist  was  condemned  by  being  named.  Mr.  Gron- 
lund's  Co-operative  Commomcealfh,  published  in  Britain  in 
1886,  though  more  Utopian  than  scientific  in  character, 
was  an  attempt  to  place  Socialism  on  a  rational  basis,  and 
did  something  to  allay  the  prejudices  of  the  public  against 
the  term.  The  Avork  of  the  Fabian  Society  has  been  with 
success  directed  to  the  same  end;  and  more  effectual  than  all 
has  been  Mr.  Bellamy's  Looking  Bachcard.  This  change  in 
popular  favour  has  necessitated  a  more  detailed  and  philoso- 
phical examination  of  the  whole  question,  and  demanded  a 
Socialist  sjmthesis.  An  attempt  to  produce  this  has  at  last 
been  made  in  a  volume  of  no  small  literary  merit  and  consider- 
able ability  in  handling  economic  and  historical  facts.  The 
Fabian  Society  gives  its  name  to  the  work.     The  evolution  of 
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our  present  industrial  state,  the  iudications  of  eliauge  which  it 
presents,  and  the  probable  course  of  that  change,  form  its 
subject  matter ;  and  this  fairly  well  covers  the  field  of  Socialist 
discussion.  Although  the  editor  of  the  volume  in  his  preface 
warns  the  reader  that  '  there  are  no  authoritative  teachers  of 
Socialism,'  yet  wo  may  assume  that  we  have  here  presented 
the  latest  position  of  modern  Socialism,  the  most  approved 
statement  of  its  purpose,  and  the  best  defence  that  can  be 
offered  for  it.  Although  the  exposition  is  clear,  the  defence  is 
weak.  It  is  summed  up  by  one  of  the  essayists  :  '  If  human 
nature  does  not  break  down,  Socialism  is  inevitable.'  How 
often  has  human  nature  broken  down  ?  Or  rather,  what  is 
human  nature  ?  Yet  the  Fabian  Society  can  well  defer  its 
defence  if  it. succeeds  in  making  clear  its  principles;  and  the 
student  of  the  forces  which  are  moulding  the  political  and 
social  ideals  of  the  day  will  prefer  a  statement  such  as  the 
Fabians  give  to  the  contortion  of  fact,  which  is  the  common 
defence  of  an  all-absorbing  theory. 

So  far  as  their  ultimate  end  is  concerned.  Socialists  of  all 
schools  seem  to  be  agreed,  and  a  definition  of  that  end  must  be 
taken  as  the  definition  of  modern  Socialism.  '  Social-Democrat,' 
says  Mr.  Shaw,*  'indicates  the  man  or  woman  who  desires, 
through  Democracy,  to  gather  the  whole  people  into  the  State, 
no  that  the  State  may  be  trusted  with  the  rent  of  the  country, 
and  finally  with  the  land,  the  capital  and  the  organization  of 
the  national  industry.'  '  The  socialist  theory,'  says  Mr.  Clarke,t 
'  is  that  it  is  well  it  (the  State)  exercise  a  collective  control  over 
industrial  capital.'  According  to  Mr.  Bland,]:  '  Sociahsm  is  the 
common  holding  of  the  means  of  production  and  exchange, 
and  the  holding  of  them  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all.'  Mr. 
Webb,  in  his  history  of  English  Socialism,  gives  a  fuller  defini- 
tion :  '  On  the  economic  side,§  Socialism  implies  the  collective 
administration  of  rent  and  interest,  leaving  to  the  individual 
only  the  wages  of  his  hand  and  brain.  On  the  political  side  it 
involves  the  collective  control  over,  and  the  ultimate  adminis- 


*  Fabian  jjssays,  p.  182.  t  Fabian  Fssays,  \i.  91). 
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tratioD  of  all  the  main  instruments  of  wealth  production.  On 
tlie  ethical  side,  it  expresses  the  real  recognition  of  fraternity, 
tlie  universal  obligation  of  personal  service,  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  individual  ends  to  the  common  good.'  In  addition  to 
these,  we  may  quote  the  definition  given  by  Mr.  Gronlund,* 
'  The  Co-operative  Commonwealth  is  that  future  social  order 
in  which  all  important  instruments  of  production  shall  be  taken 
under  public  control,  in  which  the  citizens  shall  be  consciously 
public  functionaries,  and  in  which  their  labours  shall  be  re- 
warded according  to  their  results';  by  Mr,  Kirkup,  in  the 
Encyclopa'dia  Britannica  (art.  '  Socialism  '),  '  The  central  aim  of 
Socialism  is  to  terminate  the  divorce  of  the  workers  from  the 
natural  source  of  subsistence  and  culture';  by  Prof.  Schiififle,t 
'  The  real  aim  of  the  international  movement  is  as  follows  :  to 
replace  the  system  of  private  capital  by  a  system  of  collective 
capital,  that  is,  by  a  method  of  production  which  would  produce 
a  unified  organization  of  natural  labour  on  the  basis  of  collec- 
tive or  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  by  all 
the  members  of  society';  by  Professor  Graham.^  'I  take  the 
form  of  Socialism  called  Collectivism,  which  postulates  the  col- 
lective ownership  of  land  and  capital,  with  production  under 
State  direction,  to  he  Socialism  ' ;  and  by  Mr.  Hyndman,  §  'In 
the  end  the  entire  power  and  means  of  production  will  belong 
to  the  State,  or  its  delegates,  who  will  then  be  like  tlie  State 
itself,  simply  one  great  body  of  equal  men  organized  to  act  in 
concert  with  leaders  chosen  by  themselves.' 

Such  is  modern  Socialism.  Essentially  it  is  an  economic 
theory  touching  the  sphere  of  history,  politics,  and  ethics. 
The  popular  conceptions  of  its  intentions  are  unfounded.  One 
may  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  safeguards  which  the  Socialist 
State  can  consistently  afford  to  its  sinking  into  a  cesspool  of 
immoral  profanity  ;  one  may  dread  the  effect  of  a  universal 
State  control  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  on 
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individual  energy ;  one  may  fail  to  see  bow  individuality  can 
be  exercised  under  sucb  economic  conditions  ;  one  may  fear 
that  tbe  sacreduess  of  family  life  cannot  be  maintained  in 
accordance  witb  Socialist  government ;  but  the  Socialist  must 
be  acquitted  of  holding  that  these  results  are  desirable,  and  of 
hoping  that  his  theories  in  practice  may  lead  up  to  them. 

The  Socialist  movement  of  to-day  is  generally  criticised  as 
if  it  were  an  exact  revival  of  the  Socialism  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century.  Nevertheless,  tbe  most  important  features  of 
the  modern  movement  are  the  points  of  difference  between  it 
and  that  which  came  to  an  end  Avith  the  failure  of  the  Owenite 
experiments.  Both  agree  in  condemning  and  trying  to  obviate 
the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  laboiu-  to  the  interests  of  the 
class  above  it,  and  both  agree  that  this  sacrifice  is  not  an 
incidental  but  an  essential  feature  of  a  competitive  system  of 
industry.  Both  consider  that  moral  evils  spring  from  economic 
misfortunes,  that  intemperance  and  improvidence  are  secondary 
vices  with  economic  sources.  But  since  the  time  of  Owen, 
not  only  has  the  character  of  industrialism  changed,  but  the 
conception  of  the  natural  history  of  society  has  changed  as 
well.  Agricultural  interests  have  relatively  diminished,  and 
the  country  population  has  become  smaller.  The  factory  system 
has  extended  enormously ;  industry  is  more  centralized ; 
mechanical  invention  has  gone  on  apace,  and  the  mechanism  of 
commercialism  has  become  more  complex  ;  the  small  capitalist 
has  given  place  to  the  large,  the  large  to  the  joint-stock  com- 
pany, and  the  joint-stock  company  to  the  ring;  the  diiference 
between  the  social  power  of  capital  and  labour  has  widened. 
And  the  process  is  still  going  on.  During  the  interval,  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  doubtful  success  upon  lines — co- 
operation, for  instance, — along  which  the  old  Socialism  thought 
social  salvation  lay.  The  philosophy  of  history  has  been  re- 
written, the  law  of  23rogress  interpreted  afresh,  new  meanings 
given  to  morality,  and  men's  personal  and  social  characters 
judged  from  new  standards,  and  read  in  new  lights.  Through 
such  revolutions  of  social  circumstance  and  human  thought,  no 
theory  of  any  value  relating  to  social  betterment  could  possibly 
continue  unmodified. 
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Modern  Socialism  bears  traces  of  tlie  changes  in  Society  and 
the  new  methods  of  thought.  From  the  growth  of  the  factory 
system  and  large  businesses,  Socialists  have  concluded  that  the 
establishment  of  communities  like  Harmony  and  New  Lanark 
cannot  regenerate  Society;  from  the  vastness  of  the  areas  over 
which  common  interest  extends,  they  have  learned  that  an  in- 
dustrial reorganisation  cannot  be  brought  about  by  vertical 
but  by  horizontal  slices ;  a  fairer  appreciation  of  the  truths  of 
philosophic  Radicalism  has  led  them  to  recognise  the  essential 
importance  of  individual  liberty  and  make  provisions  for  its 
development.  Consequently  Socialists  do  not  now  rejoice  in 
the  numbers  of  co-operative  Socialist  communities  which  exist, 
but  in  the  growing  tendency,  industrial  and  legal,  in  a  Socialist 
direction.  The  'revolution'  is  not  now  looked  for  from  patch- 
work efforts,  but  from  an  organic  transformation  of  the  indus- 
trial constitution.  '  No  philosopher  now  looks  for  anything  but 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  ueAv  order  from  the  old  without 
breach  of  continuity  or  abrupt  change  of  the  entire  social  tissue 
at  any  point  during  the  process,*  and  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance from  the  fundamental  distinction  it  indicates,  whilst 
the  socialism  of  the  Utopians  proposed  that  people  should  both 
produce  and  consume  in  common,  the  Socialism  of  the  Fabian 
Society  proposes  that  they  should  produce  in  common,  but 
consume  individually.  Modern  Socialists  in  their  methods  in- 
dicate that  they  have  perceived  the  historical  significance  of 
their  movement,  a  stage  of  progress  in  advance  of,  but  naturally 
evolving  from  the  present,  and  in  the  scope  of  their  proposals 
show  that  whilst  considering  social  well-being,  they  have  not 
quite  overlooked  the  necessity  of  protecting  individual  freedom. 
In  both  of  these  the  ncAV  and  the  old  Socialisms  are  in  marked 
contrast,  though  the  advantage  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  old, 
as  Prof.  Graham  seems  to  believe.f 

As  a  consequence  of  the  new  conception  of  the  historical  re- 
lations of  socialism,  the  socialist  has  been  placed  in  a  new 
sphere  of  activity.     To  dictate  to  society  what  it  ought  to  be, 
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he  sees  to  be  impossible.  His  ideal  is  not  reached  by  swimming 
against  the  cui'rent  of  time,  but  by  swimming  with  it,  and  so 
he  is  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  movements  of  popular  iu- 
terept  and  moment,  particularh^  in  politics.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  leading  characteristic  of  modern  Socialism  should  have 
been  so  much  overlooked  by  some  of  the  Tvriters  in  the  Flea 
for  Liberty,  which,  wnth  but  one  exception,  is  the  only  volume 
of  any  considerable  pretensions  which  has  been  pubhshed 
during  the  present  period  of  Socialist  activity  to  defend  Indi- 
vidualism. In  particular,  the  article  on  the  '  Impracticability  of 
Socialism,'  instead  of  being  the  most  important,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  is  scarcely  of  any  value  fur  this  reason.  The  writer 
who  en'oneously  says  of  modern  Socialism  that  it '  attempts  to 
vanquish  nature  by  a  front  attack,'  naturally  tries  to  show  the 
impracticability  of  the  scheme  by  attacking  its  adininistrative 
details,  and  by  regarding  it  almost  exclusively  in  its  Utopian 
aspect.  But  this  aspect  is  provisional  and  unessential.  It 
will  be  formed  by  circumstances,  not  detailed  by  theory.  It 
does  not  now  recommend  the  Socialist  theory  for  success. 
The  Socialist  is  no  rigorist.  He  is  an  opportunist  of  the 
most  elastic  kind.  It  is  this  which  so  much  alarms  the  public 
who  trouble  about  Socialism,  and  deludes  the  Socialist  as  to 
the  strength  of  his  movement.  The  Sjcialist  as  a  politician 
or  Christian  loses  his  individuality  as  a  Socialist  to  the  outside 
world.  He  is  constantly  detecting  favourable  signs  of  the 
times.  His  followers  multiply  as  his  principles  become  con- 
fused, xhe  cry  '  we  are  all  Socialists  now,'  marks  not  only  the 
willingness  of  some  politicians  to  echo  any  popular  catch-word, 
but  also  the  loss  of  any  distinctive  meaning  for  practical  pur- 
poses of  the  term  '  Socialist.'  An  examination  of  the  support 
which  Socialists  offer  for  their  oft-repeated  statement  that  they 
are  the  only  growing  party  shows  tb.e  vagueness  of  the 
whole  movement.  Mr.  Webb  in  his  little  book  on  Socialism 
in  England  not  only  reviews  the  history  of  such  societies 
as  the  Fabian  and  Social  Democratic  Federation,  but 
claims  for  Socialism  recent  speculations  in  religion,  con- 
temporary movements  in  practical  Christianity,  and  the 
awakening  of  altruistic    instincts   in  cultured   minds.       To  a 
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Socialist,  if  a  man  recognises  his  duties,  he  is  a  forerunner  of 
the  new  moral  Socialist  world ;  if  a  Christian  declares  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  humanitaiian  doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Socialist  gathers  him  to  his  own  fold  nolens  volens ; 
a  Socialist  appears  at  the  universities,  and  immediately  'a 
Socialist  movement,  largely  unconscious  of  itself,  is  obviously 
at  work'  there;  the  bishops  discuss  Socialism,  ergo  the  Church 
is  drifting  into  Socialism;  the  Cathohcs  found  leagues  for  the 
social  improvement  of  the  masses,  and  so  Catholicism  is  becom- 
ing Socialistic;  the  State  is  drawing  the  boundaries  of  individual 
liberty  by  law,  consequently  the  State  is  also  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Socialists,  Thus  it  has  become  thatnow  when  Socialists 
are  more  active  than  ever  they  have  been  before  in  pro- 
paganda Avork,  Socialism  was  never  less  clearly  understood  and 
Socialists  never  less  unanimous.  Immediately  they  have  defined 
their  theoretical  position  they  part  company  with  each  other, 
and  the  small  nucleus  which  has  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
Socialist  position  is  surrounded  by  an  ever  shifting  following 
Avhich  no  new  and  enticing  propaganda  has  ever  yet  failed  to 
attract.  This  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  innocent  sentences 
with  which  Mr.  Webb  opens  chap.  iii.  of  Socialism  in  England. 
'The  difficulty  in  describing  the  English  Socialist  organizatioi  s 
is  their  constant  fluidity.  Their  programmes  and  principles 
remain,  and  even  their  leaders,  but  their  active  membership  is 
continually  changing.' 

Not  only  has  the  study  of  Socialism  on  the  lines  of  evolution 
changed  the  character  of  the  agitation ;  it  has  determined  new 
methods  of  attack  and  new  standpoints  of  defence.  The  most 
active  and  able  of  the  Socialists  belong  to  the  ultra-evolutionist 
school  whose  faith  is  an  optimist  fatalism  in  the  evolution  of 
society.  They  scout  utopias  and  refuse  to  be  considered  social 
architects.  They  are  students  of  the  'tendency  of  their  times,' 
and  that  tendency,  as  they  have  discovered  it,  is  the  basis  of 
their  hopes  and  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  their  theories. 
They  see  State  and  Municipal  interests  broadening  at  the  ex- 
pense of  individual  interests  ;  apparently  the  process  will  con- 
tinue, and  they  conclude  that  the  time  is  coming  when  State 
and  Municipal  concerns  will  take  the  place  of  individual  enter- 
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prise  and  responsibilit}^  One  may  reply  that  if  this  is  so,  there 
is  no  need  of  the  Socialist  agitation,  because  in  the  Socialist's 
own  opinion,  society  Las  gone  on  hitherto  fairly  well  and  is 
doing  so  still.  But  he  niight  answer  that  he  was  helping  on 
the  development  by  acquainting  people  of  its  character.  Have 
we  then  any  facts  for  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  develop- 
ment ? 

Two  great  mistakes  are  generally  made  by  theorists  who 
concern     themselves     Avith     some     probable      calamity     or 
triumph,  anticipating  the  one  or  the  other  from  the  necessary 
outcome  of  current   events.      They  rarely  take  a  sufficiently 
deep  and  wide  survey;  their  observations  though  accurate  are 
incomplete,    being   regarded    apart  from    the    full    sphere    of 
their  influence  ;  their  facts  though  true  in  themselves,  are  un- 
true in  the  mechanism  of  nature  ;  they  isolate  the  events  they 
observe   and  abstract  the  laws  which  regulate  these  events 
from  the  influence  of  modifying  laws.     The  tendencies  which 
such  theorists  observe  are  the  tendencies  at  a  particular  point 
and  of  a  limited  time,  and  are  in  no  way  coincident  with  the 
general  tendency.      The  observation  that  the  poiDulation   of 
certain    countries   has   been    increasing    for    some    decades, 
and    that    the    earth's    area    is    hmited,    has    given   rise    to 
the    behef  that   there    is    a    natural    tendenc}^    ftir    popula- 
tion to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence.      Alive 
only   to    this    tendency,    Malthusians    have    overlooked    the 
social   setting  of  their  theory,  the  laws  that  counteract  and 
modify  their  '  Law  of  Population,'  the   difficulties  in  giving 
their  theory  a  practical  significance  (as  for  instance  the  danger 
of  reducing  the  strength  of  the  provident  classes),  the  economic 
objections  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  producers.     They 
forget  the   biological  difficulties  in  reducing  the  numbers  in  a 
class  which  has  to  struggle  for  physical  existence,  the  social 
objections  to  a  systematic  reduction  of  the  labouring  population 
in  an  epoch  of  inventions  of  mechanical  labour-saving  appli- 
ances, the  moral  difficulties  which  beset  the  practice  of  their 
theories  in  an  age  which  gives  signs  of  being  poisoned  by  a 
small  inoculation  of  literary  realism. 

Then  there  is  the  other  mistake  of  considering  the  progress 
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of  the  moment,  which  we  experience  as  the  main  current  of 
the  progress  of  nature.  All  history  teaches  that  the  conrse 
of  progress  is  crooked  ;  and  yet,  except  in  cases  where  the 
the  turnings  are  many  and  occur  often  during  a  human  hfe, 
Ave  are  continually  talking  of  progress  as  if  it  pursued  a  straight 
unbending  path.  In  autumn,  the  earth  tends  to  rush  into  the 
sun  ;  the  tendency  of  the  rising  tide  is  to  overwhelm  the  land  ; 
the  tendency  of  the  morning  sun  is  to  blind  our  eyes ;  the 
tendency  of  the  immature  frog  is  to  become  a  fish,  and  of  the 
embryonic  man  to  become  a  reptile.  In  these  we  see  the 
crooked  ways  of  progress.  The  exponent  of  historical  necessity, 
w^hen  thinking  of  the  future,  rarely  recognises  this  in  the 
generations,  ages,  and  epochs  of  which  he  treats.  Even  Hegel 
at  times  fell  into  this  error.  The  instabihty  of  the  past, 
even  though  there  is  method  in  that  instability,  is  scarcely 
in  accordance  with  the  promised  stability  of  the  Socialist 
future.  The  empires  and  civilizations  that  have  risen  but 
are  now  dead,  at  one  time  in  their  history  seemed  to  justify 
a  prophecy  that  they  would  be  great  for  ever.  There 
has  been  the  sway  of  kingcraft,  the  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
government  of  the  middle  classes.  There  has  even  been  a 
golden  age  of  labour,  when 

'  Would  no  beggar  eat  bread  that  in  it  beans  were, 
But  of  cockit  or  clementyne  or  else  clean  wheat ; ' 

when  it  could  be  said,  '  Every  inhabitant  is  at  liberty  fully  to 
use  and  to  enjoy  fully  whatever  his  farm  produceth,  the  fruits 

of  the  earth,  the  increase  of  his  flocks  and  the  like 

Hence  it  is  that  the  inhabitants  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  in 
all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.'  Who  coidd 
have  reasonably  predicted  half  a  century  ago  that  Man- 
chester would  ever  become  a  centre  of  Conservatism,  or 
that  Trades  Unionism  would  show  a  disposition  to  range 
itselt  as  an  anti-progressive  force?  Times  of  popular 
education  under  the  care  of  the  Church,  have  been  followed 
by  times  of  the  densest  ignorance,  and  of  bitter  ecclesiastical 
opposition  to  learning.  We  have  had  our  days  of  endowment 
of  pubHc   schools  and  colleges,  followed  by  our  days  of  class 
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monopoly  of  learning.  There  have  been  generations  when 
living  for  good  deeds  was  indicative  of  the  highest  virtue, 
followed  by  generations  when  such  ideas  were  neither  practised 
nor  believed.  At  one  time,  the  State  has  regulated  industry 
and  interfered  between  master  and  servant,  and  afterwards  a 
system  of  extreme  individualism  in  industry  and  a  la'issez  fairc 
philosophy  have  prevailed.  The  philosophy  of  individualism, 
starting  in  the  Protestr^nt  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
amplified  in  the  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth,  expounded  by 
the  politicians  of  tlie  early  part  of  the  nineteenth,  when  it 
became  at  once  the  creed  of  the  leading  philosophers  and  the 
cry  of  the  popular  party,  was  surely  to  remain  the  direction  of 
social  evolution,  if  there  is  any  hope  at  all  in  forecasting  the 
lines  of  historical  necessity  !  But  we  have  already  turned  the 
corner.  AVe  know  to  what  height  it  reached,  when  it  stopped, 
and  now  see  it  declining.  It  was  on  account  of  no  careless 
neglect,  of  no  superhuman  edict,  that  the  philosophy  of  history 
was  not  written  uutil  very  late  times,  that  Sociology  is  the 
newest  of  the  sciences;  but  on  account  of  the  complex,  un- 
certaiu,  unregulated  course  of  history,  the  seeming  want  of 
method  in  the  cause  and  effect  of  human  conduct,  the  appar- 
ently meaningless  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  and  whimsical 
nature  of  human  impulses,  which  seemed  capable  of  explanation 
only  by  reference  to  a  mind  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out. 
So  far  as  providing  a  means  of  reading  even  approximately  the 
future  course  of  events,  the  theory  of  historical  necessity  is  of 
no  more  service  than  that  which  it  supplanted,  viz.,  Divine 
will.  Take,  for  instance,  the  forecasts  that  have  been  made 
of  the  future  of  religion.  Leaving  the  hundreds  of  religious 
.•md  anti-religious  sects  who  have  no  claim  to  serious  considera- 
riijii  out  of  account,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  three  works  of 
permanent  value  dealing  with  the  history  and  place  of  religion. 
In  Comte's  Politique  Positive,  the  whole  progress  of  religion  is 
drawn  as  leading  up  to  M'"orship  of  humanity,  and  so  strongly 
did  the  tide  seem  to  Comte  to  have  set  in  for  Positivism,  that 
he  predicts  its  political  establishment  in  thirty-three  years. 
The  reader  of  Prof.  Schaffie's  Bau  und  Lehen  des  socialen 
Korpers,  is  told  that  everything  points  to  the  permanency  of 
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the  great  religious  organizations  with  a  resurrection  and  puri- 
fication of  the  rehgious  spirit.  Mr.  Spencer  concludes  that 
contenaporary  philosophy,  ethics,  and  religion  indicate  that  meu 
in  future  Avill  worship  an  indefinite  dimly  comprehensible 
force — the  Unknowable.  When  philosophic  minds  accustomed 
to  weigh  evidence,  and  discount  personal  predilections  can  see 
such  diversity  of  direction  in  the  same  accepted  facts,  in  a 
field  of  comparatively  simple  material,  consisting  of  well- 
observed  fundamental  human  impulse,  how  unreliable  must  be 
the  tendencies  sketched  by  men  living  in  a  heated  political 
atmosphere,  subject  to  the  influence  of  every  popular  whim, 
and  effected  by  petty  interest  and  class  prejudice  ! 

An  examination  of  the  Socialist  position,  shows  that  Socialisis 
have  failed  to  apprehend  these  difiiculties  which  lay  in  their 
way  as  exjDonents  of  historical  necessity.  Their  survey  has 
not  been  sufficiently  wide.  Whilst  their  observations  of  tbe 
extending  of  State  control  are  true  of  this  century,  yet  during 
the  same  time,  the  widest  bounds  have  been  given  to  individual 
judgment  in  writing  and  speaking,  the  State  having  almcst 
entirely  surrendered  a  right  it  once  claimed  to  interfere  in 
these  matters.  Disabilities  are  no  longer  imposed  in  conse- 
quence of  religious  beliefs  and  disbeliefs,  and  the  connection 
between  the  State  and  religion  is  weakening.  No  hierareliy 
dictates  the  bounds  of  scientific  investigation,  philosophical 
speculation,  or  artistic  culture.  Liberty  of  combination  has 
been  granted,  thus  throwing  responsibilities  from  the  State  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  individual.  Trade  is  no  longer  restricted. 
The  rights  of  the  citizen  were  never  more  fully  recognized 
than  now,  and  in  his  outgoings  and  incomings,  he  never 
enjoyed  greater  liberty.  In  all  this  there  is  a  steady  tendency 
to  replace  legal  compulsion  by  moral  restraint;  and,  however 
much  men  may  object,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  more 
fully  the  State  recognises  their  individual  freedom,  the  more 
completely  is  that  freedom  placed  in  the  hands  of  apparently 
irresponsible  neighbours. 

If  the  survey  has  not  been  wide,  neither  has  it  been  deep. 
Socialists  overlook  the  fact  that  contemporaneous  with  this  State 
activity  there  has  been  a  con.siderable  moral  awakenino;  and  an 
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ever  widening  recoguition  of  social  responsibility.  Men  of  all 
classes  aiid  in  all  conditions  are  studying  humanity  eager  for  its 
improvement.  The  social  question  was  never  so  much  thought 
about.  Laissez  faire  is  being  discredited  on  moral  grounds. 
Public  opinion  is  beginning  to  impose  heavy  duties  on  the  rich, 
in  fact  to  consider  them  as  if  they  were  a  class  of  officials,  to 
whom  the  spending  of  common  property  had  been  entrusted. 
As  this  public  spirit  ripens  the  need  of  State  interference  will 
become  less.  To  justify  their  advocacy  of  the  communal 
ownership  of  industrial  machinery  in  order  that  production 
may  be  'for  public  use,  not  for  private  benefit,'  Socialists  must 
prove  that  it  is  hopeless  to  suppose  that  individuals  will  ever 
recognise  social  obligation.  But  this  spirit,  the  existence  of 
which  Socialists  must  deny,  is  growing  so  strongly  that,  in- 
spired by  it.  Society  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  an  epoch  of 
great  religious  activity. 

Not  only  do  they  overlook  facts;  they  fail  to  grasp 
their  meaning.  First  as  to  their  own  strength.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  absurd  attempts  made  by 
Socialists  to  draw  all  reformers  within  the  net  of  Socialism. 
They  cannot  see  that  two  movements  may  have  a  common 
end,  and  yet,  owing  to  different  methods  of  approaching 
that  end,  be  antagonistic.  Such  is  the  case,  and  it  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Socialist  and  ethical  movements  of  the  day.  Their 
aims  are  the  same — the  raising  of  the  masses.  The  ethical 
ideal  is  to  produce  men  who  will  take  pleasure  in  performing 
duty,  who  will  spontaneously  fulfil  their  obligations,  in  whose 
characters  social  well-being  will  be  identical  with  individual 
well-being;  the  Socialist's  ideal  is  to  deprive  men  of  the  chance 
of  performing  duty  by  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  acquire 
those  particular  advantages  from  which  obligation  arises,  and 
by  elevating  an  average  personality,  called  the  community,  in- 
to the  sphere  of  benevolent  despot  and  universal  provider. 
Ethics  recognises  the  moral  discipline  of  generations  of  social 
life  on  the  individual  character  ;  the  only  restraint  recognised 
by  Socialism  is  the  will  of  selfish  majorities.  Ostensibly 
Socialism  is  a  revolt  against  Individualism,  but  its  system  is 
constructed  on  a  basis  of  the  barest  individualism.     Whilst  the 
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ends  of  the  movements  are  so  remote  and  have  to  be  put  iu 
popular  favour,  Socialism  and  ethics  seem  much  akin  to  an 
unknowing  pubhc.  But  there  is  really  little  sympathy  between 
them.  Nevertheless  Socialism  with  its  popular  propaganda,  ad- 
vertised in  every  newspaper,  and  shouting  at  every  street  corner, 
gains  a  fictitious  importance  by  sheltering  its  principles  behind 
those  of  other  movements,  truer  in  themselves  but  more  re- 
stricted in  tlieir  appeal.  Instead  of  consideiing  these  contem- 
porary social  movements  as  part  of  itself,  it  ought  to  consider 
them  as  opponents. 

Secondly,  it  mistakes  its  position.  Is  there  the  set  in  for 
Socialism  it  supposes?  That  the  State  is  interfering  with  the 
liberty  and  property  of  individuals  to  an  extent  which  would 
have  been  deeply  resented  a  short  time  ago,  and  that  it  is  tak- 
ing upon  it  responsibilities  which  the  old  economists  would 
have  deprecated  is  an  undeniable  fact.  The  political  move- 
ments of  the  last  decade  have  also  favoured  Socialism.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  working  classes  has  for  a  time  shifted 
the  political  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  Revolutionary  ex- 
treme, and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Liberal  party  has  given  an 
increased  influence  to  the  ultra-Radical  wing.  Social  politics 
have  come  to  the  front,  and  the  'new'  politician  talks  of  his 
zeal  for  the  amelioration  of  labour  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Socialist  himself,  from  being  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  the 
Liberals,  is  treated  as  a  friend.  During  1889-90,  the  members 
of  the  Fabian  Society  alone  delivered  upwards  of  1,000  lectures 
to  Liberal  and  Radical  Clubs  and  Associations,  and  some  of  the 
adroit  Fabians  talk  of  elaborate  schemes  for  '  capturing  the 
Liberal  party.' 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
the  State  within  the  last  fifty  years  is  of  a  temporary  character. 
It  has  never  been  made  on  principle,  but  to  meet  special  exi- 
gencies, to  correct  rather  than  to  compete,  to  minimise  present 
evils  rather  than  to  forecast  future  advantages.  State-con- 
ducted industries  are  confined  to  the  supply  of  goods  for 
government  departments ;  to  the  performance  of  functions 
Avhich  would  not  remunerate  private  individuals  but  which 
if  neglected  would  hamper  or  injure  the  community,  e.g.,  works 
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whose  profits  are  drawn  from  the  complete  held  of  iState  ia- 
terests;  and  to  the  conductiug  of  easily  worked  monopolies, 
such  as  gas  supplies  and  tram  services.  (It  is  a  suggestive  fact 
that  one  hears  much  less  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  the 
nationalisation  of  railways  than  one  did  some  years  since, 
and  the  impetus  given  to  it  by  the  Scottish  strike  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  spent  already  if  interested  politicians 
would  only  mind  their  own  legitimate  business.)  Then 
the  State  as  an  employer  is  no  better  than  the  private 
master.  Unless  the  State  protects  its  employees'  interests 
better  than  a  private  master,it  might  control  the  whole  industrial 
machinery  to-morrow,  and  yet  there  would  be  no  Socialism  of 
'production  for  use  and  not  for  profit'  The  discontent  in  the 
post-office,  police,  and  military  services  could  not  have  been 
worse  if  these  departments  had  been  private  concerns.  Finally 
taken  all  in  all,  State  and  Municipal  control  so  far  as  economy, 
art,  and  efficienc}^  is  concerned,  has  been  a  failure,  and  from 
this  alone  the  myth  of  superior  government  wisdom  must  soon 
be  evident. 

So  with  their  political  influence.  It  is  not  Socialism  that  is 
gaining.  Ultra-Radicalism,  without  becoming  stronger,  is 
coming  to  the  front.  The  process  which  the  Socialist  calls 
'  capturing  the  Liberals,'  is  in  reality  '  capturing  the  Socialists.' 
Long  before  the  Fabian  Society  was  founded,  the  party  of 
State  help  and  interference  had  influenced  the  law  of  the 
countr}' ;  long  before  the  Fabian  Society  disturbed  politics, 
Socialistic  measures  had  been  passed,  and  these  politicians  are 
noAV  using  the  Fabian  Society  for  their  own  ends. 

Bat  all  the  hopes  of  Socialisui  are  based  on  a  mistake  in  the 
estimate  of  British  political  change.  The  method  of  political 
progress  is  experimental.  The  moment  the  politician  leaves 
practical  necessity  to  legislate  for  theoretical  necessity,,  he 
deals  with  forces  of  which  he  is  perfectly  ignorant.  To  attend 
to  experienced  ills,  to  satisfy  immediate  wants,  when  these  ills 
and  wants  can  neither  be  attended  to  nor  satisfied  by  private 
initiative  or  are  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  individual  contrjl, 
is  the  safest  political  course.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  stabihty  of  our  institutions,  the  excellence  of  our 
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iaws,  and  our  long-continued  national  prosperity  are  owing  to 
the  fact  that  our  genius  is  a  practical  one,  and  that  our  people 
have  not  followed  first  principles  and  logical  deductions  in 
legislation.  The  result  may  be  that  our  statute-book  and 
constitution  are  illogical,  contradictory,  and  theoretically 
absurd,  e.g.,  the  powers  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  but  they 
are  natural  growths,  and  are  more  in  keeping  with  our  national 
character  than  if  they  were  otherwise.  The  course  of  events 
has  made  them,  not  they  the  course  of  events.  So  it  is  unsafe 
to  predict  that  because  Birmingham  has  taken  over  its  gas- 
works, because  Glasgow  builds  its  own  lodging-houses,  because 
London  supplies  bands  for  its  public  parks,  because  the  State 
conducts  letter-carrying  and  parcel  delivery,  at  some  future 
time  Birmingham  will  take  over  its  foundries,  Glasgow  build 
its  ships,  London  own  its  docks,  and  the  State  control  the  great 
industries  of  the  country.  But  that  is  the  method  of  argument 
employed  by  Socialists  who  say, '  Socialists  are  only  advocating 
the  conscious  adoption  of  a  principle  of  social  organization 
which  the  world  has  already  found  to  be  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  Democracy.'*  'So  long  as  Democracy  in  political 
organization  continues  to  be  the  dominant  principle,  Socialism 
may  be  quite  safely  predicted  as  its  economic  obverse.'f  If 
Ave  venture  to  launch  into  a  priori  reasoning,  we  should  find 
sufficient  ground  for  holding  quite  an  opjDosite  theory,  for  the 
average  character  of  a  properly  constituted  Democratic 
government  is  inconsistent  with  State  control  of  individual 
initiative,  and  its  influence  on  social  conduct  appears  to  be  to 
foster  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of  honourably  and 
justly  fulfilling  one's  obligations.  Policies  of  abstract  justice 
and  logical  deductions  must  not  only  be  conceived  and  ela- 
borated by  individual  minds,  but  carried  into  practice  by  them. 
To  steer  society  by  chosen  ways  to  a  chosen  end,  is  the  dream 
of  an  individual  and  the  prerogative  of  a  despot.  Lycurgus 
with  the  Delphic  oracle,  not  Lycurgus  with  the  democracy, 
made  Sparta.  From  Plato  to  Comte,  philosophers  dreaming  of 
ideal    commonwealths    have    almost    invariably    been    anti- 

*  Fabian  Essays,  p.  32.  f  Fabian  Essays,  p.  61. 
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democratic.  Even  dmiug  the  French  Revolution  times,  the 
French  social  economists  maintained  that  the  best  secnrity  for 
guarding  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual  to  liberty  and 
property  was  an  absolute  monarch.  To-day  political  pro- 
grammes are  formulated  by  caucuses  and  caucuses  worked  by 
one  man.  Trade  Unions,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Socialist 
State,  are  deplorable  examples  of  how  an  individual  or  two 
gradually  gain  supreme  administrative  power  and  then  rule  as 
despots. 

That  the  social  condition  of  the  people  became  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  for  the  Democracy  is  true. 
j\Iust  this  be  explained  by  a  definition  of  the  nature  of  Demo- 
cracy, or  by  the  necessities  of  its  circumstances  ?  The  latter, 
we  think.  The  Democracy,  like  every  other  interest  that  has 
hitherto  dominated  politics,  will  turn  its  attention  to  practical 
reforms,  and  follow  them  along  Unes  of  least  resistance.  The 
social  question  demanded  notice,  and  the  Democracy  noticed 
it  as  it  only  could — politically.  If  this  question  were 
capable  of  solution  in  no  better  way  than  by  the  exercise  of 
political  power,  then  it  would  be  settled  in  that  way,  and 
Socialism  might  be  considered  the  obverse  of  political  Demo- 
cracy. But  its  settlement  is  proceeding  on  quite  different  hues. 
In  the  Church,  in  ethical  societies,  in  economic  treatises  it  is 
being  solved.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  opening  up  of  prospects  to  ability  in  whatever 
class  it  is  found,  profit-sharing  and  co-operation,  and  boards  of 
arbitration  are  as  siguificant  indications  of  a  settlement  of 
social  problems  on  lines  of  individual  responsibihty  as  are  the 
Factory  Acts  and  Eight  Hours'  Agitations,  of  their  settlement 
on  lines  of  State  interference. 

When  so  much  objection  has  to  be  taken  to  the  Socialist 
method  it  is  needless  to  examine  here  the  Socialist  doctrine 
which  is  constructed  and  supported  by  that  method.  One  thing 
remains  to  be  done,  and  that  only  because  the  public  seem  tohave 
it  firmly  in  their  heads  that  the  Socialist  movement  is  strong. 
Sociahsts  do  not  hke  their  own  history.  It  is  too  Socialistic. 
The  pubhc  may  know  it  and  cease  to  tremble.  From  the 
founding  of  the  Democratic  Federation  it  has  been  a  history  of 
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personal  quarrels  and  petty  jealousies  between  the  leaders.  At 
first  a  hapjDy  quartette  went  forth — Messrs.  Hyndman,  Burns, 
Chamj)ion  and  Morris,  and  their  progress  since  then  has  been 
as  follows: — Messrs.  Hyndman,  Burns,  and  Champion  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Morris ;  Messrs.  Hyndman  and  Burns  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Champion ;  Mr.  Hyndman  quarrels  with  Mr.  Burns.  The 
Social-Democratic  Federation  was  founded  in  1881.  The 
members  kept  friendly  for  about  two  years,  w^heu  in  1883,  the 
Socialist  League,  now  almost  defunct,*  broke  off  from  the 
parent  body.  In  1885  another  fission  gave  birth  to  the  Socialist 
Union — almost  still  born.  A  few  more  accidental  personal 
differences  brought  the  Labour  League  into  being.  Some 
months  ago,  Mr.  Burns,  whose  vanity  was  not  appeased  with 
being  regarded  as  a  shining  light  by  his  'comrades'  of  the 
Social-Democratic  Federation,  formed  a  society  of  his  own  in 
Battersea.  Not  having  constant  employment  in  demolishing 
capitalism,  the  various  societies  began  demolishing  each  other 
— the  respectable  Fabian,  suspected  of  iiavouring  economic 
lectures  Avith  remarks  on  the  use  of  clothes  brushes,  being 
scorned  by  them  all.  The  Christian  Socialist  prays  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  Baxite  friend,  and  the  member  of  the  New  Fellow- 
ship never  tires  of  arguing  with  his  economist  fellow  that 
Socialism  is  more  a  question  in  ethics  than  in  economics.  Paper 
after  paper  has  been  started,  from  the  higher  class  magazine 
To-Day,  to  the  scrappy  Socialist,  and  all  have  come  to  grief 
except  two,  issued  for  love  of  the  cause  and  a  desire  to  spend 
money.  And  this  is  the  movement  which  is  the  daughter  of 
all  past  time!  this  the  agitation  that  is  to  transform  the  world  I 
these  the  leaders  of  the  '  coming  revolution  ! ' 

One  may  have  no  sympathy  with  the  movement,  no  admira- 
tion of  its  advocates  or  their  methods,  no  belief  in  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  supported,  no  fear  of  its  future,  yet  the  part 
which  Sociahsm  plays  in  developing  and  modifying  modern 
thought  cannot  be  overlooked.  Scientific  in  its  treatment  of 
social  phenomena,  economic  in  its  basis,  ethical  in  its  ends,  it 


*  Since  the  writing  of  this  article  it  has  again  split,  and  is  now  practically 
dead. 
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has  been  democratic  in  its  appeal.  It  has  talked  of  the  organic 
nature  of  Society,  of  the  law  of  wages  and  the  measurement 
of  value,  of  industrial  economics,  of  the  basis  of  the  moral  hfe 
to  the  same  sort  of  audiences  and  under  similar  circumstances 
as  politicians  delivering  party  speeches  and  announcing  party 
programmes.  In  doing  this,  although  it  may  be  blamed  for 
contorting  facts,  it  haspopulaiised  modern  culture  and  diffused 
the  modern  scientific  spirit  of  rational  enquiry.  From  its  own 
standpoint  it  has  contributed  valuable  criticisms  on  social  de- 
tails. Tbe  questions  of  crime  and  its  punishment,  the  position 
of  women,  the  methods  of  education,  the  relief  of  the  aged 
poor,  pauperism,  international  law,  etc.,  have  all  been  discussed 
in  a  special  way  by  Socialists.  As  might  be  expected,  its  in- 
fluence on  economics  has  been  of  no  small  importance.  One 
need  not  agree  with  the  extreme  view  of  Professor  Schoenberg 
that  Socialism  has  compelled  Political  Economy  to  recognise 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  science  of  human  egoism,  but  that  it 
should  formulate  a  system  of  moral  administration  for  the  in- 
terests of  Society,  to  recognise  the  influence  of  Socialist  criti- 
cism on  economics.  The  general  advance  of  economics  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  maturing  opinions  of  J.  S.  Mill,  whose  change 
from  Benthamism  to  Socialism  is  so  easily  traceable  in  the 
succeeding  editions  of  his  work  on  Political  Economy.  The 
distinctive  character  of  recent  economics  is  an  endeavour  to 
base  a  rational  structure  of  economic  fact  on  fundamental 
laws  which  these  facts  obey,  and  which  when  dissected  and 
modified  may  produce  facts  of  a  different  and  more  desirable 
kind.  It  is  true  that  independent  economic  thought  was 
beginning  to  turn  the  study  in  this  direction,  but  the  Socialist 
agitation  expedited  this  move  to  an  extent  Avhich  nothing  else 
could  have  done. 

This  seems  to  be  the  place  and  value  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment. It  is  one  of  these  extreme  revolts  which  disturb  Society 
when  some  principle  of  conduct — in  this  case  individualism — 
is  pushed  too  far,  when  some  interest — in  this  case  capital — 
has  been  nursed  at  the  expense  of  others,  when  some  new 
factor — in  this  case  labour — gains  importance  in  determining 
the  course  of  public  action :  and  as  all  these  revolts  are  but 
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indications  of  a  progressive  State,  growing  out,  sending  its  life- 
blood  further  and  further  into  the  extremities  of  its  body,  we 
may  regard  Socialism  as  we  regard  Puritanism,  as  we  regard 
philosophic  Radicalism,  as  we  regard  Chartism,  a  sign  of 
the  perennial  freshness  of  society  and  an  earnest  that 
humanity  has  not  yet  reached  the  final  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  spirit  of  altruism  which  in  a  great  measure  per- 
vades the  economics  of  Socialism  Avill  never  be  lost,  but  the 
trust  in  a  fanciful  political  machinery- — which  is  really  Socialism 
pure  and  simple — will  pass,  and  the  student  of  philosophy  will 
read  of  it  with  the  Utopian  dreams  of  which  indeed  it  seems  to 
be  the  final  stage.  For  the  recognition  of  the  scientific  method 
by  social  idealists  is  suicidal. 

We  must  conclude  with  a  word  of  warning.  The  abnormal 
activity  of  labour  will  be  spent  in  time.  The  foolish  mistakes 
of  the  New  Unionism  have  already  alienated  much  of  the 
public  sympathy  which  secured  for  it  its  initial  success  in  the 
Dock  Strike,  and  beside,  from  its  very  constitution,  it  has  no 
staying  power.  The  Cardiff  strike  will  probably  never  be 
repeated.  But  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to 
repeat  the  words  which  Louis  Reyband  wrote  in  1854: 
'  Socialism  is  dead.  To  speak  of  it  is  to  utter  its  funeral  oration.' 
Socialism  is  weak.  It  is  not  dead.  As  at  present  constituted, 
'it  has  no  vitality  to  continue  a  prolonged  agitation,  to  carry  it 
to  a  distant  victory  against  practical  and  immediate  reform.'  But 
it  may  inflame  sudden  fury  and  lead  to  passionate  destruction. 
The  discontent  in  the  lower  classes  is  not  Socialism  but  may 
be  effectively  used  by  Socialism.  Strikes,  international  com- 
bination, Trades  Union  tyranny,  the  'new'  politics  shake  our 
social  structure.  The  well-to-do  must  bestir  themselves.  They 
still  have  the  power  to  avert  danger.  They  must  sacrifice 
their  idleness,  they  must  forego  their  oppressive  bonds,  they 
must  no  longer  be  exclusive,  they  must  recognise  their  duties. 
If  they  do  this,  no  heartier  encouragement  will  be  given  them 
than  from  labour  itself,  they  will  have  no  firmer  friend  than 
the  working  man.  To  do  this  needs  no  very  great  sacrifice, 
but  they  must  do  something.  If  they  fail,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  present  mistakes  which  labour  has  made,  the  discontent 
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and  agitation  will  go  on  and  class  hatred  deepen,  the  demo- 
cracy will  become  more  exclusive  and  selfish,  but  the  chapter 
will  more  hkely  end  in  the  ruin  of  our  commerce,  the  over- 
throw of  our  greatness,  and  the  beggary  of  our  country,  as 
than  in  an  introduction  to  the  new  moral  world  of  Socialism. 

J.  Grant. 


Art  II.— a  FRENCH  ENVOY  IN  1745. 

NUMEROUS  as  are  the  contemporary  narratives  of  1745 
the  account  of  a  French  eyewitness  has  a  standpoint  and  a 
freshness  of  its  own.  Yet  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  this 
duplicate  manuscript— one  copy  at  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
the  other  at  the  Arsenal  Library,  Paris— lay  unlooked  at,  except 
that  Pichot  skimmed  but  made  slight  use  of  it  in  1830,  for  his 
Histoire  de  Charles  Edouarcl  Not  till  1885  did  it  find  its  way 
into  the  Revxie  Retrospective,  and  not  till  1886  did  it  appear  in  a 
volume  under  the  vague  and  uninviting  title  of  Un  Protege  de 
Bachmtmont.  So  little  known,  moreover,  is  the  Eeviie,  and  so 
little  attention  did  the  book  excite  in  France,  that  this  correspon- 
dence, has  not,  we  believe,  been  mentioned  in  any  literary 
journal  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

French  statesmen  had  had  conferences  with  Jacobite  emissaries 
since  1740,  England  and  France  had  been  at  war  since  the  31st 
March,  1744,  and  shortly  before  that  date  an  expedition  under 
Marshal  Saxe  had  been  prepared  for  landing  the  young  Pre- 
tender in  England,  hut  was  frustrated  by  a  storm  ;  yet  Charles 
Edward  embarked  at  St.  Nazaire  in  August,  1745,  without  any 
promise  of  French  assistance.  Only  on  hearing  of  his  first 
successes  did  the  French  Government  resolve  on  using  him,  not 
indeed  as  a  trump,  but  as  a  court  card  in  its  military  whist. 
Obviously  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  procure  trustworthy 
information  of  his  prospects,  and  its  choice  of  an  envoy  fell  on 
Jean    Baptiste   de    Boyer,    Marquis    d'    Eguilles,*    son    of    the 

*  Home  spells  his  name  Equillez. 
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procureur-general  of  Aix,  who  had  for  several  years  been  soh'cit- 
ing  diplomatic  employment.  Eguilles,  born  at  Aix  in  1708,  early 
showed  a  taste  for  literature  and  philosophy,  became  a  member 
of  the  Marseilles  Academie  des  Belles  Lettres,  and  read  essays 
at  its  meetings.  He  was  a  Knight  of  Malta,  served  for  a  time  in 
the  navy,  and  married  in  1740  a  Mademoiselle  Rousseau — rather 
against  his  will,  as  his  father  wanted  heirs,  but  his  wife  died 
childless  the  following  year.  She  left  him  all  her  property,  but 
this  involved  him  in  troublesome  litigation,  for  her  brothers  dis- 
puted the  will,  and  failing  in  this,  contested  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  contract.  By  way  of  preparation  for  a  diplomatic 
career,  Eguilles,  who  had  previously  visited  Italy,  made  a  tour  in 
Germany.  His  father  intended  him  for  his  successor,  and  he 
had  consequently  studied  law. 

In  September,  1745,  he  was  commissioned  to  join  Charles 
Edward,  but  the  French  Government  not  wishing  openly  to 
commit  itself  to  Jacobitism,  he  was  ordered  to  pass  himself  off, 
except  to  the  Prince  himself,  as  a  military  volunteer.  Sceptical 
of  the  success  of  the  rising,  the  Government  did  not  even  desire 
to  see  the  Stuarts  restored  except  in  Scotland,  in  order  that 
Eno;land  micrht  be  weakened.  Eo-uilles  embarked  at  Dunkirk  on 
the  7th  October,  (N.S.)  in  the  Esperance,  a  privateer  belonging 
to  Walter  Rutledge,  probably  an  Irishman,  who  had  joined 
Walsh  of  Nantes  in  providing  the  vessels,  arms,  and  money 
for  Charles  Edward,  services  for  which  the  old  Pretender  made 
him  a  baronet,  so  that  his  son,  a  satirist  and  pamphleteer  at 
Paris,  styled  himself  Sir  James  Rutledge.  Eguilles,  who  took 
with  him  96,000  francs,  1100  muskets,  and  other  military 
ammunition,  was  accompanied  by  the  Master  of  Strathallan. 
Sheridan,  nephew  of  Charles  Edward's  ex-tutor  and  chief 
adviser,  and  Brown,  a  Franco-Irish  captain.  He  described  him- 
self to  them  as  an  enthusiastic  volunteer  in  their  Prince's  cause, 
but  they  must  have  suspected  that  he  was  something  more. 

The  EspSrance  encountered  two  violent  storms,  the  second  of 
which  drove  it  into  a  creek  on  the  Scotch  coast,  whence,  next 
morning,  an  English  squadron  was  visible  ;  there  was  no  choice 
but  between  putting  out  to  sea  and  being  captured.  Eguilles 
thus  relates  what  happened  : — 
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'  I  showed  them  (the  crew)  a  vessel  which  was  to  windward  of  us  and 
had  just  hoisted  the  English  flag.  "  Let  us  hasten  out  to  it,"  I  said,  "  if 
it  is  stronger  than  we  are,  what  God  pleases  will  ensue ;  if  it  is  weaker,  we 
shall  perhaps  find  the  pilot  we  want."  The  vessel  was  captured,  the 
captain  was  forced  to  pilot  us,  and  all  was  carried  out  so  successfully  that 
at  2  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  [October  6,  O.S.]  we  anchored  in  the  roads 
of  Montrose.  His  vessel  was  at  least  twice  as  large  as  ours.  We  were 
fortimate  in  finding  it  ill-armed.  It  was  bound  from  Newcastle  for 
London  ;  the  storm  of  the  previous  day  had  driven  it  out  of  its  course. 
As  soon  as  it  had  lowered  its  flag  we  shouted  to  the  captain  to  come  on 
board  in  liis  boat.  To  induce  him  to  pilot  us  I  had  no  need  of  using,  as  I 
had  intended,  first  money  and  then  threats.  He  belonged  to  the  country, 
was  a  great  Jacobite,  a  gi-eat  non-juror  (sic)  ;  he  wept  for  joy.  He  let  his 
vessel  go  with  lettres  de  rachat,  and  we  pretended  to  detain  him  as  security 
for  payment.  On  reaching  Montrose  I  gave  him  a  receipt  for  the  sum  fixed, 
and  of  course  he  paid  nothing.  B}'  means  of  this  arrangement  we  were 
well  served  and  he  was  well  rewarded  without  its  costing  us  a  sou,  and 
without  his  being  exposed  to  the  anger  of  the  English." 

Leaving  onlv  a  cabin  boy  on  board,  Eguilles  landed  with  his 
44  men,  carrying  as  many  muskets  and  cartridges  as  they 
could  : — 

'  We  arrived  in  silence  at  the  market  place,  whither  our  morning's 
prisoner,  [the  pilot]  conducted  us.  There,  surrounded  by  the  people  whom 
the  novelty  of  the  sight  had  collected,  and  who  had  begun  to  assemble  the 
moment  they  saw  us  land,  we  stated  the  object  of  our  arrival,  the  muni- 
tions brought  by  our  vessel,  the  more  considerable  supplies  in  preparation 
at  Dunkirk.  We  made  the  most  of  ourselves.  We  spoke  to  them  of 
the  glory  they  would  earn  in  seconding  us,  the  advantages  which  would 
one  day  accrue  to  their  town,  the  gratitude  they  would  excite  in  the  heart 
of  their  beloved  Prince,  a  Scotch  Prince.  We  ended  by  offering  arms  to 
those  who  would  take  them.  There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  a  moment 
of  general  silence  marking  at  first  much  surprise  and  some  indecision  ;  but 
scarcely  had  one  gun  been  taken  than  all  the  others  were  snatched  as  it 
were  from  our  hands  with  transports  of  joy.  Soon  the  whole  town  asked 
for  them,  and  nobody  was  refused.  Apparent  constraint  was  put  on  the 
magistrates.' 

The  Master  of  Strathallan  was  doubtless  the  orator  on  this 
occasion,  for  Eguilles  could  not  speak  English.  Four  English 
men  of  war  being  only  two  hours  off,  the  horses  and  carts  of 
Montrose  were  requisitioned  for  conveying  the  cargo  of  the 
Esperance  to  Brechin,  which  had  a  Jacobite  garrison  of  200  men. 
The   vessel   w'as   sent  back   to  France   with  a  despatch,   while 
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Eguilles  started  the  same  night  for  Edinburgh  to  join  the 
Prince,  to  whom,  in  a  private  interview  on  the  8th  October,  he 
revealed  his  mission.*  That  mission  had  eventuallv  to  be  dis- 
closed  to  the  Highland  chiefs,  whom  Eguilles  promised  asylum 
and  succour  in  France  in  the  event  of  defeat.  Charles  Edward 
was  delighted,  but  pressed  for  the  immediate  landing  of  a  French 
force,  in  which  case  he  was  confident  of  winning  England  in  two 
months,  whereas  delay  meant  certain  ruin.  Later  on,  upon 
receiving  four  lines  on  a  scrap  of  paper  from  his  brother  Henry, 
assuring  him  of  Louis  XV.'s  friendship  and  help,  the  Prince  shed 
tears,  but  after  lavish  expressions  of  gratitude,  wound  up  by  say- 
ing, with  a  smile  and  a  blush,  '  If  the  French  all  love  me, 
remember  that  I  adore  the  French,  et  les  Frangaises.^  Eguilles 
would  not  have  it  inferred  from  this,  and  from  '  all  young  and 
pretty  '  Scotchwomen  being  Jacobites,  that  Charles  Edward  was 
gallant,  for  he  was  not,  but  Scotchwomen,  naturally  serious  and 
warmhearted,  inferred  from  the  absence  of  gallantry  that  he 
would  be  affectionate  and  constant.  The  friendship  of  the 
women  was  however  a  great  part  of  his  strength.  Eguilles 
advised  him,  pending  an  answer  from  France,  to  defer  his  march 
into  England,  but  the  Prince  urged  that  he  could  not  give  the 
enemy  time  to  colK'ct  his  forces,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  profit 
by  the  ardour  of  his  troops.  Eguilles  pressed  the  French 
Government  to  lose  no  time,  for  the  Highlanders,  he  explained, 
were  wont  to  disperse  after  a  victory  just  as  after  a  defeat,  and 
would  soon  be  reduced  in  numbers  by  sickness  and  death.  He 
also  undertook  to  win  over  Lord  Lovat : — 

'  Accompanied  by  a  single  man,  one  of  the  lord's  friends,  who  was  to 
serve  as  guide  and  introducer,  I  visited  him  in  his  castle,  passing  thro' 
several  leagues  of  dreadful  mountains.  Flattered  by  what  the  Prince 
wrote  to  him,  sensible  of  the  confidence  I  had  shown  in  him,  prepossessed 
in  my  favour  by  what  had  happened  at  Montrose,  struck  by  the  boldness 
of  my  visit  even  more  than  by  the  grandeur  and  ease  of  our  project,  per- 
suaded in  short,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  sent  his  eldest  son  to  join  the 
army  at  the  head  of  his  mountaineers.' 

*  The  Caledonian,  Mercury  announced  the  arrival  of  '  Monseigneur  de 
Boyer,  a  Frenchman  of  quality,  with  despatches  from  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  munitions,  money,  etc' 
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Eguilles  took  the  command  of  the  artillery,  and  he  claims 
credit  for  the  siege  and  capture  of  Carlisle  : — 

'  We  had  no  engineers,  shell,  or  cannon.  The  enemy,  to  force  us  to 
raise  the  siege,  had  only  to  hold  out  10  or  12  days.  But  General  Cope's 
defeat  by  a  handful  of  mountaineers,  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  in  one  day, 
the  conquest  of  three  quarters  of  the  kingdom  in  less  than  a  month,  the 
almost  general  rising  of  the  clans  after  my  arrival,  the  boldness  with  which 
we  were  marching  straight  on  the  capital — all  this  so  struck  men's  minds 
that  this  town,  impregnable  for  us  tho'  weak  in  itself,  gave  itself  up  with- 
out a  single  shot  being  fired  on  either  side.'* 

Of  the  march  to  Derby,  he  says  : — 

'  We  numbered  6,000  men,  we  did  130  miles  in  ten  days  without  a  single 
vehicle  following  or  outstripping  us,  without  a  single  sack  of  flour  or  a 
commissariat  agent.  We  ate  what  chance  offered  us  wherever  we  came. 
No  tents,  our  mountaineers  did  not  even  know  the  word  ;  in  the  middle 
of  winter  they  passed  the  night  in  the  streets  and  on  the  roads.  What 
men  for  war  !  London,  proud  London,  was  only  70  miles  from  us  when 
a  division  on  the  cause  of  which  I  must  be  silent — [he  elsewhere  explains 
that  the  fidelity  of  Lord  George  Murray,  the  commander-in-chief,  was 
suspected,  of  course  unjustly,  by  the  Prince] — made  our  army  lose  all  its 
activity  and  forced  us  to  turn  back  to  Scotland. ' 

Eguilles  gives  a  spirited  account  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  but 
his  despatches — one  of  them  conveyed  by  Captain  John  Townelev, 
the  future  translator  of  Hudibras  into  French— are  few  and  far 
between,  doubtless  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communications. 
Writing  from  Blair  in  February,  1746,  he  mentions  that  the 
Prince  had  allowed  three  fourths  of  his  followers  to  go  home 
with  their  booty,  '  to  count  their  cows  and  tell  their  wives  tales,' 
but  on  condition  of  quickly  returning.  The  thought  of  Inverness 
made  him  shiver,  for  he  was  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  had  been 
known  to  shiver  at  Marseilles,  though  wearing  eight  shirts  one 
over  the  other.  '  Inverness  is  in  the  58th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
I  was  born  in  the  42nd.'  His  outfit  had  been  twice  stolen,  and 
even  his  horse.     '  The  greater  number  of  your  gentlemen  ' — tli(' 

*  This  passage,  like  the  account  of  the  landing  at  Montrose,  is  taken 
from  a  memoir  written  in  1763.  In  his  despatches  of  the  time  Eguilles 
speaks  of  a  few  cannon  balls  being  firedby  his  advice,  and  of  the  town 
being  thus  frightened  into  submission. 
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Scotcb  and  Irish  officers  in  the  French  service,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  volunteer  for  Scotland — '  have  already  experienced 
the  same  fate.'  It  is  clear  from  a  repetition  of  this  complaint  at 
Inverness — '  every  horse  costs  2s.  a  day,  and  they  are  stolen, 
whatever  precautions  are  taken ' — that  this  horse-lifting  was 
practised  not  by  outsiders  but  by  the  Highlanders,  One  w^oukl 
have  thought  horses  were  not  so  common  in  the  Pretender's 
camp  but  that  a  stolen  animal  could  have  easily  been  discovered, 
or  did  the  thieves  desert  with  their  prizes  ?  Eguilles  lost  thirty 
altogether : — 

'  But  no  matter.  Notwithstanding  my  weak  health  I  will  march  on  foot 
if  necessary  and  will  pursue  my  career  at  the  risk  of  dying  of  cold  and  per- 
haps of  hunger,  only  too  happy  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  my  master  and 
justify  the  patronage  with  which  you  [d'Argenson]  have  honoured  me.' 

His  confidence,  however,  revived  when,  with  the  aid  of  the 
fiery  cross,  deserters  were  rallied  and  fresh  volunteers  flocked  in. 
By  the  end  of  March  the  Prince  had  10,000  men,  whereas  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  less  than  7,000.  Eguilles  seriously 
anticipated  a  march  on  Edinburgh,  and  thence  on  London,  with 
or  without  battles  on  the  way,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Comte 
d'Aunay : — 

'I  confess  I  should  not  have  believed,  after  the  prodigious  desertions  which 
forced  us,  a  fortnight  after  a  complete  victory,  to  abandon  forty  leagues  of 
country  to  the  enemy,  that  in  three  weeks  we  should  be  masters  of  the 
North,  and  with  an  army  more  numerous  than  ever.  But  this  is  the  land 
of  marvels.' 

Eguilles'  letters  to  Bachaumont  happily  make  up  fur  the 
meagreness  of  his  official  correspondence.  Bachaumont,  to 
whose  influence  he  owed  his  appointment,  was  the  adopted  son, 
scandal  said  the  lover,  of  Madame  Doublet,  the  wndow  of  a 
Government  official,  who  for  forty  years  occupied  a  house  adjoin- 
ing! and  beloncrino^  to  the  convent  of  the  Filles  de  St.  Thomas,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Bourse.  There  Madame  Doublet  and 
Bachaumont  held  a  daily  reception,  a  bureau  cV  esprit  composed 
of  wits  and  men  of  fashion.  This  gathering  had  christened  itself 
la  Faroisse,  and  the  parishioners  numbered  at  least  29,  for  their 
portraits    adorned    the   room,   and   the   inventory  of  the  lady's 
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effects  mentions  29  portraits.*  Each  parishioner  brought  his 
quota  of  news,  and  the  meeting  decided  whether  it  should  be 
recorded  on  the  tablet  assigned  to  facts  or  on  that  allotted  to 
rumours  or  fictions.  A  printed  sheet  styled  Nouvelles  a  la  main 
was  the  outcome  of  this  singular  kind  of  newspaper  office,  which 
sometimes  took  such  liberties  with  high  personages  that  it  had  to 
be  cautioned  by  the  authorities. 

Eguilles'  letters  to  'mon  cher  papa'  (Bachaumont)  or  '  man 
chere  maman  '  (Madame  Doublet)  or  to  both — '  all  my  letters  to 
papa  are  for  you  (mamma)  also,  for  I  love,  and  ought  to  love, 
one  of  you  as  much  as  the  other  and  more  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind put  together  ' — give  an  amusing  picture  of  this  fashionable 
Frenchman  in  a  country  and  among  a  people  considered  by  him 
as  semi-barbarous  Their  preservation  we  owe  to  their  incorpora- 
tion in  the  collection  of  documents  sent  by  Bachaumont  to  the 
Foreign  Office  to  enforce  recognition  of  Eguilles'  services. 

Writing  from  Blair  Athol  on  the  20th  February,  1746, 
Eguilles  exclaims  : — 

'  What  a  situation,  bon  Dim!  Between  the  57tli  and  58th  degrees,  with- 
out any  shelter  but  a  little  straw,  without  any  food  but  milk  and  oatmeal 
and  a  taste  of  mutton,  6  feet  of  snow  everywhere,  and  the  society  of  j^eople 
whom  I  understand  but  little  and  do  not  like  much.' 

And  again,  in  a  letter  dated,  '  Inverness,  58th  degree  of  latitude, 
March  14,  1746':— 

'  Bon  jour,  mon  cher  jjapa,  bon  jour,  ma  chere  maman,  always  think  a 
little  of  your  son,  who  is  leading  a  madman's  life  and  is  sighing  for  the 
soirees  of  the  Parisli.  For  now  4  months  I  have  not  been  3  days  in  one 
place,  nor  one  day  without  less  than  5  hours  in  the  saddle.  For  all  that  I 
have  never  been  so  well.' 

But  presently  we  hear  of  a  week  in  bed  with  rheumatism 
caught  by  night  marches  along  the  coast.  Provisions,  too,  got 
dear,  a  bottle  of  wine  cost  half  a  guinea,  and  a  meagre  dinner 
had  to  be  shared  with  poor  Irish  officers  who  would  otherwise  be 
reduced  to  salt  beef  and  oat  bread.    Money,  moreover,  was  fallino- 


*  There    were    also   occasional   visitors,    Voltaire   perhaps   among    the 
number. 
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short,  and  English  cruisers  were  so  vigilant  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  consignments  from  France.  But  some  naval  prizes 
relieved  for  a  time  the  tightness  of  the  money  market,  and  in 
April  Eguilles  was  able  to  send  to  Paris  a  large  chest  of  books 
bought  in  England.  In  April,  however,  we  hear  that  the  soldiers 
had  been  without  pay  for  a  fortnight,  had  to  live  on  oatmeal,  and 
grumbled  much,  though  recruits  still  flocked  in  and  there  was 
a  general  persuasion  of  victory. 

A  break  in  the  correspondence  must  be  filled  up  by  resort  to 
the  memoir  already  quoted  from.  Eguilles  tells  us  that  he  went 
on  his  knees  to  implore  the  Prince  not  to  give  battle  at  Culloden, 
but  to  fall  back  on  Inverness  or  even  beyond,  in  the  mountains, 
for  half  his  troops  were  absent  and  most  of  the  other  half  were 
without  shields,  besides  being  tired  and  having  been  two  days 
without  food.  On  receiving  expected  supplies  from  France  he 
might  again  inarch  into  England  and  reach  London  before  the 
enemy  : — 

'  Finding  him  nnsliakeable  in  the  determination  to  fight  at  all  costs,  my 
inclination  yielded  to  my  duty.  I  left  him  for  the  fii'st  time,  and  hurried 
to  Inverness,  to  burn  all  my  papers  and  consider  the  means  of  preserving 
for  your  majesty  that  portion  of  the  troops,  [the  Franco-Irish  brigade] 
which  should  not  perish  in  the  combat.  Never  was  there  a  more  utter 
rout  than  his  ;  his  mountaineers,  till  then  heroes,  did  not  in  their  flight 
retain  a  particle  of  courage  ;  their  terror  infected  our  soldiers  ;  all  fled  to- 
gether towards  the  river,  beyond  which  lay  the  mountains  where  they  were 
to  conceal  themselves.  I  could  not  rally  more  than  36  persons,  even 
including  officers.' 

With  tin's  miserable  remnant  Eguilles  reached  Inverness. 
Perceiving  that  the  enemy  hesitated  to  carry  on  the  pursuit  into 
the  town,  he  took  possession  of  the  gate,  so  that  no  tidings  could 
reach  him,  and  then  sent  an  offer  to  capitulate.  The  officer  in 
command  of  the  vanguard  thereupon  asked  Eguilles  to  meet  him, 
and  a  capitulation  was  drawn  up.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
agreed  to  the  conditions — the  rights  of  war  for  all  French 
soldiers — and  in  two  hours  the  victors  entered  Inverness,  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  such  a  handful  of  men.  Most  of  the 
French  fugitives,  however,  beaten  up  by  Eguilles'  messengers, 
returned  to  the  town  during  the  next  few  days,  to  profit  by  the 
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capitulation.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  Irish  extraction  of 
many  of  the  prisoners,  and  even  Father  Gordon,  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Perth  (who  was  killed  at  Culloden)  was  entered  on  the 
list  as  Eguilles'  own  secretary. 

Considering,  indeed,  the  odium  thrown  on  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  handsomely  Eguilles 
speaks  of  his  captors.  '  We  have  been  treated/  he  writes  to 
Bachaumont,  '  with  the  politeness  and  generosity  customary 
between  French  and  English.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
ordered  this,  and  he  has  been  strictly  obeyed.  Nothing  is  more 
generous  and  worthier  in  every  way  of  esteem  and  admiration 
than  the  manner  in  which  that  prince  has  acted  since  his  victory. 
I  assure  you  it  does  him  greater  honour  in  my  opinion  than  our 
defeat,  complete  as  it  was.'  Lord  Albemarle,  afterwards  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  was  so  courteous,  that  as  he  was  an  epicure, 
and  Aix  oil  had  been  mentioned  in  conversation,  Eguilles  sent 
for  two  barrels  of  it  for  him.  Lord  Cathcart  was  equally  civil, 
and  Cumberland's  secretary,  Sir  Everard  Falkner,  was  Ukewisc 
affable,  even  before  his  friend  Voltaire  had  written  to  him  in 
Eguilles'  favour,  but  latterly  he  seems  to  have  neglected  the 
prisoner,  whom  the  French  Government  could  not  or  would  not 
claim  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  and  who  was  consequently 
treated  as  an  officer. 

Keaction  from  the  excitement  of  the  campaign  was  inevitable. 
The  '  pauvre  Provencal '  sent  word  to  '  the  parish  '  that  he  was 
very  anxious  to  rejoin  it,  and  felt  time  hang  very  heavy  on  his 
hands.  The  only  occupation  he  could  find  was  learning  English, 
and  this  he  meant  to  do  thoroughly.  Carlisle,  where  he  was 
interned,  he  thought  a  very  wearisome  place,  though  as  agreeable 
as  a  small  town  could  be  where  he  knew  nobody  (the  other  French 
officers  being  at  Penrith),  did  not  understand  the  language,  and 
was  hated : — 

'  I  get  along  by  reading,  playing  music,  and  studying  English  with  fury  ; 
I  have  nothing  else  to  do.  I  have  hired  a  small  house  where  there  is  a 
tolerably  pretty  garden,  in  which  I  walk  by  myself  as  much  as  I  can.  It 
is  there,  dear  papa,  that  I  indulge  in  the  sad  but  real  pleasure  of  regretting 
my  friends  and  country.  I  feel  that  sadness  and  misfortune  soften  the 
heart  and  bring  it  back  to  humanity.     It  really  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
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worth  more  when  afflicted  and  discouraged,  than  when  I  was  full  of  busi- 
ness and  intoxicated  with  hope.  If  I  were  very  virtuous,  I  should  think 
this  experience  a  great  source  of  consolation.*  But  in  any  case  I  shall 
have  patience — 3  months,  6  months,  a  year.  We  must  be  sent  back  any- 
how, and  then,  my  dear  papa,  what  a  pleasure  to  embrace  you,  what  a 
pleasure  to  embrace  my  dear  mamma,  to  whom  this  is  a  joint  letter.  How 
much  I  shall  have  to  tell  you,  and  how  delighted  I  shall  be.' 

Eguilles  did  not  remain  so  patient.  His  brothers-in-law  were 
going  on  with  their  litigation,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  his 
father  had  compromised  or  obtained  a  postponement.  He  was 
vexed  also  to  hear  that  his  father,  without  waiting  for  his  return 
or  to  hear  whether  it  would  suit  him,  had  bought  a  judgeship  for 
him.  Worry  told  on  his  health,  he  became  very  thin,  and  had 
attacks  of  fever,  so  that  '  if  I  bring  back  my  body  to  France,  you 
will  not  find  me  as  stout  as  when  I  left.'  He  had  a  week  without 
sleep,  and  though  there  was  talk  of  peace  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  delayed.  At  the  end  of  August,  Eguilles,  still  at 
Carlisle,  had  tertian  ague,  and  could  scarcely  read,  or  study 
English,  but  happily  a  Col.  Howard,  kinsman  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance  at  Inverness,  had 
arrived ;  he.  was  sociable  and  lively,  and  spoke  French  tolerably 
well.  Eguilles  was  apparently  not  allowed  to  go  outside  the 
town,  though  riding  was  essential  to  his  health.  In  October 
his  fever  had  abated,  but  his  melancholy  had  increased,  he  was 
unable  to  study,  and  as  it  froze  every  night  he  could  only  go  out 
every  5  or  6  days  in  winter  attire  and  with  two  or  three  shirts 
on.  '  Adieu,  papa,  bonjour,  adorable  mamma,  take  care  of  your- 
selves. When  will  your  child  be  able  to  see  and  embrace  you, 
and  tell  you  how  he  longed  for  that  happy  day  % ' 

Exchanges  were  still  delayed.  Lord  Chesterfield  had  been 
appealed  to,  but  had  done  nothing — he  was  then  Viceroy  of 
Ireland — and  Eguilles  suggested  that  the  Prussian  Ambassador 
might  effect  his  release,  for  Frederick  II.'s  Chamberlain  and 
director  of  fine  arts  was  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  Eguilles'  brother, 
the  writer  of  sarcastic  attacks  on  Christianity.! 

*  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  religion  in  the 
letters,  and  that  the  parishioners,  though  including  several  priests,  were 
thorough  sceptics.  t  This  intervention  was  ultimately  successful. 
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'  I  am  quite  rid,'  he  writes,  '  of  my  fever,  but  not  of  my  melancholy.  I 
am  very  weak.  It  is  dark  by  3  o'clock,  dreadfully  cold,  everybody  gloomy. 
To  avoid  a  relapse  I  have  to  keep  to  the  fireside,  no  friends,  no  society  of 
any  kind,  unable  to  study  or  write  or  set  myself  to  anything. 
Bon  jour,  two  happy  people  who  see  each  other,  think,  argue,  love,  and 
lastlj^  can  go  once  a  day  to  my  dear  mamma's  parish,  from  which  I  have 
long  been  so  far  off,  among  very  good  people  it  is  true,  but  my  dear  papa, 
heaven  preserve  you  from  the  pleasures  of  Cumberland  in  December  !  I 
wept  on  reading  her  (mamma's)  letter,  from  emotion  and  from  rage  at 
being  800  miles  from  her.' 

In  January,  1747,  Eguilles  was  six  days  in  bed  with  fever, 
and  frankly  allows  that  this  may  have  been  owing  to  : — 

'  Some  bottles  of  wine  which  company  and  example  had  made  me  drink, 
for  drink,  drink,  and  again  drink  is  here,  my  dear  papa,  the  great,  the 
general,  perhaps  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  people  with  whom  I  have  to  live, 
yet  who,  for  rustics,  are  rational  enough  and  would  tind  sufBcient  resources 
in  their  minds  if  they  did  not  find  so  many  in  their  stomachs.  I  shall  in 
future  be  more  prudent  than  they  are,  inasmuch  as  I  am  less  strong,  and  it 
is  better  to  suffer  a  little  tedium  than  to  be  ill.' 

ISIisfortune  had  taught  him  sympathy  for  others,  and  the 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Carlisle  having  up  to  his  death  shown 
him  kindness,  he  begged  friends  in  France  to  procure  the 
release  of  his  stepson,  a  sailor  captured  by  a  French  privateer. 
The  poor  fellow,  his  mother's  only  hope,  was  taken  on  his  way 
home  from  Virginia  with  his  savings,  in  a  vessel  called  by  the 
irony  of  fate  the  Happy  Return.  '  I  pity  her  (the  mother).  I 
have  been  to  see  her  at  her  own  wish,  and  the  only  service  I  can 
render  her  is  to  try  and  get  her  son  included  in  the  first 
exchange,  that  he  may  be  the  sooner  able  to  set  to  work  again 
and  earn  wherewith  to  maintain  her.' 

At  length  in  April,  1747,  Eguilles  sailed  from  Newcastle  for 
Holland,  and  in  his  memoir  he  says : — 

'  Generals,  magistrates,  citizens,  and  populace  during  15  [12]  months 
passed  in  this  country  after  our  defeat  vied  in  showing  me  goodwill  and 
esteem.  This  nation,  tho'  proud  and  haughty  in  the  extreme,  is  great  and 
generous.  .  .  .  They  knew  that  with  all  my  strength  I  had  prevented 
their  captive  soldiers  from  being  stripped,  that  my  purse,  house,  and  bed 
had  always  been  at  the  service  of  their  wounded  officers,  and  what  seemed 
to  them  still  more  to  deserve  their  kindness,  they  knew  that  on  the  return 
from  Derby  my  entreaties  contributed  not  a  little  to  saving  several  of  their 
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towns  from  i^illage.*  ...  As  soon  as  I  asked,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  anybody,  t  without  exchange,  without  conditions,  they  allowed  me 
to  return  to  France,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  those  I  brought  with  me.' 

An  Orange  cockade  and  a  little  English  saved  Eguilles  from 
being  mobbed  as  a  Frenchman  at  Flushing,  which  was  all  in  com- 
motion. With  his  usual  luck  he  had  landed  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  populace,  exasperated  at  the  French  invasion  and  laying 
the  fault  on  their  rulers,  had  a  general  rising  and  restored  the 
Orange  Dynasty.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  worries  which 
he  experienced  in  France,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  outlay 
repaid.  It  is  not  pleasing  to  find  that  when  he  solicited  Charles 
Edward's  good  offices  the  reply  was  '  somewhat  singular,'  which 
evidently  means  a  refusal.  To  the  ingratitude  of  the  French 
Court  was  added  the  ingratitude  of  the  Stuarts.  After  a  shabby 
taxation  of  his  bills,  because  he  had  had  to  burn  his  vouchers  at 
Inverness,  Eguilles,  whose  property  in  Provence  had  been 
devastated  by  war,  could  obtain  only  a  meagre  pension,  and  had 
to  betake  himself  to  his  judgeship  at  Aix. 

His  letters  are  discreetly  silent  on  his  falling  in  love  in  England, 
but  in  1749  he  went  back  and  fetched  a  handsome  wife, 
Catherine  Wannup,  of  Stanhope,  Durham,  of  good  family  but 
without  fortune.  She  was,  however,  herself  a  fortune.  When 
his  father  died  in  1757  leaving  400,000  fr.  of  debts,  due  partly 
to  living  beyond  his  means,  partly  to  the  bankruptcy  of  a  Jesuit 
whom  he  had  trusted,  she  persuaded  him  to  accept  the  heavy 
responsibility.  '  All  my  father's  creditors,'  says  Eguilles,  '  were 
mine,'  though  this  involved  the  sale  of  estates  and  the  reduction 
of  his  household.  Still  worse  troubles  were  ahead.  Eguilles  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  sided  with  the  Jesuits  in  a  case  in  whicli, 
on  the  eve  of  the  suppression  of  the  order,  his  father's  Jesuit 
debtor  was  concerned;  this  gave  rise  to  an  angry  controversy,  and 
the  Parliament  (tribunal)  of  Aix  in  1763  sentenced  Eguilles  to 
banishment  for  life.  His  appeal  to  his  services  in  Scotland  was 
ridiculed  by  the  procureur  as  '  disreputable  vagrancy,'  and  as  a 
'  romance,'  which  indeed  in  one  sense  it  was.     The  sentence  was 


*  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  such  entreaties  were  necessa^J^ 
+  Eguilles  had  forgotten  the  Prussian  Ambassador. 
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reduced  to  5  years'  banishment,  wiiich  Eguilles  seems  to  have 
spent  in  Belgium.  He  was  forbidden  to  pubHsh  tlie  memoir, 
addressed  to  the  King,  in  which  he  vindicated  himself,  but  the 
Scotch  portion  of  it  was  allowed  by  his  heirs  to  appear  in  1804 
in  the  Archives  litleraires  de  VEurope,  and  we  have  quoted 
passages  from  it.  On  his  return  he  declined  to  resign  his  seat  on 
the  bench,  lived  quietly  in  the  country,  and  died  in  1783,  leaving 
three  children  by  his  English  wife.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
the  Aix  Parliament  offered  him  full  reparation,  pressed  him  to 
reassume  his  judgeship,  and  on  his  refusal  appointed  one  of  his 
sons.  Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  seen  the 
Bourbons  plunged  in  misfortunes  and  tragedies,  compared  with 
which  the  lot  of  the  Stuarts  was  enviable. 

J.  G.  Alger. 


Art.  III.— the  TELL  AMAENA  TABLETS. 

1.  Der  Thontafelfund  von  El  Amarna.     Heft,  1,  2,  3.     Vox  HuGO 

WlXCKLER.      Mitthelungen   aus   den    Onentalischen   Sanwi- 
lungen.     Berlin,  1889-90. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.    1888-1890. 

3.  Quarterly  Statements  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    1888- 

1890. 

ri'^HE  study  of  the  niouuments  of  ancient  civilised  races,  in 
X  Western  Asia  and  in  Egypt,  is  to  the  past  what  the 
phonograph  may  be  to  the  future.  We  see  before  us  almost 
untouched  by  time — so  durable  are  the  stone  and  brick 
materials  which  were  used  by  the  scribes — the  very  handi- 
work of  the  historian  who  lived  while  the  events  which  he 
records  were  being  enacted,  some  four  thousand  years  ago. 
There  is  no  danger  of  copyists'  errors,  or  interpolation,  or  of 
misrepresentation,  save  in  as  far  as  it  forms  part  of  the  work  of 
the  original  author. 

All  that  we  read  is  not  of  necessity  either  quite  true  or  quite 
correct,  for  the  men  who  wrote  on  stone  were  as  falhble  as 
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auy  who  have  written  on  paper.  Court  scribes  shirred  over 
defeats,  and  exaggerated  victories ;  nay,  one  great  monarch 
was  not  ashamed  to  erase  the  names  of  his  predecessors  and  to 
substitute  his  own,  as  we  may  see  on  the  statue  of  Raraeses 
the  Second  in  the  garden  of  the  Boulak  Museum.  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  monuments  it  is  the  voice  of  the  original  historian 
Avhich  we  hear,  and  the  doubts  and  speculations  of  critics,  who 
study  books  transmitted  through  the  ages  by  copyists  whose 
standard  of  faithful  reproduction  was  not  that  of  our  own 
more  exact  times,  are  silenced  by  the  voices  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  for  this  reason  no  doubt  that  monumental  study  holds, 
in  public  estimation,  a  much  higher  place  than  literary  criti- 
cism. New  discoveries  of  manuscripts  on  papyrus  vellum  or  silk 
do  from  time  to  time  occur,  but  the  materials  on  which  the 
critic  may  hope  to  work  are  limited,  as  compared  with  those 
which,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have  accumulated  under  the 
hand  of  the  student  of  monuments.  Since  exploration  and 
excavation  began  to  be  seriously  carried  out  in  the  old  centres 
of  civilisation,  new  and  incontrovertible  sources  of  knowledge 
have  been  given  to  the  world.  Literary  criticism  is  destructive 
rather  than  constructive.  It  may  serve  to  shake  traditional 
opinion,  and  to  disturb  ancient  authority,  but  the  critic  as  a 
rule  follows  a  narrow  line  of  exegetic  study,  and  is  rarely 
versed  in  that  wide  comparative-  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
for  sound  induction.  For  the  authority  of  the  work  he  criticises 
he  too  often  substitutes  his  own,  and  the  various  schools  while 
in  accord  against  their  predecessors — ancient  or  modern — 
arrive  at  conclusions  so  conflicting  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  only 
the  impression  that  very  little  is  known  for  certain  on  any 
literary  question  \vhich  has  become  a  matter  of  controversial 
writing. 

When  pursued  in  a  sober  spirit  the  study  of  monuments 
leads  on  the  other  hand  to  results  approaching  to  mathematical 
certainty,  and  controversy  is  limited  to  those  points  on  which 
the  known  materials  have  as  yet  cast  little  light.  These 
materials  appear  in  unexpected  manner,  and  in  places  quite  as 
unexpected.  Among  the  most  recent  of  such  discoveries  we 
may  for   instance    quote   that    of   very   ancient    Babylonian 
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tablets  iu  the  city  of  Loudon — not  hidden  in  some  forgotten 
nook  of  a  museum,  but  built  into  the  walls  of  a  seventeenth 
Century  house  iu  Kuightrider  Street,  and  apparently  lost, 
during  the  fire  of  London,  from  the  collection  of  some  wealthy 
Levant  merchant  who  perhaps  died  in  the  plague.  In  so  un- 
expected a  manner  did  the  British  Museum,  only  two  years 
since,  acquire  Akkadian  texts  five  thousand  years  old,  which 
record  the  presents  made  by  a  victorious  prince  of  Chaldea  to 
the  temples  of  his  gods. 

The  discovery  of  cuneiform  tablets  of  the  15th  century,  B.C., 
in   Egypt,   was   almost   equally  unexpected.      The  numerous 
collections  hitherto  gathered,  numbering  many  thousand  in- 
scribed bricks,  have  hitherto   come  from  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
Asia-Minor,   Syria,  and  Cyprus,  but  the  character  was  never 
used  in   Egypt,   and  the   only    remains  of  the  kind  hitherto 
known   near  Africa  were  inscriptions  at   Suez,  set  up  by  the 
victorious  Persian  monarch,  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspis.      In  the 
winter  of  1887-8,  however,  it  became  known  that  some  three 
hundred  inscribed  bricks  had  been  found  by  peasant  explorers, 
and  were  being  offered  for  sale  in  Cairo.     They  came  from 
Tell  Amarna  iu  Upper  Egypt,  a  ruined  site  half  way  between 
Miuieh   and  Assiout,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  already 
known  as  the  capital  of  Amenophis  the  Fourth,  the  last  and 
most  unfortunate  monarch  of  the  famous  eighteenth  dynasty. 
A  general  rush  followed,  and  the  tablets  were  bought  up  for 
various   museums.      The   new   Imperial    Museum    of    Berlin 
acquired   more   than    half   the  number,  and  possesses  160  of 
these  precious  records.    The  British  Museum  secured  81  of  the 
letters,  including  some  of  the  longest  and   most  interesting  ; 
about  33,  not  counting  fragments,  remained   in  the  Boulak 
Museum  in  Cairo,  or  in  the  hands  of  private  collectors.     The 
whole  were  soon  seen  to  constitute  a  political  correspondence 
between  the  Pharaohs  and  the  rulers  of  Syria  and  Chaldea,  of 
the  highest  historic  value,  and  belonging  to  a  time  of  which 
next  to  nothing  was   previously    known    from    monumental 
soui  ces. 

Dr.  Sayce  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  field  to  decipher  and 
comment  on  these  brick  epistles,  and  iu  1888-9  he  translated, 
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Avith  some  approach  to  a  final  result,  all  those  which  were  not 
already  sent  to  Europe.  In  his  haste  he  fell  into  several  errors, 
of  which  his  rivals  have  made  the  most,  and  which  have  been 
corrected  by  scholai's,  who  set  to  work  in  a  deliberate  manner. 
In  spite  of  the  archaic  character  of  the  writing,*  he  made  a 
mistake  of  a  thousand  years  as  to  date,  and  moreover  supposed 
the  cuneiform  character,  and  the  Semitic  language,  to  have 
been  used  by  Egyptian  governors,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  letters  were  docketed  by  the  Egyptian  scribes  who  re- 
ceived them,  in  their  own  language  and  hieratic  writing.  Yet 
notwithstanding  these  errors,  the  value  of  Dr.  Sayce's  work  on 
the  subject  must  be  duly  recognised,  and  has  received  its  pro- 
per recognition  from  the  German  scholars  who  are  now  devot- 
ing themselves  to  this  interesting  study.  They  have  been  the 
first  to  publish  facsimile  copies  for  the  use  of  all  scholars,  with 
a  short  and  well  arranged  summary  of  the  general  contents  of 
the  collection.  The  translation  of  so  large  a  mass  of  difficult 
writings  must  be  the  work  of  time,  and  will  no  doubt  not  pro- 
ceed without  controversy  and  correction  ;  but  neither  the  char- 
acter nor  the  language  is  unfamihar,  and  it  is  only  in  occa- 
sional passages  that  differences  of  interpretation  are  to  be 
expected.  The  British  Museum  has  also  published  a  summary 
of  the  subjects  to  which  the  81  letters  in  London  refer,  with 
copies  of  two  of  the  most  important.  It  promises  full  transla- 
tions of  all,  while  in  France  several  of  the  most  interesting 
have  already  been  well  rendered.  Enough  is  already  known 
to  give  most  interesting  historic  information,  which  casts  an 
unhoped  for  light  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Hebrews  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  their  history,  and  which  not  only  illus- 
trates, but  serves  also  to  confirm  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
the  story  of  the  Old  Testament  as  contained  in  the  Books  of 
Joshua  and  of  the  Judges. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  these  letters,  it  is  perhaps 


*  The  emblems  have  the  forms  used  in  Early  Babylonian  (especially  on 
the  well-known  text  called  the  Caillou  Michaux),  intermediate  between  the 
oldest  known  forms  about  2500  b.c,  and  the  late  Assyrian  about  700  b.c. 
This  asfrees  with  the  date  now  agreed  to  for  the  tablets. 
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necessary  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  in  Egypt,  as  far  as  it  is  known  from 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  family  was  Nubian,  and  came 
from  Dpper  Egypt.  They  were  moon  worshippers,  and  fixed 
their  royal  capital  at  Thebes.  They  fouud  the  Delta  in  the 
possession  of  Asiatic  immigrants — Semitic  and  Mongol — who 
ruled  it  for  five  centuries  down  to  1()00  B.C.  Ahmes,  'the 
moon  child,'  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  attacked  the  Asiatics 
by  sea  and  land,  and  conquered  their  capital  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Delta,  but  it  was  not  till  a  century  later  that 
Thothmes  III.  finally  expelled  them.  Thothmes  the  First 
(third  of  his  race)  turned  his  arms  against  the  Soudan,  and 
also  made  successful  expeditious  through  Palestine,  and  as  far 
as  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates.  In  his  time  horses  are 
thought  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Egypt,  and  war-chariots 
first  came  into  use.  It  was  the  formation  of  such  a  force 
which  enabled  his  descendants  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  advance  even  be- 
yond the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia. 

The  most  famous  and  successful  of  the  race  was  Thothmes 
the  Third.  He  not  only  drove  out  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and 
established  a  single  monarchy  in  Egypt,  but  he  succeeded  in 
subduing  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  subjected  the 
region  so  completely  that  it  remained  Egyptian  territory  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  A  great  confederation  of  Syrian  tribes 
opposed  him  at  Megiddo,  in  central  Palestine;  and  after  its 
defeat,  when  spoils  of  great  value  and  showing  a  high  civilisa- 
tion were  captured,  Thothmes  III.  advanced  to  Kadesh  on  the 
Orontes,  and  afterwards,  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Carchemish, 
rendered  tributary  the  princes  of  Mesopotamia,  perhaps  even 
as  far  east  as  Nineveh.  These  conquests  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  right  understanding  of  the  collection  of  letters 
now  to  be  considered. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  whose  face  was  photo- 
graphed some  years  ago  when  his  mummy  was  unrolled  in 
Cairo — a  face  strongly  marked  with  the  delicate  profile  of  the 
Arab  or  Abyssinian — Egypt  was  peacefully  dominant  for  three 
reigns,  and  entered  into  political  relations  with  the  kings  of 
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Asia.  Amenophis  the  Third  married  an  Asiatic  lady,  the 
Princess  Thi,  and  rnled  for  thirty-five  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Amenophis  the  Fourth,  commonly  known 
as  the  'heretic  king,'  and  usually  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  monarch  who  is  called  Khu-en-aten  on  some  of  the 
monuments.  This  prince  appears  to  have  lacked  the  energy 
of  his  forebears,  and  in  his  time  the  decadence  of  Egyptian 
power  began,  and  continued  until  a  new  dynasty  arose,  which 
for  a  short  time  re-established  the  supremacy  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  court  of  Khu-en-aten  was  held  at  Tell  Atnarna,  where, 
discarding  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  worshipped  the 
sun,  from  which  his  title,  '  Splendour  of  the  Sun-disk,'  was 
taken.  The  influence  of  his  foreign  mother  has  been  supposed 
to  account  for  this  change,  and  she  herself  is  represented  ador- 
ing the  sun  god  with  a  poetic  address  to  his  rays. 

The  history  of  this  great  family  presents  us  therefore  Avith 
more  than  a  century  of  Asiatic  dominance,  which  was  gradu- 
ally lost  through  the  weakness  or  indolence  of  Amenophis  the 
Fourth.  It  is  to  the  period  of  contest  against  the  Asiatics  that 
the  ordinary  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  refers  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
while  their  conquest  of  Palestine  would  coincide  with  the 
weak  reign  of  Khu-en-aten.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
(i.,  vi.  1)  states  that  480  years  had  passed  between  the  time 
when  the  '  children  of  Israel  were  come  forth  from  Egypt  ' 
and  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Solomon  was 
the  contemporary  of  Necho  in  Egypt,  and  the  latter  date  is 
therefore  about  1014  to  1011  B.C.,  which  makes  the  'coming 
forth  '  to  have  occurred  about  1500  B.C.,  and  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  would  consequently  be  about  1460  B.C.  This  coin- 
cides with  the  reign  of  Khu-en-aten,  while  the  expulsion  from 
Egypt  would  have  happened  during  a  time  when  the  great 
Theban  family,  so  hostile  to  the  foreign  rulers  of  the  Delta, 
was  at  the  height  of  its  power. 

The  date  so  indicated  does  not,  hoAvever,  agree  with  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Brugsch,  which  has  been  accepted  rather  hastily 
by  those  who  have  overlooked  or  disregarded  the  Hebrew 
chronology.      The  fallacy  of  Dr.  Brugsch's  argument,  which 
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would  place  the  Exodus  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  19th 
Dynasty,  in  defiance  of  every  chronological  statement  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  has  already  been  exposed  ia  the 
pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevieiv.  AVe  are  also  about  to  see  how 
important  a  light  on  this  subject  the  newly  discovered  letters 
from  Khu-en-Aten's  capital  have  given,  and  how  they  present 
a  warning  to  all  scholars  in  future  who  may  consider  them- 
selves better  able  to  decide  on  the  facts  of  history  than  the 
ancient  chroniclers,  whose  statements  they  often  adopt  or  dis- 
card in  arbitrary  manner  according  to  their  own  theoretic 
reconstruction  of  the  past. 

The  German  publication  by  Dr.  Wiuckler,  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  contains  copies  not  only  of  the  letters  now 
in  Berlin,  but  also  of  those  at  Boulak  and  elsewhere.  All 
these  letters  are  in  an  early  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
character,  and  "uaitten  on  clay.  There  is  great  variety  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  various  scribes,  and  three  of  the  tablets  are 
in  a  tongue  which  is  said  to  be  unknown.  The  appearance  of 
the  tablets  is  such  that  they  seem  (like  others  from  Chaldea)  to 
be  covered  with  an  ornamental  basket-work  pattern,  so  deeply 
were  the  wooden  styles,  used  in  forming  the  characters,  driven 
into  the  clay.  This  appearance,  common  to  the  older  tablets, 
induced  Dr.  Hyde,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford 
in  the  last  century,  to  declare  that  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis 
Avere  no  inscriptions  at  all,  but  only  decorative  patterns — a 
view  which  Professor  Witte  of  Rostock  elaborated,  eighty 
years  later,  by  classifying  the  flowers  so  represented.  Such 
have  been  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  most  priceless  of  ancient 
records,  until  the  patience  and  genius  of  ChampoUion  and  of 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  swept  away  the  speculations  of  those 
who  claimed  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  authority. 

Dr.  Winckler  has  carefully  classified  the  letters  according  to 
their  authors'  names  and  to  the  regions  whence  they  come, 
placing  first  the  missives  from  Asiatic  kings  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  These  latter  have  been  recognised  by  the  German 
scholars,  who  first  wrote  on  the  subject,  to  be  no  others  than 
Amenophis  the  Third  and  his  son,  Amenophis  the  Fourth  or 
Khu-en-Aten  :  and  this  conclusion  is  supported  not  only  by 
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the  archaic  forms  of  the  characters  and  by  the  mention  of 
Queen  Thi,  the  mother,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  latter  monarch, 
but  also  by  the  discovery  of  two  Egyptian  tablets  found  with 
the  letters,  bearing  the  titles  of  Araenophis  the  Third,  and  of 
the  seal  of  Khu-en-Aten  as  well.  One  of  the  letters,  is,  more- 
over, written  by  Burnaburias,  King  of  Babylon,  of  whom 
scarcely  anything  was  previously  known.  Nearly  ten  years 
ago,  however,  George  Smith  had  published  two  inscriptions  of 
this  monarch,  and  fixed  his  reign  about  1450  B.C.,  which  would 
agree  in  making  him  a  contemporary  of  Amenophis  the  Third. 
In  one  of  these  texts  he  is  represented  to  have  established  a 
boundary  between  his  dominions  and  those  of  Busur  Assur, 
King  of  Assyria.  From  these  various  details  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  date  to  which  the  Tell  Amarna  letters  are  to  be 
referred  has  been  fixed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Berlin  Museum  now  possesses  six  letters  from  Baby- 
lonian kings  to  the  Pharaohs,  to  which  two  at  the  Boulak 
Museum  must  be  added.  Four  at  least  are  from  Burnaburias, 
and  to  them  must  be  added  another  in  the  British  Museum 
collection.  The  latter  is  addressed  to  Amenophis  the  Fourth, 
and  has  already  been  translated.  The  Babylonian  monarch 
informs  his  royal  brother  that  he  wishes  to  complete  the  treaty 
commenced  between  his  father  and  Amenophis  the  Third.  He 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  two  manahs  of  gold  (about  £30) 
but  says  that  two  more  are  absolutely  required  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  his  temple  and  of  his  own  palace.  In  return  he 
promises  anything  that  can  be  found  in  Babylonia  which 
Amenophis  may  desire.  He  also  mentions  that  the  Assyrians 
haA'^e  become  his  allies,  which  agrees  with  the  delimitation  of 
their  boundaries  already  mentioned  ;  and  he  states  that  he  has 
sent  three  manahs  of  lapis  lazuli,  ten  sets  of  harness  for  the 
horses  of  five  chariots,  and  various  precious  woods. 

One  letter  from  Assyria  is  also  found  in  the  Boulak  collection, 
and  one  from  the  Hittite  prince  of  Northern  Syria.  To  this 
latter  we  must  refer  later.  Next  in  order  come  six  letters  from 
the  ruler  of  Alashiya — a  Sp'ian  district  already  known  as 
Alosha  on  the  Egyptian  monumental  records.  In  one  of  these 
a  present  of  ivory  is  mentioned  as  follows  : 
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'  NoAV  0  my  brother  as  a  peace-offering  to  thee  I  liave  sent 
a  vessel  of  bronze,  three  talents  of  bronze,  one  tusk  of  an 
elephant,  one  throne,  and  by  ship  I  have  sent  these  things  to 
thee  0  my  brother.  The  men  of  this  ship  having  brought 
them  to  the  King,  do  thou  accordingly  send  to  me  a  precious 
gift,  and  grant  me  0  my  brother  that  which  I  have  asked.' 

Another  of  the  Alashiya  letters  bears  a  docket  written  in  the 
hieratic  character  then  used  by  the  Egyptians,  the  words 
being,  '  Correspondence  of  the  Prince  of  the  land  of  Alosha.' 
This  also  has  been  transhited  by  Dr.  Sayce,  and  it  serves  to 
shew  that  this  prince  was  an  Egyptian  tributary. 

'  To  the  King  of  Egypt  my  Lord  I  the  King  of  Alosha  speak 
by  letter.  I  am  at  peace.  May  there  be  peace  to  thee,  to  thy 
house,  thy  children,  thy  son,  thy  wives,  thy  charioteers,  thy 
horsemen,  and  to  thy  land  of  Egypt  may  there  be  peace  ex- 
ceedingly.' 

Beyond  saying  that  the  messenger  bears  a  costly  gift  this 
letter,  like  many  others  of  the  collection,  and  hke  most  oriental 
epistles  of  our  own  time,  contains  Httle  but  compliments.  It 
is  often  disappointing  that,  after  careful  decipherment  and 
translation,  the  letter  will  be  found  to  include  no  fact  of  any 
interest ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  longer  and  more 
important  missives  in  the  collection. 

Another  category  of  great  interest  includes  seven  letters 
from  the  King  of  ^litani,  a  region  which  lay  east  of  the  Euph- 
rates, opposite  to  the  great  Hittite  fortress  of  Carchemisli. 
The  King's  name  was  Dusratta,  and  most  of  the  letters  are  in 
an  Assyrian  dialect ;  but  one,  which  contains  no  less  than  500 
lines  of  writing,  is  in  another  language,  which  has  been  recog- 
nised to  be  Non-Semitic,  and  probably  a  dialect  of  the  same 
tongue  spoken  by  the  Hittite  prince  of  Arzapi,  who  is  the 
author  of  a  single  letter  in  the  collection. 

It  has  been  recognised,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England, 
that  the  Hittite  Prince's  letter  is  written  in  a  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Akkadian— or  Mongol  tongue  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
Akkadians  had  already  reached  the  Lebanon  in  2500  B.C.,  and 
the  Hittites  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  same  race.  The 
long  letter  of  Dusratta— by  far  the  longest  of  the  whole  col- 
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lection,  appears  to  be  iu  the  same  tongue.  All  the  cases  of 
the  noun,  fur  iustance,  are  the  same  as  in  modern  Turkish,  or 
Mong'olian.  The  letter  is  still  untranslated,  although  many  of 
the  common  words — such  as  those  for  '  interpreter,'  '  father,' 
'  grandfather,'  etc. — with  the  terminations,  and  commoner 
verbs,  can  easily  be  explained  by  aid  of  Mongol  and  Turkic 
dialects,  and  by  Akkadian,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  either 
Aryan  or  Semitic  speech.  The  general  subject  of  the  letter 
can  also,  I  believe,  be  made  out.  The  writer  refers  to  the  old 
relations  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of  the  Miuyans — men- 
tioned on  Egyptian  records  as  a  people  of  Northern  Mesopo- 
tamia, near  the  Hittite  country.  He  sends  envoys  accompanied 
by  interpreters,  and  invokes  Akkadian  deities  to  protect  them. 
He  also  sends  gifts,  including  a  throne  of  gold,  and  enters  into 
arrangements  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  (or  sister)  to 
Amenophis  the  Third,  The  city  of  Harran,  the  Hittites,  the 
language  of  Assyria,  the  country  of  Shinar,  with  Egypt  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Miuyans,  are  mentioned  in  the  letter. 
These  Minyans  were  the  same  race  which  had  ruled  the  Delta 
under  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  which  had  been  expelled  a 
century  earlier  by  the  ancestors  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh. 

The  other  letters  of  Dusratta  are  of  high  interest,  for  he  proves 
to  have  been  the  father-in-law  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  uncle  of 
Khu-en-aten,  brother  of  Queen  Thi  already  mentioned.*  One 
of  his  epistles  is  to  his  nephew,  and  contains  notice  of  the 
Queen  herself,  to  whom  he  sends  greeting.  On  the  back  of 
the  tablet  is  written  : 

'  And  as  to  the  frequent  communication  which  I  had  with 
thy  father,  Thi  thy  mother  knows  the  facts.  None  other  knows 
the  facts,  and  next  to  Thi  thy  mother  thou  kuowest  them,  and 
also  from  what  he  said  to  thee.     As  thy  father  was  my  friend 


■*  According  to  the  letter  in  the  British  Museum  Dusratta  (as  at  present 
understood)  is  father-in-law  of  Amenophis  III.  According  to  his  letter  at 
Boulak  (as  at  present  understood)  he  is  father-in-law  to  Amenophis  IV., 
his  daughter  being  the  wife  of  the  latter.  He  seems  if  this  is  confirmed  to 
have  been  both  uncle  and  also  father-in-law  of  Khu-en-aten,  who  married 
his  cousin. 
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so   now,  0  my  brother,  be  thou  also  my  friend,  and  heed  not 
him  who  speaks  the  contrary.' 

Another  long  letter  from  Dusratta  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  consisting  of  85  lines  of  writing.  It  throws  a  very 
interestmg  hght  on  the  relations  of  this  King  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Amenophis  the  third,  and  on  the  civilisation  of  the  age. 
Dusratta  addresses  the  '  great  King  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
my  (Royal)  brother,  my  son-in-law  who  loves  me  and  whom  I 
love,'  and  calls  himself  his  'father-in-law.'  After  the  usual 
invocation  of  peace  he  goes  on  to  say  that  his  father  held  an 
agreement  with  the  Pharaoh  of  his  time  concerning  pasturage 
for  camels,  which  he  wishes  to  have  continued,  invoking  the 
favour  of  the  gods  for  its  ratification.  He  sends  his  grand 
nephew,  Manis,  who  desires  an  Egyptian  princess  as  his  bride, 
following  the  letter,  which  was  carried  by  the  cousin  of 
Manis,  whose  name  was  Gilias.  He  also  promises  to 
send  presents  including  jars  of  gold  and  plates  of  gold,  and 
fulfils  the  promise  of  his  father  by  sending  what  would  seem 
to  have  been  perhaps  part  of  the  dowry  of  Queen  Thi.  In 
return  he  asks  as  to  the  dowry  of  the  expected  bride  of  Manis, 
and  stipulates  the  amount.  He  also  states  that  in  the  land  of 
liis  brother  '  gold  is  as  dust  which  cannot  be  counted,'  and 
that  he  will  ask  for  some  of  this  to  send  to  Egypt.  Among 
his  presents  he  enumerates  inlaid  gold  vessels,  and  chased 
work  of  gold,  lapis  lazuli  and  i^recious  stones,  harness  for 
chariots,  carved  wood,  and  30  eunuchs  as  slaves. 

There  is  nothing  to  astonish  us  in  such  a  category  of  riches 
and  art  objects,  for  Egyptian  records,  yet  earlier,  mention  that 
the  spoils  of  Syiia,  in  1600  B.C.,  included  such  richly  carved 
vessels  of  gold  and  bronze,  the  workmanship  of  Phoenician 
artists. 

Many  of  these  letters  from  royal  persons  refer  to  marriage 
alliances  with  the  Pharaohs,  but  one  which  has  been  translated 
by  Father  Delattre,  S.  J.,  is  of  pecuhar  interest,  as  shewing  the 
pride  of  the  Egyptian  rulers,  and  the  subject  relationship  of 
the  Asiatic  princes.  The  writer  was  a  Babylonian  King  whose 
name  is  unfortunately  broken  off.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

'  O  my  brother,  in  refusing  thy  daughter,  concerning  whom 
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I  sent  a  message  to  espouse  her,  thou  sayest  thus  :  "  Never  has 
a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Egypt  been  given  to  a  foreigner." 
Why  dost  thou  make  such  excuse  '?  Thou  art  King  and  canst 
do  as  thou  wilt.  If  thou  givest  her  who  may  say  aught  ?  .  .  . 
I  send  therefore  this  to  thee.  Thou  hast  grown  daughters  fit 
to  be  wedded.  If  thou  wilt  favour  me,  send  me  a  wife.  Who 
shall  say,  Is  not  this  a  King's  daughter  1  Canst  thou  not  send 
or  keep  her  according  to  thy  pleasure?  Thou  dost  not  shew 
brotherhood  nor  friendship.  When  according  to  the  relations 
between  us,  thou  sendest  me  a  message  as  to  marriage,  and  I 
thereupon  through  brotherhood  and  friendship  according  to 
the  relations  between  us  send  thee  a  message  as  to  the  marriage, 
wherefore  my  brother  thou  dost  not  send  me  a  wife  ?  Why 
dost  thou  not  send  me  thy  consent  ■?  I  therefore  shall  refuse 
thee  a  wife  like  as  thou  hast  done.  It  is  my  daughter  the 
daughter  of  a  King  hke  thine,  shall  I  refuse  her  to  thee  % ' 

This  curious  document  in  which  the  petty  monarch  of 
Babylon  asserts  his  equality  with  the  great  king  of  Egypt, 
shews  us  that  state  marriage  alliances  were  made  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago  much  as  in  later  times.  It  seems  to 
have  been  of  no  importance  to  this  king  of  Babylon  who  the 
lady  was,  so  long  as  she  was  an  Egyptian  pi-incess.  Nor  do  we 
hear  anything  of  the  lady's  consent  being  considered  of  value. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  tablet  the  writer  speaks  of  his  daughter, 
whom  it  appears  he  was  sending  to  Egypt,  and  complains  that 
the  dowry  sent  was  not  sufficient.  He  expects  that  in  the 
following  summer  more  gold  and  a  wife  for  himself  will  be 
sent.  He  demands  the  sum  of  3  )00  talents  of  gold  to  com- 
plete the  double  alliance,  representing  (if  correctly  understood) 
the  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  ;  but  whatever  the 
amount  he  no  doubt  asks  for  very  much  more  than  he  expects 
to  receive. 

There  appear  to  have  been  many  disputes  between  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  kings  of  Babylon  on  the  subject  of  these 
alliances,  which  might  at  any  convenient  time  have  been  made 
the  pretext  for  a  declaration  of  war.  Another  king  of  Baby- 
lon writes  to  Amenophis  III.  on  the  subject  of  a  bride  and  her 
dowry  as  follows : 
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'  0  brother,  as  for  the  httle  daughter,  my  second  daughter, 
whom  I  sent  as  thou  knowest  for  thine  own,  Irtabi  (whom  her 
mother  bore  to  her  husband  ?)  .  .  .  for  many  days  I  have 
lacked  her  dowry.  Let  her  have  it,  and  the  gift  thou  didst 
send  to  my  father.  I  have  again  sent  an  ambassador  saying, 
"  Thou  hast  delayed  six  years,  and  in  the  sixth  year  hast  sent 
thirty  manehs  of  rock  gold  and  of  molten  silver  as  my 
present."  ' 

Here  we  gather  that  the  king  of  Egypt  was  not  in  any 
hurry  to  pay  dowry,  and  that  the  amount  when  sent  was  much 
less  than  the  contracting  monarch  of  Chaldea  expected. 

The  rendering  of  some  of  the  letters  is  at  present  very  im- 
perfect, and  will  no  doubt  be  subject  to  much  revision.  When 
a  learned  writer  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  docket  on  a  letter 
is  to  be  rendered,  '  Let  me  kiss  him  like  a  fleet  antelope,'  the 
natural  inference  is  that  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning 
aright,  unless  Dr.  iSayce  can  inform  us  how  to  kiss  as  an  ante- 
lope, and  what  bearing  such  an  operation  has  on  an  official 
report  of  a  defeat  by  the  enemy.*  But  in  spite  of  this  and 
other  very  doubtful  renderings,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
translating  the  majority  of  these  letters,  save  when  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  proper  names  may  at  times  be  ambiguous. 

The  second  category  in  the  collection  includes  letters  chiefly 
from  Syria  and  Palestine,  written  by  governors  who  report  to 
the  king  of  Egypt  concerning  civil  and  military  affairs.  Some, 
writing  to  Amenophis  IlL,  announce  victories  and  speak  of 
peaceful  matters.  Others  in  the  later  reign  of  Khu-en-ateu 
excuse  themselves  in  defeat,  and  speak  of  rebellions,  and  ask 
for  aid.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  language  or  the 
script  in  which  these  letters  were  penned  were  commonly 
understood  in  Egypt.  Interpreters  were  sent  to  read  them, 
and  it  would  seem  that  scribes  specially  versed  in  the  work 
were  retained  at  the  Egyptian  court,  who  have  in  several  cases 
added  a  docket  in  the  same  character,  while  others  were 
docketed  by  Egyptians.      The   governors   who   made   these 

*  Tlie  wiird  rendered  "antelope"  clearly  means  "month,"  and  the 
docket  appears  probably  to  give  the  date  of  the  letter. 
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reports  bear  Assyrian  or  Phoenician  nr,mes,  and  were  no  doubt 
Asiatics  employed  as  rulers  uuder  the  Pharaohs.  They  natur- 
ally wrote  in  their  own  character  and  language,  which 
required  to  be  interpreted  in  Egypt,  as  did  also  the  Mongol 
letters  sent  by  the  Hittite  prince  and  by  the  king  of  Mitani. 

Among  these  official  reports,  of  which  Dr.  Winckler  in  his 
second  volume  publishes  no  less  than  sixty-three,  there  are  up- 
wards of  forty  written  by  a  certain  Ripaddi.  He  was  governor 
of  Phoenicia,  and  speaks  of  putting  down  revolts  against  Egypt 
in  that  region.  The  style  in  which  he  addresses  his  lord,  pros- 
trating himself  seven  times  as  the  dust  beneath  his  feet,  was 
that  in  which  Egyptian  monarchs  were  accustomed  to  be 
addressed  by  even  the  most  honourable  of  their  servants.  He 
speaks  of  the  Phoenician  city  of  Simyra  as  '  a  strong  city 
which  is  as  the  nest  of  a  bird  set  on  the  precipice,'  whinh  he 
conquered,  and  reports  the  seizure  of  the  '  land  of  Tarkusi 
King  of  the  Hittites,'  and  of  the  '  country  of  Mitani,'  where  the 
population  was  of  the  same  stock.  It  would  appear  that  a 
strong  enmity  existed  between  the  Hittite  or  Mongol  and  the 
Semitic  inhabitants  of  Syria  at  this  time,  for  in  another  letter 
the  king  of  Aliasha,  a  region  near  Hamath,  asks  the  king  of 
Egypt  not  to  make  any  treaty,  compact,  or  agreement  with 
the  kings  of  the  Hittites  or  of  Shinar.  In  another  letter  from 
Ripaddi  we  find  the  Hittites  as  enemies  advancing  from  the 
north  against  whom  succour  is  demanded. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  so  many  cities  mentioned  in  this 
correspondence  bear  Biblical  names.  But  the  majority  of  these 
are  also  mentioned  more  than  a  century  earlier  in  the  well 
known  lists  of  the  Temple  of  Karuak,  recording  the  names  of 
places  conquered  by  Thothmes  the  Third.  In  the  present  col- 
lection of  letters  we  find  among  Phoenician  and  Syrian  cities, 
not  only  Simyra  and  Tuuep  (now  Teunib),  but  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Byblos  and  Accho.  Further  south  are  noticed  Megiddo,  Ascalon, 
Gath,  Gaza,  Keilah,  Gederah,  Carmcl  of  Judah  and  Kirjath. 
It  is  even  thought  that  Jerusalem  is  mentioned,  though  this 
remains  very  doubtful  at  present.  The  letters  sometimes  refer 
to  much  more  remote  regions,  mentioning  the  men  of  Tubal  in 
Armenia,  and  even  in  one  instance  Nineveh  itself.    The  official 
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style  of  such  reports  may  be  judged  from  a  single  case  Avhere 
the  sender  had  no  special  news  to  commimicate. 

'  To  tlie  King,  ray  Lord,  I,  Dasru,  the  faithful  servant  of  the 
King,  speak  by  letter,  and  bow  myself  seven  times  seven  times, 
and  whatsoever  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  the  King,  my 
Lord,  is  exceedingly  good  for  his  land.' 

In  other  cases  the  king  is  addressed  as  the  '  Sun  god  rising 
in  the  holy  day,'  a  title  which  commonly  appears  also  on 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  letters  do  not  always  refer  to  war 
or  to  mihtary  matters.  In  one  of  these,  Aziri,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  colleague  of  Ripaddi,  speaks  of  building  a  temple 
and  a  palace  apparently  in  Phoenicia,  which  seem  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  princess,  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh,  for  whom 
also  a  garden  was  planted.  Two  letters  also  refer  to  some 
religious  question  which  is  only  as  yet  imperfectly  understood. 
Diplomatic  dealings  with  the  Asiatic  princes  were  also  confided 
to  these  governors.  In  one  letter  we  find  the  king  of  the 
Hittites  taken  prisoner  in  the  country  of  Mitaui,  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  in  letters  apparently  of  later  date,  we  read  only 
of  rebellion  and  loss  of  territory,  with  complaints  that  the 
tribute  remains  unpaid. 

A  governor  named  Yama  reports  his  faithful  defence  of  the 
country.  '  The  governors,'  he  says,  '  were  driven  away,  but  I 
am  defending  the  fortress  of  thy  subjects.'  Another  gove-nur 
was  apparently  defending  the  royal  princesses,  whom  he  re- 
ports to  be  with  him  and  his  army,  but  properly  secluded  so  as 
to  be  seen  by  none.  Another,  who  seems  to  have  been  attacked 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  says  that  his  troops  have  deserted. 
'  Now  the  men  that  thou  hast  given  me  are  all  fled  .  .  .  and 
I  am  undone.  Why  hast  thou  refused?  why  are  there  no 
royal  troops?  why  hast  thou  deserted  the  city? '  he  asks,  writ- 
ing from  the  land  of  Amuri,  probably  in  the  Lebanon.  The 
author  is  the  same  Ripaddi  who  appears  to  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful according  to  other  and  perhaps  earlier  letters.  Another 
report  by  the  same  writer  speaks  of  successes  gained  by 
Canaanite  and  Hittite  chiefs  against  him,  the  letter  extending 
to  ninety-one  lines  of  writing. 

'  Ripaddi,  to  the   King,  my  Lord,  the  dust  of  thy  feet  at  the 
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feet  of  the  Kiug  my  Lord.  I  send  to  tell  thee  again,  and  be 
not  thou  angry,  and  let  my  Lord  hear,  and  let  the  messenger 
explain  tlie  report  in  the  Palace.  .  .  .  Behold  we  have  not 
held  the  lowlands  whicli  thou  didst  entrust  to  me.  ...  I 
have  committed  a  fault  and  have  left  the  city.  .  .  .  Now 
I  went  up  when  one  brought  to  the  land  of  Egypt  the  report 
of  the  troubles  to  me,  and  the  King  my  Lord  knew.  .  . 
They  have  taken  the  city  of  Dula  and  all  the  property  of  the 
King  and  all  his  goods.  The  (defenders)  of  the  fortress  and 
the  King's  officers  and  all  the  city  and  the  country  are  gone 
forth,  there  is  none  remaining.' 

What  makes  these  accounts  of  Egyptian  reverses  particu- 
larly interesting  is  the  fact  that  they  were  connected  not  only 
with  a  Hittite  advance  on  the  north,  against  which  further  as- 
sistance from  Egypt  is  besought,  but  also  with  an  inroad  of 
the  Hebrews  in  the  south  of  Palestine  comiug  from  the  eastern 
hills  into  the  Philistine  plain.  A  more  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  conquest  which  we  have 
seen,  on  other  grounds,  to  be  referable  to  this  age,  could  hardly 
be  expected.  There  is  no  other  monumental  account  until 
nearly  seven  centuries  later,  which  deals  with  the  Hebrew 
fortunes,  and  the  name  of  the  Hebrews  has  never  before  been 
recognised  in  such  records;  but  no  less  than  three  of  the  letters 
already  translated  clearly  mention  a  Hebrew  advance.* 

'  To  the  King,  my  Lord,  and  my  father  also,  I,  thy  servant, 

il  speak.    I  smote  Arudi  seven  times  and  eight  times  when 

he  made  a  raid,  and  the  King  Lord  of  Maarah,  bringing  the 
forces  of  Gederah  and  of  Gath  against  the  country  of  my  Lord 
the  King,  and  the  forces  of  the  city  of  Keilah.  He  took  the 
country  of  the  city  of  Rabbah,  belonging  to  the  land  of  my 
Lord  the  King,  for  the  Hebrew  people,  and  also  all  the  city  of 
Mount  .  .  .  the  city  of  the  temple  of  Ninip  called  Marru, 
the  King's  city  near  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Keilah.  And  twelve  cities  of  the  King  he  caused  to  revolt  and 
.     .     .     near  the  country  of  the  Hebrew  people.' 

-  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Paledine  Exj^loration  Fund,  October  1800, 
p.  326. 
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As  vegards  this  important  but  mutilated  letter,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  towns  of  Kabbah,  Keilah  and  Gederah,  with 
Gatli  and  Maarah,  were  all  situated  in  the  hills  and  lowlands 
south-west  of  Jerusalem  and  east  of  the  Philistine  plain.  Also 
that  Arudi  or  Arod  is  a  Hebrew  name  which  occurs  in  the  Book 
of  Numbers  as  that  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17), 
which  agrees  with  the  twice  repeated  notice  of  the  amili  abiri 
or  cunili  u  abiri,  '  Hebrew  people '  or  '  people  of  Hebrew  race.' 

The  second  fragmentary  letter  begins  to  be  readable  as 
folloAvs : — 

'  And  again  the  city  of  Pirkar,  a  fortress  to  the  east  of  this 
country,  I  made  obedient  to  the  Kiug.  At  the  same  time  the 
city  of  Gaza,  belonging  to  the  King,  which  is  on  the  shore  of 
the  sea,  westward  of  the  land  of  the  cities  of  Gath  and  Carmel, 
fell  away  to  Urgi,  and  to  the  men  of  the  city  of  Gath.  I  rode 
a  second  time  in  .  .  .  and  we  then  marched  up,  and  Labapi, 
and  the  country  which  thou  boldest  a  second  time  revolted  to 
the  Hebrew  people,  with  Melecharal,  and  he  took  (my)  sons  as 
hostages.  At  the  same  time  he  makes  request  of  the  men  of 
the  country  of  Kirjath,  and  then  the  city  of  (Ururse'?)  was  set 
free.  The  men  of  the  garrison  which  thou  didst  leave  there 
were  collected  by  Apis  my  messenger.  Addasi-rakan  is  in  his 
house  in  the  city  of  Gaza     .     .     .' 

This  letter  still  more  clearly  indicates  a  Hebrew  advance 
from  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  into  the  Philistine  plain,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  accounts  of  the  Hebrew  campaigns 
in  this  direction  which  occur  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges. 

The  third  letter  on  the  same  subject  is  still  longer  and  more 
interesting,  consisting  of  35  lines,  with  a  note  written  also  in 
cuneiform  on  the  edge  of  the  tablet. 

'  To  the  Kiug  my  Lord,  my  God,  my  Sun,  I  Suardaka,  thy 
servant,  speak — the  dust  of  thj^  feet  at  the  feet  of  the  King 
my  Lord,  and  seven  times  seven  I  bow  myself.  The  King  of 
.  .  .  gave  command  to  make  war.  In  the  city  of  Keilah 
he  made  war  against  thee  a  third  time.  A  complaint  was 
brought  to  me.  My  city  belonging  to  me  clave  to  me.  Ebed 
Tob  sent  to  the  men  of  Keilah.     He  sent  14  pieces  of  silver; 
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and  they  marched  against  my  rear,  and  overran  the  domains 
of  my  Lord  the  King.  Ebed  Tob  removed  Keilah  my  city 
from  my  jurisdiction,  the  fpark  ?)  of  my  Lord  the  King,  and 
the  fortress  of  Baal  Nathan,  the  fortress  of  Hamor,  he  removed 
from  .  .  .  Labapi  with  idle  words  took  the  fortress  of 
.  .  .  uinu,  and  now  Labapi  with  Ebed  Tob  and  his  men 
has  occupied  the  fortress  of     .     .     .     niuu.' 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  letter  is  the  note  added 
on  the  edge  by  the  scribe  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  it  to  the 
King. 

'  As  regards  this  matter  also,  No.  Twice  has  the  King  sent 
back  this  message.' 

The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  refusal  to  grant  assistance 
which  Suardaka  probably — like  the  other  governors  ah-eady 
mentioned — was  asking  from  Egypt.  It  was  on  account 
of  the  weakness  or  supineness  of  Khu-en-aten,  that  the 
Egyptian  conquests  in  Syria  and  Palestine  were  lost,  and  the 
Tell  Amarna  letters  already  shew  us  very  clearly  with  what 
difficulties  the  local  governors  were  struggling,  in  a  contest 
with  the  Hebrews  in  the  south  and  the  Hittites  in  the  north. 

So  unexpected  and  vivid  a  hght  on  Hebrew  history  was 
hardly  to  be  hoped  for  in  these  remote  times,  and  none  who 
study  the  subject  without  prejudice  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  manner  in  which  these  incidental  notices  agree,  geographi- 
cally and  chronologically,  with  that  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Israel  which  we  derive  from  the  Old  Testament  scriptures. 
We  may  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  letter  of 
the  Hittite  Prince  Tarkondara,  and  that  of  Dusratta,  believed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  language  of  the  region  of  Mitani, 
adjoining  the  Hittite  country.  As  regards  the  first.  Dr. 
^Yinckler  pronounced  his  opinion  that  it  was  written  in  the 
Hittite  language,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Sayce. 
The  second  appears  to  be  iu  a  cognate  dialect,  and  we  there- 
fore now  possess  the  first  two  documents  written  iu  a  Avell- 
known  character  which  have  appeared  since  the  question  of 
this  language  first  arose. 

The  letter  of  Tarkundara  is  written  mainly  by  monosyllabic 
signs,  to  which  more  than  one  sound  may  be  given  ;  but  tlie 
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verbs  are  "written  iu  s^  llables,  auJ  have  been  recoguised  to 
present  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  old  Akkadian  verb.*  In 
fact,  many  other  words  used  in  the  letters  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  aid  of  that  language.  The  name  Tarkondara, 
like  many  other  names  of  Hittite  princes,  contains  the  element 
Tarkon,  which  is  a  well-known  Turkic  and  Mongol  term  for  a 
chief.  The  letter,  as  far  as  at  present  understood,  begins  with 
the  usual  invocation  of  peace  on  the  sender  and  his  family  and 
possessions,  and  on  the  receiver,  his  wives,  children,  soldiers, 
horsemen,  and  country.  The  body  of  the  letter  appears  to 
arrange  for  the  proposed  marriage  of  an  Egyptian  princess, 
and  after  this  the  presents  are  enumerated,  including  gold, 
tin,  ivory,  precious  stones,  a  throne,  and  various  plants  or 
trees. 

The  long  letter  of  Dusratta,  in  the  language  of  Mitani,  is  as 
yet  only  imperfectly  understood.  It  refers  to  the  same  persons 
Manies  and  Gilias  mentioned  in  his  other  letters.  As  an 
instance  of  the  vocabulary  the  word  talami  may  be  mentioned, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Sayce  and  to  German  scholars  also, 
means  an  '  interpreter.'  This  word  alone  is  almost  sufficient 
to  determine  the  language  of  the  letter,  since  talami  is  a 
Turkic  word  for  an  '  interpreter.' 

These  two  letters  have  therefore  cast  a  very  valuable  light 
on  the  controverted  question  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 
great  dominant  tribe  of  northern  Syria,  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians as  Kheta,  to  the  Ass^^rians  as  Khatti,  and  to  the  Hebrews 
as  Khetini  or  Beni  Kheth.  This  race,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
frequently  noticed  in   the   Tell   Amarna   despatches,   first   as 


*  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  translation  of  the  Akkadian  tablets  of 
Tell  Loh  now  proves  that  Gudea,  the  great  Akkadian  prince  of  Lower 
Babylonia  about  2500  B.C.,  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Mediterr- 
anean from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thus  the  Akkadian  power  was  dominant 
in  the  Hittite  country  at  this  early  period,  as  well  as  in  Sinai,  whence  the 
diorite  for  Gudea's  statues  is  believed  to  have  come.  The  text  states  that 
'  in  Amanus  the  mountain  of  cedar  he  cut  and  caused  to  be  brought  from 
the  mountain  cedar  trees  whose  height  was  fifty  cubits,'  and  again  that  the 
deity  had  '  subjected  all  things  to  him  from  the  upper  sea  to  the  lower 
sea.' 
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defeated  aud  their  kiug  taken  captive,  but  afterwards  as 
victorious  aud  advancing  on  the  Egyptian  strongholds.  They 
became  independent  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Khu-eu- 
Aten,  aud  so  remained  for  a  century,  until  again  conquered  by 
Rameses  11.  in  his  famous  advance  through  Syria  aud  into 
Asia  Minor.  Rameses  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  Hittite  prince  of  his  day,  aud  their  power  remained  very 
great  in  the  regions  of  Hamath,  Aleppo,  and  Carchemish,  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  and  down  to  the  8th  century  B.C.,  when 
it  was  finally  broken  by  the  Assyrians. 

Very  various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  their  nationahty. 
Some  have  compared  them  with  Assyrians  and  Hebrews, 
others  with  Armenians,  and  others  with  Georgians  and  Chinese. 
Dr.  Sayce  thought  they  might  be  the  same  people  as  the 
Aryan  race  of  Lake  Van,  which  appears  to  have  been  of 
Medic  origin,  but  the  newly  discovered  letters  favour 
none  of  these  views,  but  serve  to  establish,  with  some 
approach  to  certainty,  the  fact  that  they  were  a  Mongolic 
race,  akin  to  the  ancient  Mongol  tribes  of  Chaldea,  generally 
called  Akkadians,  whose  language  is  represented  in  our  own 
times  by  the  pure  Turkic  speech  of  Central  Asia.  They  wore 
pigtails  like  the  Tartars  (from  whom  the  Chinese  derived  the 
custom  which  was  enforced  on  them  at  the  time  of  the  Tartar 
invasion)  and  their  physiognomical  type,  as  carefully  portrayed 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  is  exactly  that  of  the  Tartar 
tribes  Avhich  uow  inhabit  Turkestan. 

This  explanation  of  the  Hittite  nationality  fully  agrees  ^vith 
the  account  in  Genesis,  where  they  are  stated  not  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  race  nor  to  the  white  Aryan  race  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor,  but  to  the  third  or  Hamitic  stock,  to 
which  other  tribes  in  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Egypt, 
also  belonged.  The  Tell  Amarna  letters  shew  us  that  there 
was  an  enmity  or  rivalry  between  the  Hittites  and  the  Semitic 
peoples.  This  enmity  led  in  Babylonia  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  Mongolic  stock,  who  were  replaced  by  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  of  the  Semitic  race.  In  Palestine,  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  Hebrew  invasion  almost  rooted  out  the  Mongol 
tribes,  against   whom  the  new  conquerors  always  evinced  a 
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racial  hatred,  and  though  not  entirely  destroyed,  the  power 
of  the  Hittites  was  gradually  superseded  throughout  all 
Western  Asia  by  the  growing  energy  of  Semitic  peoples. 

From  the  general  account  which  has  thus  been  given  of  the 
contents  of  the  Tell  Amarna  tablets,  it  will  perhaps  be  seen  that 
no  find  of  equal  historical  importance  has  ever  been  made,  since 
the  early  days  of  Layard's  excavations  in  Nineveh.  A  new 
cliapter  of  ancient  history  has  been  opened,  and  it  is  the  history 
of  a  time  concerning  which  next  to  nothing  was  previously 
known,  outside  the  Scripture  account  of  the  Hebrew  conquest  of 
Palestine.  Not  that  this  age  is  the  earhest  of  which  we  have 
any  monumental  notice,  for  we  possess  a  historic  account  of  the 
wars  of  Thothmes  III.  nearly  150  years  older;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Amenophis  III.  and  of  his  son,  the  Egyptian  records  tell  us 
little  of  what  was  then  happening  in  Asia.  Through  the  new 
letters,  which  constitute  a  very  complete  military  and  diplomatic 
chronicle,  we  learn  what  was  the  condition  of  Western  Asia  at 
the  time  when  the  Hebrews,  having  burst  into  Palestine  from 
the  Moab  highlands,  had  established  themselves  in  the  Judean 
mountains  round  Jerusalem,  and  were  pushing  their  conquests 
into  the  Philistine  plains.  We  see  that  at  this  time  the  greater 
part  of  Syria  owned  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pharaohs,  who  had 
appointed  native  governors  to  represent  the  royal  power,  and  to 
collect  the  tribute  by  the  assistance  of  '  troops  of  the  palace,' 
or  royal  Egyptian  regiments  of  footmen  and  charioteers.  But 
this  authority  was  waning.  It  was  supported  by  alliances  and 
presents  given  to  various  kings  and  princes,  as  far  east  even  as 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  In  Mesopotamia,  or  the  plains  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — a  re^jion  known  to  the  Egyptians 
as  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  Naharaim  ('  the  two  rivers  ') — 
there  was  a  division  of  authority,  between  the  two  kings  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  who  were  at  peace  with  one  another, 
having  established  a  fixed  boundary  between  their  dominions. 
Further  west,  in  the  land  of  Dusratta,  King  of  Mitani,  who 
dwelt,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  on  the  east  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  near  the  Taurus  chain,  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  independent  kingdom,  with  a  mingled  population  part  Semitic 
and  part  Mongolic*     Further  north,  in  the  Taurus  rude  tribes, 
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among  whom  the  Tuplai  are  mentioned,  were  no  doubt  also  inde- 
pendent, as  they  remained  so  till  a  much  later  period  ;  but 
Assyrian  trade  had  already  reached  this  region,  for  tablets  have 
been  discovered  in  Cappadocia,  written  in  an  Assyrian  dialect,  and 
referring  to  trading  matters,  which  appear  to  be  probably  as  old 
as  those  under  consideration. 

In  Syria  itself  the  Hittites  ruled  at  Carchemish  and  at  Kadesh 
on  Orontes,  where  they  had  already  resisted  Thothmes  III.  in 
1600  B.C.  Their  relations  with  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
fluctuated.  At  one  time  they  send  peaceful  embassies,  and  the 
Semitic  kings  are  jealous  of  an  alliance  between  the  Pharaohs 
and  the  Mongol  princes.  At  another,  the  Hittite  chief  is  taken 
captive  after  flying  across  the  Euphrates,  and  yet  later  they  ad- 
vance and  defeat  the  Egyptian  governors.  Dusratta,  we  find, 
was  allied  by  marriage  with  Amenophis  the  Third,  and  Queen 
Thi,  who  grew  up  on  the  Euphrates,  became  a  royal  mother  on 
the  Nile.  Further  south,  in  Alosha,  a  region  supposed  to  have 
been  near  Hamath  in  the  plains  east  of  the  Lebanon,  another 
prince — Phoenician  or  Assyrian  by  birth — was  also  counted  as 
an  Egyptian  ally. 

The  Phoenicians — as   we  know  by  Egyptian   pictures — were 

*  The  scepticism  of  HaJevy  as  to  the  Mongolic  character  of  the  Akkadian 
language  is  well  known,  bat  his  objections  do  not  bear  the  test  of  careful 
examination.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  discovery  of  this  language,  and  his  con- 
clusions as  to  its  character,  are  supported  by  the  leading  authorities,  in- 
cluding Lenormant,  F.  Delitszch,  Haupt,  Hommel,  Amiaud,  Oppert, 
Pinches,  and  Sayce.  Not  only  is  the  vocabulary  Mongolic,  but  tlie 
grammar  and  syntax  is  that  of  an  agglutinative  speech,  utterly  irreconcil- 
able with  the  structure  of  the  Semitic  languages.  The  translation  of 
bilingual  texts  in  Akkadian  and  Assyrian,  and  of  bilingual  syllabaries,  has 
set  the  matter  on  a  firm  basis,  and  the  objections  only  arise  because  some 
scholars  have  improperly  transferred  Semitic  words  to  the  Akkadian  list. 
To  the  same  group  belong  the  Susian  and  Cassite  dialects,  the  Hittite,  and 
the  '  third  language  '  spoken  in  Media  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
Some  four  hundred  Akkadian  words  are  readily  compared  with  those  of 
archaic  Turkic,  Mongol,  and  Finnic  languages,  and  the  prepositions,  pro- 
nouns, and  verbal  forms  are  those  of  the  Mongolic  group,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  Semitic  forms.  Even  in  Chinese,  the  survival  of  these 
Mongolic  words  in  a  decayed  condition  is  still  traceable,  as  has  been  shewn 
by  Lenormant  and  by  others. 
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already  great  traders,  who  supplied  art  objects,  ivory,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  both  to  the  Syrian  princes  and  also  to  the  Egyptians. 
They  already  had  ships  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  these  ships 
the  ambassadors  from  the  East,  with  their  costly  gifts,  came 
safely  down  to  the  Delta.  But  no  Asiatic  power  could  vie  with 
Egypt  ill  military  strength.  The  kings  of  Thebes  -accepted 
princesses  of  Semitic  and  Mongol  race  into  their  families,  but  re- 
garded the  marriage  of  Egyptian  princesses  with  Babylonian 
kings  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  royal  house.  Their  presents 
appear  to  have  been  insignificant,  and  the  dow-ries  which  they 
promised  were  not  promptly  paid — if  paid  at  all. 

In  Southern  Palestine  the  great  Philistine  fortresses  were 
garrisoned  by  Egyptians,  but  the  Judean  highlands  were  already 
independent,  and  possessed  by  '  the  people  of  the  Hebrew  race,' 
whose  revolt,  coinciding  no  doubt  with  the  Hittite  outbreak  on 
the  north,  finally  destroyed  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Khu-en-aten. 

Thothmes  the  First  and  Thothmes  the  Third  had  set  np 
pillars  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  token  of  their  victories,  but  after 
the  fall  of  the  eighteenth  dynastv,  we  find  Seti  the  First  obliired 
to  begin  the  campaigns,  which  his  descendants  repeated,  as  far 
south  as  the  Sinaitic  and  Beersheba  deserts.  He  was  victorious 
over  the  Amorites  at  Kanana  near  Hebron,  but  Kameses  the 
Great  had  to  retake  Ascalon,  and  to  fight  at  Tabor  and  other 
places  in  Lower  Galillee,  before  he  could  march  northwards  to 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before 
these  conquests  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  region  lost  by 
Khu-en-aten,  and  it  was  during  this  century  that  the  Hebrews, 
under  their  earliest  judges,  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Palestine. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  monumental  information 
now  available  coincides  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  the 
Old  Testament  history  of  the  Hebrew  conquest.  It  was  during 
the  time  of  Egyptian  decadence  that  it  became  possible,  politi- 
cally, for  such  an  event  to  occur,  and  when  Eameses  the  Great 
arose  the  Hebrew's  suffered  oppression.  Thus  we  read  that  Jabin, 
the  Canaanite  king  of  Galilee,  had  chariots  of  iron,  and  that  the 
ySar  or  '  chief  '  of  his  host  was  Sisera.  Eameses  depended  very 
much  on  his  chariot  forces  for  defeating  the  Asiatics,  and  the 
term  Sar  is  used  in  Egyptian  for  a  '  chief,'  while  Sisera,  a  word 
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without  anv  meaning  in  Semitic  speech,  appears  to  be  also  an 
Egyptian  name,  Ses-Ra,  or  the  'Servant  of  Ra.'  Thus  it  appears 
that  Jabin  must  have  borne  to  Rameses  the  same  relation  that 
the  princes  of  Alosha  and  of  Mitani  bore  to  Amenophis  the  Third. 
He  was  a  tributary  native  prince,  watched  by  an  Egyptian  force 
of  chariots,  with  an  Egyptian  general  in  command. 

In  the  same  way  in  which  the  first  conquest  of  Palestine  was 
due  to  the  weakness  of  Egypt,  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent Hebrew  kingdom,  under  David  and  Solomon,  coincided 
with  another  epoch  of  Egyptian  decadence,  wlien  as  yet  the 
power  of  Assyria  had  not  become  dominant  in  the  north.  On 
the  other  hand  the  early  period  of  the  Exodus,  coincides  with  the 
greatest  period  of  the  power  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which 
overthrew  the  '  Syrian  Shepherds  '  in  the  Delta,  and  drove  back 
the  Asiatics  to  their  home.  The  '  way  of  the  Philistines '  was  at 
that  time  held  by  strong  Egyptian  garrisons  at  Gaza  and  at 
Ascalon,  and  thus  there  was  no  refuge  to  be  found  for  the 
Hebrew  emigrants,  on  leaving  Zoan,  save  in  the  wide  regions  of 
Seir  and  Sinai,  which  were  never  really  conquered  by  the 
Pharaohs,  although  the  Sinaitic  mines  had  been  worked  much 
earlier  by  Egyptian  settlers,  and  continued  to  be  so  worked  much 
later. 

The  Amu  or  Sati,  and  the  Seirites,  appear  in  Egyptian  records 
as  pastoral  people  of  Sinai  and  the  southern  deserts,  often  driven 
by  drought  to  pasture  their  flocks  on  the  borders  of  the  Delta, 
and  bearing  desert  gifts  of  coUyrium  for  the  eyes,  and  manna 
for  the  incense  used  in  Egyptian  temples.  It  was  among  these 
wanderers  that  the  Hebrews  found  rest,  and  in  this  desert  they 
grew  strong,  and  thence  went  forth  to  conquer  Moab,  to  pasture 
their  flocks  on  the  wooded  and  well  watered  hills  of  Gilead,  and 
finally  to  break  across  the  Jordan  to  their  land  of  promise.  Their 
invasion  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  which  occurred  twice 
again  in  history  ;  once  when  the  Nabatheans  and  Arabs  swept 
over  Syria  and  drove  back  for  a  time  the  forces  of  Assyria ;  and 
once  again  when,  from  the  same  region,  Omar  and  his  desert 
Arabs  entered  Palestine,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  on  the 
Hieromax. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  light  which  the  new  letters  throw 
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on  the  civilisation  of  the  age.  We  read  of  famous  cities  such 
as  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ascalon,  and  Gaza,  Accho  and  Byblos  ah"eady 
flourishing.  Of  temples  and  palaces  and  gardens  already  built 
and  enclosed.  We  read  of  horses  and  chariots,  of  carved  wood 
and  graven  metal,  of  weights  and  measures,  ti'easures  .of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  bronze,  and  tin,  precious  stones  and  precious  woods, 
and  ivory  also  brought  from  the  East,  thrones  and  armour,  and 
arks  and  statues  of  the  gods  ;  of  ambassadors  going  to  and  fro, 
of  ships  in  which  they  journeyed,  of  a  settled  population  under 
native  governors  who  levied  tribute,  and  also  of  pastoral  tribes 
with  flocks  and  camels.  We  know  that  corn,  wine,  and  oil 
already  enriched  the  land,  and  that  chariots  and  pavilions  were 
adorned  with  plates  of  silver  or  gold.  That  iron,  tin,  lead,  gold, 
and  silver  were  dug  from  the  mines,  and  bronze  already  in  use. 
The  civilisation  of  the  age  at  all  important  centres  was  complete. 

The  art  of  writing  also  was  known,  though  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  the  native  Phoenician  alphabet  was  not  as  yet  in 
use.  The  cuneiform  character  was  not  indeed,  as  some  have 
argued,  employed  in  Egypt,  for  otherwise  we  should  not  find 
the  letters  docketed  in  hieratic  characters.  Neither  the  script 
nor  the  language  of  the  letters  seems  to  have  been  understood  at 
the  Egyptian  Court,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  despatch  therewith  the  '  interpreters '  to  whom  there 
is  more  than  one  allusion  in  these  letters ;  but  by  such  aid  the 
Egyptians  who  had  been  familiar  with  Asiatic  populations  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  were  able  to  understand  the  missives, 
to  which  no  doubt  replies,  written  in  Egyptian  on  papyrus,  were 
sent,  with  the  ambassadors  on  their  return. 

All  this  story  of  an  ancient  civilisation  also  agrees  with  the 
Old  Testament  account  of  the  times.  We  read  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  of  '  cities  walled  to  heaven,'  and  bear- 
ing the  same  names  which  they  bear  on  the  monuments.  We 
read  of  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  of  harvests  of 
corn,  wine,  and  oil.  We  read  even  of  '  Babylonian  garments,' 
and  of  chariots  of  iron.  The  evidence  of  the  monuments  is  a 
rebuke  to  hasty  critics  who  have  imagined  such  accounts  to  be 
anachronisms,  and  who  would  have  us  believe  the  Hebrews  to 
have  been  savages,  conquering  other  savages  in  an  age  when 
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writing  and  civilisation  had  no  existence  in  the  promised  land. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  we  have  also  evidence  in  these  new 
letters  of  the  Divine  name  of  Jehovah,  as  forming  part  of  the 
names  of  some  of  the  persons  mentioned  therein  ;  and  if  this 
proves  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  the  earliest  monumental  notice  of 
the  Name  as  yet  discovered.  As  regards  the  general  religion  of 
the  country  we  find  various  references  to  well-known  Asiatic 
divinities,  Baal,  Moloch,  Ashtoreth,  and  Rimmon  being  among 
them.  The  polytheism  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt  was  already  fully 
developed,  and  the  temples  had  their  sacred  arks,  incense  and 
libations,  sacrifices  and  priestly  processions. 

Another  interesting  religious  fact  is  the  constant  use  in  these 
letters  of  the  plural  form,  Elohim  for  '  God,'  in  a  singular  sense, 
as  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible.  The  king  is  addressed  in  a 
regular  phrase,  Sarriya  iliija  Samsiya,  '  My  Lord,  my  Elohim, 
my  Sun,'  just  as  in  Hebrew  the  word  Elohim  is  at  times  used  of 
mortal  men.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  each  nation  acknow- 
ledges the  deities  of  the  others  as  well  as  its  own.  Thus 
Dusratta  invokes  Amon  of  Egypt  side  by  side  with  Ea  of 
Babylon.  This  toleration  was  common  to  all  early  races,  as  we 
see  clearly  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus.  One  very  curious  letter, 
perhaps  as  yet  not  well  understood,  appears  to  refer  solely  to 
religious  matters.  The  writer  says  :  '  I  went,  and  fate  plotted 
against  the  gods.  I  cried  to  him,  and  the  gods  took  counsel  with 
him  in  the  night.  I  looked,  and  the  god  who  is  before  thee  had 
not  come.  .  .  He  is  not  in  the  temple,  he  came  not  before 
me.'  No  doubt  the  silence  of  the  oracle  is  here  to  be  understood 
as  a  reason  given  for  not  undertaking  some  enterprize  ;  for  all 
military  actions  were,  throughout  the  East,  determined  by  a 
previous  enquiry  as  to  a  propitious  season. 

Civil  affairs  are  not  altogether  forgotten  in  this  correspondence. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  building  of  palaces  and  planting  of 
gardens,  and  in  another  short  letter  the  writer  says  :  '  It  is  now 
time  to  sow  the  seed  belonging  to  the  King  which  is  with  me.' 
Another  writes :  '  I  have  collected  the  seventy  asses  which  are  at 
the  service  of  my  Lord  (1,  the  King's  servant)  from  their  stables, 
and  have  brought  them  into  the  (country)  of  the  King  my  Lord.' 
The  troubles    of    government  pressed    hard    on    the   Egyptian 
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governors.  The  energetic  Ripaddi  writes  in  one  letter :  '  O 
mighty  King,  Divine  Light,  King,  my  Lord.  I,  thy  faithful 
servant,  have  been  very  ill.  The  enemy  has  come  against  me, 
against  the  sons  of  thy  faithful  servant;  they  marched  into  the 
land  of  Phoenicia,  conquering  all  the  country.  The  city  of 
Siniyra  and  the  city  of  Eamatha  took  arms  against  the  governor, 
and  I,  in  the  city  of  Siniyra,  was  at  that  time  very  sick.'  In 
another  letter  from  the  King  of  Alashiya  we  also  find  reference 
to  an  epidemic  in  his  country.  He  states  that  the  hand  of  the 
god  Ninip  had  slain  the  people  of  his  land.  This  letter  also  gives 
valuable  evidence  of  the  international  laws,  which  are  a  century 
later  very  fully  laid  down  in  the  famous  treaty  of  Eameses  with 
the  Hittites.  A  native  of  Syria,  we  learn,  had  died  in  Egypt, 
leaving  his  family  at  home,  and  the  Prince  requests  that  any 
property  he  might  have  left  should  be  restored  by  the  hands  of 
his  ambassador. 

Such  are  the  results  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known  of 
the  wonderful  collection  found  at  Khu-en-aten's  capital  in  Upper 
Egypt.  There  is  no  doubt  more  to  be  learned  from  a  complete 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  letters,  but  the  cream  of  the 
discovery  has  perhaps  been  already  skimmed,  and  the  details  only 
remain  to  be  filled  in.  It  is  to  the  patience  and  scholarship  of 
Dr.  Schrader  and  Dr.  Winckler,  with  other  German  colleagues, 
that  we  owe  the  right  attribution  of  date,  and  the  discovery  of  a 
second  language  in  which  some  of  the  epistles  are  couched.  The 
mistakes  which  were  due  to  the  first  hasty  attribution  of  the 
collection  to  the  later  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  have  thus  been 
corrected,  and  the  value  of  the  collection  historically  has  so  been 
proved  to  be  much  greater  than  was  hoped  at  first.  A  single 
letter  from  Tell  Amarna  is  of  more  value  to  the  sober  historian 
than  a  whole  volume  of  critical  conjecture  as  to  the  ancient 
history  of  Palestine,  and  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  race. 

C.  E.  CONDEE. 
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Art.  IV.— economic  PRINCIPLES  AND  UNIVERSITY 

REFORM. 

IT  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  and  almost  unintelligible 
to  treat  the  question  of  University  Reform  from  a  purely 
economic  standpoint.  What  possible  connection  can  there  be, 
it  may  be  asked,  between  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  the  principles  of  University  education  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this 
presumption  of  paradox,  no  less  an  authority  than  Adam 
Smith  himself  may  be  quoted.  He,  at  any  rate,  applied 
his  principles  to  education — elementary,  university,  and 
even  religious — ^just  as  he  applied  them  to  industry  and 
commerce.  In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
there  is  inserted  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  treatise  on 
the  instruction  of  youth  and  people  of  all  ages,  and  the 
treatise  is  purely  an  applicati(m  of  economic  principles  sop- 
ported,  as  was  the  wont  of  the  master,  by  a  mass  of  historical 
instances.  There  is  thus  the  best  authority  for  the  method  of 
treatment  proposed. 

But  altogether  apart  from  authority — and  later  writers 
on  political  economy  have  not  had  the  Avide  grasp  of 
Adam  Smith  and  have  narrowed  the  field  of  inquiry — let 
any  one  candidly  ask  what  are  the  real  reasons  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission  with  such  large  powers  as 
that  recently  constituted  and  now  at  work?  Why  did  the 
Universities  themselves  not  adapt  their  sj^stems  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times  ?  Why  did  they  not  by  gradual  growth 
and  expansion  answer  the  appeals  constantly  made  from  with- 
out? There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  a  system  of  education, 
as  in  a  system  of  government  evolution  is  better  than  revolu- 
tion, and  Scotland  for  centuries  has  had  a  peculiar  University 
sj-stem,  which,  in  the  past  at  anj^ate,  compared  favourably 
with  other  national  systems. 

It  appears  on  examination  that  the  reasons  for  this  check  to 
natural  development  were  not  so  much  educational  as  econo- 
mical.    The  simple  truth  is  that  certain  monopolies  had  been 
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created  and  become  so  firmly  fixed  that  natm-al  adjustment 
from  within  was  no  longer  possible.  But  a  monopoly  is  simply 
absence  of  competition,  and  it  is  the  principal  object  of  political 
economy  to  inquire  into  the  eff'ects  of  competition,  and  nega- 
tively into  the  effects  of  monopoly.  The  problem  of  University 
Reform  may  thus  be  stated  in  economic  language  •:  How  far 
should  monopoly  and  regulation  give  place  to  competition  and 
freedom  ? 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  illustra- 
tions of  the  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  the  past  in  University 
systems  from  fostering  monopolies.  The  appeal  to  the  past 
has  the  advantage  not  only  of  impartiaHty  but  of  superiority, 
for  with  all  our  faults  we  cannot  compare  with  our  ancestors 
in  the  production  of  flagrant  abuses.  There  is  no  need 
to  go  beyond  Adam  Smith.  In  his  day  the  fellows,  tutors, 
and  other  people  in  authority  in  the  University  of  Oxford  had 
become  so  very  indulgent  to  one  another  that  we  are  informed : 
'  The  greater  part  of  the  pubHc  professors  have  for  these  many 
years  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching.'  And 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  University  of  Oxford  was  an 
example  merely  of  the  evil  effects  of  too  great  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  corrupt  corporation.  Universities  ^vhich  suffered 
from  poverty  were  by  no  means  exempt  from  abuses  of  an 
economic  kind.  They  discovered  that  their  degrees — especially 
their  medical  degrees — had  a  commercial  value,  and  tlicy 
hastened  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Down  to  a  late  period — we 
find  Adam  Smith's*  attention  called  to  the  fact  just  before  he 
published  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  1776 — the  Universities  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Aberdeen  were  in  the  custom  of  granting  degrees 
'  in  absence,  on  the  mere  certificate  of  any  two  physicians  that 
the  individual  they  recommended  was  worthy  the  degree  of 
M.D.'  On  one  occasion  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  went  a 
little  too  far  even  for  that  age,  and  brought  much  discredit  on 
itself  because  it  rashly  and  imprudently  bestowed  its  M.D.  on 
one  Green,  who  was  a  stage  doctor,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who 


*  See  Appendix  to  M'Cnlloch's  edition  of  the  WcaWt  of  Nations,  \>.  583, 
note  xxii.,  entitled  '  On  the  value  and  proper  mode  of  conferring  literary 


and  scientific  degrees.' 
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went  round  to  fairs  and  markets,  stood  upon  a  stage,  and  sold 
his  pills  and  plasters  like  any  other  cheap-jack.  No  wonder 
that  the  reformers  of  those  days  prayed  for  a  '  visitation '  on 
the  part  of  Government. 

But  the  evil  effects  of  unregulated  monopoly  were  nut 
only  seen  in  matters  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
tarnished  by  pecuniary  interests.  Adam  Smith  made  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  principal  Universities  of 
Europe,  and  found  that  the  whole  system  of  education  was 
on  a  false  basis.  Originally  designed  in  the  Middle  Ages  for 
the  education  of  churchmen,  nothing  had  been  done  to  adapt 
it  to  the  progress  of  thought  and  science  on  the  one  side,  nor 
on  the  other  to  the  different  class  of  students.  Accordingly 
Adam  Smith  describes  several  of  these  learned  societies  as 
'sanctuaries  in  which  exploded  systems  and  obsolete  prejudices 
found  shelter  and  protection  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of 
every  corner  of  the  world.' 

Thus,  according  to  this  eminent  authority,  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  teaching  at  the  Universities  was 
slovenly  and  inefficient  because  there  was  no  connection  be- 
tween work  and  payment ;  the  subjects  taught  were  for  the 
most  part  survivals  dependent  on  old  endowments;  the  con- 
ferment of  degrees  was  looked  on  as  a  source  of  revenue — the 
rich  universities  exacting  a  long  useless  expensive  residence, 
and  the  poor  simply  selling  degrees  to  all  and  sundry. 

The  honourable  exceptions  were  those  where  a  great  teacher 
by  his  personal  reputation  and  influence  attracted  students  from 
all  parts — such  was  the  case  of  Adata  Smith  himself — and  where 
the  teachers  of  law  or  medicine  depended  mainly  on  success 
in  their  profession,  and  not  on  the  fixed  emoluments  of  their 
chairs.  In  a  celebrated  letter  Adam  Smith*  accounts  for  the 
great  superiority  of  the  medical  school  in  Edinburgh  in  his  day 
on  the  following  grounds :  that  there  were  few  bursaries,  that 
the  monopoly  of  its  degrees  was  broken  in  uj)on  by  all  other 
Universities,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  principally,  curiously 
enough,  because  the  salaries  of  the  professors  were  insignificant! 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  583. 
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The  mention  of  the  insignificant  salaries  of  medical  pro- 
fessors is  a  warning  to  pass  from  the  past  to  the  present.  A 
few  moments,  however,  may  be  spent  on  the  transitional  period. 
Influenced  by  the  glaring  abuses  at  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote,  Adam  Smith  thought  ihat  degrees  should  be  abolished 
altogether:  he  compares  them  to  statutes  of  apprenticeship, 
and  condemns  them  on  the  same  grounds.  Apparently  he  con- 
sidered that  even  in  medicine  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  do 
away  with  any  compulsory  qualification.  If  degrees  were  re- 
tained he  seemed  to  think  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference where  the  student  obtained  his  knowledge,  and  that 
as  a  safeguard  the  professors  of  the  University  which  granted 
the  degrees  should  not  be  examiners.  As  regards  payment,  he 
supposed  that  if  a  subject  was  worth  teaching  and  Avell  taught 
— provided  it  was  placed  at  no  unfair  disadvantage  through 
the  bounty  given  to  other  subjects — the  fees  would  furnish  the 
teacher  with  a  just  reward.  In  short,  Adam  Smith  was  so 
much  impressed  by  the  evil  eflfects  of  monopoly  in  University 
education  that  he  would  apparently  have  substituted  the  ut- 
most freedom  of  competition. 

To  a  large  extent  the  vast  improvement  during  the 
present  century  in  the  Universities,  both  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  of  the  Continent,  has  been  effected  by  the  adoption 
of  these  principles  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith.  Speaking  gene- 
rally the  Universities,  instead  of  remaining  sanctuaries  for  ex- 
ploded systems,  have  opened  their  portals  to  all  kinds  of  new 
learning,  and  have  apphed  new  methods  to  old  studies  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  been  almost  revolutionised.  The 
natural  sciences,  for  example,  have  entered  the  front  rank, 
and  classical  learning  has  been  revivified  by  archseology  and 
comparative  philology.  Sinecures  have  been  abolished,  or  at 
any  rate  greatly  restricted ;  old  endowments  have  been  turned 
from  obstruction  to  construction,  and  the  artificial  restrictions 
imposed  by  religious  tests  have  vanished.  If  the  movement  of 
progress  must  be  described  in  a  phrase  it  can  only  be  called  a 
movement  from  monopoly  to  competition — from  antiquated 
regulation  to  natural  liberty.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  these 
changes,  viewed  as  a  whole,  have  been  decidedly  beneficial, 
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for,  not  to  mention  other  proofs,  the  Universities  which  were 
formerly  confined  to  a  class,  have  become  more  and  more  na- 
tional, and  have  given  rise,  as  is  always  the  case  with  strong, 
flourishing  institutions,  to  the  sincere  flattery  of  imitation. 
There  may  be  drawbacks  and  dangers — as  I  shall  notice  pre- 
sently— but,  on  the  whole,  the  progress  has  been  real  and 
admirable. 

By  some  perversity  of  circumstances,  Scotland  has  failed  to 
respond  to  this  general  advance,  and  the  main  reason  is  pro- 
bably that  the  Scottish  system  was  relatively  the  least  in  need 
of  any  drastic  reform.  The  statiouary  state,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  change  on  all  sides,  had  become  impossible,  and  at 
length  the  '  visitation  '  has  come,  and  the  field  is  open  to  every 
suggestion  of  reform  from  the  broadest  principle  to  the  smallest 
detail.  The  delay  in  passing  the  Universities  Bill,  Avhich  at 
the  time  was  borne  with  much  impatience,  has  had  one  very 
great  advantage,  for  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  recent  changes,  and  to  benefit  by  the  experiments  and 
experience  of  other  Universities. 

This  reflection  naturally  leads  to  a  statement  of  the 
main  burden  of  my  central  argument.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  the  Universities 
of  the  world  had  fallen  through  the  violation  of  broad 
economic  principles  resting  on  competition,  and  I  have  in- 
dicated that,  in  general  terms,  progress  has  consisted  mainly 
in  the  re-assertion  of  these  priuciples.  But  at  this  stage,  in- 
stead of  insisting  simply  that  all  we  in  Seotland  have  to  do  is  to 
break  down  monopoly  and  give  free  play  to  competition,  I  wish 
rather  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  unrestrained  liberty,  and  some  of 
the  advantages  which  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  regulation 
and  even  in  monopoly.  And  in  doing  this,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  am  trying  to  under-rate  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  the  benefits  of  natural  liberty,  of  the 
striving  of  individual  effort,  and  of  the  freedom  of  private  judg- 
ment. I  believe  most  firmly,  that  not  only  in  education  but 
in  industry,  in  government,  and  in  all  kinds  of  social  improve- 
ments, for  one  step  made  by  authority  a  thousand  have  been 
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made  by  liberty.  But  a  very  slight  acqnaiutance  with  the 
writings  of  theorists  or  with  the  facts  of  history,  shows  that 
natural  liberty  or  freedom  of  competition  is  not  so  simple  as  at 
first  sight  appears ;  and  economists  have  recognised  that,  in 
certain  cases,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  regulation  and 
not  of  laisser  faire,  I  will  take  some  of  these  exceptions 
most  generally  admitted,  and  indicate  their  bearing  on  some 
of  the  popular  proposals  for  University  reform. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  the  keenest  supporter  of  liberty,  both 
on  moral  and  economic  grounds,  begins  his  list  of  excep- 
tions to  laisser  faire  with  the  case  in  which  the  con- 
sumer of  the  commodity  cannot  be  considered  the  best 
judge,  or  even  a  competent  judge.  '  He  is  generally,' 
ivlill  says,  '  the  best  judge  (although  this  is  not  true  uni- 
versally) of  the  material  objects  produced  for  his  use.  .  . 
.  .  .  But  there  are  other  things  of  the  worth  of  which  the 
demand  of  the  market  is  by  no  means  a  test,  things  of  which 
the  utility  does  not  consist  in  ministering  to  inclinations  nor  in 
serving  the  daily  uses  of  life,  and  the  want  of  which  is  least 
felt  when  the  need  is  greatest.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  those 
things  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to  raise  the  character 
of  human  beings.  The  uncultured  cannot  be  competent  judges 
of  cultivation.'  Mill's  practical  conclusion — in  which,  as  so 
often  is  the  case,  he  simply  follows  Adam  Smith — is  that  a 
government  would  do  well  to  provide  the  people  with  compul- 
sory elementary  education. 

The  same  principle  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Universities.  Take  the  case  of  the  Arts  de- 
gree. Can  it  be  maintained  that  a  boy  fresh  from  school 
is  a  competent  judge  of  the  course  of  instruction  which 
he  should  pursue  as  the  best  preparation  indirectly  for  his 
professional  career,  or  even  for  general  culture  ?  Is  a  lad 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  fit  to  choose  out  of  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  options  ?  If  he  is  left  to  himself,  will  he  exer- 
cise his  choice  in  a  reasonable  Avay?  If  the  answer  is  in  the 
negative  (and  surely  no  other  answer  is  possible),  the  case  for 
a  certain  amount  of  regulation  is  at  once  established.  A  cer- 
tain   latitude  in  choice  may  be  admitted,  according  to  the 
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bent  of  the  student's  miud — mathematical  or  huguistic, 
scientific  or  philosophical — especially  in  the  later  period  of 
study,  and  no  one  wishes  to  retain  unaltered  the  rigid  system 
at  present  in  force.  But  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  go  too  far 
iu  the  opposite  direction,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  experience. 
At  the  University  of  Cambridge,  after  passing  a  preliminary  and 
a  general  examination  in  certain  specified  subjects,  a  student 
may  complete  his  ordinary  degree  by  choosing  almost  any 
subject  as  a  special.  He  can  range  from  theology  to  botany, 
or  from  law  to  logic.  The  idea  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
was  good — they  wished  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  student, 
and  they  said :  Surely  out  of  twenty  or  forty  subjects  or  parts 
thereof  some  one  thiug  will  interest  you.  In  too  many  cases, 
however,  the  student  said  to  himself:  Of  these  twenty  or 
forty  things  some  one  must  be  the  easiest — art  is  long  and  life 
is  short— I  will  take  the  easiest.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
popularity  of  a  subject  has  often  varied  directly  according  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  examiners,  as  iu  the  notorious  case  of 
the  Botany  "  Special  '  some  years  ago. 

Even  on  economic  principles  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin 
specialisation  too  early — it  is  a  bad  economy  of  time 
and  strength  in  the  long  run.  The  first  requisite  is  to  train 
the  general  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  wider  the  grasp  of 
principles,  and  the  greater  the  familiarity  with  scientific 
methods  generally,  so  much  the  stronger  later  on  will  be  its 
power  of  speciahsation.  We  must  remember  also  that  with 
the  great  majority  of  students,  specialisation  even  in  the  future 
can  only  refer  to  some  kind  of  professional  work — strict  spe- 
cialisation limited  to  a  jjarticular  line  of  research  must  always 
be  confined  to  a  few.  The  whole  argument  may  be  put  in  the 
concrete  by  saying  that  a  man  will  be  a  better  lawyer  or  a 
better  doctor  if,  in  addition  to  his  purely  professional  studies,  he 
has  gone  through  a  well-chosen  course  in  the  arts  faculty, 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  not  begun  to  specialise  too  early. 

Closely  connected  with  the  free  choice  of  subjects  is  the  free 
choice  of  teachers.  Supposing  that  a  certain  line  of  study  has 
been  laid  down,  and  a  certain  standard  fixed,  does  it  matter  in 
what    place    or   in    what   manner   the   requisite    learning   is 
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acquired  ;^  In  other  words,  shall  atteudauce  on  certain  classes 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  degree  examination,  or  shall 
extra-mural  competition  be  allowed  to  any  extent  ? 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  extra-mural  competition  in  the 
medical  school  of  Edinburgh  has  been  beneficial.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
competition  is  strictly  regulated.  The  teacher  must  be  re- 
cognised as  qualified  by  the  University  Court,  and  the  number 
of  lectures  and  the  fees  paid  must  be  the  same  as  in  the 
University.  Accordingly,  if  extra-mural  teaching  is  to  be 
allowed  in  Arts,  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  success  achieved  in 
Medicine,  it  must  be  under  sunilar  conditions.  Unless  this  is 
done  the  Scottish  University  system — I  take  Edinburgh  as  the 
example — would  be  completely  revolutionised.  The  Univer- 
sit}'-  would  become  like  that  of  London  a  purely  examining 
body. 

Everyone  will  allow  that  the  University  of  London  satisfied 
in  the  past,  and  still  satisfies  to  some  extent  a  great  educa- 
tional want.  So  long  as  other  Universities  imposed  religious 
tests,  a  purely  secular  University  was  obviously  needed.  And 
apart  from  this  reason,  which  happily  is  no  longer  valid,  it  will 
always  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  re- 
cognising the  efforts  of  private  study,  especially  on  the  part 
of  teachers.  But  it  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  those  who 
think  most  highly  of  the  University  of  London,  that  it  should 
be  regarded  as  an  exception  for  exceptional  cases  rather  than 
as  a  general  model.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  a  strong 
movement  is  being  made  in  favour  of  erecting  a  great  teaching 
University  in  London  on  the  lines  of  the  older  Universities.  It 
is  worth  noting  also  that  the  University  of  Victoria,  the  new 
University  for  the  North  of  England,  makes  attendance  on 
specified  classes  in  particular  colleges  a  necessary  qualification 
for  its  degrees. 

A  most  instructive  case  of  the  danger  of  unlimited  unre- 
stricted competition  in  teaching  was  afforded,  at  any  rate,  until 
quite  recently,  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Not  only 
were  there  numerous  professors  in  the  University,  but  every 
college  had  its  own  staff  of  lecturers  and  tutors,  and  yet  the 
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great  mass  of  the  real  teaching  was  carried  on  simply  by  private 
tutors.  There  was  thus  on  the  one  side  a  great  waste  of 
teaching  power,  and  on  the  other  the  evils  which  naturally 
arise  from  unrestricted  competition,  especially  cramming  simply 
to  pass  examinations.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in 
recent  years  the  aim  of  reformers  at  Cambridge  has  been  to 
substitute  organisation.  Accordingly  the  professoriate  has  been 
strengthened,  inter-collegiate  lectures.  University  lectureships 
and  readerships  have  been  established,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  reading  of  students  in  small  groups  in  the  colleges  has 
to  some  extent  replaced  the  system  of  private  teaching.  Thus 
on  all  sides  it  seems  to  be  recognised  that  unrestricted  compe- 
tition with  the  simple  object  of  passing  an  examination  is  not 
so  beneficial  as  regulated  study. 

But  as  regards  the  Scottish  Universities — and  Edinburgh 
may  be  taken  as  the  example — there  are  other  considerations 
of  a  purely  economic  character  which  must  be  kept  in  view. 
The  resources  of  the  University,  including  of  course,  the  means 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  teaching  staff,  are  largely 
derived  from  fees.  The  institution  of  options  within  the 
University  will  naturally  to  some  extent  lessen  the  revenues  of 
the  older  chairs,  and  the  adoption  of  extra-mural  competition 
would  still  further  diminish  their  revenues.  Now  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  if  in  the  Arts  faculty  one  of  the  results  of  the  reforms 
in  the  curiculum  is  to  make  a  more  equal  distribution  of  fees, 
there  will  be  a  very  narrow  margin  wherewithal  to  entice  the 
best  men  to  enter  the  professoriate.  Some  people  write  and 
talk  as  if  the  honour  attached  to  the  office  ought  to  be  its  own 
reward.  But  precisely  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  all 
the  professions — the  Church,  the  Army,  and  the  Government 
services  for  example.  Now  without  denying  for  a  moment 
the  famous  statement  of  Adam  Smith,  that  honour  forms  a 
great  part  of  the  reward  of  all  honourable  professions,  still 
the  same  authority  may  be  quoted  for  the  fact  that  the  best 
paid  professions  will  ceteris  paribus  attract  the  best  men.  Adam 
Smith  gives  a  very  remarkable  example.  In  France,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  the  benefices  of  the  Church  were  much 
moi-e  valuable  than  the  chairs  in  the  Universities.    Accordingly 
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the  Church  drained  the  Universities  of  the  best  men ;  the  best 
proof  being  that  whilst  the  Church  had  produced  very 
many  distinguished  men  of  letters  and  science,  the  Universi- 
ties had,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Voltaire,  who  was 
not  strongly  biased  in  favour  of  churchmen,  produced 
only  one  whose  works  were  worth  reading — and  he  was 
a  Jesuit.  Adam  Smith  found  in  many  other  countries  the 
same  cause  of  inferiority  in  the  Universities — namely,  the 
superior  attractiveness  financially  of  other  professions,  especi- 
ally the  Church.  And  it  is  obvious  that  unless  sufiicient 
emolument  is  attached  to  a  chair,  the  chair  is  confined  to  inferior 
men,  or  to  men  of  wealth.  That  is  to  say,  just  at  the  very 
point  in  the  system  where  the  utmost  freedom  of  competition 
is  desirable,  namely,  when  the  professoriate  comes  in  contact 
with  other  professions,  this  fiction  of  honour  being  its  own 
reward  would  destroy  effective  competition  altogether.  The 
example  of  other  Universities  seems  to  indicate  that  the  object 
of  reformers  should  be  not  so  much  to  increase  competition 
without  as  to  improve  the  organization  within,  as,  for  instance, 
by  a  better  division  of  labour  between  professors  and  assistants, 
and  by  the  institution  of  subordinate  University  lectureships. 

Even  if  extra-mural  competition  in  Arts  is  not  allowed,  the 
institution  of  a  number  of  optional  subjects  is  liable  to  cer- 
tain dangers.  I  have  already  noticed  how  much  the  choice  of 
special  subjects  at  Cambridge  was,  and  is  still,  no  doubt, 
governed  by  the  comparative  easiness  of  the  examinations. 
But  if  in  a  University  the  student  must  attend  a  qualifying 
course  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  lectures,  this  kind  of  danger  is 
increased.  That  is  to  say,  a  subject  may  be  chosen  simply 
because  it  is  the  most  pleasant  approach  to  a  degree,  and  not 
really  for  its  educational  or  professional  value  to  the  student. 
And  in  common  fairness  it  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  this 
danger  may  very  readily  be  aggravated  by  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  action  of  the  teachers  concerned.  I  have  already 
quoted  at  length  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  stimulus 
given  by  self-interest  even  in  the  most  honourable  professions. 
Applying  this  principle  he  maintains  that  the  teaching  is  likely 
to  be  most  zealous  and  effective  if,  at  any  rate,  some  consider- 
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able  part  of  the  emolument  depends  upon  the  honoraries  or 
fees  of  the  pupils.  As  the  point  is  of  some  delicacy,  I  again 
avail  myself  of  the  shelter  of  a  quotation  from  this  most 
eminent  of  Scottish  professors.  '  In  other  Universities,'  he 
writes,  '  the  teacher  is  prohibited  from  receiving  any  honorary 
or  fee  from  his  pupils,  and  his  salary  constitutes  the  whole  of 
the  revenue  which  he  derives  from  his  ofBce.  His  interest  is, 
in  this  case,  set  as  directly  in  opposition  to  his  duty  as  it  is 
possible  to  put  it.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  live  as 
much  at  ease  as  he  can,  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  whether  he  does  or  does  not  perform  some 
most  laborious  duty,  it  is  certainly  his  interest,  at  least  as  in- 
terest is  vulgarly  understood,  either  to  neglect  it  altogether, 
or,  if  he  is  subject  to  some  authority  which  will  not  suffer  him 
to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as  careless  and  slovenly  a  manner 
as  that  authority  will  permit.'  To  complete  the  argument, 
Adam  Smith  considers  the  alternatives  of  this  controlling 
authority  consisting  of  a  corporation  composed  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  or  on  the  other  hand  of  some  purely  external 
authority,  and  he  gives  striking  historical  examples  of  the  in- 
eflSciency  of  both  methods  of  control. 

If,  theu,  the  force  of  this  reasoning  is  admitted,  under  the  con- 
templated system  of  options  a  considerable  part  of  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  teacher  ought  to  consist  of  fees.  But  in  this  case  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  teacher,  '  at  least  as  interest  is  vulgarly 
understood,'  to  sacrifice  everything  to  mere  popularity.  Even 
apart  from  pecuniary  interest,  it  is  obviously  more  pleasant  to 
have  a  large  class  than  a  small  one,  and  to  receive  applause 
rather  than  merely  enforce  discipline.  It  would  be  mere  affecta- 
tion, with  the  experience  of  the  past  before  us,  to  assert  that  we 
ought  to  build  up  the  new  system  with  the  dominant  idea  that 
self-interest,  '  as  vulgarly  understood,'  will  have  no  influence 
over  either  students  or  teachers.  Other  motives,  no  doubt,  will 
always  be  present,  and  exercise  a  powerful  sway — the  love  of 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  the  strict  sense  of  duty,  and  above  all 
the  esprit  de  corps  which  animates  every  association  of  men. 
But  in  education,  whether  in  the  active  or  the  passive  sense, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  and  even  drudgery,  and 
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economic  or  vulgar  self-interest  will  often  have  its  uses — and 
also,  alas!  its  abuses.  Accordingly,  if  a  wider  system  of  options 
is  introduced  it  must  be  carefully  regulated.  The  choice  of 
subjects  and  the  mode  of  teaching  must  not  be  subordinated 
entirely  to  '  self-interest  as  it  is  vulgarly  understood.'  The 
regulation  from  the  educational  point  of  view  of  the  choice 
of  subjects  for  the  Arts  degree  seems  to  have  been  well 
attained  in  the  scheme  which  has  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  both  of  the  Senate  and  the  Court  of  the 
Uuiversity  of  Edinburgh.  Certain  subjects  have  been 
considered  as  fundamental  compared  with  others,  and  so 
far  the  range  of  choice  is  restricted  to  three  out  of  five. 
As  regards  the  rest,  although  greater  freedom  of  choice  is 
allowed,  it  must  still  be  under  certain  conditions.  These  con- 
ditions ensure  both  breadth  and  depth  of  study — breadth 
through  making  it  obligatory  to  take  at  least  one  subject  in 
the  great  departments — linguistic,  philosophical,  and  scientific  ; 
and  depth,  through  compelling  the  student  to  take  at  least 
three  allied  or  kindred  subjects.  It  has  been  left,  however, 
entirely  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Commission  to  devise  the  regu- 
lations necessarj^  to  prevent  abuses  of  a  purely  financial  char- 
acter. The  Senatus  not  unnaturally  would  not  venture  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  such  delicacy. 

There  are  other  points  of  great  difficulty  in  connection  with 
the  economic  aspects  of  University  Reform  which  will  demand 
very  careful  consideration,  but  which  I  can  only  notice  very 
briefly.  The  University,  as  the  very  name  imphes,  is  one  body  ; 
but  it  is  composed  of  faculties  with  very  different  objects.  In 
the  main  each  of  these  faculties  has  in  view  training  for  pro- 
fessional fife.  The  prevailing  tendency  is  rather  to  emphasise 
than  to  under-rate  this  view  of  Uuiversity  education,  and  other 
professions  besides  law,  divinity,  and  medicine,  are  putting  for- 
ward very  just  claims  for  treatment  in  a  reformed  Uuiversity. 
The  question  then  arises,  how  far  shall  fees  earned  in  one 
department  be  devoted  to  general  university  purposes.  It  is 
plain  that,  even  having  regard  to  the  principles  so  much 
insisted  on  by  Adam  Smith,  the  fees  at  present  accruing  to 
certain    chairs   are   more   than   sufficient   to  attract  the  best 
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teachers,  and  are  more  than  a  merely  fan-  reward  for  the 
labour  involved.  It  is  also  plain  that  it  is  not  merely  the  merit 
of  the  individual  teacher  which  attracts  these  great  numbers 
of  students,  but  it  is  also  the  general  reputation  of  the  Univer- 
sity, resting  largely  on  the  labours  of  the  honoured  dead. 

This  excess  of  income  is  partly  analogous  to  the  rent  due  to 
exceptional  situation,  and  partly  analogous  to  the  price  exacted 
by  a  monopolist.  On  either  view  the  University  as  a  whole 
seems  to  have  an  equitable  claim  to  this  '  unearned  increment ;' 
but  looking  at  the  question  economically,  it  seems  altogether 
inexpedient  to  use  the  revenue  earned  by  one  subject  for 
something  totally  different  :  to  take  an  extreme  case,  for 
example,  to  use  half  the  fees  of  some  medical  chair  to  endow 
a  new  chair  of  (say)  journalism  or  modern  history.  If  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  regarded  as  mainly  professional,  then  every  pro- 
fession ought  to  be  mainly  self-supporting.  The  surplus  income 
earned  from  medicine  might  be  expended  on  additional  medical 
teaching,  or  on  those  sciences  which  are  most  closely  connected 
with  it.  The  University  as  such  may  no  doubt  justly  exact  an 
equivalent  for  the  use  of  its  buildings,  and  to  adopt  commercial 
language,  for  the  good-will  of  its  business ;  but  it  would  act  pru- 
dently in  expending  this  sum  principally  on  the  department  iu 
which  it  is  earned. 

It  is  only  an  application  of  the  same  principle  nega- 
tively to  insist  that  money  derived  from  the  public  purse 
should  be  mainly  devoted  not  to  professional  but  to  public 
purposes.  Adam  Smith,  with  all  his  law  of  liberty,  allowed 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  promote  those  objects  which 
would  not  be  realised  at  all,  or  at  best  but  partially,  if  left  to  in- 
dividual enterprise.  Such,  for  example,  are  those  branches  of 
science  and  learning  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  u  ever 
attract  large  audiences — or  in  which  payment  by  results  in  any 
form  is  impossible.  On  this  view  it  is  to  subjects  of  this  kind  that 
public  or  private  endowments  and  any  surplus  earned  by  the 
University  as  a  body  should  be  apphed.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  fear  that  the  supply  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers 
will  prove  unequal  to  the  demand  either  iu  quantity  or  quality. 
Accordingly  there  is  no  ground  for  public  or  private  assistance 
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in  ediicatiDg  men  for  these  professions  any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  various  kinds  of  business.  I  have  mentioned  private 
endowments  in  this  connection  because  it  has  been  generally 
admitted  by  economists  that  private  endowments  ought  to  be 
subject  not  only  to  certain  strict  rules,  but  should  be  liable  to 
revision  according  to  any  change  in  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  convenient  to  resume  the  main 
positions  of  the  argument.  At  the  end  of  last  century  the 
Universities  of  the  world  had  become  singularly  inefficient — 
sometimes  even  hopelessly  corrupt — through  the  violation  of 
the  principles  of  national  hberty  and  competition,  and  the  foster- 
ing of  monopolies  by  means  of  old  foundations  and  endowments. 
Progress  subsequently  has  mainly  been  effected  by  the  re-asser- 
tion of  these  economic  principles.  Accordingly,  the  presumption 
is,  that  in  Scotland  also,  speakmg  generally,  what  is  required  is 
less  monopoly  and  greater  freedom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  as  re- 
cent experience  shows,  there  is  some  danger  of  going  too  far 
in  the  opposite  direction,  for  in  education  as  in  other  matters 
competition  unrestrained  and  unregulated  is  Hable  to  abuses, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  students  and  of  teachers.  If  I 
have  seemed  to  dwell  more  upon  this  side  of  the  question,  it  is 
simply  because  at  the  present  juncture,  owing  to  a  natural  re- 
action, the  tendency  is  rather  to  overlook  both  the  merits  of 
the  old  system  and  the  dangers  of  the  new. 

J.  S.  NiCHOLSOX. 


Art.  v.— the  SPREAD  OF  GAELIC  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Being  the  Fifth   Ehind  Lecture. 

IN  this  lecture  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  extremely  difficult 
question  of  the  origin  and  history  of  Goidelic  speech 
in  the  north  of  this  island.  Are  we  to  regard  it  wholly  and 
entirely  as  a  language  introduced  from  Ireland,  or  are  we  to  treat 
it  as  of  older  standing  in  the  North  1  In  order  to  answer  this,  let 
us  recall  the  view  put  forward  as  to  the  origin  of  Goidelic  speech 
such  as  it  is  found  in  Ireland  itself.     It  was  described  as  an 
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Aryan  language  of  the  Q  group  influenced  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  an  Aryan  language  of  the  P  group,  and  influenced 
also  by  contact  with  a  non-Aryan  tongue.  It  was  further  con- 
jectured that  the  conquest  of  Erinn  by  the  Celts  began  with  that 
of  ancient  Meath  ;  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  account  briefly 
suggested  of  the  genesis  of  Irish  Goidelic,  it  is  enough  to 
postulate  the  conditions  implied  once  for  all  in  Meath  and  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Britain,  somewhere  between  the  Solway 
Firth  and  the  Severn  Sea.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  postulate 
the  same  conditions  alono;  the  whole  frontier  land  of  Brythonic 
conquest.  For  example,  it  does  not  follow  that  wherever  the 
Brythons  made  conquests  in  Britain,  exactly  the  same  regions 
must  have  been  previously  in  the  possession  of  Goidels  :  suppose, 
for  example,  as  we  have  already  done,  that  the  Brythons  extended 
their  invasion  to  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  we  should  be  under  no 
necessity  to  assume  the  Goidels  to  have  preceded  them  there  ; 
nor  can  I  find  any  reason  in  fact  to  believe  that  the  Brythons  at 
first  had  intercourse  in  Fortrenn  or  anywhere  north  of  the  Forth 
with  any  other  people  than  the  native  Picts.  If,  as  is  probable,  an 
amalgamation  between  the  ruling  Brythons  and  the  subject  Picts 
of  Fortrenn  took  place,  the  result  would  be  a  language  consisting 
of  Brythonic  influenced  by  Pictish  or  else  Pictish  influenced  by 
Brythonic:  which  of  the  two  it  would  prove  to  be,  would  depend 
on  the  relative  forces  of  civilization  as  well  as  on  the  force  of  arms 
of  the  races  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  not  left 
altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  what  did  happen  there  in  this  re- 
spect :  the  resultant  speech  was  Brythonic,  but  if  we  may  judge 
of  it  by  the  few  specimens  left,  it  differed,  as  in  Bgeda's  Pean-fahel, 
more  from  the  other  Brythonic  dialects  than  they  differ  from  one 
another :  that  difference  is  therefore  probably  to  be  in  great  part 
ascribed  to  Pictish  influence  ;  but  with  the  fall  of  the  Fortrenn 
dynasty,  and  the  rise  of  that  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin  and  his 
Goidelic  supporters,  that  kind  of  Brythonic  speech  perished, 
leaving  us  now  without  an  adequate  idea,  what  a  Brythonic 
language  in  Pictish  mouths  would  be  exactly  like. 

Let  us  take  another  point  of  view  :  the  Brythons,  coming  from 
the  Continent  later  than  the  Goidels,  stood  nearer  to  Continental 
culture  whatever  it  was,  so  that  they  may  be  presumed  to  have 
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been  better  armed,  and  therefore  able  to  push  their  conquest  of 
Britain  further,  as  against  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  than  their 
forerunners  of  the  Goidelic  branch  had  succeeded  in  doing.  So 
far  then  we  seem  to  have  no  warrant  for  supposing  Goidelic  to  have 
been  of  ancient  standing  in  the  North  ;  and  as  for  any  direct 
proof  of  its  existence  there  in  the  time  of  Agricola  or  of  Ptolemy, 
there  is  absolutely  none  that  I  know.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  show,  if  possible,  how  and  when  Goidelic  speech  was  brought 
into  Scotland.  This  is  in  part  comparatively  easy,  as  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Dalriad  Scots  was  an  event  of  history.  Now  the 
territory  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  in  Britain  was  called  not  only 
Airer  Dalriatai  ('  the  Border  belonging  to  the  Dalriads '),  and 
Oirer  Alban  ('  the  Border  of  Britain  '),  but  also  Airer  Gaethel,  a 
name  of  which  there  were  various  abbreviated  forms,  one  of 
which  has  yielded  the  modern  Argyle  :  it  means  the  Goidels' 
Border,  that  is  to  say,  the  border  or  fringe  belonging  to  the 
Goidels  :  it  has  been  rendered  into  Latin  by  Margo  Scottorum, 
or  the  March  of  the  Goidels,  meaning  in  this  instance  the 
Goidelic  settlers  from  Dalriada  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland  ;  and 
it  implies  not  only  the  introduction  of  Goidelic  speech  from  the 
sister  island,  but  also  that  the  region  beyond  the  border  occupied 
by  the  immigrants  was  inhabited  by  a  people  who  were  not 
Goidels,  a  people  characterized  by  the  use  of  a  language  other 
than  Goidelic :  this  was  doubtless  the  Pictish  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

The  settlement  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  in  Argyle  brought  them 
in  time  into  collision  with  the  ruling  Picts  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  as 
already  hinted  in  another  lecture,  that  the  trouble  arising  in  con- 
sequence was  one  of  the  reasons  why  St.  Columba  visited  the 
Pictish  king  Brude,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness.  He  is 
said  to  have  baptized  Brude  and  converted  his  people  to  the 
Christian  faith.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  he  laid  the  way  open  for 
the  missionaries  of  his  church  to  extend  their  labours  to  the 
northern  Picts,  to  whom  they  became  teachers.  Among  the 
things  which  the  Columban  clergy  taught  the  Picts  was  doubtless 
their  own  Goidelic  language.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Dalriad  settlers  propagated  the  same  in  the  west,  the  data  are  very 
precarious ;  but  we  read  that  they  spread  themselves  far  beyond 
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Cantyre,  and  that  Brude  had  to  drive  them  back  into  Cantyre. 
However,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  took  possession  later  of 
most  of  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Loch  Broom  or  thereabouts.  This 
may  have  been  merely  an  expansion  of  their  influence  rather 
than  anything  like  a  conquest  by  force  of  arms.  At  any  rate 
the  later  history  of  Alban  teaches  us  that  Airer  Gaethel  or  Argyle 
was  divided  into,  or  considered  to  consist  of,  two  parts,  namely,  the 
Argyle,  belonging  to  Scotia  or  the  kingdom  of  Scone,  and  this 
would  be  the  more  southern  portion  of  Argyle,  corresponding  more 
or  less  to  the  present  county  of  that  name  ;  the  other  was  the 
Argyle  belonging  to  Moravia  or  Moray  :  this  w^ould  be  the 
northern  strip  reaching  to  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Broom.  Here 
we  have  indications  how  all  the  western  coast  became  Goidelic, 
and  how  the  influence  of  Goidelic  speech  may  have  spread  into 
Moray  and  the  heart  of  the  Pictish  country  of  the  North. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Norsemen  probably  helped  the  later  spread  of 
Goidelic  from  Man  to  Shetland,  for  though  they  seem  to  have 
always  retained  their  own  Norse,  the  chief  language  of  their 
thralls  on  the  west  coast  appears  to  have  been  Goidelic,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  Norse  master  disappears,  Goidelic  has  the  ground  to 
itself.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  their  thralls  consisted,  possibly  to  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
of  men  carried  away  from  Ireland. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Columba  at  Brude's  Court  near  the 
Ness,  where  the  capital  of  the  Highlands  may  be  said  to  have 
been,  even  as  it  is  still.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  difficulty 
of  speech  between  the  saint  and  the  king  or  his  nobles  ;  but  we 
do  hear  a  little  later  of  Columba  preaching  by  interpreter  to  a 
peasant  and  his  family  somewhere,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pictish  king's  headquarters.  Similarly, 
when  Columba  happened  to  be  staying  in  the  island  of  Skye, 
two  young  men  come  by  sea  bringing  their  father  in  a  dying 
state  to  the  saint,  who  preaches  to  the  dying  man  by  interpreter, 
and  baptizes  him.  He  was  a  pagan  and  the  chief,  as  he  is  called, 
of  the  Geona  CoJiors,  which  I  have  associated  in  another  lecture 
with  Cruithne's  eponymous  son  Ce.  St.  Columba's  convert 
was  probably  a  Pict  of  the  same  race  as  Brude  himself,  and  the 
representative  of  the  power  of  that  race  on  the  mainland  over 
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against  Skye.  Neither  there  nor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inver- 
ness is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  any  Celtic  tongue  prevalent 
at  that  time,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Scots  had  introduced  their 
Goidelic,  which  was  the  saint's  own  language. 

The  Dalriad  Scots  had  come  over  to  Britain  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  under  Fergus  Mor  mac  Erca,  btit  the  chief 
organiser  of  their  state  was  his  great-grandson,  Aidan  son   of 
Gabran,  who  was  helped  to  the  kingship  in  no  small  degree  by 
Columba,  who  saw  in  him  the    making  of    a  strenuous    leader. 
Let  us  take  the  scanty  references  to  Aidan  in  the  Irish  Chronicles, 
in    order.       In    574,    he   is  made    king    of  the   Dalriad   Scots  ; 
in  579  and  580,  we  read  of  engagements  of  Aidan's  in  Orkney, 
whither    he    would   seem    to    have    undertaken    an    expedition. 
In  581,  Baedan  mac  Cairill  died,  wdio  was  king  of  the  Ulidians  or 
Irish  Picts,  and  wielded  so  much  power  that  he  is  referred  to  in 
Irish  literature  as  deriving  tribute  from  Munster,  Connaught, 
Skye,  and  Man ;  he  is  also  represented  as  receiving  the  hostages 
of  Aidan  at  Ros  na  Rig  in  Semne,  which   is   now   called  Island 
Magee,   near  Larne   in   Antrim.     He   also   had  troops   over  in 
this   country   engaged   in   opposing    the   Angles  in   Manann,   a 
district    wdiich    we    cannot    better    define    than    by    a    vague 
reference    to    the    positions    of    Sla?/«annan    or    the    Hills    of 
Manann,   and   Clackma«?m?i,   so   called   from   the  sacred   Stone 
of    Manann,   now  more   commonly   associated    with   the    Bruce. 
Perhaps  we  are  to  understand  chiefly  by  the  Plain  of  Manann 
the    land    skirting     the     Forth,    especially    between     Stirling 
and   the    Pentland    Hills  ;    but    whatever  it  exactly   comprised, 
Baedan  is  said  to  have  cleared  it  of  the  Angles,  and  to  have  re- 
tained possession  of  it  until  his  death.     Brythons,  Dalriad  Scots, 
and  Ulidian  Picts,  at  various  times   combined  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Angles,  and  to  contest  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
finest  sites  for  a  city  in  the  whole  world,  that  of  this  great  historic 
Edinburgh  of  yours.      The   combination  appears  to  have  been 
joined   by   Aidan   during  the   lifetime   of  Baedan   mac  Cairill. 
Aidan  had  here  probably  some  claim  based,  as  one  may  suppose, 
on  the  fact  of  a  settlement  of  Dalriad  Scots  somewhere  in  these 
parts,  as  there  probably  was  also  of   Ulidian    Cruithni  or  Picts 
from  Ireland.     In  582,  one  reads   of  Aidan   fighting  a  battle  in 
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Manann,  in  which  he  was  victorious,  but  hardly  anything 
else  is  known.  In  590,  one  reads  also  of  a  battle  of  Leithrig, 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  with  what  result  or  even 
against  what  foe,  one  is  not  told.  Then  we  come  to  the  battle  of 
Circinn  in  596,  in  which  Aidan  is  said  to  have  prevailed,  but  at 
the  expense  of  losing  four  of  his  sons  :  this  was  the  war  of  the 
Miati,  as  Adamnan  calls  it.  Soon  after  this,  Aidan's  patron  and 
friend,  Coluraba,  died;  and  we  pause  next  with  the  year  603, 
under  which  a  great  war  with  the  Angles  is  mentioned,  in  which 
Aidan,  assisted  by  Maeluma,  son  of  Baedan  mac  Cairill,  at  the 
head  of  the  Ulidian  Picts,  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
zEthelfrith  and  his  Angles  :  according  to  Bgeda,  it  was  fought  at 
a  place  called  Degsastan.  Lastly,  Aidan  died  in  the  year  606, 
when  he  was  74  years  of  age,  and  when  he  had  been  king  for  38 
years.  I  have  incidentally  mentioned  Baedan,  who  was  not  king 
of  Ulster  in  the  wider  sense,  but  of  the  Ulidians,  the  True 
Ultonians  or  the  non-Celtic  peoples  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  Now 
the  story  of  the  power  he  enjoyed  is  hardly  intelligible  except 
on  the  supposition,  that  he  was  the  head  of  some  sort  of  federa- 
tion of  a  group  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  happened  to  be 
still  more  or  less  independent. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  Aidan,  and  such  are  the  glimpses  it 
gives  of  the  great  activity,  in  his  days,  of  the  Dalriad  Scots,  and 
to  a  less  degree  of  their  neighbours  and  kinsmen  the  Ulidian 
Picts  or  Cruithni.  Not  only  had  both  of  them  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood  probably  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  the  Dalriad 
Scots,  so  far  from  contenting  themselves  with  their  other  terri- 
tories, made  expeditions  by  sea  as  far  as  the  Orkneys.  Their 
object  in  these  expeditions  is  not  very  clear,  but  they  were  pro- 
bably in  search  of  new  settlements,  or  defending  settlements 
already  made  by  their  kinsmen.  This  renders  it  not  incredible 
that  the  war  of  the  Miati,  in  which  Aidan  fought  the  battle  of 
Circinn,  took  place,  if  not  in  the  district  called  Circinn,  and 
comprising  Angus  and  the  Mearns,  at  any  rate  somewhere  in 
the  Cisgrampian  district  beyond  the  Forth.  The  site  of  that 
battle  is  very  important,  as  it  affords  a  sort  of  indication  where  to 
look  for  a  settlement  of  the  Scots  beyond  the  Forth.  That 
settlement  should  prove,  wherever  it  was,  a  focus  from  which 
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Goidelic  speech  was  propagated  among  the  Picts  east  and  south 
of  the  Grampians  ;  for  the  Dalriad  Scots  brought  with  them  as 
their  language,  the  Goidelic  which  became  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 

Here,    as  elsewhere  not   unfrequently   in  the  history   of  this 
country,  we  have  to  reason  backwards  from  ascertained  facts  to  a 
state  of  things  anterior  to  them,  and  less  adequately  recorded,  if 
at  all.      We  set  out  from  the  history  of  the  Kenneth  mac  Alpiii 
dynasty  and  their  central  dominion  on  the  Tay  :  from  them  and 
that  district  Gaelic  was  propagated   during   the   whole  period  of 
their  rule.     Before  the    triumph  of  Kenneth,  the  unsuccessful 
supporters  of  the  claim  of  his  race  to  rule  belonged  to  the  same 
region  so  far  back  as  we  can  trace  them.     This  brings  us  to  the 
time  of  Aidan,  who  seemingly  found  Scots  already  settled  there, 
or  else  founded  a  settlement  of  Scots  there  by  direct  interference, 
involving  presumably  his  fighting  the  battle  of  Circiim.     This  is 
countenanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Scottic  dynasty  of  Kenneth 
traced  its  pedigree  back  to  Aidan.    Thus  the  Tripartite  life  of  St. 
Patrick  makes  the  saint  address  Fergus  Mor  in  the  following 
words : — ''  Though    thy    brother    has    not    much    regard    for 
thee    to-day,   it  is  thou    who    shalt    be    king:   from    thee    shall 
be   the  kino-s  in  this   land  and  in   Fortrenn  for  ever,'  to  which 
is   added  the  remark,    '  and    this    was    fulfilled   in    Aidan,    son 
of  Gabran,   who  took   Alban   by   force.'     Similarly,  a    tract  on 
the  Picts,    written,   according     to    Dr.   Skene,  before  the   year 
1373,    refers    to    the    Scots    as     belonging    to    the    tribes    of 
Thrace,   which     probably    meant    the    story    connecting    Scotti 
with    Scythia,    and    speaks    of    their  clearing    for    themselves   a 
sword-land  among  the  Brythons.     This  is  explained  to  mean  the 
Plain   of  Fortrenn   first   and  the   Plain   of   Circinn   afterwards. 
Here  the  mention  of  the  Swordland  in  the  Plain  of  Circinn  re- 
fers to  the  quartering  by  the  Kenneth  dynasty   of   some   of  its 
representatives  in  the  Mearns,  and  from  a  passage  in  the  Pictish 
Chronicle  it  is  known  that  Fetteresso  or  Fodresach,  in  the  parish 
of  Fordun  in  the  Mearns,  was  in  the  Swordland  here  in  question. 
Putting  this  aside,  the  earlier  Swordland  of  the  Scots  was  among 
the  Brythons  and  in  Fortrenn  :  in  other  words,  it  was  acquired  at 
the  expense  of  the  Brythons  of  Fortrenn,  who  must  accordingly 
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be  supposed  to  have  also  ruled  or  claimed  to  rule  over  the  central 
region  of  the  Tay,  that  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  province  of 
Gowrie.  Here  was  Scone,  which  became  the  capital  of  the 
Scots,  and  at  Scone  was  preserved  the  Lia  Fail,  the  so-called 
Stone  of  Destiny :  it  was  the  palladium  of  the  Scot,  and  believed 
to  have  been  brought  from  Tara  in  Ireland.  Whether  tliis  was 
the  real  history  of  the  celebrated  stone  at  Scone,  now  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Coronation  Chair  at  Westminster,  or  not,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Scots,  when  they  settled  at  Scone,  did  bring 
their  palladium  with  them.  Tlie  question  of  the  credibility  of 
the  legend  in  its  entirety  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  but 
great  intei'est  attaches  to  it  as  an  indication,  whence  the  makers 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scone  were  supposed  to  have  come. 

The  recorded  settlement  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  in  force  in  Argyle 
in  tlie  fifth  century  was  probably  by  no  means  their  first  coming 
over  to  the  north  of  Britain,  and  we  may  have  to  place  the  be- 
ginning of  the  immigrations  of  the  Ulidian  Picts  somewhat  earlier 
still ;  altogether  this  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  uncer- 
tainty than  the  movements  of  the  Scots.  It  is,  howevei*,  to 
them  that  we  are  perhaps  to  refer  the  name  of  the  river  Earn 
and  that  of  Loch  Earn  and  Strath  Earn.  On  this  point  I  may 
mention  a  saint  Foelan  or  Faolan,  who  is  called  in  hagiological 
documents  Foelan  of  Hath  Erann,  that  is,  of  the  Fort  of  the 
Erna  or  the  Ivernians.  Now,  St.  Foelan  is  supposed  to  have 
left  his  name  to  the  parish  of  St.  Fillans,  at  the  east  end  of 
Loch  Earn,  and  the  church  of  Aberdour  in  Fife  is  dedicated 
to  him.  He  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century ;  and  besides  his  churches  in  North  Britain  he  had 
one  in  Leinster,  and  he  is  described  as  of  the  race  of  Aen- 
gus  Nadfraech,  king  of  Munster.  Now,  did  the  saint's  estab- 
lishment prove  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  his  name  not  only 
to  St.  Fillans  but  also  to  account  for  a  new  name  being  given 
to  the  loch,  the  river,  and  the  strath  ?  In  case  it  did,  it  would 
go  some  way  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Goidelic  speech 
into  that  neighbourhood,  as  Goidelic  is  likely  to  have  been  at  the 
time,  if  not  the  prevailing  language  of  Foelan's  people,  at  least 
their  fashionable  language.  The  more  probable  account,  how- 
evei*, is  that  Foelan  chose  the  district  of  the  Earn  for  the  scene 
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of  his  labours  as  already  containing  a  population  of  Ivernians 
from  Ireland.  It  was  a  long  way  from  Munster  to  Atliole,  but 
so  it  was  from  Emly,  for  instance,  with  which  the  name  of  Foe- 
lan's  teacher,  Ailbe,  is  associated,  and  Emly,  though  somewhat 
more  south  than  Tipperary  without  being  far  west  of  it,  happens 
to  be  specially  mentioned  as  a  place  which  owned  the  sway  of 
Baedan  mac  Cairill.  However,  we  are  by  no  means  obliged 
to  suppose  that  the  Erna  from  wliom  Rath  Erann  took 
its  name,  must  have  come  from  the  spot  where  that  name 
is  attested,  as  it  is  possible  that  it  was  borne  also  by  kindred 
tribes  in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland.  Lastly,  another  pupil  of 
Ailbe  was  Colman  of  Druim-Mor,  who  settled  in  one  of  the 
islets  in  the  Lake  of  Menteith,  called  Inis  Mocholmog,  now 
Inchmahome. 

In  this  connection  may  be  also  mentioned,  that  Irish  pedi- 
grees trace  back  to  the  seed  of  an  Eber,  son  of  Ir,  a  family 
which  they  call  the  Eoganacht  of  Mag  Gerginn  in  Alban  ;  that 
is  to  say,  those  descendants  of  a  great  ancestor  Eogan,  who  had 
found  their  home  in  the  Mearns.  There  were  in  Ireland  itself 
several  tribes  of  Eoganachts  or  descendants  of  a  mythic  Eogan, 
as  for  instance,  those  who  gave  their  name  to  Tir  Eogan,  '  the 
land  of  Eogan,'  now^  made  into  Tyrone,  as  the  English  name  of  a 
county  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Irish  pedigrees  also  trace 
Macbeth  back  to  ancestors  in  Ireland,  while  they  speak,  in 
quite  another  direction,  of  a  Claim  Conaill  Cirrmic  Echach  Baidhe 
as  the  Men  of  Fife,  which  means  that  a  certain  ruling  fiunily  or 
families  in  Fife  were  derived  from  a  well-known  ancestor  in  Ire- 
land. All  this  goes  to  show  that  adventurers  from  Ireland  found 
their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Pictish  country  and  sometimes 
settled  there.  They  possibly  brought  with  them  not  only  an  in- 
trepid spirit  but  also  a  skill  in  war  superior  to  that  which  had  as 
yet  been  acqnired  by  the  Picts  of  the  North.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  fact  of  the  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  Britain  is 
not  to  be  doubted:  it  is  to  be  seen  on  almost  every  page  of  Irish 
literature,  and  it  probably  means  intercourse  mainly  with  the 
Picts  of  Alban  both  on  the  west  coast  and  inland  as  far  as  the 
watershed  and  across  to  the  Moray  Firth,  not  with  the  Brythons 
of  Fortrenn,  the  conquerors  of  some  of  the  Picts  and  the  natural 
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enemies  of  the  whole  race.  The  primary  cause  of  the  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  Celtic  con- 
quests in  that  country,  especially  after  the  native  Ivernians, 
known  as  Ulidians  or  True  Ultonians,  had  been  driven  out  of 
Oriel  and  crowded  into  the  north-east  corner,  between  Loch 
Neagh  and  the  sea.  This  would  take  us  back  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  year  333  as  that  of 
the  conquests  of  Oriel  by  the  Three  Collas,  and  from  that  time 
the  emigration  of  adventurers  to  Britain  might  probably  be  ex- 
pected. That  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  this  surmise  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  Scotti  appear  by  name  in  the  history  of 
Roman  Britain  for  the  first  time  not  long  afterwards,  to  wit,  in  the 
year  360:  thus  we  learn  from  the  pages  of  Ammianus  that 
the  Scotti  joined  in  the  determined  attack  then  made  on  the 
Roman  Province  by  the  Picts,  a  name  under  which  we  are, 
as  early  as  the  year  306,  made  familiar  with  the  Caledonians 
and  other  peoples  of  the  North.  Once  this  career  of  plundering 
the  Roman  dominions  had  been  entered  upon  by  the  natives  of 
the  north  or  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  there  would  be  no  limit  to 
the  area  over  which  the  movement  might  be  recruited;  all  the 
North  of  Ireland  would  probably  come  under  the  influence  of  its 
attraction,  all  the  West  as  far  south  as  the  Shannon,  and  possi- 
bly a  good  deal  further. 

The  Picts  welcomed  their  kinsmen  from  Irelandin  their  attacks  on 
tlie  Province;  but  was  this  likely  to  be  the  only  kind  of  encourage- 
ment given  them  by  the  Picts  ?  Hardly.  The  Picts  had  a  long- 
standing feud  with  the  Brythons  of  Fortrenn,  whose  encroachments 
must  have  always  been  a  trouble  to  them.  The  Picts  still  held 
possession  of  certain  strong  positions  on  the  Tay  and  the  Almond. 
Accordingly  Saint  Columba,  who  had  visited  Brude  at  his  northern 
headquarters,  near  the  Moray  Firth,  can  be  traced  not  long 
after  on  the  Tay  with  Brude's  successor,  Gartnait.  The  latter's 
headquarters  are  supposed  to  have  been  at  Abernethy,  where  he 
was  the  restorer  or,  in  some  other  way,  the  benefactor  of  a  church 
dedicated  there  to  St.  Bridget  of  Kildare.  The  Saint  is  said  to 
have  taught  the  tribes  on  the  Tay,  and  to  have,  with  the  support 
of  the  king,  subdued  all  opposition  there,  whatever  that  may  have 
exactly    meant.      Now,    we    find    that    Columba,    who    is    not 
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mentioned  residing  as  teacher  at  the  court  of  King  Brude, 
seems  to  have  been  able  at  Gartnait's  to  pursue  his  work  systema- 
tically :  it  is  probable  that  on  the  Tay  he  found  a  population  even 
then,  with  whom  he  could  treat  in  his  own  Goidelic  tongue.  What 
the  Picts  of  the  North  seem  to  have  done  with  the  immi- 
grants from  Ireland  was  this :  they  settled  them  on  their  southern 
boundary  and  on  the  Tay,  where  they  were  always  in  danger  from 
the  Brythons. 

Thus  they  may  have  planted  them  at  an  early  date,  com- 
paratively speaking,  on  the  southern  side  of  Athole  and 
the  border-lands  of  Fortrenn,  including  the  district  near  and 
around  Loch  Earn.  Still  more  important  must  be  regarded  the 
settling  of  them  in  Gowrie  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Firth 
of  Tay,  which  drove  as  it  were  a  Goidelic  wedge  right  through 
the  centre  of  the  Cisgrampian  country.  The  land  thus  granted 
to  their  Goidelic  allies  by  the  Picts  was  probably  the  border  or 
marches  immediately  threatened  by  the  Men  of  Fortrenn,  who 
naturally  lost  no  opportunity  of  seizing  upon  it,  and  the  Miatic 
war,  in  which  Aidan  fought  the  battle  of  Circinn,  can  hardly 
have  been  unconnected  with  the  contest  going  on  between  the 
Brythons,  whose  old  name  was  that  of  Masatse  or  Miati,  and  the 
Picts  or  Caledonians  on  the  Tay.  Aidan  was  then  introducing 
Goidels  there  for  the  first  time,  or  else  he  was  coming  to  the  aid 
of  Goidels  already  settled  there.  Granting  either  alternative  to 
be  in  the  main  correct,  one  can  understand  how  the  Goidelic  lan- 
guage spread  over  Athole,  and  how  from  Gowrie  it  gained  ground 
in  the  course  of  time  on  both  sides  of  the  Tay.  My  theory  briefly 
stated  comes  to  this  :  the  Picts  allowed — perhaps  invited — their 
Goidelic  allies  to  settle  on  their  marches  to  help  them  against 
their  hereditary  foes  of  Fortrenn.  The  Goidels  or  Scots  did  so, 
but  in  due  time  they  contested — and  successfully  contested — the 
rule  of  their  Pictish  masters.  This  exactly  fits  in  with  the  tra- 
ditional account  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin's  victory :  the  Scots,  ac- 
cording to  that,  acquired  their  power  by  massacring  the  nobles  of 
the  Picts,  which  closely  resembles  the  Welsh  story  of  the  triumph 
of  Hengist  and  his  Jutes ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  two  legends 
seems  to  argue  a  similarity  in  the  facts  underlying  them.  But  to 
bring  evidence  such  as  would  directly  establish  the  correctness 
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of  this  view,  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  slenderness  of 
our  data.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  examine  it  in  the  light 
of  the  later  history  so  as  to  see  how  far  it  explains  the  facts  of 
that  history. 

Now,  if  the  Scots  were  placed  by  the  northern  Picts  on 
their  frontiers  to  act  against  the  Brythons,  it  is  but  natural 
to  expect  that,  as  they  became  firmly  established  on  the 
Tay,  far  away  from  the  Pictish  base  of  operations,  they  would 
tend  to  assert  their  independence  of  the  Picts  and  to  fight  for 
themselves.  Supposing  this  to  have  become  history,  one  might 
find  at  one  time  no  less  than  four  competitors  for  power  in  the 
Cisgrampian  area.  Thus  there  would  be  the  Brythons,  called 
successively  Mgeatge,  Verturiones  and  Men  of  Fortrenn  ;  there 
would  be  the  settlers  on  the  Tay  speaking  Goidelic  and  called  in 
Latin  Scotti,  whence  their  English  designation  of  Scots ;  there 
would  be  the  Picts  of  Circinn  or  Angus  and  the  Mearns,  repre- 
senting the  portion  of  the  ancient  Tsexali  who  dwelt  this  side  of 
the  Mounth,  in  the  enjoyment  possibly  of  the  assistance  of  their 
kinsmen  beyond  it;  and  lastly,  there  would  be  the  Northern  Picts, 
who  had  access  to  the  arena  by  way  of  Dunkeld  and  a  retreat 
northwards  open  to  them  when  worsted.  We  leave  Gartnait,  pre- 
sumably of  that  race,  in  this  district  of  the  Tay,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century :  we  have  then  to  skip  a  whole  century  and  more 
before  the  curtain  lifts  again  to  shew  us  a  Northern  Pict  still 
Muelding  power  in  the  Cisgrampian  region.  He  bore  the  name  of 
Nechtan,  called  Naitan  by  Basda,  who  records  his  conforming  in 
the  year  710,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  matter  of  observ- 
ing Easter.  The  Columban  clergy,  refusing,  however,  to  accept 
the  change,  were  at  length  forced  by  Nechtan  in  717  to  leave  his 
dominions,  whereupon  they  crossed  the  mountains  to  their  kinsmen 
the  Dalriad  Scots.  This  had  doubtless  the  effect  of  alienating 
the  whole  Columban  Church,  and  for  some  reason  or  other,  Nechtan 
left  his  throne  in  724  and  became  a  cleric.  The  next  king  was  a 
certain  Drust,  whose  supporters  were  not  at  peace  with  Nechtan's 
friends,  since  we  read  of  the  latter  capturing  and  binding  Drust's 
son,  Simal,  in  725,  which  led  Drust  to  retaliate  on  Nechtan.  In 
the  ensuing  year  a  third  competitor  for  power  appears  in  the  per- 
son of  Alpin,  son  of   Eochaid,  and  brother  to  another  Eochaid. 
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Tlie  brothers  Alpin  and  Eocliaid  were  Dalriad  Scots,  and  they 
hurst  into  activity  simultaneously  in  726,  when  Eochaid  becomes 
king  of  Dalriada  and  Alpin  proceeds  to  oust  Drust  from  power 
in  the  region  of  the  Tay,  which  he  succeeds  in  doing,  so  that  he 
becomes  king  there  himself,  that  is,  doubtless  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  king  of  the  Scots  on  the  Tay.  A  fourth  competitor  was 
watching  his  opportunity,  namely,  Ungust  or  Angus,  king  of  the 
Men  of  Fortrenn,  and  in  728  a  battle  is  fought  between  him  and 
Alpin  at  Moncrieff,  near  the  junction  of  the  Earn  and  the  Tay.  In 
this  battle  Alpin  was  defeated  and  lost  his  son,  while  Angus'  power 
was  increased.  Soon  afterwards  Alpin  sustained  a  still  more  crush- 
ing defeat  at  the  hands  of  Nechtan,  who  had  returned  to  secular 
life.  Alpin  fled,  leaving  his  men  and  his  territory  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Nechtan  as  the  result  of  this  battle,  fought  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  Scone.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
Irish  chronicler  is  recorded  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  Alpin, 
and  doubtless  the  latter's  men  were  the  Goidels  of  Gowrie  and 
Athole :  both  his  battles  were  fought  in  the  central  region  of  the 
Tay,  where  he  would  seem  to  have  commanded  his  chief  support. 
The  next  conflict  is  between  Angus  and  Nechtan  ;  the  latter  was, 
it  would  appear,  retreating,  for  the  battle  between  them  was 
fought  in  729,  near  a  lake  Lochdias,  supposed  to  be  Loch  Inch 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  river  Spey,  and  Nechtan  was  com- 
pletely routed,  losing  several  of  his  chief  men.  Angus  was  now 
called  king  of  the  Picts,  but  it  still  remained  for  him  to  defeat 
Drust,  which  he  did  at  a  place  called  Druimderg  Blathmig,  iden- 
tified with  the  headland  called  the  Eed  Head  of  Angus.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  principal  seat  of  Drust's  power 
was  Circinn,  or  the  region  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  that  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  modern  counties  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine. 

After  Alpin's  failure,  an  attempt  was  made  by  another  Scot, 
named  Talorgan  son  of  Congus,  but  he  was  defeated  and  driven 
over  the  mountains  to  seek  refuge  among  the  Dalriad  Scots,  like 
Alpin  before  him.  As  to  Alpin,  he  died  leader  of  the  same  Scots 
in  741,  after  their  political  existence  had  been  put  an  end  to  by 
Angus,  who  saw  in  them  a  serious  danger  to  his  rule  over  Alban. 
Angus  would  seem  to  have  also  been  resolved  to  keep  a  firm  hand 
on  Athole  :  at  any  rate  we  read  under  the  year  729  of  his  having 
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Talorgan,  son  of  Drostan,  king  of  Athole,  put  to  death.  But 
in  another  direction  \\q  find  him  founding  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Andrews,  as  if  desirous  of  conciliating  the  people  of  Fife.  Be 
that  as  it  ma}',  Angus  secured  for  the  Men  of  Fortrenn  a  power 
which  they  retained  without  much  interruption  till  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  ;  but  a  few  more  details  as  to  the  events  of  that 
long  interval  will  be  useful  as  completing  the  evidence  of  the 
close  connection  between  the  Dalriad  Scots  and  the  Scots  on  the 
Tay.  In  768  an  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the  power  of 
the  Dalriad  Scots  by  a  certain  Aed  Finn.  The  latter  waged  war 
against  Ciniod,  son  of  Wredech,  who  was  then  king  of  the  Picts ; 
but  Aed  was  defeated,  and  his  death  figures  under  the  year  778. 
The  next  thing  to  notice  is  the  occupation  of  the  throne  by 
Conall,  son  of  Taidg,  whose  name  Conall  is  decidedly  Goidelic. 
Conall  reigned  but  a  short  time,  being  ousted  by  Constantine, 
who  became  king  of  the  Picts.  Conall  fled  to  the  Dalriad  Scots, 
where  Constantine's  son  was  in  command,  and  Conall's  death  in 
Cantyre  is  recorded  under  the  year  807,  while  Constantine  con- 
tinued to  rule  over  the  Picts  till  his  death  in  820.  He  was 
followed  by  his  brother  Angus,  who  died  in  834,  when  Drest,  son 
of  Constantine,  is  mentioned  as  king,  but  this  was  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  the  Pictish  succession  ;  so  one  reads  of  another  king 
besides  Drest,  namely  Talorgan  son  of  Wthoil,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged probably  by  the  northern  Picts.  This  was  an  opportunity 
for  another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Scottic  dynasty  to  urge 
their  claim  by  force  of  arms,  which  was  in  fact  done  by  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Alpin,  king  of  Scots.  In  the  war  which 
ensued,  Alpin  was  at  first  successful,  but  a  second  battle  in 
the  same  year  was  disastrous  to  him.  Dr.  Skene  finds  that 
tradition  points  to  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  as  the  scene  of  this 
Alpiu's  attempt,  and  mentions  Pitalpin,  now  Pitelpie,  near 
Dundee,  as  the  locality  where  he  was  defeated,  and  he  calls 
attention  to  a  Kathalpin  or  Alpiu's  Fort,  now  Iiathel[)ie,  near  St. 
Andrews,  as  a  possible  indication  that  Fife  was  the  province  in 
which  he  established  himself  after  his  success  at  the  beginning  of 
the  contest.  If  that  be  so,  it  seems  to  shew  that  the  interests  of 
the  Scottic  dynasty  had  been  making  progress  there  since  the 
time    when    Angus    had    thought   it   expedient  to  establish  the 
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bishopric  of  St.  Andrews.  It  probably  means  also  that  the 
language  of  the  Scots,  namely  Goidelic,  had  been  gaining  ground. 
It  had  doubtless  been  rapidly  becoming  dominant  in  Gowrie  and 
Athole,  and  its  spread  in  Fife  may  have  been  helped  by  settlements 
of  Goidels  there ;  for  the  time  from  which  the  Clann  Conaill 
Cirr  dated  in  Fife  is  not  known,  so  that  we  may  provisionally 
reckon  them,  for  instance,  among  the  factors  in  the  propagation 
of  Goidelic  speech  beyond  the  Forth.  The  reign  of  Drest  and 
Talorgan  brings  the  story  down  to  the  year  836  ;  then  follows 
Uven,  that  is  doubtless  Oivein,  son  of  the  Ungust  or  Angus  who 
had  died  king  of  the  Picts  in  834  ;  and,  as  Owein's  accession  was 
not  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Pictish  succession,  the  northern 
Picts  had  probably  another  king.  Years  before  Owein  became 
kincr  of  the  Picts,  he  was  ruler  of  Dalriada;  it  was  there  also  he 
seems  to  have  died,  namely,  in  an  attempt  to  repel  the  Danes. 
The  latter  were  followed — more  correctly  speaking,  perhaps, 
assisted — by  Kenneth,  son  of  that  Alpin  the  Scot  who  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  834.  Kenneth  accordingly  got  possession 
first  of  Dalriada  and  a  few  years  afterwards  of  the  kingdom  of 
Alban  :  the  year  of  his  triumph  is  regarded  as  844. 

From  the  advent  to  power  of  Kenneth  mac  Alpin  and  a 
Goidelic  dynasty,  the  spread  of  their  language  must  have  pro- 
ceeded at  a  rapid  rate  during  their  two  centuries  of  more 
or  less  continuous  rule  ;  and  what  traces  there  may  be  discovered 
in  Scotch  place-names  of  the  supercession  of  Bry  thonic  and  Pictish 
speech  by  the  Gaelic  of  Kenneth's  adherents,  is  a  question  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  the  philologists  and  antiquaries  of 
Scotland.  I  will,  however,  not  dwell  on  it  here,  as  it  is 
enough  for  my  purpose  that  in  most  of  the  country  from 
the  southernmost  point  of  Galloway  to  the  Tay,  and  a  certain 
distance  beyond  that  river's  main  stream,  the  Anglian  speech, 
which  you  call  Broad  Scotch,  superseded  a  Goidelic  language, 
not  a  Brythonic  one,  at  any  rate  to  any  considerable  extent.  So 
far,  then,  as  this  is  concerned,  one  expects  a  certain  amount  of 
uniformity  in  the  Scotch  dialects,  and  one  actually  finds  it,  until 
one  proceeds  to  leave  the  watershed  of  the  Tay  on  the  way 
towards  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  difference  of  dialect  can  escape 
nobody.  This,  I  take  it,  represents  an  ancient  state  of  things :  here 
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the  language  superseded  by  English  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
was  not  Gaelic,  but  the  Pictish  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Tfuxali ;  or,  at  any  rate,  Pictish  had  been  prevalent  there  much 
more  recently,  and  left  far  fresher  features  of  its  habits  of  pro- 
nunciation surviving  than  in  the  other  districts  where  English 
made  conquests.  The  corner  of  the  country  represented  by  the 
earldoms  of  Buchan  and  Mar  figure  comparatively  little  in  the 
early  history  of  Alban.  So  Aberdeenshire  may  well  have  been 
one  of  the  last  districts  in  which  the  Pictish  language  survived, 
and  next  to  it  the  country  this  side  of  the  Mounth  adjoining 
Aberdeenshire,  and  reaching  south  as  far  perhaps  as  Dundee  and 
the  Firth  of  Tay.  Let  us,  then,  consider  the  Aberdeenshire  dialect 
for  a  moment :  can  anything  Pictish  be  fixed  upon  in  that  dialect  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  can  ;  and  I  would  begin  with  a 
question  which  passed  my  understanding  when  I  first  heard  an 
Aberdeenshire  farmer  hailing  a  neighbour  with  the  words : 
Foo's  a'  ?a''  ve  ?  This,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  would  be  in  English, 
How  is  all  with  you  ?  And  owing  to  forgetting  that  far  is 
'where 'in  Aberdeenshire,  I  completely  missed  the  point  of  a 
pithy  after  dinner  speech  in  which  the  speaker  triumphantly 
said,  Tak  area'  Aberdeen  art  ticaV  mile  rooti  an^  far  are  ye? 
But  my  purpose  of  comparison  would  be  still  better  answered  by 
instancing  the  stock  question,  Fa  fuppit  the  fite  fulpie?  in  which 
we  have  /  no  less  than  four  times  for  the  wh  of  the  equivalent 
English,  '  Who  whipped  the  white  whelpie  *? '  But  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  do  I  fix  on  that  /  as  Pictish  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is 
known  from  other  sources  that  the  non-Aryan  aborigines  of  these 
islands  treated  the  nearly  related  consonants  to  and  v  differently 
from  the  Celts,  when  they  made  Dovinia  into  Duibhni,  and  Ever 
into  Ebher  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  the  ^■novava  of  Ptolemy 
into  a  form  yielding  the  name  Daven  in  Loch  Daren.  I  am  here 
tempted  also  to  introduce  a  Galloway  name,  though  there  are 
several  leasons  for  laying  no  stress  on  it:  when  English  finally 
conquered  that  district,  the  language  which  it  superseded  was  not 
Pictish  but  Goidelic  ;  but  if  you  will  recall  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Picts  of  Galloway,  you  will  remember  that  they  were  for  a 
long  time  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Angles  of  Northumbria,  who 
not  only  formed  the  secular  rulers  there,  but  also  had  a  succession 
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of  bishops  at  Whithorn,  the  old  Church  of  St.  Ninian,  better 
known  to  ecclesiastical  historians  as  Candida  Casa.  There,  then, 
the  English  of  the  ruling  Angles  came  probably  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  Pictish  of  the  subject  race,  and  what  was  the 
linguistic  result  ?  I  cannot  answer  that  question  in  full,  but  only 
just  enough  for  my  present  purpose  ;  to  wit,  the  English  name 
Whithorn  became  Futern,  as  the  name  figures  in  Irish  literature. 
That  form  may  possibly  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  the  result  of 
a  Goidelic  modification  as  of  a  Pictish  habit  of  pronunciation 
which  made  English  ich  into  /,  whether  Pictish  happened  to  be 
the  vernacular  on  the  Solway  or  near  the  Mounth.  The  same 
dialect  is  even  more  sharply  distinguished  by  its  thin  vowels,*  as 
for  instance  when  in  Aberdeenshire  do  and  moo)i  become  dee  and 
min.  This  likewise  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  long  extinct  Pictish :  at  any  rate  Goidelic  phonology  has  no 
explanation  to  offer  of  any  kind. 

Finallv,  enouo-h  and  more  than  enough  has  been  said  in  this 
lecture  to  convince  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  the  early  spread 
of  Goidelic  speech  in  the  Cisgrampian  area  of  ancient  Alban  : 
the  kernel  of  this  difficulty  may  be  put  into  the  question,  When 
was  the  first  Goidelic-speaking  community  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tay?  I  have  attempted  to  answer  it,  but  in  a  very  lame 
fashion,  by  referring  it  vaguely  back  to  the  time  of  Aidan  the 
Dalriad  Scot  and  his  Miatic  War.  Supplement  this  by  the  pro- 
bable fact  that  the  clergy  of  the  Columban  Church  also  formed 
propagators  of  the  Goidelic  speech  of  the  Scots,  and  under  the 
conditions  I  have  suggested,  perhaps  I  may  be  admitted  to  have 
done  the  best  I  could ;  but  it  will  occur  to  some  that  these  con- 

*  For  calling  my  attention  to  this  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Murray,  and  on 
turning  to  his  book  on  '  the  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland' 
(London,  1873),  I  find  that  his  conclusions  and  mine  as  to  the  dialect  be- 
yond the  Tay,  supplement  one  another  in  a  striking  manner  ;  his  map 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  my  theorj^  while  the  latter  finds  in  Pictish  the 
defining  cause,  which  Dr.  Murray's  data  did  not  suggest.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  western  boundary  may  be  represented  thus  :  from  the  junction  of 
the  counties  of  Perth  and  Forfar  on  the  Firth  of  Tay  draw  a  line  to  the 
east  of  Glamis,  to  the  west  of  Forfar  and  on  to  Clova,  whence  it  should 
join  the  Highland  Boundary  and  approximately  follow  it  to  the  Moray 
Fii'th  near  Nairn, 
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ditions  have  never  before  been  laid  down,  and  that  the  difficultv, 
therefore,  which  I  have  been  trying  to  solve,  has  never  before  been 
discussed.  That  is  true,  and  one  would  search  in  vain  for  anv 
treatment  of  it  in  books  on  the  history  of  Scotland.  This  is 
because  their  authors  assume  that  the  Picts  spoke  a  Celtic 
language,  that  they  were  in  fact  Aryans.  If  writers  holding 
that  view  differ  among  themselves,  it  is  simply  on  the  question 
whether  the  Picts  were  Goidelic  or  Brythonic,  whether  they  were 
more  like  the  Irish  or  the  Welsh.  But  just  as  the  Basque  lan- 
guage is  crammed  full  of  words  borrowed  from  the  surrounding 
dialects  of  Romance,  so  doubtless  Pictish  in  its  last  stages  was 
full  of  Celtic  loan-words.  Nevertheless  it  is  by  means  of  those 
loan-words  that  historians  usually  try  to  settle  the  Pictish  question. 
How  futile  this  must  be,  can  be  shown  from  the  case  of  a  language 
whose  vocabulary  is  homogeneous  as  compared  with  Basque  :  I 
allude  to  Welsh,  which  however  contains  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  words  borrowed  from  Latin ;  but  when  it  was  tried  to 
prove  that  Welsh  was  an  Aryan  language,  the  first  attempt  was 
based,  I  believe,  almost  entirely  on  words  which  were  found,  on 
examination,  to  have  been  drawn  from  Latin.  Here  the  attempted 
proof  was  no  proof,  though  the  conclusion  was  true  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Pictish  not  only  is  the  attempted  proof  worthless,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  conclusion  drawn  by  means  of  it  is  wrong.  The 
Picts,  whatever  they  were,  were  no  Celts,  and  in  the  next  lecture 
I  hope  to  return  to  them  as  a  race,  w^hich,  however  brave  and 
liardy,  cannot  be  called  Aryan. 

John  Rhys. 


T 


Art.  YL— the  SPANISH  INQUISITION. 

HE  Spanish  or  Modern  Inquisition  has  long  been  a  byeword 
_L  among  us  for  intolerance,  cruelty  and  tyranny  ;  and  such 
words  as  '  inquisitorial '  have  passed  into  our  language  with 
an  uncommonly  bad  meaning.  Yet  the  amount  of  information 
upon  the  subject  possessed  by  even  the  "well-informed  is 
markedly  small.     Not  many  Englishmen,  probably,  could  ex- 
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plain  offhand  the  reason  why  those  convicted  by  the  tribunal 
were  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  :  fewer  still,  the  law  by 
which  its  decisions  were  governed :  and  fewer  again,  the 
source,  older  than  Christianity  itself,  from  which  the  court 
took  its  name  and  form.  A  general  notion  that  the  Inquisitors 
were  a  set  of  monks  who  used  to  go  about  torturing  and  burn- 
ing English  Protestants,  seems  to  represent  the  summit  to 
which  popular  knowledge  has  attained. 

The  reason  of  this  ignorance  is  not  very  far  to  seek.  The 
Inquisitors  so  loved  to  surround  all  their  proceedings  with  the 
darkest  mystery  that  the  history  of  the  tribunal  is  written  only 
in  its  archives.  And  until  Llorente,  the  secretary  of  the 
Inquisition  at  the  time  of  its  suppression  by  Napoleon,  made 
public  a  fairly  exhaustive  summary  of  these,  there  existed 
hardly  any  accessible  materials  from  which  any  accurate 
sketch  could  be  drawn.  The  narratives  of  a  few  escaped 
prisoners,  published  in  violation  of  their  oath  of  secrecy, 
formed  the  only  information  as  to  its  working  which  had,  till 
then,  been  given  to  the  outer  world. 

Many  causes,  too,  went  to  prevent  Llorente's  Historia 
Critica  de  la  Inquisicion  from  being  received  as  a  revelation. 
The  book  was  avowedly  written  in  the  interest  of  King 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  afrancesados ;  and  some  very 
obvious  errors  in  judgment  that  it  contained,  coupled  with  the 
author's  quite  inexplicable  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  the 
archives  on  which  it  rested,  caused  it  to  be  entirely  re- 
jected by  its  Catholic  critics.  Later  researches,  however, 
have  shown  the  main  facts  narrated  by  Llorente  to  be 
perfectly  true,  and  such  writers  as  Prescott  and  Buckle  have 
borne  ungrudging  witness  to  his  honesty.  Yet  the  clumsiness 
of  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  book  have  prevented  it 
from  obtaining  anything  like  popularity,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  many  English  readers  have  more  than  a  secondhand 
knowledge  of  its  contents. 

Hence  it  has  come  about  that  the  history  of  the  Inquisition 
has  been  considered  by  recent  writers  from  three  widely  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  x\ccording  to  the  first,  both  in  time  and 
popularity,  the  Inquisition  was  invented  by  the  Popes  for  the 
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aggrandisement  of  the  Papal  power  alone,  and  its  procedure 
was  framed  by  the  Roman  priesthood  from  sheer  love  of  cruelty 
and  bloodshed.  The  best  example  of  this,  which  we  may 
call  the  ultra-Protestant  view,  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Rule,  (the 
late  head  of  the  Wesleyan  body  in  England)  which  forms,  by 
the  way,  the  only  complete  history  of  the  Inquisition  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  second  or  ultra-Cathohc  view  has  the  support  of  the 
learned  Von  Hefele  and  his  translator  Canon  Dalton,  together 
with  that  of  all  the  Spanish  writers  from  Balmez  and  Carnicero 
down  to  Don  Orti  y  Lara.  In  the  eyes  of  these  gentlemen, 
the  tribunal  was  a  singularly  mild  and  gentle  one,  only  anxious 
to  save  souls,  and  the  blessed  means  of  freeing  Spain  from 
those  civil  wars  and  insurrections  which  invariably  followed 
the  advent  of  Protestantism  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  third  view  is  that  put  forward  by  the  Protestant  his- 
torians Von  Ranke,  Heinrich  Leo,  Havemann,  and  Dr.  Dyer, 
to  whom  may  be  added  the  Catholics  De  Maistre  and  Lenor- 
mant.  It  must  be  mentioned  in  fairness  that  it  is  also  adopted 
'  in  the  alternative '  by  Von  Hefele.  This  theory  is  that  the 
Inquisition  was  a  purely  royal  and  not  a  Papal  tribunal,  for  the 
excesses  of  which  the  Popes  cannot  consequently  be  held 
responsible. 

Now,  of  these  three  theories  we  may  at  once  dismiss  the 
two  first  from  consideration,  for  they  are  in  no  way  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was 
the  exclusive  work  of  the  Papacy,  or  that  its  officials  were 
actuated  solely,  or  even  mainly,  by  the  desire  of  shedding 
blood.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  true  that  the  Spanish 
Inquisitors  were  particularly  gentle  in  their  methods,  or 
that  Spain,  under  their  rule,  was  any  more  free  from  the 
curse  of  civil  war  than  other  European  countries.  There 
remains  the  theory  of  the  historians ;  but,  however  loath  I  may 
be  to  differ  from  writers  of  such  great  authority,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  agree  with  it  wholly  and  without  qualification.  In  the 
following  pages  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  while  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  was  not  more  markedly  cruel  in  its  pro- 
cedure than  other  contemporary  tribunals,  it  was  yet  founded 
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in  injustice   of  the  most  sordid  kind,  which  the  Papacy  was 
wilHng  euough  to  sanction  for  its  own  ends.* 

When  Ferdinand  was  crowned  with  Isabella  in  1474,  he  can 
hardly  have  dreamed  that  his  grandson  and  immediate  suc- 
cessor would  rule  over  the  most  powerful  state  in  Europe. 
The  position  of  the  Crown  in  Castile  was  well-nigh  desperate. 
The  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada,  still  strong  from  its  alliances 
with  the  African  powers,  was  a  lasting  menace ;  a  great  part 
of  the  Castihan  nobility,  backed  by  both  Portugal  and  France, 
were  in  arms  for  a  pretender  ;  and  the  weak  government  of 
Henry  the  Impotent  had  left  even  the  well  affected  part  of  the 
people  without  much  respect  for  the  law  or  royal  authority. 
And,  worse  than  all, the  new  sovereigns  were  without  that  power 
of  the  purse  which  so  often  enabled  a  Henry  YII.  of  England 
and  a  Louis  XI.  of  France  to  dispense  in  some  sort  with  the 
power  of  the  sword.  The  net  revenue  of  the  Crown  was  less 
than  that  of  the  smallest  of  the  Military  Orders,  and  the 
collection  of  the  supplies  voted  by  the  Cortes  was  only 
accomphshed  with  great  difficulty.  Never  since  the  time 
of  Alexander  had  a  king  set  to  work  to  construct  a  great 
and  enduring  empire  with  such  scanty  resources.  Yet  the 
spirit  of  the  age  was  on  the  side  of  Ferdinand.  The  time 
had  passed  when  feudal  vassals  could  successfully  rebel 
against  their  sovereigns  ;  and  the  measures  of  the  king  showed 
no  signs  of  faltering  or  weakness.  The  king  of  Portugal  and 
his  allies  were  conquered  in  the  field ;  the  revival  of  the  Santa 
Hermandad  gave  the  Crown  a  gendarmerie  capable  of  making 
the  law  respected :  and  the  union,  begun  in  147G,  of  the  three 
great  orders  of  Santiago,  Alcantara,  and  Calatrava  with  the 
kingly  office,  provided  Ferdinand  at  once  with  a  force  for  the 
reduction  of  Granada  and  with  the  means  of  rewarding  his 
own  followers.     But  the  greatest  difficulty  remained  unsolved. 

*  To  save  constant  references,  T  may  say  that  all  the  facts  set  out  in  the 
sketch  that  follows  (unless  otherwise  specially  mentioned)  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Dunham  (History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  London,  1832), 
Prescott  (Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  London,  1845,  and  Philip  II.,  London, 
1859),  Llorente  (Hist.  Grit,  de  VInqtds.,  Paris,  1817),  and  Dr.  Dyer  (Hist, 
of  Modern  Europe,  London,  1877). 
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How  was  the  royal  revenue  to  be  immediately  increased  with- 
out alienating  the  aiFection  of  those  citizens  who  formed  the 
only  class  then  liable  to  taxation  ? 

Had  Ferdinand  found  an  answer  to  this  question  that  was 
in  any  way  agreeable  with  justice,  Ave  should  all  revere  his 
memory  as  that  of  one  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  crafty  of  monarchs.  But  unfortunately  justice  to  his 
subjects  was  one  of  the  last  ideas  to  enter  into  the  head  of  a 
king  of  that  time.  Confiscation  or  robbery  under  forms  of  law 
was  the  remedy  to  which  feudal  sovereigns  had  always  looked 
in  times  of  pecuniary  pressure,  and  to  confiscation  Ferdinand 
accordingly  turned. 

Having  thus  determined,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  of  his  subjects  it  would  be  at  once  most  popular  and 
most  profitable  to  despoil.  Under  the  tolerant  rule  of  the 
Moorish  princes  the  Jews  of  Spain  had  made  for  themselves  a 
position  to  which  their  co-religionists  among  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  North  looked  with  vain  longing.  Their  skill  in 
learning,  in  finance,  and  in  medicine  had  passed  into  a  proverb, 
and  it  is  still  apparently  thought  an  honour  for  an  English 
Jew  to  claim  descent  from  the  Sephardim  or  Jews  of  the 
Peninsula.  And  thanks,  partly  to  their  aptitude  for  commerce, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  remained  at  peace  while  their 
Christian  brethren  were  wasting  their  energies  in  public  or 
private  war,  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  nearly  all  the  rea- 
lised wealth  of  Spain  into  their  own  hands.  The  chronicles  of 
the  time  are  full  of  complaints  as  to  the  confusion  that  this 
caused,  and  it  was  indeed  openly  recognised  in  legislation. 
Thus  the  Fuero  of  Cuen^a  provides  that  all  contract  between 
a  Jew  and  a  Christian  should  be  valid,  '  except  the  contract  of 
usury,  because  the  Jews  always  exact  the  return  of  double  the 
money  they  advance,  whether  for  a  long  or  a  short  time.'  And 
the  Cortes  of  Burgos  in  1315  asks  that  the  Jews  should  only 
receive  by  way  of  usury  about  33  per  cent.,  and  that  the  debts 
due  to  them  by  Christians  should  be  reduced  by  one-third. 
And  in  the  Cortes  of  Valladohd  in  1385  a  complaint  was  made 
that  the  hereditary  governors  of  the  seigneurial  towns  were 
in  the  habit  of  imprisoning  the  citizens  and  ill-treating  them 
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until  they  agreed  to  become  sureties  for  money  borrowed  from 
the  Jews — a  way  of  raising  revenue  which  seems  to  combine 
all  the  inconveniences  that  have  ever  been  urged  against  '  in- 
direct '  taxation. 

It  is  curious  that  a  great  number  of  the  nation  which  has 
been  distinguished  above  all  others  for  steadfastness  in  religion, 
should,  by  a  pretended  apostasy,  have  given  Ferdinand  a 
pretext  for  attacking  this  mass  of  wealth  :  yet  such  was 
actually  the  case.  Some  seventy  years  before  his  accession, 
the  Christians,  maddened  by  the  extortions  of  their  creditors, 
had  risen  against  them  with  such  fury  that  5000  Jews  are  said 
to  have  been  massacred  by  the  mob  in  one  year.  Terrified 
by  this  and  by  some  other  riots  that  had  occurred  earlier,  the 
Jews  sought  baptism  in  crowds,  nearly  a  million  souls  (accord- 
ing to  some  authors)  in  this  way  changing  their  creed.  But 
such  conversions  were  in  nearly  all  instances  only  feigned,  and 
the  New  Christians  (as  they  were  henceforth  called)  began  to 
marry  into  noble  but  impoverished  Spanish  families,  and  to 
secretly  propagate  there  the  faith  which  they  had  only 
formally  renounced.  But  by  this  the  New  Christians  had 
brought  themselves  within  the  royal  power.  The  laws  of 
Spain  (whatever  some  writers  may  say  to  the  contrary)  were 
always  terribly  severe  against  apostates  from  the  Christian 
faith,*  and  in  some  parts  of  Aragon  there  yet  lingered  the 
tribunal  which  Innocent  III.  had  set  up  for  the  suppression  of 
those  Manichean  heretics  whom  we  call  the  Albigenses.  All 
impenitent  or  relapsed  heretics  that  were  brought  before  this 
court,  were  burnt  alive,  their  goods  being  equally  divided 
between  the  king  of  the  country,  the  Papal  Chamber,  and  the 
tribunal  itself.  A  modification  of  this  system  Ferdinand 
determined  to  introduce  into  Castile,  and  in  November,  1478, 
a  Bull  was  obtained  from  Sixtus  IV.  by  which  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  authorised  to  appoint  two  or  three  Archbishops 
or  other  high  ecclesiastics  as  inquisitors  '  to  seek  out  heretics, 
apostates,  and  fautors  of  heresy  in  all  the  kingdoms  and  lord- 


*  Orti  y  Lara.     La  Inqulsicion,  Madrid,  1877,  pp.  24,  899,  where  the 
extracts  from  the  different  codes  and  laws  are  well  brought  together. 
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ships '  of  the  two  monarchs.  The  Inquisitors  were  to  be  of 
not  less  than  forty  years  of  age,  masters  or  bachelors  of 
theology,  and  doctors  or  hcentiates  of  Canon  Law,  and  were 
to  judge  those  brouglit  before  theni  '  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs.'  These  last  words  Ferdinand  seems  to  have 
interpreted  as  meaning  the  \ocb\  fueros  and  the  Siete  Partidas, 
then,  as  now,  the  common  law  of  Castile.  The  heretic,  by  the 
latter  code,  was  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  his  goods  confiscated 
to  the  king. 

At  the  outset,  the  formation  of  the  court  received  a  check 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Deeply  religious  as  Isabella  was, 
her  tender  heart  did  not  allow  her  to  join  in  the  persecution 
even  of  those  whom  she  doubtless  considered  the  most  guilty 
of  her  subjects,  without  a  last  effort  for  their  reclamation  ;  and 
for  two  years  the  installation  of  the  tribunal  was  suspended, 
while  attempts  were  made  to  confirm  the  Jewish  neophytes  in 
their  new  creed.  But  these  attempts,  which  Llorente  hints 
were  not  made  in  good  faith,  utterly  failed,  and  by  the  end  of 
1480  the  Queen's  resistance  was  overcome.  In  September  of 
that  year,  one  of  the  Inquisitors  of  Aragon  (to  which  kingdom 
Ferdinand  had  succeeded  the  year  before),  and  another  Domi- 
nican were  appointed  the  first  Inquisitors  of  Castile,  with  a 
secular  Abb6  (a  doctor  of  Canon  Law  and  a  member  of  the 
Queen's  Council)  and  one  of  Isabella's  chaplains  as  their  Asses- 
sor and  Procurator-Fiscal  respectively.  At  first  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  royal  mandate  was 
meant  to  extend  beyond  the  towns  and  villages  belonging  to 
the  Queen  in  person,  a  misconception  which  immediately  caused 
a  highly  significant  emigration  of  the  New  Christians  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent 
in  royal  edicts  to  the  civil  authorities  to  be  active  in  aiding  the 
tribunal,  and  in  legislation  by  the  Cortes  of  Toledo  against  such 
Jews  as  had  not  gone  through  even  the  form  of  conversion ; 
but  with  the  year  1481  the  Inquisitors  began  their  work.  Their 
first  proclamation,  dated  the  2nd  of  January,  called  upon  the 
Marquess  of  Cadiz  (the  celebrated  Ponce  de  Leon)  and  the 
other  nobles  in  whose  territories  the  new  Christians  had  taken 
refuge,  to  sequestrate  the  goods  and  deliver  the  persons  of  the 
XVII.  23 
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immigrants  to  the  Inquisition  of  Seville,  the  Inquisitors  consid- 
ering that  escape  from  their  jurisdiction  was  in  itself  sufficient 
proof  of  a  leaning  towards  apostacy.  It  also  stated  that  refusal 
to  comply  with  this  request  would  cause  the  refusing  party  to 
be  a  considered  a  fautor  of  heresy,  and  therefore  liable  to  the 
greater  excommunication  and  the  loss  of  his  estates.  The 
nobles  replied  by  sending  in  such  crowds  of  prisoners  that  the 
Inquisitors  were  compelled  by  lack  of  room  to  remove  from 
the  Convent  of  St.  Paul  at  Seville,  where  they  had  first  sat,  to 
the  fortress  of  Triana. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  new  judges  were  not  likely  to  err 
on  the  side  of  lenity.  Four  days  after  the  first  proclamation 
six  persons  were  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  and  burnt  as 
impenitent ;  in  March  seventeen  more  underwent  the  same 
fate;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  298  in  all  had  been  hurried 
to  the  flames.  The  presence  of  three  priests  among  the  num- 
ber showed  that  the  Judaizers  had  found  converts  in  the  most 
unexpected  places,  while  the  other  victims  were  for  the  most 
part  people  of  wealth  and  position  'whose  goods,'  as  Llorente 
remarks  '  became  the  prey  of  the  fisc'  The  campaign  which 
Ferdinand  had  just  opened  against  the  Moors,  and  which  was 
destined  to  bring  to  a  glorious  end  the  800  years'  crusade,  was 
in  no  danger  of  languishing  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  Pope  was  not  backward  in  asserting  his  claim  to  a  pre- 
dominant part  in  these  proceedings.  As  soon  as  the  arrests 
began,  many  of  the  New  Christians  fled  to  Rome,  where  they 
implored  the  help  of  the  Holy  See.  Sixtus,  glad  no  doubt  of 
the  pretext  for  interference,  received  them  graciously,  and  in 
January  1482,  despatched  a  brief  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
In  this,  the  Pope  complains  that  the  new  Inquisitors  have 
violated  all  rules  of  law  by  imprisoning  and  torturing  many 
innocent  persons,  and  by  despoiling  them  of  their  goods  ;  that 
he  would  at  once  deprive  them  of  their  office  if  it  were  not  for 
his  respect  for  the  King  and  Queen ;  and  that  he  had  never 
meant  to  give  to  the  sovereigns  the  power  of  appointing  the 
officials  of  the  tribunal  (the  words  to  that  efi"ect  having  been 
inserted  in  the  Bull  by  error),  which  power  belonged  to  him- 
self upon  the  presentation  of  the  General  and  Provincial  of 
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the  Dominican  Order.  These  last  words  explain,  I  think,  the 
real  cause  of  Sixtus'  intervention.  He  had  thought  in  promul- 
gating the  Bull  that  he  was  authorising  a  mere  revival  of  the 
Languedocian  or  Dominican  Inquisition,  whose  officers  he 
could  always  appoint,  and  whose  sentences,  subject  to  revision 
by  himself,  would  be  inspired  by  the  Canon  Law.  Instead  of 
this,  the  King  and  Queen  had  formed  their  tribunal  of  persons 
attached  to  their  own  court,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown, 
were  burning  and  plundering  such  of  the  lieges  as  the  King 
had  no  reason  for  protecting,  without  much  regard  for  anything 
else  than  the  amount  of  their  property.  This  brief  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  another,  appointing  the  General  of  the 
Dominicans  and  seven  other  monks  of  the  Order  to  be  Inquisi- 
tors in  addition  to  those  nominated  by  the  Crown.  These  Papal 
Inquisitors  were  directed  to  pass  sentence  only  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ordinary  of  the  Diocese,  or  in  other  words,  to  follow 
the  practice  of  the  Dominican  tribunal.  The  operation  of  a 
code  of  procedure  drawn  up  by  the  Pope  for  the  observance 
of  all  the  Inquisitors  both  in  Castile  and  Aragon  was  suspended 
a  few  months  after  its  expedition,  on  condition  that  the  Inquisi- 
tors should  strictly  follow  the  decreta  sanctorum  Patrum  et  juris 
communis.  What  these  words  mean  is  not  very  clear.  The 
decreta  sanctorum  Patrum  are  plainly  the  Papal  Decretals  which 
Gratian  300  years  before  had  incorporated  with  the  Canons ; 
but  what  are  the  decreta  of  the  jus  communis  ?  Certainly  not 
the  Common  Law  of  Spain,  because  the  laws  of  Castile,  where 
the  goods  of  heretics  went  to  the  King,  were  quite  difi'ereut 
(as  the  Pope  knew)  from  the  code  of  Aragon,  by  which  the 
King  was  forbidden  in  the  clearest  language  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  any  of  his  subjects.  I  can  only  suppose  that  the 
Pope's  jus  commune  is  the  law  common  to  the  whole  Church, 
which  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  words  would  seem 
to  express  the  Canon  Law  pure  and  simple.  Yet  this  compro- 
mise must  have  proved  unworkable,  for  Isabella  seems  to  have 
written  to  the  Pope  before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  pleading, 
in  reference  to  some  New  Christian  attacks,  that  neither  she  nor 
Ferdinand  had  any  eye  to  pecuniary  profit  in  establishing  the 
tribunal,  and  imploring  the  Pope  to  settle  the  procedure  once 
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and  for  all.  Sixtus  replied  that  he  had  impUcit  belief  in  the 
purity  of  the  motives  of  the  Queen  (which  was  no  doubt  true 
euough),  and  of  Ferdinand's  (which  is  much  more  doubtful), 
and  in  August  1483  the  desired  Bull  arrived.  This  instrument 
is  a  curious  example  of  what  the  Court  of  Rome  thought  to  be 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  heresy,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  quite  willing  to  consent  to  harsher  measures  being  em- 
ployed. By  it,  any  person  who  has  lapsed  into  heresy  may 
confess  his  fault  before  a  Spanish  prelate  of  pure  {i.e.^  un- 
Jewish)  blood,  and  is  then,  after  performing  the  private  and 
not  public  penance  imposed  on  him,  to  be  declared  free  both 
in  person  and  estate  from  all  proceedings  of  the  Inquisitors. 
Yet  this  Bull  seems  rather  to  have  represented  the  maximum 
of  the  Papal  demands  than  to  have  been  seriously  intended, 
for  it  was  revoked  two  days  after  its  expedition.  Two  months 
later  the  Pope  abandoned  all  attempts  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  Inquisitors'  proceedings,  and  appointed  Tomas  de  Tor- 
quemada,  one  of  the  Inquisitors  named  in  the  brief  of  January 
1482,  and  then  Prior  of  a  Dominican  monastery,  to  be  Inquisi- 
tor-General of  Castile  and  Aragou,  with  full  power  to  make 
such  rules  as  he  might  think  fit  for  the  governance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Spanish  tribunals. 

The  means  by  which  Ferdinand  secured  this  victory  over 
the  Holy  See  would  take  one  too  far  out  of  the  scope  of  this 
paper,*  but  his  measures  soon  showed  that  he  intended,  after 
his  manner,  to  push  his  triumph  to  the  uttermost.  Closely 
following  upon  Torquemada's  appointment,  there  appeared  a 
royal  edict  announcing  the  formation  of  a  council  to  assist  the 
new  Inquisitor  in  his  functions.  The  Inquisitor-General  for  the 
time  being  was  to  be  its  ex  offi,cio  President,  but  the  remaining 
three  members  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  King  alone,  and 
were  not  bound  to  be  even  ecclesiastics.     They  had  an  equal 

*  The  Pope's  inducements  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  :  the  withdrawal  of 
Ferdinand's  opposition  to  his  measures  in  Sicily  ;  the  successes  of  the  latter 
against  the  Moors,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  pleasing  to  such  a  crusad- 
ing Pope  as  Sixtus  :  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's  right  to  absolve 
certain  persons  (more  than  400  in  all)  who  hud  fled  from  Spain  and  had 
been  sentenced  in  absence  by  the  Inquisitors. 
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voice  with  the  President  in  all  matters  that  did  not  exclusively 
depend  on  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  even  in  these  had  a 
'  consultative  vote.'  Down  to  the  time  of  its  suppression  by 
Napoleon,  this  council  continued  to  play  the  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  called  by  the  significant 
title  of  '  the  Supreme.'  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  decree  the 
institution  of  four  inferior  tribunals  at  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen, 
and  Ciudad  Real ;  but  this  brought  it  at  once  into  conflict  with 
the  Papal  Inquisitors  appointed  by  the  Bull  of  1482,  and  Tor- 
quemada  found  it  necessary  to  issue,  in  1484,  a  code  of  rules 
which  formed,  with  some  addition  and  amendment,  the  Avorking 
instructions  of  all  the  Inquisitors  of  Spain,  until  their  office  was 
finally  abolished.  As  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  show  the  work- 
ing of  this  code  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Inquisition's  pro- 
cedure, I  will  only  here  remark  that  of  the  twenty-seven  ar- 
ticles that  it  contained,  seven  refer  to  questions  of  confisca- 
tion, and  that  in  every  case  the  effect  is  less  favourable  to 
the  accused  than  the  practice  of  the  older  tribunal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  concurrence  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese 
seems  to  be  assumed  by  the  26th  article,  although  Llorente 
suggests  that  this  was  evaded  in  many  cases  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  the  Inquisitors  as  the  Ordinary's  delegate. 
The  whole  of  Torquemada's  statutes  were  approved  by  In- 
nocent VIII.  in  a  Bull  issued  in  February  1486. 

It  was  unlikely  that  such  sweeping  measures  should  come 
into  operation  without  arousing  the  opposition  of  the  nobihty 
of  Aragon,  where  most  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  court  were 
descendants  of  New  Christians.  The  assent  of  the  Cortes  of 
Aragon  and  the  oaths  of  the  justizia  and  other  high  function- 
aries to  support  the  new  judges,  were  obtained  by  Ferdinand 
at  Tarra9ona  before  the  publication  of  the  new  regulations, 
and  the  consequent  abolition  of  the  Dominican  tribunal  was 
decreed  at  the  same  time.  But  the  appearance  of  the  new 
code  called  forth  a  storm  of  indignation.  The  nobles  sent  an 
envoy  to  Rome  to  protest  against  the  confiscatory  clauses, 
which,  they  contended,  with  perfect  truth,  contravened  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Faihng  to  obtain  the  redress 
that  they  sought,  they  procured  the  assassination  of  Peter 
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Arbues,  one  of  the  Inquisitors  whom  Torquemada  had  sent  into 
the  Archbishopric  of  Saragossa,  the  10,000  reals  paid  to  the 
assassins  being  subscribed  by  all  the  Aragonese  of  Israelitish 
blood.  But  Ferdinand  had  now  obtained  a  weapon  which  en- 
abled him  to  set  at  naught  both  Jew  and  noble.  The  night 
of  Arbues'  murder  the  mob  of  Saragossa  rose  and  (it  is  said) 
would  have  massacred  all  the  New  Christians,  but  for  the 
assurance  of  the  boy  Archbishop  that  full  justice  should  be 
done  upon  the  murderers.  In  the  sequel,  200  persons  were 
burnt  for  their  share  in  the  plot,  and  hardly  a  noble  family  in 
Aragon  was  left  without  at  least  one  member  who  had  been 
subjected  to  penance.  Similar  riots  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia 
were  suppressed  with  extreme  severity,  and  only  Barcelona 
held  out,  to  be  appeased,  strangely  enough,  by  the  issue  of  a 
Bull  in  1847,  appointing  a  special  Inquisitor  for  that  Arch- 
bishopric, with  power  to  name  his  own  delegates.  In  1490, 
Torquemada's  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  Majorca,  and  in 
1492  to  Sardinia.  In  the  latter  year  the  last  Moorish  kingdom 
was  extinguished  by  the  fall  of  Granada,  and  all  the  Jews  who 
refused  baptism  were  expelled  from  Spain. 

And  now,  both  the  open  and  the  secret  purpose  of  Ferdin- 
and were  fulfilled.  The  Moorish  power  was  for  ever  broken, 
and  the  door  closed  by  which  the  African  kings  had  long  been 
wont  to  pour  their  Mussulman  hordes  into  Europe.  The  Jews, 
whose  insolence  of  wealth  had  once  led  them  to  try  to  buy 
possession  of  Gibraltar,  the  key  of  Spain,  had  been  driven 
from  the  country.  And  the  nobles  of  Aragon  had  received  a 
lesson  which  seemed  likely  to  prevent  them  from  asserting  for 
some  time  their  statutory  right  of  rebellion.  Had  Ferdinand 
at  this  juncture  ceased  to  promote  the  activity  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, it  would  probably  have  fallen,  like  the  Dominican  institu- 
tion, into  decay,  and  only  some  confused  traces  of  its  tyranny 
would  have  remained  for  the  amusement  of  antiquaries.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  Ferdinand.  AVhile 
Navarre  was  unconquered  the  unity  of  Spain  was  still  incom- 
plete, and  the  conquest  of  Navarre  demanded  gold  even  more 
loudly  than  the  schemes  which  the  king  had  already  brought 
to  fruition.     The  stream  of  confiscations  which  had  hitherto 
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poured  into  the  royal  treasury  was  evidently  running  low,  and 
some  new  means  had  to  be  devised  by  which  the  current 
might  be  again  increased.  Like  a  prudent  man,  Ferdinand 
began  by  scrutinizing  the  doings  of  his  servants.  The  Inquisi- 
tors had  for  some  time  complained  that  their  salaries  were  not 
always  punctually  paid,  and  had  sought  to  remedy  the  defect 
by  retaining  these,  and  apparently  a  little  more,  out  of  the 
confiscated  property.  The  aid  of  Alexander  VI.  (himself  a 
Spaniard)  was  invoked,  and  a  brief,  in  February  1495,  forbade 
the  Inquisitors  to  dispose  of  confiscated  goods  without  a  royal 
warrant  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  while  a 
year  later  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  directed  by  the  Pope  to  en- 
quire into  the  sum  unlawfully  retained  by  them,  and  to  de- 
mand its  restitution.  Finally,  in  November  1501,  another  Bull 
ordered  every  cathedral  in  Spain  to  set  aside  one  canonry  for 
the  support  of  the  Holy  OflSce,  and  thus  even  the  expenses  of 
the  tribunal  ceased  to  fall  upon  the  king's  shoulders.  All  con- 
fiscations henceforth  passed  without  deduction  into  the  royal 
treasury,  and  such  remained  the  law  of  Spain  as  long  as  it 
contained  Inquisitors. 

But  although  Ferdinand  had  been  hitherto  able  to  bear 
down  all  opposition  to  his  favourite  '  engine  of  government,' 
he  could  not  guard  against  an  indiscretion  within  the  tribunal 
itself,  which  seemed  likely  for  a  moment  to  bring  all  his 
schemes  to  naught.  Lucero  (whose  name,  as  Peter  Martyr  of 
Angleria  insisted,  should  have  been  Tenebrero)  had  been  ap- 
pointed Inquisitor  of  Cordova,  and  by  his  violent  conduct 
there  had  given  great  offence  to  the  people.  About  five  years 
after  the  new  endowment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  as  the  year- 
long regency  of  Philip  I.  had  just  closed,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  pretended  confessions  of  some  Jewish  penitents  to  fling 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  chief  families  of  the  town  into  prison. 
An  insurrection,  in  which  some  writers  have  seen  a  covert  at- 
tempt to  restore  Juana,  immediately  followed.  It  was  Avith  the 
greatest  difficulty  prevented  from  spreading  further,  and  was 
only  appeased  by  the  imprisonment  of  Lucero  and  the  retire- 
ment of  the  then  Inquisitor-General  De9a.    Cardinal  Ximenes 
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was  appointed  in  the  place  of  the  latter,  and  all  the  notes  on 
which  Liicero  had  based  his  prosecutions  were  destroyed. 

But  the  enemies  of  the  Inquisition  had  now  become  aware 
of  their  strength,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Navarrese 
war  the  Cortes  of  Aragon,  assembled  at  Mon9on,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  wring  from  the  Kiug  and  the  Pope  concessions 
which  made  the  concurrence  of  the  Ordinary  in  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  Inquisition  obligatory,  and  at  the  same  time 
limited  the  jurisdiction  which  it  had  lately  usurped  over  cases 
of  bigamy,  usury,  necromancy,  and  other  crimes. 

At  length,  in  1516,  Ferdinand  died,  having  four  years  before 
completed  his  conquest  of  Navarre  —  an  event  which  was 
largely  brought  about  by  the  distribution  among  the  nobles 
of  that  country  of  the  gold  obtained  by  confiscation,  and 
which  was  followed  by  the  incorporation  of  the  new  conquest 
in  the  inquisitorial  system.  He  left  behind  him  an  empire, 
outwardly,  at  all  events,  united,  under  the  regency  of  Ximenes, 
who  the  same  year  established  the  tribunal  in  Oran,  the 
Canaries,  and  the  recently  discovered  New  World,  It  had 
forced  its  way  against  much  opposition  into  Sicily  about  six- 
teen years  earher. 

And  now  began  the  most  serious  danger  which  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  yet  had  to  face.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  future 
Charles  V.  in  Spain,  the  New  Christians  had  made  him  an 
offer  of  800,000  gold  ducats  on  the  condition  that  the  proce- 
dure of  the  Inquisition  should  in  future  be  public,  by  which 
they  probably  meant  that  the  witnesses'  names  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  accused.  This  was  evidently  a  great  temp- 
tation to  Charles,  who  consulted  (it  is  said)  all  the  universities, 
colleges,  and  learned  men  both  in  Spain  and  Flanders  as  to 
whether  the  offer  could  be  legall}^  accepted,  and  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  step  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
Ximenes,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  reminded  the  king  that  the 
same  offer  had  been  repeatedly  made  to  Ferdinand ;  but 
Ximenes  died  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  as  Inquisitor- 
General  of  Spain  by  Charles's  tutor,  Adrian  de  Florencio, 
afterwards  Pope  Adrian  VI.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  of 
Castile  at  Valladohd,  in  1518,  that  body  presented  to  Charles 
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a  petition  praying  that  the  Inquisition  might  be  ordered  to 
conform  in  future  to  '  the  Holy  Canons  and  the  rules  of  the 
Common  Law,'  that  its  judges  might  be  '  of  noble  birth,  so 
that  it  may  be  hoped  they  will  be  faithful  to  their  duty;'  and 
that  it  might  be  permitted  to  the  Diocesan  Ordinary  to  share 
their  functions  '  as  he  has  a  right  to  do.'  As  the  petition  was 
backed  by  the  deposit  of  10,000  gold  ducats  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chancellor  Selvagio,  and  the  promise  of  a  similar 
sum  when  the  law  prayed  for  should  be  made,  Charles 
found  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  proposition.  But 
he  postponed  the  issue  of  the  edict  until  he  should  have 
met  the  Cortes  of  Aragon  at  Saragossa,  to  which  city  he 
was  attended  by  the  Chancellor.  The  latter  had  drawn  up 
a  project  of  law  which  really  covered  most  of  the  objections 
brought  forward  against  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal,  and 
would  have  made  its  practice  far  more  fair  towards  the  ac- 
cused (if  the  justice  of  prosecuting  for  opinion  be  admitted) 
than  that  of  any  court  of  justice  then  existing  in  Europe.  Un- 
fortunately Selvagio  died  before  his  project  passed  into  law, 
and  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  before  his  successor  was 
chosen,  Adrian  succeeded  in  turning  Charles  completely 
round.  Something,  however,  was  achieved.  In  his  farewell 
address  to  the  Cortes,  Charles  announced  his  will  that  the 
Inquisition  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  '  holy  canons, 
ordinances,  and  decrees  of  the  Holy  See,'  and  that  nothing 
should  be  permitted  contrary  to  them ;  that  the  Pope  should 
be  consulted  in  all  difficult  cases ;  and  that  wrong-doing  In- 
quisitors should  be  punished  by  the  secular  judges.  The 
same  process  of  remonstrance  and  concession  was  gone 
through  with  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia.  The  following  year 
Charles  was  elected  Emperor. 

At  this  juncture,  the  farce  of  Papal  intervention  which  we 
have  before  seen  played  by  Sixtus  and  Ferdinand  was  repro- 
duced. The  members  of  the  Aragonese  Cortes  had  sent  to 
the  Pope  an  agent  plentifully  supplied  with  those  golden 
arguments  which  always  proved  so  convincing  to  the 
Roman  court.  Their  effect  was  seen  in  three  briefs  des- 
patched in  August  1520,  by  which  Leo  X.  deprived  at  one 
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stroke  all  the  Inquisitors  of  Aragon  of  their  office,  and  or- 
dered that  their  successors  should  be  chosen  by  the  Inquisi- 
tor-General from  lists  to  be  made  by  the  bishops  and  chap- 
ters of  each  diocese.  He  further  decreed  a  Papal  revision  of 
all  sentences  every  two  years.  But  the  action  of  Charles, 
taken  on  a  hint  from  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  '  show  some 
favour  to  a  certain  Martin  Luther  Avho  inspires  the  most 
lively  disquiet  in  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  by  the  extraordinary 
things  that  he  preaches  against  his  pontifical  authority,'  in- 
duced the  Pope  to  state  that  he  considered  the  briefs  invalid, 
and  that  he  would  revoke  them.  His  death  at  the  close  of 
1521  prevented  his  doing  so,  but  his  successor,  Adrian  VI.,  was 
not  likely  to  support  any  measure  hostile  to  the  tribunal  over 
which  he  had  presided  up  to  the  time  of  his  elevation. 

Meanwhile  events  were  taking  place  in  Spain  that  doubtless 
influenced  the  Emperor's  decision  to  keep  the  tribunal  in  full 
vigour.  In  1520  the  civil  war  of  the  Communes,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  of  the  Germanias,  broke  out  in  Castile,  from 
whence  it  spread  to  Valencia.  This  struggle,  in  which  all  the 
excesses  of  the  Jacquerie  were  but  too  freely  copied,  was  in 
effect  a  rising  of  the  citizens,  generally  aided  by  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  against  the  great  nobles  and  court  favourites.  Had 
it  been  successful,  the  government  of  Spain  must  either  have 
broken  up  entirely  or  must  have  passed  into  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  But  after  a  good  deal  of  coquetting  with  the  rebels 
on  the  part  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  lesser  nobility,  it  was 
put  down  by  the  Constable  and  the  Admiral  of  Castile,  whom 
Charles  had  associated  with  the  Inquisitor-General  in  the 
regency  made  necessary  by  his  own  departure  for  Germany. 
On  his  return  in  1522,  the  Emperor  pardoned  all  concerned  in 
the  rising,  with  the  exception  of  about  eighty  persons.  He  has 
received  much  credit  for  this  clemency,  but  his  eulogists  have 
omitted  to  notice  that  many  of  the  leaders  had  already  been 
put  to  death,  including  the  Bishop  of  Zamora,  who  was  exe- 
cuted for  high  treason,  all  Papal  Bulls  and  briefs  notwithstand- 
ing. This  was  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition,  which  also 
convicted  many  of  the  clergy  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
insurgents.     It  formed  indeed  a  new  point  of  departure  for  the 
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tribunal,  whose  hand  was  henceforth  to  be  as  heavy  upon 
ecclesiastics  as  it  had  hitherto  proved  upon  laymen.  A  partial 
rebellion  of  the  Moriscoes  or  baptized  Moors,  which  occurred  a 
few  years  later,  was  treated  with  singular  lenity  by  the  Inquisi- 
tors, the  Supreme  directing  them  neither  to  confiscate  the 
goods  nor  '  relax '  the  persons  of  even  those  Moriscoes  who 
should  have  been  guilty  of  apostasy. 

For  higher  game  was  now  in  sight :  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion had  early  reached  Spain,  and  for  some  time  had  spread 
there  in  silence.  Although  in  1521  the  importation  of  Lutheran 
books  into  the  country  was  forbidden,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Inquisition  directed  to  them  by  the  Pope,  this  by  no  means 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  movement,  which  made  steady 
way,  especially  among  the  secular  priests  and  the  religious 
communities.  At  first  the  Inquisitors,  who  were  now  greatly 
occupied  with  routing  out  and  burning  persons  accused  of 
magic  and  witchcraft,  seem  to  have  treated  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, even  declining  to  arrest  some  of  the  most  fervent  of  the 
Lutheran  missionaries  on  the  ground  that  they  were  insane, 
and  always  admitting  them  to  reconciliation  with  the  Church 
when  they  recanted.  But  on  the  accession  of  Philip  II. 
the  storm  broke  forth.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
the  reign  of  that  enemy  of  liberty,  such  vast  numbers 
of  persons  suspected  of  Lutheranism  were  cast  into  the 
prisons  of  the  Holy  Office  that  the  Inquisitors  found  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  tribunal  insufficient  for  their 
support.  Philip,  whose  zeal  for  the  faith  carried  him  no 
further  than  to  promise  that  a  part  of  the  goods  confiscated 
should  be  given  to  the  informers,  was  plainly  of  no  help  in 
this  emergency  ;  but  the  Pope  gave  more  efficient  aid.  By  a 
series  of  Bulls  issued  in  the  first  month  of  1659,  the  fanatic 
Paul  IV.  extended  the  number  of  canonries  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  granted  a  special  subsidy  of  100,000  gold 
ducats  to  be  levied  on  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain  with- 
out any  exception.  This  last  provision  was  most  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  chapters,  and  the  sum  was  never  raised  in  full;  but  an- 
other measure  of  the  same  series  offered,  it  would  seem,  a 
readier  mode  of  depleting  the   overstocked  prisons.     For  it 
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authorised  the  Inquisitors  to  deliver  to  the  fire  all  preaching 
Lutherans  brought  before  them,  whether  they  had  previously 
abjured  their  heresy  or  not.  This  was,  as  Dr.  Dyer  points 
out,  flatly  against  all  Inquisitorial  law  and  practice,  but  it 
seems  that  the  Inquisitors  consented  to  it  as  a  temporary 
measure.  In  the  result,  two  autos  da  fe  were  held  at  Valla- 
dolid  and  two  at  Seville,  during  the  two  years  that  followed 
the  issue  of  the  Bulls.  Sixty-eight  Lutherans  in  all  were 
burnt,  146  others  receiving  lighter  sentences.  Similar  autos 
followed  nearly  every  year  up  to  1570,  after  which  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  did  not  again  make  head  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Inquisition. 

The  number  of  victims  at  these  Lutheran  autos  will  no  doubt 
strike  the  reader  as  being  small  compared  with  the  terrible 
holocausts  of  Judaizers  which  ushered  in  the  tribunal.  Some- 
thing of  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  sus- 
pected persons  having  confiscable  property  was  running  short, 
although  the  appearance  of  the  names  of  several  nobles,  canons, 
and  merchants  among  the  condemned  at  Valladolid  and  Seville 
goes  against  this.  But  the  chief  reason  was  that  the  Inquisition, 
in  spite  of  itself,  was  growing  more  humane.  And  that  this 
was  the  indirect  result  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  cannot,  I 
think,  be  doubted.  Protestants,  as  the  histories  of  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands  and  of  our  own  country  but  too  plainly  show, 
were  quite  as  ready  to  persecute  to  the  death  as  Catholics  : 
but  fortunately  they  had  seldom  the  same  power.  For  a  long 
time  they  w^ere  everywhere  in  a  minority ;  and  the  result  of 
this  enforced  impotence  was  the  growth  of  a  healthy  pubhc 
opinion  against  cruel  punishments  for  heresy,  that  in  the  long 
run  proved  too  strong  for  even  priests  and  Inquisitors  to  resist. 
Even  before  the  persecution  of  the  Lutherans  this  spirit  had 
shown  itself  in  the  Inquisition.  As  early  as  1528  the  Supreme 
gave  orders  to  its  subaltern  tribunals  that  the  answers  of  the 
witnesses  which  were  favourable  to  the  accused  should  be 
communicated  to  him  :  in  1535  that  the  witnesses  should  be 
interrogated  to  discover  whether  they  bore  any  enmity  to  the 
accused :  in  1537  that  the  accused  should  be  informed 
of  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  acts  and  words  charged 
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against  him  were  alleged  to  be  done  or  uttered :  in 
1541  that  the  heretic  who  confessed  even  when  being 
led  to  the  stake  should  be  saved  from  execution :  and 
in  1558  that  no  torture  should  be  applied  without  the  ex- 
press leave  of  the  Supreme  :  Finally,  in  1561,  the  last  of 
the  many  Inquisitorial  codes  was  issued,  containing  some  very 
important  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  accused.  Henceforth 
it  was  in  the  power  of  no  Inquisitor  to  cast  a  suspect  into 
prison  on  the  strength  of  his  own  prejudiced  and  often  ignorant 
judgment,  as  to  what  was  and  what  was  not  heresy.  All  the 
evidence  on  which  it  was  sought  to  ground  a  charge  had  to 
be  sent  to  a  body  of  jurisconsults,  who  decided  whether  the 
facts  bore  out  the  interpretation  which  the  Inquisitors  sought 
to  place  upon  them.  And  other  provisions,  all  bearing  on  the 
whole,  in  favour  of  the  accused,  were  enacted  by  the  same 
measure. 

But  with  this  reform,  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  wherein 
lay  its  power,  began  to  abate.     A  sort  of  aftermath  of  the  great 
Lutheran  persecution  resulting  in  the  trial  of  the  Primate  of 
Spain,  eight  of  his  bishops,  and  nine  Doctors  of  Theology,  all 
of  whom  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  ended  in  the  more 
or  less  complete  acquittal  of  the  accused.     The  arraignment 
with  the  same  result  of  the  three  first  Generals  of  the  Jesuits — 
Ignatius  Loyola,  Laynez,  and  St.  Francis  Borgia,  and  a  number 
of  persons  whom   the   Roman   Church   has  since  canonised, 
only  served  to  prove  what  uncommonly  bad  judges  of  heresy 
the   Spanish  Inquisitors  were.      Thereafter,  priests  who  had 
abused  the  confessional,  pretended  magicians  and  witches,  and 
impostors  of  all  kinds,  with  now  and  then  a  stray  Protestant  of 
foreign  blood,  formed  the  staple  of  the  Inquisition's  victims. 
And  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  under  Philip  III.,  it 
shared  the  decay  that  thenceforth  fell  upon  all  Spanish  institu- 
tions.    The  insuiTection  of  the  Catalans  and  of  Portugal  (two 
more  civil  wars  that  the  Inquisition  did  not  prevent),  and  the 
partial  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  under  Philip  IV.,  still 
further  reduced  its  power ;  and  Charles  11.  dealt  it  a  heavy 
blow  when  he  curtailed  the  monstrous  privileges  of  its  familiars. 
At  length,  under  Philip  V.,  it  had  sunk  so  low  that  a  royal 
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edict  for  its  suppression  was  prepared,  and  although  the  edict 
was  never  promulgated  (owing  probably  to  the  War  of 
Succession),  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  days  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  numbered.  The  number  of  victims  at  its  autos  da  fe 
gradually  diminished,  until  in  1781  the  burning  of  an  unfortu- 
nate heata,  for  a  supposed  liaison  with  the  devil,  formed  the 
last  deed  of  blood  that  can  be  directly  ascribed  to  it.  In  1808 
it  was  abolished  by  Napoleon,  and  its  revival  on  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  VIL,  was  accompanied  by  safeguards  which 
robbed  it  of  all  power,  except  that  of  annoyance.  It  finally 
perished,  almost  unnoticed,  in  the  Revolution  of  1820,  and  in  a 
world  ever  increasingly  jealous  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions, 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  there  is  no  chance  of  its 
resuscitation. 

Before  we  pass  from  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Inquisition  to  its  procedure,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
say  something  about  the  extent  of  its  operations.  According 
to  Llorente,  31,912  persons  were  burnt  by  the  tribunal,  from 
its  institution  in  1481  down  to  its  suppression  in  1808,  in  addi- 
tion to  17,659  burnt  in  eflSgy,  and  291,450  reconciled  with 
penance.  This  estimate  has  been  accepted  without  much 
qualification  by  impartial  historians,  but  a  little  examination 
will  convince  us,  I  think,  that  it  is  only  approximately  correct. 
Llorente  does  not  give  us,  prior  to  the  year  1708,  any  extracts 
in  point  from  the  archives  at  his  disposal,  but  bases  his  estimate 
on  a  celebrated  inscription  in  the  fortress  of  Triana  near 
Seville,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  the  first  seat  of  the 
tribunal.  Now  this  inscription,  which  was  put  up  in  1524  by 
the  then  Inquisitor-General  of  Spain,  states  in  the  plainest 
language  that  between  the  year  1492  and  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription, '  about '  1000  persons  were  burnt  by  order  of  the 
Inquisitors,  while  more  than  20,000  others  abjured  their  heresies. 
This  would  give  a  yearly  average  during  the  32  years  covered 
by  the  inscription  of  nearly  32  persons  burnt  and  625  penanced. 
And,  calculating  on  this  basis,  with  an  allowance  for  the 
decreasing  ratio  of  the  number  of  the  prisoners  brought  before 
it,  Llorente  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  from  the  time  of 
Torquemada  onwards,  the  Inquisition  caused  23,112  persons  to 
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be  burnt,  and  penanced  201,244.  This  estimate  is  at  first  sight 
open  to  suspicion,  because  it  makes  the  proportion  of  burnt  to 
penanced  about  1  to  9,  while  in  the  Triana  inscription  the 
like  proportion  is  1  to  20.  And  this  is  directly  the  opposite 
of  what  one  would  expect,  since,  as  the  Inquisition  became 
more  humane,  the  proportion  of  penanced  over  burnt  would 
naturally  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  autos  da  fe 
of  Lutherans  the  numbers  were,  as  we  have  seen,  62  to  146,  or 
rather  less  than  1  to  2.  I  cannot  therefore  positively  say 
that  Llorente  is  here  wrong,  and,  for  the  present,  I  will  accept 
his  figures  for  this  period.  But  in  the  years  before  those 
mentioned  in  the  inscription,  he  has  clearly  fallen  into  grave 
exaggeration.  Working  backward  from  the  year  1498,  he  puts 
the  number  burnt  during  the  14  years  that  Torquemada  was 
Inquisitor-General  at  6024,  and  those  penanced  at  66,654. 
But  this  we  know  to  be  untrue  ;  for  Pulgar,*  writing  in  the 
year  1545,  says  that  about  2000  were  burnt  under  Torquemada 
'  at  different  times,  and  in  certain  cities  and  towns,'  and  this  is 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Mariana,t  who  wrote  in  1592, 
and  Marineo  Siculo$  in  1533.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that 
in  Torquemada's  time,  the  yearly  average  of  burnt  was  142. 
Mariana  also  gives  the  number  of  reconciled  for  the  same  period 
at  17,000  ;  but,  as  he  seems  to  be  referring  to  those  who  gave 
themselves  up  voluntarily  without  trial  or  penance,  I  do  not 
consider  this  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  calculate.  I  will  take 
instead  the  proportion  of  penanced  to  burnt  mentioned  in  the 
inscription,  viz. :  20  to  1,  which  gives  40,000  as  the  number 
of  the  penanced.  We  then  have  a  total  of  2000  burnt  and 
40,000  penanced,  from  the  appointment  of  Torquemada  in  1484 
down  to  the  year  1498,  as  against  the  6024  and  66,654  re- 
spectively ot  Llorente. 

Going  still  further  back,  Llorente  assumes  that  in  1483,  688 

*  Hernando  del  Pulgar.  Oronica  de  les  Reyes  Catolicos,  Valencia,  1780, 
p.  137. 

t  Mariana's  Gen.  Mist,  of  Spain  (Stevens'  trans.)  London,  1699,  pp.  432 
seq. 

+  Lucius  Marineus  Siculus.  de  rebus  Hlspanice  memorabilibus,  Compluti, 
1533,  I.  XIX.  /.  109. 
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persons  perished  at  the  stake,  and  that  5727  were  penanced. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  numbers  should  have  been 
any  larger  (to  say  the  least)  in  that  year  than  under  the  more 
developed  and  better  organized  system  of  Torquemada ;  and 
I  therefore  propose  to  treat  them  on  the  same  basis  as  before, 
and  to  assume  that  the  number  of  burnt  in  1483  was  142,  and 
of  penanced,    2840.      We  come  to  1482,  in  which  Llorente 
asserts  that  88  were  burnt  and  625  were  penanced.     In  this  he 
has  the  support  of  Bernaldez  (who  was  extremely  likely  to 
know,  inasmuch  as  he  was  almoner  to  Torquemada's  succes- 
sor), and  I  let  these  figures  pass  without  cavil.     Lastly,  we 
arrive  at  the  year  1481,  the  first  year  of  the  tribunal's  opera- 
tions, in  which  Llorente  states,  in  flat  contradiction  of  all  his 
previous  statements  and  those  of  contemporary  writers,  that 
2000  were  burnt  and  17,000  penanced.     But  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  number  of  burnt  in  this  year  was  298  and  not. 
2000,  and  if  we  still  take  the  proportion  of  penanced  to  burnt 
as  20  to  1,  we  shall  only  succeed  in  making  the  total  of  the 
former  for  this  year,  5960.     To  sum  up  ;  Llorente's  figures  for 
the  years  preceding  the  death  of  Torquemada  are — 

In  1481,  2000  burnt,  and  17,000  penanced, 

„  1482,  88      „          „          625 

„   1483,  688      „          „       5,727 

and  from  1484  to  1493,  6024      „          „     66,654 

together,    8800  „     90,006 

whereas  they  should  be  : 

In  1481,       298  burnt,  and     5,960  penanced, 
„  1482,        88      „  „         625 


„  1483,       142      „  „       2,840 

and  in  1484-1498,     2000      „  „     40,000 

together,     2528  „     49,425 

If  to  these  figures  we  add 
the  numbers  since  Tor- 
quemada, as  above,  viz.,    23,112  ,,201,244 

we  get    -         -         -  25,640  burnt,  and  250,669  penanced, 

as  the  whole  number  of  the  Inquisition's  victims. 
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With  regard  to  the  confiscatioDS,  we  have  less  material  to 
go  upon.  The  only  clue  to  their  amount  that  I  can  find  is  a 
letter  from  Don  Juan  Manuel,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  This  is  dated  the 
5th  June,  1522,  when  the  Cardinals  Avere  contemplating  one 
of  the  numerous  measures  proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  tri- 
bunal :  Don  Manuel  says  that  if  the  measure  under  considei'a- 
tion  '  passes  the  Rota,  your  Majesty  will  have  to  restore  more 
than  1,000,000  ducats,'  the  proceeds  of  confiscation.  As 
Charles  had  then  been  on  the  throne  for  six  years,  this  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  confiscations  which  it  was  proposed  to 
make  illegal  in  themselves  amounted  to  nearly  170,000  ducats 
a  year.  The  disturbed  times  that  followed  the  accession  of 
Charles  cannot  have  been  so  productive  to  the  Crown  as  the 
spoliation  of  the  rich  New  Christians  under  Ferdinand,  but  if 
we  take  this  figure  as  the  yearly  average  value  of  the  confis- 
cations down  to  the  reform  of  1561,  we  shall  find  that  during 
the  first  eighty  years  of  its  existence  the  tribunal  must  have 
caused  the  large  sum  of  13,600,000  ducats  to  pour  into  the 
treasury.  As  the  whole  net  revenue  of  the  Crown  of  Castile 
at  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  no  more  than 
30,000  ducats  a  year,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  eager- 
ness of  Ferdinand  to  defend  the  tribunal,  or  at  the  complaint 
of  Philip  II.  when  the  Pope  proposed  to  allow  any  priest  to 
absolve  for  heresy,  that  such  a  step  would  not  only  be  danger- 
ous to  the  faith,  but  very  prejudicial  to  the  royal  revenue. 

The   procedure    and    practice   of  this  redoubtable  tribunal 
forms  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  survival  to  be  met 
with  in  modern  history.     It  was  in  fact  the  practice  of  the 
criminal  courts  of  Imperial  Rome  transferred  to  modern  Spain 
with   hardly  a  change.     In  nothing  perhaps   did  the  innate 
hardness  of  the  Roman  character  show  itself  in  more  repulsive 
fashion  than  in  the  extreme  severity  with  which  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  Empire  bore  upon  accused  persons.  The  per- 
son who  set  a  criminal  prosecution  on  foot  was  in  most  cases  not 
the  one  who  had  been  wronged,  but  a  mere  delator  or  informer, 
who  laid  his  complaint  either  out  of  private  spite  or  in  the  hope 
of  sharing  in  the  confiscation  which  followed  conviction.     But 
XVII.  24 
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with  the  laying  of  the  information  his  duty  ended.  The  real 
prosecutor  was  the  i^raetor  who  had  the  accused  imprisoned,  to 
be  brought  to  trial  at  such  time  as  might  suit  the  judge's  con- 
venience. The  accused  might  be  examined  as  often  as  the  judge 
pleased  before  definite  sentence  was  given ;  and  when  the 
accusation  was  '  strong  '  {i.e.,  unequivocal)  he  was  tortured  as 
well.*  At  the  trial,  when  it  did  occur,  he  was  not  allowed  an 
used  by  Justinian  and  other  Christian  emperors  against  the 
Manichaean  and  other  sects,  that  it  was  their  pleasure  to  pro- 
secute ;  and  its  adoption  by  the  Dominican  Inquisition  in 
Languedoc  and  elsewhere  seems  to  have  been  the  natural 
result  of  that  revived  study  of  the  Roman  Law  which  was  then 
in  full  activity.  It  was  also  the  practice  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  doAvn  to  the  year  1561,  the  code  of  Torquemada 
referred  to  above  being  founded  on  the  Directorium  of  Eymerich, 
the  Dominican  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  such  detailed  accounts  of  any  trials  which  took  place  before 
the  reign  of  Philip  III.  as  would  enable  us  to  judge  whether 
this  practice  was  rigidly  adhered  to  or  not ;  but  it  seems  likely 
that  a  good  deal  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  individual  In- 
quisitors. After  the  reform  of  1561,  the  procedure  took  a 
more  settled  form,  and  this  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  :t — 
The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  secure  the  denunciation. 
Prior  to  the  reform,  this  was  efiected  by  means  of  sermons, 
and  after  that  time  by  edicts  pubhshed  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  diocese  to  which  the  Inquisitors  were  attached.  In  either 
case,  all  good  catholics  were  called  upon,  under  spiritual  pen- 
alties, to  inform  the  Inquisitors  of  any  off'ences  judicable  by 
them  that  had  been  committed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
former within  a  certain  specified  period.  These  offences  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  heresy  and  blasphemy,  witchcraft  and 
advocate,  nor  might  he  call  witnesses.  |  Such  was  the  procedure 

*  Stephen's  Hid.  of  the  Grim.  Law,  Lond.,  1883,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  47-8. 

t  id.  I.,  p.  351. 

X  Here  I  have  not  followed  Llorente  entirely.  His  account  is  often  un- 
intelligible, but  when  in  doubt,  I  have  consulted  The  Records  of  tlie  Spanish 
Inquisition,  Boston,  Mass.,  1832. 
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magic,  the  seduction  or  attempted  seduction  of  penitents  by 
their  confessors,  bigamy,  the  marriage  of  ecclesiastics,  the  ex- 
ercise of  ecclesiastical  functions  by  laymen,  usury,  robbery 
from  churches,  unnatural  ofiences,  and  the  fraudulent  assump- 
tion of  the  Inquisitorial  office.  All  except  the  last  named 
were  punishable  by  the  Canon  Law.  They  form  the  limit  of 
the  Inquisition's  action,  althoiigh  a  pretty  wide  interpretation 
was  sometimes  put  upon  them.  Thus,  the  export  of  horses 
and  contraband  of  war  into  France  was  considered  for  some 
time  to  be  heresy,  because  such  supplies  were  generally  in- 
tended for  the  Calvinists  of  Beam,  then  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  the  Spanish  faction  at  Paris. 

If  by  these  or  auy  other  means  a  denunciation  was  obtained, 
the  informer  was  sworn  to  secresy  with  regard  to  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  threatened  with  the  se- 
verest punishment  in  the  event  of  his  giving  false  evidence. 
That  this  was  no  idle  threat  is  proved  by  the  frequent  ap- 
pearances of  false  witnesses  at  the  autos  da  fe,  where  they 
were  generally  flogged  and  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life  or 
a  lesser  period.  After  the  informer  had  been  sworn  and  cau- 
tioned, he  was  strictly  examined  by  the  Inquisitor,  who  is 
warned  in  one  of  the  instructions  of  Valdes,  the  Inquisitor- 
General  from  1546-1566,  to  mistrust  the  accuser  as  much  as 
the  accused.  The  examination  was  then  put  into  writing  and 
signed  by  the  informer.  If  in  the  course  of  it  he  mentioned 
the  names  of  other  persons  as  capable  of  corroborating  his 
statements,  these  persons  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  two 
Inquisitors  having  charge  of  the  case,  or  if  they  lived 
at  a  distance,  a  commission  was  sent  to  a  jurisconsult 
affiliated  to  the  Inquisition  to  examine  them  on  the  spot. 
They  were  examined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
informer  with  the  exception  that  they  were  not  informed  of 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  summoned,  but  were  merely 
invited  to  declare  whether  they  knew  of  any  offence  com- 
mitted against  the  '  Catholic  faith  or  the  laws  of  the  Holy 
Office.'  Their  depositions  had  also  to  be  read  over  to  them 
before  signature  in  the  presence  of  two  priests  unconnected 
with  the  Inquisition.     The  whole  of  the  depositions  were  then 
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cousidered  by  the  two  Inquisitors  who  formed  the  court  of 
first  instance.  If  they  decided  that  they  warranted  them  in 
proceeding  with  the  case,  all  the  other  Inquisitions  in  the 
kingdom  were  communicated  with,  and  any  extracts  from  their 
records  that  were  found  to  relate  to  the  accused  were  added 
to  the  process.  This  was  then  sent  to  a  body  of  four  persons 
called  qualifiers,  who  were  jurisconsults  attached  to  the 
Supreme.  The  qualifiers  were  not  informed  either  of  the 
name  of  the  accused  or  of  that  of  any  of  the  witnesses,  but 
were  asked  to  pronounce  whether  a  sufEcient  case  was  made 
out  by  the  process.  Their  opinion  was  known,  in  the  language 
of  the  Holy  Office,  as  the  censure,  and  if  it  was  in  the  affir- 
mative, pointed  out  the  burthen  of  the  charge,  and  whether 
the  suspicion  was  of  the  kind  known  as  '  light,'  '  vehement,'  or 
'  violent.'  If  the  censure  was  negative,  or  against  proceeding 
further,  the  process  was  dropped  :  otherwise,  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal  or  general  prosecutor  of  the  Inquisition  appeared  before 
the  tribunal  and  demanded  the  arrest  of  the  accused.  This 
could  only  be  ordered  by  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition,  in- 
cluding, in  addition  to  the  two  Inquisitors,  the  Ordinary  of  the 
diocese,  and  certain  affiliated  jurisconsults  called  consultants. 
On  their  order,  the  ac3used  was  seized  by  the  familiars  of  the 
tribunal  and  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  being- 
allowed  free  communication  with  the  outer  world  if  he  were 
accused  of  any  civil  crime,  but  being  kept  in  secret  confine- 
ment if  suspect  of  heresy.  All  the  prisons  were,  according  to 
Llorente,  large,  dry,  and  well-lighted,  no  irons  being  put  on 
the  prisoner  unless  he  showed  a  tendency  to  suicide.  His 
goods  were  at  the  same  time  seized,  an  allowance  being  made 
out  of  them  for  his  maintenance  while  in  prison  and  for  alimony 
to  his  wife  and  children  if  his  arrest  left  them  without  means 
of  support.  The  day  following  his  arrest,  he  received  his 
first  audience  of  monition,  at  Avhich,  after  being  sworn  to 
secresy  as  to  all  that  he  should  see  and  hear  while  under 
arrest,  he  was  questioned  as  to  his  name,  birthplace,  residence, 
and  the  date  of  his  arrest.  He  was  also  examined  as  to  his 
relations  and  family  history,  and  was  made  to  repeat  the 
Pater,  Credo,  and   some  other  formulas  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
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The  object  of  these  precautions  seems  to  have  beeu  to  dis- 
cover whether  any  of  his  relations  had  at  any  time  been  con- 
victed of  heresy  (a  fact  that  would  have  told  very  nnich 
against  him)  and  also  to  find  out  whether  he  had  been  bap- 
tized and  confirmed,  faihug  which  the  Inquisitors  would  ap- 
parently have  had  no  choice  but  to  release  hira.  He  was 
then  informed  that  he  had  been  arrested  on  account  of  having 
'  said,  done,  or  witnessed  something  really  or  apparently 
against  the  Catholic  faith  or  the  just  and  free  exercise  of  the 
Holy  Office,'  and  was  entreated  to  confess  his  fault  while  there 
was  yet  time  for  him  to  receive  mercy.  The  same  process 
was  gone  through  on  the  two  following  days,  at  the  second 
and  third  audiences  of  monition.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
audience,  if  he  remained  obdurate,  the  Procurator-Fiscal  was 
sent  for,  and  read  in  the  prisoner's  presence  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion. This  set  out  in  detail  the  charges  against  him,  and  in- 
variably concluded  with  a  demand  for  the  application  of  the 
torture.  The  prisoner  was  then  questioned  on  the  accusation, 
article  by  article,  and  was  told  that  he  had  three  days  in  whicli 
to  make  his  defence  and  to  choose  his  advocate.  The  latter  was 
nearly  always  chosen  from  a  list  of  those  practising  before  the 
Inquisition,  the  tribunal  paying  the  fees.  If  the  accused  wished 
to  retain  the  services  of  an  advocate  not  practising  before  the 
Court,  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  tribunal  to  allow  him  to 
do  so,  provided  that  the  person  named  were  willing  to  take  the 
oath  of  secresy  which  meets  us  at  every  step.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  days  the  prisoner  was  again  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  Inquisitors,  and  there  found  his  advocate, 
with  whom  he  was  allowed  to  confer,  but  not  in  private.  The 
advocate  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  accusation  and  the 
answers  of  his  client  to  the  questions  put  to  him  at  the  three 
audiences  of  monition.  The  two  then  drew  up  the  defence, 
which  mightily  resembled  the  forms  of  modern  pleading,  and 
dealt  separately  with  each  article  of  the  act  of  accusation. 

The  Procurator-Fiscal  then  reiterated  his  charges,  and  the 
tribunal  ordered  the  ratification  and  publication  of  the  testimony 
on  both  sides.  The  ratification  was  effected  by  the  confirma- 
tion or  amendment  of  their  original  depositions  by  the  witnesses 
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for  the  prosecution,  the  papers  being  sent  to  commissaries  near 
their  respective  places  of  abode  as  before.  A  special  audience 
was  given  to  the  prisoner  and  his  advocate,  when  a  copy 
of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  was  handed  to  them,  all 
particulars  which  could  lead  to  the  identification  of  the 
deponents  being  first  struck  out. 

Here  began  the  prisoner's  one  chance  of  acquittal.  If  on 
reading  the  depositions,  he  saw  reason  to  suspect  who  the 
witnesses  against  him  were,  he  could  impeach  their  testimony 
by  alleging  that  they  were  actuated  by  personal  enmity  against 
him.  He  might  call  witnesses  in  support  of  his  allegation  of 
enmity,  who  were  summoned  before  the  tribunal,  or  their 
evidence  taken  by  a  commissary  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
witnesses  to  the  accusation.  He  could  also  obtain  evidence  in 
support  of  his  own  general  allegations,  as  for  instance  that  he 
was  a  good  Catholic,  or  that  he  had  regularly  attended  con- 
fession ;  but  1  cannot  find  that  he  was  allowed  to  produce  any 
directly  negativing  the  case  for  the  prosecution  as  to  the 
particular  acts  with  which  he  stood  charged.  When  all  the 
evidence  for  the  defence  had  been  collected,  it  was  ratified  and 
communicated  to  both  sides.  But  the  Inquisitors  were  com- 
pelled to  suspend  sentence  until  the  ratification  of  the  last 
witness  for  the  defence  had  come  in,  while  they  were  entitled 
to  disregard  any  depositions  for  the  prosecution,  the  ratification 
of  which  had  not  been  received  within  a  reasonable  time. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  question  of  torture  which  we 
have  seen  applied  for  by  the  Procurator-Fiscal.  The  apphca- 
tion  was  transmitted  to  the  Supreme,  which  after  1558  was  the 
only  authority  that  could  order  its  application.  If  their  answer 
was  favourable,  the  torture  was  not  applied  until  the  defence 
was  completed.  Then  the  prisoner  was  taken  without  notice 
to  the  torture-chamber,  and  was  put  to  the  question  in  the 
presence  of  the  Inquisitors  and  the  Orcliuary  of  the  Diocese. 
The  torture  was  of  three  kinds,  the  rack  as  appHed  in  England 
not  appearing  among  them.  In  the  first  or  strappado,  the 
prisoner's  hands  were  tied  together  behind  his  back,  and  a  rope 
attached  to  them  thrown  over  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  ceiling. 
He    was   then   hauled   up  nearly  to  the  roof,  and  the  rope 
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suddenly  slackened,  so  that  be  dropped  with  a  jerk  to  a  few 
feet  from  the  floor.  By  this,  we  are  assured,  the  prisoners' 
wrists,  elbows,  and  even  shoulders  were  often  dislocated.  In 
tbe  second,  the  prisoner's  legs  were  placed  in  a  sort  of  stocks, 
and  a  brazier  of  live  coals  applied  to  them,  the  soles  being 
rubbed  with  lard  or  oil  to  make  the  action  of  the  fire  more  pene- 
trating. The  third,  and  most  dreaded  torture,  was  that  of  water* 
Here  the  prisoner  was  placed  on  his  back  with  a  surcingle 
tightly  girding  his  belly,  and  a  fine  linen  cloth  placed  over  his 
mouth  and  nostrils.  One,  two,  or  more  buckets  of  water  were 
then  poured  upon  the  cloth,  Avith  the  result  that  it  was  drawn 
into  the  throat,  making  respiration  almost  impossible.  It  is 
said  that  this  last  torture  was  so  severe  that  prisoners  often 
died  directly  after  being  released  from  it  (owing  to  the  rup- 
ture of  internal  blood-vessels),  yet  its  severity  was  sometimes 
increased  by  the  garotte  or  tourniquet,  (consisting  of  thin  cords 
tied  round  the  fleshy-part  of  the  arms  and  legs  and  twisted  with 
a  stick)  being  applied  simultaneously.  Lesser  tortures  of  the 
same  kind  were  used  to  women.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
tortures  gradually  rose  in  intensity,  and  were  framed  with  an 
outward  regard  for  the  Canons,  which  forbade  the  presence  of 
ecclesiastics  at  the  shedding  of  blood.  No  questions  were  put 
to  the  prisoner  during  torture,  but  he  was  exhorted  to  make  a 
free  confession,  the  exhortation  being  repeated  at  each  stage 
of  the  process.  If  a  confession  was  extorted  by  this  means,  it 
was  not  taken  into  consideration  unless  ratified  on  the  prison- 
er's recovery  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  torture  the  follow- 
ing morning.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  such  confessions 
were  nearly  always  retracted,  that  the  leave  to  torture  was 
seldom  given,  and  that  its  use  had  died  out  long  before  the 
abolition  of  the  tribunal. 

When  the  torture  was  concluded,  or  the  defence  closed,  or 
a  confession  obtained,  the  Inquisitors  proceeded  to  sentence. 
This  was  given  by  the  two  Inquisitors  forming  the  court,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ordinary  and  consultants,  and  had  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Supreme  before  delivery.  It  was  necessarily- 
one  of  four  forms :  viz.,  Relaxation,  Suspension,  Reconciha- 
tion,  or  Acquittal.     The  sentence  of  relaxation  could  only  be 
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pronounced  over  obstinate  and  impenitent  heretics,  and  con- 
sisted in  declaring  that  the  accused  was  convicted  of  being 
an  apostate  heretic,  impenitent  and  relapsed,  aud  therefore 
relaxed  or  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm,  which  was  hypocri- 
tically prayed  to  treat  him  with  kindness  and  mercy.  This 
was  tantamount  to  ordering  him  to  be  burnt  by  virtue  of  the 
secular  laws  against  heresy,  which  had  been  current  in  Spain 
since  the  time  of  the  Visigoths. 

If  the  prisoner  recanted  and  demanded  absolution  before 
the  ceremony  of  relaxation  was  performed,  the  statutes 
ordered  that  he  should  be  reconciled  if  the  Inquisitors 
consider  his  conversion  likely  to  be  permanent ;  and,  in  any 
case,  the  recanting  heretic  was  strangled  before  the  flames 
were  lighted.  This  applied  even  to  missionary  Lutherans,  of 
whom  very  few  appear  to  have  been  burnt  alive.  The  sen- 
tence of  suspension  simply  directed  that  the  case  should  go  no 
further,  but  should  'remain  as  it  is  at  present,'  I  can  only 
find  one  instance  of  this,  and  I  cannot  make  out  from  it 
whether  the  prisoner  was  detained  in  prison  after  the  sentence. 
I  should  rather  conclude  from  the  evidence  (it  is  a  case  of  a 
man  who  was  accused  of  heresy  upon  the  information  of  his 
wife  and  son,  and  who  apparently  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  enmity  against  him)  that  he  was  released ;  but  it  may  be 
that  he  was  still  kept  in  ward  until  the  Procurator-Fiscal  ob- 
tained fresh  evidence,  or  the  witnesses  were  brought  to  trial 
for  the  crime  of  deceiving  the  Holy  Office. 

The  sentence  of  reconciliation  was,  of  course,  the  one  most 
frequently  pronounced.  By  it  the  convict  was  required  to  ab- 
jure his  crime,  and  was  absolved  ad  cautelam  (i.e.,  he  was  de- 
clared worthy  of  excommunication,  but  not  subjected  to  it), 
and  it  was  always  coupled  with  some  punishment  ranging 
from  imprisonment  for  life,  through  banishment  for  a  terra 
aud  ecclesiastical  penances,  down  to  a  simple  reprimand  from 
the  Inquisitors. 

As  to  the  sentence  of  acquittal,  I  can  find  no  case  where  it 
was  actually  pronounced,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
sentence  of  suspension  was  always  substituted  for  it.  Llorente, 
indeed,  mentions  certain  persons  whom  he  speaks  of  as  being 
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<  acquitted  '  by  the  Inquisition,  but  I  think  it  would  appear  on 
examination,  that  all  of  these  had  to  go  through  some  form  of 
abjuration. 

The  heavier  sentences  were  delivered  at  a  public  mito  da  fe, 
at  which  the  condemned  had  to  appear  in  the  gai'ment  known 
as  the  San  Benito,  and  those  relaxed  were  burnt  bv  the  secular 
arm;  the  lighter,  in  'the  Hall  of  the  Inquisition  with  closed 
doors.'  In  either  case  (except,  of  course,  where  the  sentence 
was  one  of  relaxation),  the  now  reconciled  convict  was 
brought  before  the  Inquisitors  for  the  last  time,  when  he  was 
closely  questioned  as  to  his  treatment  while  in  prison,  and  as 
to  the  behaviour  of  the  prison  officials  towards  himself  and  the 
other  prisoners,  and  the  last  oath  of  secresy  concerning  all  that 
he  had  seen  and  heard  since  his  arrest  was  tendered  to  him. 

The  consequences  of  the  sentence  remain  to  be  considered. 
By  the  statutes  of  1484,  the  Inquisitors  were  ordered  to  state 
in  the  sentence  the  date  at  which  the  heresy  of  the  prisoner 
commenced,  so  that  all  goods  which  might  have  been  acquired 
by  him  after  that  date  could  be  followed  and  seized  for  the 
Crown.  Later,  we  find  the  Inquisitors  sometimes  remitting 
this  part  of  the  penalty  ;  but  as  we  have  seen  that  all  the 
prisoner's  goods  were  seized  on  his  arrest,  it  may  be  guessed 
that  very  little  remained  to  him  when  he  came  ont  of  prison. 
Nor  was  this  all  :  any  person  who  had  once  been  convicted  by 
the  Inquisitors,  was  liable  to  be  again  arrested  and  subjected 
to  all  the  penalties  of  relapse  on  very  slight  evidence.  And  to 
make  his  detection  easier,  both  he  and  his  immediate  descen- 
dants were  forbidden  to  wear  either  silk,  camlet,  or  gold  and 
silver  ornaments.  The  only  w^ay  in  which  this  could  be 
avoided  was  by  obtaining  a  Bull  of  rehabilitation  from  the 
Pope,  or  an  order  to  the  same  effect  from  the  Inquisitor,  which 
was  granted  (Llorente  tells  us)  on  payment  of  a  pecuniary  fine 
to  the  king. 

Finally,  a  prosecution  for  heresy  or  magic  could  be  continued 
or  even  commenced  at  any  time  against  one  who  was  no  longer 
living,  his  heirs  being  admitted  to  defend  his  memory,  and 
suff'ering  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  if  unsuccessful.     In  such 
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a  case  also,  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  or  an  effigy  supposed 
to  represent  him,  was  burnt  at  the  next  Auto. 

We  must  now  consider  how  the  facts  so  far  given  bear  out 
the  view  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  was  the  Inquisition  really  distinguishable 
amoug  the  tribunals  of  its  age  for  exceptional  cruelty  %     And 
here   I   shall  not  compare  it   with  the  judicatures  of  other 
Continental  nations,  but  with  the  laws  and  practice  of  our  own 
land,  of  which  we  boast — I  beheve   with  perfect  truth — as 
having  always  been  at  once  more  fair  to  the  accused,  and  more 
gentle  to  the  convict,  than  those  of  any  other  country  whatever. 
Yet,  in  these  respects,  the  Inquisition  can  challenge  comparison 
mth  any  English  criminal  court  existing  before  the  time  when 
the  Inquisition  itself  had  lost  nearly  all  its  terrors.     '  Criminal 
trials  (in  England),'  says  Sir  James  Stephen,*  '  of  the  centuries 
preceding  the  civil  war,  differed  from  those  of  the  present  day 
in  the  following  important  particulars  :  (1)  The  prisoner  was 
kept  in  confinement  more  or  less  secret  till  his  trial,  and  could 
not  prepare  for  his  defence.     He  was  examined  and  his  ex- 
amination taken  down.     (2)  He  had  no  notice  beforehand  of 
the  evidence  against  him,  and  was  compelled  to  defend  himself 
as  best  he  could  when  the  evidence,  written  or  oral,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  trial.     (3)  At  the  trial  there  were  no  rules  of 
evidence  as  we  understand  the  expression.    The  witnesses  were 
not  necessarily  (to  say  the  very  least)  confronted  ^^-ith  the 
prisoner,  nor  were  the  originals  of  documents  required  to  be 
produced.     (4)  The  confessions  of  accomphces  were  not  only 
admitted  against  each  other,  but  were  regarded  as  specially 
cogent  evidence.     (5)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  prisoner 
was  allowed  to  call  witnesses  on  his  own  behalf;  but  it  matters 
little  whether  he  was  or  not ;  as  he  had  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing Avhat  evidence  they  would  give,   or  of  procuring  their 
attendance.' 

When  we  add  to  this  that  torture,  employed  as  a  matter  of 
course  on  the  Continent,  was  used  in  England  up  to  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  whenever  the  prosecutor  had  influence  enough 
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to  procure  a  royal  warrant,  and  in  Scotland  np  to  the  accession 
of  William  III,,  it  is  plain  that  the  Inquisitors  could  have 
learnt  few  lessons  in  justice  from  our  own  tribunals.  Even 
death  at  the  stake  might  be  preferred  to  the  repulsive  and 
excruciating  death  reserved  by  the  English  law  for  those  con- 
victed of  high  treason. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  luquisition  used  to  burn  people  for 
their  opinions.  But  this  is  not  quite  accurate :  no  Jew,  no 
Moor  was  ever  punished  for  remaining  steadfast  in  his  own 
faith.  And  before  the  time  of  Luther  it  was  only  apostates  who 
having  formally  abjured  their  old  religion  had  again  returned 
to  it  in  secret,  who  were  delivered  to  the  flames.  Even  after 
the  Lutheran  edicts,  none  were  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm 
but  those  who  attempted  to  make  converts  in  opposition  to  the 
faith,  in  which  they  themselves  had  been  reared. 

Meanwhile  how  was  it  Avith  regard  to  matters  of  opinion  in 
England  ?  In  1593  (nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  perse- 
cution of  Lutherans  had  died  away  in  Spain),  a  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth enacted  that  any  person  (not  being  a  Popish  recusant)  who 
should  be  present  at  '  any  conventicle  or  meeting  under  colour 
or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion '  was  to  be  imprisoned 
till  he  conformed :  and  if  he  did  not  conform  in  three 
months  was  to  be  banished :  and  if  he  returned  from  banish- 
ment was  to  be  put  to  death.  And  by  a  statute  of  1581,  any 
subject  who  should  '  withdraw  from  the  religion  now  by 
Her  Highness's  authority  established  within  Her  Highness's 
dominions  to  the  Roman  religion,'  was  to  suffer  as  a  traitor. 
What  statute  or  instruction  of  the  Inquisition  was  at  once  so 
intolerant  and  so  merciless  ? 

Or,  let  us  again  consider  the  number  of  the  Inquisition's 
victims.  I  have  shown  that  nearly  26,000  persons  were  done 
to  death  by  it  within  the  space  of  300  years.  But  many  of 
these  were  not  heretics  at  all.  Some  were  criminals  who  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe  would  certainly  have  been  severely 
punished.  Others  were  unfortunates  who  had  the  ill-luck  to 
be  accused  of  witchcraft.  And  how  do  these  figures  compare 
with  the  numbers  of  witches  alone  said  to  have  been  burnt  in 
England  and  Scotland  ?     From  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Mary 
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down  to  the  accession  of  James  I.  (we  learn  from  Mr.  Mackay) 
17,000  witclies  were  burnt  in  Scotland.  In  England,  from 
1600  to  1680,  40,000  are  said  to  have  suffered  on  the  same 
charge,  3000  of  these  (according  to  Zachary  Grrey)  perishing 
in  the  time  of  that  Long  Parliament  which  was  fighting  for 
civil  and  rehgious  liberty.  Even  supposing  that  these  figures 
are — as  one  would  fain  hope — grossly  exaggerated,  it  would 
appear  that  the  whole  number  of  the  Inquisition's  victims 
would  hardly  have  afforded  the  witch-hunters  of  our  own  land 
sport  for  fifty  years. 

But  while  we  may  thus  acquit  the  Inquisitors  of  the  charge 
of  exceptional  cruelty,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  proceedings 
were  either  judicious  or  humane.  The  secresy  in  which  their 
whole  proceedings  were  wrapped  must  have  caused  much  un- 
necessary agony  of  mind  to  their  prisoners,  and  must  at  the 
same  time  have  held  out  awful  temptations  to  the  gratification 
of  hatred  and  jealousy.  And  secresy,  in  criminal  or  quasi- 
criminal  proceedings,  is  not  only  cruel,  but  stupid.  All 
jurists  are  agreed  that  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment 
depends  not  so  much  on  its  severity  as  upon  the  certainty 
with  which  it  follows  crime  ;  and  the  greater  freedom  of  action 
which  the  prosecution  possesses  under  a  secret  procedure  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  lesson  taught  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
criminal  run  down  (as  it  were)  in  the  face  of  the  world.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  failure  of  the  Inquisition  to  secure 
its  ostensible  object.  For  although  it  succeeded  in  rooting 
up  the  frail  and  sickly  shoots  of  Protestantism  which  sprang 
from  the  ungenial  soil  of  Spain,  it  proved  quite  powerless  to 
turn  to  Catholicism  the  faith  of  those  outwardly  Christianised 
Jews  and  Mahommedans  against  whom  it  was  at  first  directed. 
The  expulsion  of  these  peoples,  with  its  attendant  train  of 
fatal  results  to  Spanish  industries,  was  the  clumsy  expedient 
by  which  the  Inquisitors  sought  to  hide  the  failure  of  their 
own  methods. 

Nor  were  their  confiscations,  in  the  long  run,  less  mischiev- 
ous to  their  countr3^  Carrying  out  to  the  full  their  pedantic 
maxims  as  to  the  tainting  power  of  heresy,  they  seized  even 
upon  the  dowries  of  children  and  the  goods  sold  by  heretics 
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to  inuoceut  strangers.  Exposed  to  such  risks,  commerce 
became  impossible  ;  and  the  ruin  which  thus  fell  upon  Spain 
after  the  death  of  Philip  II.  is  directly  to  be  attributed  to  them. 

Such  were  the  evils  that  the  rule  of  the  Inquisitors  brought 
upon  Spain ;  yet  their  measures  were,  on  the  whole,  inspired 
by  no  meaner  spirit  than  a  blind  zeal  for  the  purity  of  their 
faith.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  kings  and  Popes  who  deliber- 
ately entrusted  to  them  a  power  useless  for  aught  but  harm. 

The  three  kings — Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Charles  V.,  and 
Philip  II. — who  were  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  tribunal, 
are  often,  and  rightly,  called  bigots :  but  their  bigotry  was  of  the 
kind  that  is  easily  overcome  by  the  promptings  of  self-interest. 
Ferdinand  repeatedly  forbade  his  subjects  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  Rome  on  pain  of  death ;  and  both  Charles 
and  Phihp  waged  open  and  successful  war  upon  the  Holy  See. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  letters  to  the  Popes  and  to  their  own 
ambassadors,  their  anxiety  to  keep  the  appointment  of  the 
Inquisitors  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  pains  taken  in  the 
codes  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  royal  treasury,  all  prove 
that  avarice,  not  bigotry,  was  the  reason  of  their  support,  and 
confiscation  rather  than  conversion,  the  end  that  they  proposed 
to  themselves. 

Nor  is  the  guilt  of  the  Popes  in  the  matter~less  manifest. 
The  efforts — tentative  and  half-hearted  as  these  were — that 
they  made  time  after  time  for  the  reform  of  the  tribunal,  show 
them  to  have  been  most  clearly  alive  to  its  crimes  and  follies. 
And  yet,  at  every  attempt,  they  allowed  their  continued  con- 
nivance and  encouragement  to  be  bought  by  the  illusory  pro- 
mise either  of  some  support  for  their  temporal  policy,  or  of  the 
extension  of  their  spiritual  sway.  History  affords  no  such  in- 
stance of  the  folly  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  If  there 
were  one  thing  that  helped  to  turn  the  still  wavering  Teutonic 
nations  from  Catholicism  to  Protestantism,  it  Avas  the  terror 
created  by  the  doings  of  the  Inquisitors.  And,  for  one  convert 
who  was  tortured  into  abjuring  his  heresy  in  Spain,  the  Papacy 
must  have  lust  thousands  of  not  unwiUiug  subjects  in  England 
and  Holland,  The  Inquisition  was,  indeed,  as  a  reed  upon 
which  if  a  man  lean  it  shall  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it, 

F.  LeggE. 
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Art.  YIL— lux  MUNDL 

Lux  Mundi :  A  Seines  of  Studies  in  the  Religion  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. Edited  by  Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Pusey 
House.     London,  1890. 

THE  fact  that  this  vohime  has  attained  to  so  wide  a  circula- 
tion is  very  remarkable,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.     The  preface  to  the  first  edition 
is  dated  Michaelmas  1889,  and  though  the  work  was  not  pub- 
lished until  some  weeks  later,  it  has  already,  as    we    write, 
reached  its  thirteenth  edition.      Within  recent  years  few  theo- 
logical books  have  been  so  eagerly  bought.     The  demand  for 
it,  in   fact,  recalls  the  days    of  Ecce   Homo   and    the    Essays 
and  Reviews.     As    compared    with    these    two,    once    famous 
volumes,    however,    it   has    fallen    on    happier    times.       The 
amount    of    adverse     criticism   it    has    met    with    has    been 
considerable,    but    so    far    the    bitterness   it    has    evoked   in 
theological     or     controversial     circles     has     by    no     means 
equalled    that    which    was   awakened    by    either  of  the   two 
volumes  just  mentioned.     It  has  been  attacked  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  it  is  true,  but  the  debate  on  Archdeacon 
Denison's  motion  was  spiritless.     This  may  mean  many  things. 
Among  others,  it  may  mean  that  at  bottom  there  is  a  great 
degree  of  theological   indifference,  or    that    the   theological 
temper  of  the  country  has  greatly  improved  ;  or  it  may  mean 
that  the  party  within  the  Church  of  England,  with  which  its 
editor  and  authors  are  identified,  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
able,  in  the   event   of  any   question   in  connection    with    the 
volume  being  put  to  the  vote,  to  count  upon  an  easy  victory. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  demand  for  the  book  is  apparently 
not  exhausted,  while  its  popularity,  it  would  seem,  is  increasing. 
This  is  very  remarkable.     The  absence  of  the  rancour  and 
bitterness  of  controversy  takes  away  one  cause  to  which  its 
popularity  might  have  been  attributed.     If  its  authors  had  set 
forth  some  new  and  alarming  heresy,  or  had  written  with  unex- 
pected  briUiancy,   there    would   have   been   no    difficulty   in 
assigning  a  reason  for  the  eagerness  with  which  their  studies 
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have  been  and  are  still  read  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have 
no  heresy,  either  new  or  alarming,  to  set  forth  ;  and  their 
studies  cannot  be  said  to  be  always  brilliant.  Indeed,  they 
are  not  always  innocent  of  tbe  literary  sin  of  heaviness.  One 
or  two  of  them  we  have  found  not  a  little  wearisome,  and  have 
managed  to  get  through  them  only  by  dint  of  the  most 
resolute  patience.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  contain  or 
develop  anything  new.  The  authors  have  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  almost  without  reserve  ;  but  many  other  theo- 
logians, both  of  their  own  and  of  very  difierent  schools,  have 
done  the  same.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  Mr.  Gore 
and  his  co-workers  have  certainly  done.  They  have  caught 
the  ear  of  the  rehgious  pubhc.  This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  they 
have  done  for  the  most  part  by  the  simple  process  of  taking 
many  of  the  ideas  which  are  floating  about  in  the  religious 
world,  setting  them  down  in  print,  and  endeavouring  to  show 
how  their  acceptance  is  consistent  with  belief  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  Whether  they  have  been  quite  successful  in  this  last  is 
another  matter ;  but  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  secret  of  the 
popularity  of  their  book.  There  is  nothing  the  reading  public 
so  dearly  loves  as  to  see  the  vague  and  indistinct  notions 
which  are  floating  about  in  its  mind  and  struggling  for  ex- 
pression, put  into  Hterary  form,  and  confirmed  by  a  due  array 
of  respectable  authority.  A  book  in  advance  of  such  notions  is 
usually  relegated  to  posterity. 

There  is  another  remark  which  may  be  ventured  before  we 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  this  much  read  volume.  A 
French  preacher  of  some  celebrity,  after  saying :  '  On  pent 
affirraer  que,  malgre  tons  ses  defauts,  notre  generation  n'est 
point  hostile  au  christianisnae,'  adds  :  '  II  ne  demanderait  pas 
mieux  que  d'etre  croyant.'  To  the  truth  of  this  latter  observa- 
tion, the  popularity  of  Lux  Mundi  is  a  witness.  Whatever 
may  be  its  other  merits  or  defects,  the  volume  itself  is  pervaded 
by  a  feeling  of  profound  reverence,  its  writers  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  depart  from  the  Catholic  faith,  in  fact  they  have 
written  in  its  interest,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  studies 
have  been  read  affords  abundant  proof  that  vast  numbers  are 
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weary  of  the  theological  confusions  of  the  time,  and  are  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  religions  doubts  and 
difficulties  by  which  they  are  perplexed,  and  to  believe  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  with  a  strong,  clear,  and  untroubled 
faith. 

It  was  in  the  desire  to  assist  such,  in  fact,  that  the  volume 
had  its  origin.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  and 
may  therefore  be  dwelt  upon  a  little.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
a  country  determine  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Buckle  and  others,  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  desires 
and  aspirations,  the  circumstance,  or  the  mental  and  spiritual 
conditions  in  which  a  volume  originates,  have  much  to  do  in 
determining  its  character.  They  give  to  it  its  tone  and 
colouring,  as  well  as  fix  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
subject  with  which  it  deals  is  approached  and  the  method  of 
its  treatment.  This,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  especially 
true  of  Lux  Mundi.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  therefore 
for  its  right  appreciation,  to  ascertain  at  the  outset  the  exact 
circumstances  in  which  it  originated.  And  here  we  have  no 
difficulty.  In  the  original  preface  to  the  volume,  the  authors, 
or  at  least  the  editor  speaking  on  their  behalf,  frankly  describes 
them  in  a  paragraph  of  exceptional  interest. 

'  This  volume,'  it  is  said, '  is  primarily  due  to  a  set  of  circum- 
stances which  exists  no  longer.  The  writers  found  themselves 
at  Oxford  together  between  the  years  1875-1885,  engaged  in 
the  common  work  of  University  education  ;  and  compelled  for 
their  own  sake,  no  less  than  that  of  others,  to  attempt  to  put 
the  Catholic  faith  into  its  right  relation  to  modern  intellectual 
and  moral  problems.  Such  common  necessity  and  effort  led  to 
not  infrequent  meetings,  in  which  a  common  body  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  and  a  common  method  of  commending  the 
faith  to  the  acceptance  of  others,  tended  to  form  itself.  We 
who  once  enjoyed  this  happy  companionship,  are  now  for  the 
most  part  separated.  But  at  least  some  result  of  our  temporary 
association  remains,  which  it  is  hoped  may  justify  and  explain 
the  present  volume.' 
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Further  on  in  the  same  preface,  after  citing  some  excellent 
sentences  from  Pere  Gratry,  we  have  the  following,  scarcely 
less  interesting  and  important  paragraphs  :  '  We  have  written 
then  in  this  volume  not  as  "  guessers  at  truth,"  but  as  servants 
of  the  Catholic  Creed  and  Church,  aiming  only  at  interpretiug 
the  faith  we  have  received.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
written  with  the  conviction  that  the  epoch  in  which  we  live  is 
one  of  profound  transformation,  intellectual  and  social,  abound- 
ing in  new  needs,  new  points  of  view,  new  questions  ;  and 
certain  therefore  to  involve  great  changes  in  the  outlying 
departments  of  theology,  where  it  is  linked  on  to  other  sciences, 
and  to  necessitate  some  general  restatement  of  its  claim  and 
meaning. 

'  This  is  to  say  that  theology  must  take  a  new  development. 
We  grudge  the  name  development,  on  the  one  hand,  to  any- 
thing which  fails  to  preserve  the  type  of  the  Christian  Creed 
and  the  Christian  Church  ;  for  development  is  not  innovation, 
it  is  not  heresy  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  recognise  as 
the  true  "  development  of  Christian  doctrine,"  a  movement 
which  means  merely  an  intensification  of  a  current  tendency 
from  within,  a  narrowing  and  hardening  of  theology  by  simply 
giving  it  greater  definiteness  or  multiplying  its  dogmas. 

'The  real  development  of  theology  is  rather  the  process  in 
which  the  Church,  standing  firm  in  her  old  truths,  enters  into 
the  apprehension  of  the  new  social  and  intellectual  movements 
of  each  age  ;  and  because  "  the  truth  makes  free  "  is  able  to 
assimilate  all  new  material,  to  welcome  and  give  its  place  to 
all  new  knowledge,  to  throw  herself  into  the  sanctification  of 
each  new  social  order,  bringing  forth  out  of  her  treasures 
things  new  and  old,  and  showing  again  and  again  her  power  of 
witnessing  under  changed  conditions  to  the  catholic  capacity 
of  her  faith  and  life.' 

From  a  strictly  theological  point  of  view  objection  may  be 
taken  to  several  of  the  phrases  in  these  paragraphs,  more 
especially  to  one  of  them,  to  which  as  well  as  to  others  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  further  on;  but  in  the  mean- 
time let  us  remark,  it  is  obvious  from  the  paragraphs  above 
cited:  1.  That  the  authors  look  back  with  coramendablepleasure, 
XVII.  25 
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MS  many  others  have  doue  aud  still  do,  to  the  communings 
the}'  once  had  within  the  walls  of  their  Alma  Mater;  2.  That 
at  one  time  they  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  relation  between  the  new  knowledge  and  the 
ancient  teaching  of  the  Church  ;  3.  That  they  were  under  the 
necessity  both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  others  of 
making  an  attempt  '  to  put  the  Catholic  faith  into  its  right 
relation  to  modern  intellectual  and  moral  problems ';  4.  That 
the  several  essays  in  the  volume  are  the  result  of  their  common 
necessity  and  efforts  ;  and  5.  That  the  end  they  have  had  in 
view  all  through  the  volume  has  been  that  of  interpreting  the 
faith  they  have  received.  We  are  particular  in  dwelling  upon 
these  points,  because  the  complaint  is  made  in  the  elaborate 
preface  to  the  tenth  edition  that  at  least  two  of  them  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  majority  of  critics.  '  We  have  not 
generally  succeeded,'  it  is  said, '  in  gaining  the  attention  of  our 
critics  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  these  "  studies  "  were 
written,  and  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve.'  The 
complaint  is  just.  For,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  impossible 
to  appreciate  the  '  studies '  without  first  understanding  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  originated,  and  the  pui-pose  for 
which  they  were  written. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  as  we  have  seen,  the  work 
is  described  as  an  endeavour  '  to  put  the  Catholic  faith  into  its 
right  relation  to  modern  intellectual  and  moral  problems.' 
Fault  having  been  found  with  this  phrase,  it  is  explained  in  a 
subsequent  preface  as  follows  :  '  Our  purpose  was  "  to  succour 
a  distressed  faith  "  by  endeavourii:)g  to  bring  the  Christian 
Creed  into  its  right  relation  to  the  modern  growth  of  knowledge, 
scientific,  historical,  critical ;  and  to  the  modern  problems  of 
politics  and  ethics.'  And  lest  this  explanation  should  be 
insufficient  the  following  note  is  added:  'By  the  phrase  "  to 
attempt  to  put  the  Catholic  faith  into  its  right  relation  to 
modern  intellectual  and  moral  problems,"  it  was  not  by  any 
means  intended  to  suggest  that  the  modern  problems  or  the 
modern  sciences  were  the  things  of  the  first  importance  and 
the  faith  only  secondary.  What  we  intended  was  that,  as 
holding  the  Faith,  we  needed,  as  the  Church  has  often  needed, 
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to  bring  that  v/ith  which  we  are  ourselves  identified,  in  relation 
to  the  claims,  intellectual  and  practical,  made  upon  us  from  out- 
side.' 

We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  be  hypercritical,  nor 
would  we  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the  authors  had  any 
intention  of  placing  modern  problems  or  the  modern  sciences 
before  the  Faith  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  various  explana- 
tions which  the  authors  have  given  of  their  purpose  are  in  need 
of  what  the  late  Matthew  Arnold  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
'  hicidity.'  Had  they  contented  themselves  with  saying  that 
their  '  purpose  was  to  succour  a  distressed  faith,'  the  object 
they  had  in  view  might  have  been  intelHgible.  There  are 
many  ways  of  succouring  a  distressed  faith,  and  a  field  much 
vaster  than  the  one  they  have  chosen  would  have  been  open 
to  them.  But  when  they  go  on  to  speak  of  putting  or  bring- 
ing the  Catholic  Faith  or  the  Christian  Creed  into  its  right 
relation  to  the  modern  growth  of  knowledge  or  modern  in- 
tellectual and  moral  problems,  and  cite  what  they  assume  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  their  support,  their  aim  is 
either  wrongly  stated  or  they  are  starting  misleading  and  false 
issues.  Either  the  Catholic  faith  is  already  in  its  right  relation 
to  the  modern  growth  of  knowledge  or  it  is  not ;  and  if  it  is 
not,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  no  amount  of  argumenta- 
tion or  interpretation  will  ever  put  them  in  that  relation.  In 
other  words,  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  Creed  are  either  true 
or  not  true.  If  they  are  true,  as  we  believe  they  are,  and  the 
new  knowledge  is  also  true,  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for 
any  such  endeavour  as  the  authors  of  these  studies  in  the 
religion  of  the  Incarnation  profess  to  make  ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  two  are  already  in  their  right  relation,  being 
related  to  each  other  as  truth  to  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
either  the  Christian  dogmas  or  the  new  knowledge  be  untrue, 
any  such  endeavour  as  indicated  is  equally  unnecessary.  They 
are  already  in  their  right  relation  as  truth  and  falsehood. 
Exposition  may  be  needed  to  make  men  see  that  they  are  ;  but 
that  is  a  very  diff'erent  thing  from  saying  they  need  to  be 
brought  into  their  right  relation  with  each  other. 

That  professed  theologians  should  talk  in  this  way,  and  still 
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more  that  writers   of  such   manifest   literary   abihty   should 
attempt  to  explain  a  point  of  critical  importance  by  repeatiug 
almost  the  identical  words  is  simply  surprising.     The  explana- 
tion, however,  is  not  far  to  seek.     Though  apparently  aware 
of  the  difierence  between  dogmas  and  opinions,  they  appear  to 
have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  realizing  it,  or  at  all  events  in 
keeping  it  steadily  before  them.     It  is  only  on  this  assumption 
that  Ave  can  account  for  the  strange  statement  they  have  made, 
and  for  the  assertion   that  the  '  Church  has  often  needed  to 
bring   its    faith    into    relation  to   the  claims,  intellectual   and 
practical,  made  upon  it  from  outside ' — an  assertion  in  which 
the  teaching  or  opinions  of  individual  teachers  are  evidently 
confounded    with   the   teaching   or   dogmas   of  the   Church, 
which,  as  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  at  any  rate  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  such  as  are  dealt  with  in  these  studies,  are 
by  all  sections   of  the  Church,  and   for  that  matter  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Church,  regarded  as  fixed  and  unchanging. 
This  strange  defect  pervades  most  of  the  studies  and  vitiates, 
or  at  least  obscures,  much  of  their  interpretation.     The   dis- 
tinction between  opinion  and  dogma  is  indeed  sharply  enough 
drawn  by  one  of  the  writers,  Mr.  Moberly ;  but  to  make  the 
distinction  is  one  thing,  and  to  hold  and  use  it  as  a  habit  of 
thought  is  another;  and  this  even  Mr.  Moberly,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  not  always  able  to  do.     But  taking  the  simpler  account 
of  the  purpose  of  the  studies,  i.e.,  'to  succour  a  distressed  faith,' 
and  keeping  in   mind  the  subjects  dealt  with,  the  purpose 
which  the  authors  seem  to  have  in  view,  is  to  show  how  the 
new  knowledge  illustrates  the  Christian  Creed,  and  what  new 
lines  modern  intellectual   and  moral  problems   open    up    for 
Christian  activity.    We  may  of  course  be  wrong.    But  whether 
we  are  or  not,  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  only  practical  way 
in  which  a  '  distressed  faith '  can  be  succoured  in  the  presence 
of  the  modern  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  problems,  whether 
intellectual   or  moral,  which  noAV  confront  the  Church.     By 
some  of  the  writers,  indeed,  this  idea  has  in  a  measure  been 
grasped.     Had  it  been  consistently  worked  out  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  their  studies  would  have 
been  much  more  useful  than  they  are.      They  would  have 
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been,  iu  fact,  au  invaluable  and  permanent  contribution  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  religious  literature  of"  the  day. 

Among  the  authors  Avho  have  stuck  most  consistently  to 
the  purpose  of  succouring  a  distressed  faith,  is  Mr.  HollauiL 
He  is  apt  to  be  prolix,  and  has  an  awkward  trick  of  multiply- 
ing words  and  phrases;  but,  unlike  some  of  his  fellow-writers, 
he  has  resisted  the  temptation  to  wander  off  into  side  issues, 
and  has  struck  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  key-note  of  the 
volume.  Deahng  with  Faith,  it  has  seemed  fit  to  the  Editor 
to  give  his  essay  the  first  place  among  the  studies,  though 
why  this  place  should  not  have  been  occupied  by  a  paper  deal- 
ing with  the  gi-eater  and  more  important  subject  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  distinguishes 
clearly  between  faith  and  the  acts  and  acquisitions  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  here  and  there  defines  their  relations  to  each  other 
with  considerable  skill.  This  is  by  no  means  a  work  of 
supererogation  in  a  work  designed  '  to  succour  a  distressed 
faith,'  and  more  especially  in  a  reading  constituency  so 
apt  to  regard  the  crudest  theological  opinions  as  nothing 
less  than  articles  of  the  faith,  and  to  attack  them  as  actual 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  Church.  '  Faith,'  he  maintains, 
'  grounds  itself  solely  and  wholly  on  au  inner  and  vital  rela- 
tion of  the  soul  to  its  Source.'  It  is  '  the  sense  in  us,'  he  says, 
'  that  we  are  Another's  creature.  Another's  making.  Even  as 
we  not  only  feel,  but  feel  that  we  feel ;  not  only  think,  but 
know  that  we  think  ;  not  only  choose,  but  determine  to  choose; 
so,  below  and  within  all  our  willing,  and  thinking,  and  feeling, 
we  are  conscious  of  Another,  whose  mind  and  will  alone  make 
possible  both  the  feeling  that  we  feel,  and  also  the  capacity  to 
feel  it ;  both  the  thought  that  we  thiuk,  and  also  the  capacity 
to  know  it ;  both  the  will  that  we  put  forth,  as  well  as  the 
power  to  determine  it.  Every  act,  every  desire,  every  motive 
of  ours,  is  dependent  on  the  Source  out  of  sight ;  we  hang  on 
Another's  will ;  we  are  alive  in  Another's  life.  All  our  life  is  a 
discovery,  a  disclosure  of  this  secret.  We  find  it  out  only  by 
living.'  Faith,  therefore,  '  is  not  only  the  recognition  by  man 
of  the  secret  source  of  his  being,  but  is  itself,  also,  the  condi- 
tion mider  which  the  powers,  that  issue  from  that  source,  make 
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their  arrival  within  him.'  Hence  it  '  is  not  to  be  ranked  by  the 
side  of  the  other  faculties  in  a  federation  of  powers,  but  is  be- 
hind them  all.'  '  It  goes  back  to  a  deeper  root,'  'springs  from  a 
more  primitive  and  radical  act  of  the  central  being  than  they,' 
and 'belongs  to  an  entire  body  of  activities.'  We  live  by 
faith.  It  uses  evidence,  but  only  to  go  beyond  it.  It  is,  above 
all  things,  anticipatory.  In  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the 
essay,  he  remarks: — 

'  .  .  .  the  seat  of  faith  lies  behind  the  region  of  knowledge.  Its 
radical  acts  and  motives  are  independent  of  any  particular  condition  of 
thought  or  science  ;  they  are  deeper  recessed  ;  they  exist  in  their  own 
right,  and  under  their  own  conditions.  True,  they  may  not  be  able  to  ex- 
press themselves,  to  get  their  energies  forward,  to  set  themselves  free,  to 
manifest  themselves,  except  through  the  mediation  of  knowledge — through 
the  instruments  and  channels  which  the  science  of  the  day  provides  them. 
But  this  does  not  confuse  their  inherent  and  distinct  character.  They 
never  identifj'  themselves  with  the  tools  they  use.  They  sit  quite  loose  to 
the  particular  state  of  thought,  the  formula,  the  terms,  through  which 
they  make  their  way  to  action.  And,  moreover,  since  the  acts  of  faith  are 
more  radical  than  those  of  reason,  and  since  they  belong  to  the  entire 
man  acting  in  his  integrity,  they  therefore  of  necessity  anticipate,  in  their 
degree,  all  that  the  man  by  slow  development,  by  the  patient  industrj'  of 
reasoning,  will  laboriously  disclose.  Lying  deeper  than  all  knowledge, 
they  hold  in  them  the  conditions  under  which  all  knowledge  will  be  ar- 
rived at.  They  constitute  the  activity  which  ought  to  be  at  the  back- 
ground of  all  our  reasoning.  No  particular  or  partial  state  of  knowledge 
can  exhaust  theii'  significance.  Each  step  knowledge  makes  does  but  illus- 
trate, in  some  new  fashion,  the  relation  of  all  knowledge  to  faith — does 
but  elucidate  the  characteristics  of  that  primal  sonship.  In  each  fresh 
discovery  or  generalisation,  faith  finds  a  new  instrument  for  expressing  its 
old  convictions  ;  it  is  taught  to  see  the  weak  points,  the  imperfections  of 
its  former  expressions  ;  it  understands  where  they  hold  good,  and  where 
they  failed  ;  it  gets  out  more  of  itself  than  ever  before,  through  the  new 
channels  opened  to  it  ;  it  discovers  more  of  its  own  character  by  finding 
better  modes  in  which  to  manifest  it.  It  does  but  half  know  itself,  so  long 
as  its  expression  is  encumbered.'     (P.  35,) 

In  all  this  there  is  much  that  is  unquestionably  true,  and  for 
those  who  are  perplexed  with  the  recent  developments  of 
knowledge  much  that  is  helpful.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge,  and  the 
function  which  the  latter  has  to  perform  in  the  development 
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of  the  former.  To  the  confusion  of  their  respective  provinces, 
not  less  than  to  the  identification  of  opinions  with  dogmas,  is 
due  much  of  the  so  called  '  distressed  faith  '  which  is  prevalent. 
Its  removal  is  to  many  nothing  less  than  the  dawn  of  a  new 
and  serene  day  as  well  in  their  intellectual  as  in  their  spiritual 
life. 

At  the  same  time,  and  though  agreeing  with  much  and  with 
most  that  may  be  regarded  as  fundamental  in  Mr.  Holland's 
essay,  we  are  not  exactly  disposed  to  accept  all  that  he  says, 
nor  even  to  regard  his  study  as  altogether  satisfactory,  even 
when  considered  simply  in  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  written. 

We  are  not  sure,  for  instance,  that  he  has  not  made  alto- 
gether too  much  of  the  supposed  antagonism  between  faith  and 
knowledge,  and  so  raised  an  issue  which  is  in  some  respects 
fictitious.  Is  he  quite  correct  as  to  the  '  peculiar  character  and 
needs  of  the  situation '  ?  '  What  has  happened,'  he  says,  '  is 
not  that  faith  has  been  confounded,  but  that  it  has  been 
challenged.  It  has  been  challenged  by  new  social  needs,  by 
strange  developments  of  civihsation,  by  hungers  that  it  has 
not  yet  taken  into  account,  by  thirsts  that  it  had  not  prepared 
itself  to  satisfy.  It  has  been  challenged  by  scientific  methods, 
wholly  unlike  its  familiar  intellectual  equipment;  by  new 
worlds  of  facts  opened  to  its  astonishment  through  discoveries 
which  have  changed  the  entire  look  of  the  earth  ;  by  immense 
masses  of  novel  material,  which  it  has  been  suddenly  and 
violently  required  to  assimilate  ;  by  strange  fashions  of  speech 
in  science  and  history  ;  by  a  babel  of  "  unknown  tongues"  in 
all  departments  of  learning  and  literature'  (p.  4).  There  is  a 
spice  of  rhetoric  in  this,  and  one  could  wish  that  Mr.  Holland 
had  given  us  a  plain  statement  of  what  he  would  be  after ;  but 
taking  the  words  in  their  soberest  sense,  is  what  is  here  de- 
scribed altogether  an  antagonism  of  faith  and  knoAvledge  ? — is 
it  a  challenging  of  faith  at  all  ?  A  '  distressed  faith  '  is  a  moral 
and  spiritual  condition — the  soul  in  presence  of  the  Eternal 
Realities,  and  struggling  whether  to  believe  and  trust  them. 
The  condition  Mr.  Holland  describes  is  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, purely  intellectual — an  antagonism  of  ideas,  a  conflict 
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between  ancient  intellectual  prejudices  and  real  or  supposed 
new  discoveries.  The  fundamental  objects  of  faith — good- 
ness, truth,  and  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  Eternal — are  not 
in  doubt.  The  questions  in  debate  are  not  moral  and  spiritual ; 
they  are  questions  of  words  and  phrases,  opinions  and  theories, 
interpretations  and  hypotheses  —  affairs  purely  intellectual. 
Such,  we  take  it,  is  the  character  of  much  of  the  so  called  dis- 
tressed faith.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  extremely  shallow,  and 
is  due  to  the  confusions  of  the  intellect  rather  than  to  any 
tremor  or  serious  fear  in  presence  of  the  Eternal  Realities. 
Faith  is  not  disturbed  by  the  increase  of  knowledge,  but 
rather  by  its  absence. 

'■  He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  in  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day.' 

Every  increase  of  knowledge  only  increases  the  brightness 
and  discloses  fresh  objects  for  admiration,  hope,  and  love.  Mr. 
Illingworth  hits  the  mark  much  more  nearly  when  he  says  :  '  It 
is  not  the  substantive  body  of  our  knowledge,  but  the  critical 
faculty  which  has  been  sharpened  in  its  acquisition  that  really 
comes  in  conflict  with  our  creed.'  Mr.  Holland's  description  of 
'  the  peculiar  character  and  needs  of  the  situation '  would  lead  us 
to  speak  not  of  a  distressed  faith  but  of  a  distressed  intellect. 

And  this,  practically,  is  about  all  that  Mr.  Holland  has  written 
amounts  to,  notwithstanding  the  note  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
essay  to  explain  its  purport.  Fidea  amhigmim  non  hahet ;  aid  si 
habet,  fides  non  est,  sed  opinio — Faith  has  no  dubiety  ;  if  it  has, 
it  is  not  faith,  but  opinion.  And  again,  Fides  piorum  credit, 
non  discutit — The  faith  of  the  devout  believes,  does  not  argue. 
So  savs  S.  Bernard.  Mr.  Holland  writes  and  writes  verv  trulv  : 
'  Faith  is  moved  by  but  one  solitary  passion — the  hope  of  cleaving, 
closer  and  ever  closer,  to  the  being  of  God.  It  is,  itself,  nothing 
but  this  act  of  personal  adherence,  of  personal  cohesion  ;  and  all 
else  is,  for  it,  material  that  can  be  subdued  to  this  single  service. 
Each  bettering  of  knowledge  intensifies  the  possibilities  of  this 
cohesion  ;  and  for  that  it  Is  welcomed.  It  opens  out  fresh  aspects 
of  the  good  Father  :  it  uncovers  new  treasures  of  His  wisdom  : 
therefore,  for  faith,  it   is   an   ever-mounting  ladder,  by  which  it 
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draws  nearer  and  nearer,  spirit  to  spirit,  heart  to  heart.'  But  if 
this  is  the  case,  why  is  there  a  '  distressed  faith ' "?  If  every 
bettering  of  knowledge  is  welcomed  by  faith,  why  are  not  the 
new  additions  to  our  knowledge  welcomed?  It  is  not,  on  Mr. 
Holland's  own  showing,  because  they  are  betterings  of  our  know- 
ledge, nor  because  faith  is  confounded.  The  answer  is,  Because 
of  our  intellectual  confusions  and  the  want  of  a  sharper  and 
clearer  delimitation  between  knowledge  and  opinion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fundamental  verities  of  the  Christian  faith  on  the 
other.  These  last  abide,  unchanging  and  eternal.  False 
knowledge  may  obscure  faith's  perception  of  them  ;  but  right 
knowledge  can  only  expand  its  horizon  and  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  its  energies  and  joy. 

This  is  admitted  both  by  Mr.  Holland  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
essayists.  Their  purpose  in  writing,  in  fact,  is  practically  to 
show  it.  In  his  essay  on  '  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,'  Mr. 
Aubrey  Moore  says  :  '  We  propose  to  approach  the  question  in 
the  full  conviction  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  both 
true  and  complete,  and  yet  that  every  new  truth  which  flows  in 
from  the  side  of  science,  or  metaphysics,  or  the  experience  of 
social  and  political  life,  is  designed  in  God's  providence  to  make 
that  revelation  real,  by  bringing  out  its  hidden  truth.'  '  It  is  in 
this  sense,'  he  continues,  '  that  the  Christian  revelation  of  God 
claims  to  be  both  final  and  progressive  ;  final,  for  Christians  know 
but  one  Christ  and  do  not  "look  for  another";  progressive,  be- 
cause Christianity  claims  each  new  truth  as  enriching  our  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  bringing  out  into  greater  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness some  half-understood  fragment  of  its  own  teaching.' 

Mr.  Moore's  essay  stands  second.  Its  object  is  to  show  what 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  is,  and  how  it  has  grown  to  be  what 
it  is,  and  lastly,  to  ask — What  fuller  realisation  of  God's  revela- 
tion of  Himself  is  He  giving  us  through  the  contradictions  and 
struggles  of  to-day  ?  The  question  here  again  is  one  chiefly  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  Moore  is  engaged  for  the  most  part  with  '  the  religious  and 
the  philosophic  or  scientific  views  of  God,'  and  maintains  that 
they  are  decidedly  opposed  to  each  other,  insomuch  so   that  the 
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acceptance  of  the  one  necessarily  involves  the  rejection  of  the 
other.  This  is  a  very  large  assumption  and  one  which,  notwith- 
standing the  ability  which  INIr.  Moore  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  we  should  like  to  have  seen  more  severely  wrought  out. 
For  our  own  part  we  cannot,  as  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  do,  accept 
either  Feuerbach  or  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  as  representatives  of 
the  general  mind  of  to-day ;  neither  can  we  altogether  accept  Mr. 
Moore's  interpretation  either  of  the  Christian  dogma  of  God  or 
of  the  '  philosophic  or  scientific  view '  of  the  Ultimate  Reality. 
The  term  '  scientific  '  we  shall  leave  out  of  count,  for  in  our  view 
its  use  is  in  this  connection  confusing.  By  '  science '  all 
the  world  usually  understands  natural  science.  Science  itself 
is  but  ordered  or  classified  knowledge.  As  soon  as  the 
mind  begins  to  generalise  or  speculate  beyond  the  facts  which 
science  has  classified,  it  enters  the  domain  of  philosophy. 
The  distinction  may  seem  too  delicate;  but  amid  our  present 
intellectual  confusion  anything  which  contributes  to  clearness 
is  a  gain.  Much  more  might  be  said  in  favour  of  it.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  place.  Mr.  Moore  contends  that  the 
Christian  and  philosophic  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  are 
conflicting,  because  the  one  is  that  of  a  personal  being,  and 
the  other  is  not.  Setting  Feuerbach  and  Mr.  Cotter  Morison 
aside,  and  taking  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as 
representing  at  least  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  day, 
let  us  see  what  the  philosophical  view  really  is.  We  are  not 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Mr.  Spencer,  nevertheless  we  are  justified 
in  selecting  his  teaching,  both  from  the  position  he  occupies  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  against  it  that  Mr.  Moore  argues.  Refer- 
ring, then,  to  the  same  book  as  Mr.  Moore — Mr.  Spencer's  First 
Principles — we  find  it  there  pretty  distinctly  laid  down  that  God, 
the  Ultimate  Reality,  the  First  Cause,  or  the  Power  that  under- 
lies all  phenomena,  is  in  Itself  inscrutable ;  secondly,  that  It  is 
everywhere  and  in  all  things  made  manifest ;  and  thirdly,  Mr. 
Spencer  points  out  that  the  alternative  offered  by  the  philosophi- 
cal view  of  God  is  not  between  personality  and  something  lower 
than  personality,  but  between  personality  and  something  higher. 
'  Is  it  not  just  possible,'  he  says,  '  that   there  is  a  mode  of  being 
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as  much  trandscending  Intelligence  and  Will  as  these  transcend 
mechanical  motion.  It  is  ti'ue  that  we  are  totally  unable  to  con- 
ceive any  such  higher  mode  of  being.  But  this  is  not  a  reason 
for  questioning  its  existence  ;  it  is  rather  the  reverse.' 

Mr.  Moore  is  unfortunately  no  longer  with  us ;  but  can  any  of 
the  remaining  Essavists  show  that  anv  one  of  these  tlu'ee  positions 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  ?  That  the 
first  is  not,  we  know,  on  the  best  of  all  authority.  The  second  is 
admitted  by  Mr.  Moore.  To  bring  home  to  our  unmetaphysicul 
way  of  thinking  the  truth  of  God's  immanence  in  nature  is,  he 
was  disposed  to  think,  the  mission  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  has  been  assigned  to  modern  science.  He  even  speaks  of 
this  truth  as  if  modern  science  had  re-discovered  it,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Church  has  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of 
it,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  some  of  its 
teachers,  has  always  in  its  dogmas,  and  by  its  very  existence, 
been  a  consistent  witness  for  it.  That  the  third  position  is  in  any 
respect  contradictory  to  the  Catholic  Faith  it  would  be  contrary 
to  truth  to  affirm.  So  far  as  we  know  no  authoritative  definition 
of  the  term  '  personality'  has  been  given.  Nor  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  define  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  except  in  a 
negative  way.  The  confession  of  the  Church  is  on  this  point 
one  of  profound  ignorance.  'God  has  no  name  as  man  has;'  He 
is  not  only  above  all  names,  but  also  '  above  all  existence  ;'  Sicut 
Deus  a  nullo  intellectu  valet  excogitari,  ita  nulla  definitione  potest 
proprie  definiri  aut  determinari ;  '  We  speak,  not  what  we  ought 
concerning  God  (for  to  Him  only  is  this  known),  but  what  man's 
nature  can,  and  our  weakness  is  equal  to.  For  we  cxphiin  not 
what  God  is,  but  we  honestly  confess  that  we  have  no  exact 
knowledge  of  him ;  for  on  the  subject  of  God,  it  is  great  know- 
ledge to  confess  our  want  of  knowledge  ' — are  the  statements  of 
some  of  her  teachers.  So  stupendous  a  task,  indeed,  as  the 
definition  of  the  mode  of  the  Divine  being,  the  Church  and  the 
more  respected  of  her  teachers,  except  in  the  way  mentioned,  have 
always  carefully  avoided.  But  that  there  is  a  higher  mode  of 
being  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  quite  conceivable, 
and  quite  in  accordance  with   the  teaching  of  the  Church  and 
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religion.  The  fact  that  God  is  not  as  we  are  is  taught  or  imphed 
throughout  Scripture.  Besides,  when  placed  beside  the  ideas  of 
omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  omniscience,  those  which  we 
form  of  intelligence  and  will,  and  even  of  personality,  are  utterly 
inadequate.  They  are  local  and  limited.  A  universal  conscious- 
ness, an  intelligence  knowing  all  things,  a  will  acting  every- 
where, are  beyond  our  comprehension.  Tliey  suggest  and 
necessitate  the  thought  of  a  mode  of  being  altogether  higher 
than  any  we  are  able  to  conceive.  Mr.  Moore  has  evidently 
been  led  away  by  the  idea  that  the  only  alternative  to  person- 
ality is  impersonality,  or  else  by  the  supposition  that  a  mode  of 
being  higher  than  personality,  as  conceived  by  ourselves,  neces- 
sarily excludes  personality.  But  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  pointed  out, 
and  as  common  sense  suggests,  Pantlieism  is  not  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  personaUty.  Nor  is  personality  necessarily  excluded  from  a 
higher  mode  of  being  than  is  involved  in  the  ordinary  notions  of 
intelligence  and  will.  The  world  will  never  get  over  the  old- 
fashioned  argument — He  that  planted  the  ear  shall  He  not  hear? 
He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see?  He  that  teacheth  man 
knowledge,  shall  He  not  know  %  Nor  will  it  ever  be  persuaded, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Dean  Mansel  notwithstanding,  that 
He  who  has  made  creatures  capable  of  thought  and  emotion,  is 
not  Himself  a  being  who  in  His  own  way  thinks  and  loves,  or  that 
human  goodness  is  not  in  some  way  a  manifestation  of  the  First 
Good,  or,  as  an  old  writer  phrases  it,  a  blossom  of  the  Eternal 
Goodness.  All  the  same,  it  does  not  necessarily,  or  in  any  way, 
follow  that  the  Divine  Being  has  not  a  higher  mode  of  existence 
than  our  own.  The  probabilities  are  that  He  has.  It  is  true 
that  '  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite '; 
but  the  Infinite  does  not  exclude  the  Finite.  It  includes  it.  At 
any  rate  the  belief  that  the  Divine  mode  of  existence  is  higher 
than  our  own  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  Catholic  faith  and  the  best  traditions  seem  to  sanction  it. 

There  may  be  minds  to  which  Mr.  Moore's  study  may  be  of 
service  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  purpose  of  succouring  a 
distressed  faith  would  have  been  much  more  successful! v  served 
if,  instead  of  following  the  course  he  has,  he  had  taken  the 
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Catholic  doctrine  in  all  its  fulness  and  simplicit}',  and  stripping  it 
of  unworthy  accretions,  had  unfolded  it  in  all  the  amplitude  of 
its  significance,  and  exhibited  some  of  the  other  truths  implicated 
in  the  ancient  doctrine  besides  that  of  the  immanence  of  God  in 
nature.  The  world  is  weary  of  the  logomachies  both  of  philoso- 
phers and  theologians.  There  is  nothing  it  desires  so  much  as 
light.  Controversies  about  words  and  terms  only  increase  its 
confusions.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  study  Mr.  Moore 
remarks  that  while  claiming  as  its  own  the  new  light  which 
metaphysics  and  science  are  throwing  upon  the  truth  of  the 
immanence  of  God,  religion  '  protests  only  against  those  imperfect, 
because  premature,  syntheses,  which  in  the  interests  of  abstract 
speculation  would  destroy  religion.'  But  to  this  it  may  be  added 
that  it  is  the  duty  both  of  philosophy  and  theology  to  guard 
against  the  admission  into  the  latter  of  any  conceptions  which 
tend  to  represent  the  Divine  Being  as  altogether  such  an  one  as 
ourselves,  or  to  foster  the  belief  that  His  mode  of  being  is 
necessarily  the  exact  counterpart  of  our  own.  On  such  a  subject 
the  confession  of  ignorance  is  the  highest  wisdom. 

Mr.  Illingworth's  two  studies  are,  we  should  say,  eminently 
fitted  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  written.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  expository.  In  the  second,  he  avoids  a  fault 
into  which  some  of  the  other  essayists  have  fallen.  Instead  of 
approaching  his  subjects  from  the  standpoint  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty, and  writing  downwards  towards  the  doctrines  he  wishes  to 
commend,  he  starts  from  the  doctrines  themselves,  and  shows 
how  they  are  elucidated  by  much  of  the  new  knowledge  of  the 
present. 

In  the  first  of  his  studies  he  deals  with  the  problem  of  pain. 
Here  his  first  object  is  not  to  minimise  the  amount  of  pain  there 
is  in  the  world,  but  to  bring  his  readers  to  a  just  perception  of  it. 
The  vastness  of  the  area  it  occupies,  and  the  multitude  of  its 
instances  he  admits,  but  he  wishes  to  guard  his  readers  against 
being  carried  away  by  their  sympathies  and  against  exaggerated 
views  of  its  intensity.  Dividing  pain  into  two  classes,  human  and 
animal,  he  remarks  of  the  latter  :  'It  is  a  problem,  in  dealing 
with    which    emotion   is  very   often   mistaken  for  logic'     'J.  S. 
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Mill's  famous  indictment  of  nature,'  he  continues,  'is  one  of  the 
most  emotional  pieces  of  rhetoric  of  which  a  professed  logician 
was  ever  guilty.'  As  to  animals,  '  no  reasonable  man,'  he  re- 
marks, '  doubts  that  they  suffer.  But  the  degree  and  intensity 
of  their  suffering  is  almost  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  speak  of, 
and  are  affected  bv  the  mass  of  animal  suffering  :  but  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  felt  distributively.  No  one  animal  suffers 
more  because  a  million  suffer  likewise.'  Hence  he  further 
remarks,  '  what  we  have  to  consider  is  the  amount  which  an 
individual  animal  suffers.'  And  this  he  shows  is  for  the  most 
part  conjectural.  'We  decline,'  he  remarks,  'to  arraign  our 
Creator  for  a  deed  which  we  ha\^e  not  here  the  means  of  knowing 
what  He  has  done.'  With  human  sufferincr,  he  of  course  admits 
it  is  different,  '  for  here  we  are  in  a  measure  behind  the  scenes.' 
And  then  assuming  that  moral  evil  is  an  ultimate  fact  for  us  in 
our  present  state  of  being,  in  the  sense  that  it  can  neither  be 
explained  nor  explained  away,  and  that  character  and  not  pleasure, 
being  and  not  feeling,  or  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  is  the  primary  end  of  ethics,  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  problem  of  practical  ethics  is  the  formation  of  character  in 
the  face  of  moral  evil,  and  that  in  the  evolution  of  this  problem 
pain  and  sorrow  have  a  place  which  no  other  known  agency  con- 
ceivably could  fill.  Beginning  with  experience,  he  observes  that 
common  sense  tells  us  that  human  pain  contributes  as  punitive, 
purgatorial,  and  prophylactic  to  the  development  of  the  race  and 
the  individual.  '  The  penal,  the  corrective,  the  preventive,  and 
the  stimulating  uses  of  pain  are  all  recognised  in  the  average 
man's  philosophy  of  life.'  And  again  :  '  Though  it  may  seem  a 
fallacy  to  credit  pain  with  the  virtues  which  spring  from  the 
desire  for  its  removal,  common  sense  rises  above  logic  and  recog- 
nises the  real  value  of  a  spur  without  wdiich  many  of  our  noblest 
activities  would  cease.'  And  yet  again  :  '  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  aspects  every  human 
being  has  need  of  suffering  for  the  due  development  of  his  char- 
acter.' The  doctrine  goes  against  the  grain.  All  the  same,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  V\"\t\\  respect  to  pessimism,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  'stereotypes  and  gives  a  fictitious  permanence 
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to  what  is  only  one  among  our  moods  of  thought,'  '  harps  upon 
the  fact  that  we  naturally  shrink  from  pain,' and 'ignores  the 
fact  that  we  are  conscious  of  being  the  better  for  it,  and  unable 
to  conceive  progress  without  it.'  These  doctrines  which  common 
sense  teaches  respecting  pain,  Mr.  Illingworth  by  no  means  sets 
forth  as  affording  a  solution  to  the  mystery  of  its  existence,  but 
maintains  that  they  make  in  the  direction  of  one.  Natural  religion, 
it  is  next  shown,  views  pain  as  the  necessary  condition  of  approach, 
by  sinful  beings,  to  the  Divine,  and  looks  for  a  fuller  explanation 
of  its  anomalies  hereafter.  '  The  first  belief,'  it  is  remarked, 
'  may  be  called  mystical,  the  second  hypothetical.'  'And  yet,'  it 
is  added,  '  the  two  together  have  done  more  to  reconcile  man  to 
his  burden  of  sorrow  than  all  the  philosophic  comments  on  the 
uses  of  adversity  ;  for  they  have  seemed  to  lift  him,  though 
blindfold,  into  a  loftier  region,  where  he  felt  himself  inbreathing 
power  from  on  high.' 

Mr.  Illingworth  next  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Christian  view 
of  pain,  which,  as  he  remarks,  carries  on  that  of  natural  religion, 
by  which,  again,  the  way  for  its  acceptance  was  prepared.  The 
Christian  view  is  best  seen,  we  are  told,  by  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  the  empirical  optimism  of  common  sense.  The  latter 
looks  at  the  usefulness  of  pain  through  the  sorrowfulness ; 
Christianity  puts  the  value  before  the  painfulness,  and  bids  us 
not  wait  '  till  the  sorrow  comes  with  years,'  but  take  up  our  cross 
from  the  first  moment  of  conscious  discipleship.  In  the  sinless 
suffering  of  the  cross,  Christianity  has  parted  sin  from  suffering 
with  a  clearness  of  distinction  never  before  known.  Sin  always 
brings  suffering,  but  the  suffering  is  of  the  nature  of  an  antidote; 
an  antidote  often  applied  with  inexorable  sternness,  but  in  its 
intention  always  merciful.  Suffering,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  always  imply  sin  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  nor  does  it 
always  involve  it.  It  is  one  of  those  antidotes  which,  taken  in 
time,  is  prophylactic.  '  Pain,  in  fact,  in  its  manifold  method,  is 
like  the  angel  of  the  Eastern  story,  changing  its  form  incessantly 
to  cope  with  the  shifting  shapes  of  sin,  and  passing  by  turns  into 
a  lion,  a  bird,  a  sword,  a  flood,  a  flame,  in  sleepless  eagerness  to 
follow  and  find,  and  slay^  and  quench,  and  burn  away  the  least 
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last  lingering  particle  of  evil.     So  far  from  being  our  enemy  it  is 
our  safest  ally  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  we  fail  through  shrinking 
from  the  stern  alliance.'     Vicarious  suffering,  instead  of  conflict- 
ing with  our  sense  of  justice,  is,  when  rightly  viewed,  'the  climax 
and  complete  expression  of  the  process  to  which  we  owe  the  entire 
evolution  of  our  race.'     It  is  the  law  of   life  and  progress,  and 
how  should  the  Creator  draw  all  men  unto  Him  but  through  the 
instrumentality  of  it !     Further,  sorrow  unites  as  joy  does  not. 
The  unitive  way,  the  way  to  union  witli  both  God  and  man  in 
the  present  state  is,  as  the   simplest  Christian  feels  and  knows, 
the  '  via  dolorosa,'  the  way  of  the  cross — '  a  serious  and  solemn 
belief,'  Mr.  lUingworth  adds,  '  which  is  very  far  from  leading  to 
complacency,  in  presence  of  the  awful  spectacle  of  animal  and 
human  pain  ;  but  still  is  based  on  sufficient  experience  to  justify 
the  hope  that  all  its  mystery  will  be  one  day  solved.' 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  a  very  pregnant  and  helpful  study. 
It  does  not  fall  within  its  scope  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
removal  of  evil.     This  is  touched  upon,  though  only  in  a  general 
way,  in  Mr.  Campion's  paper  on  '  Christianity  and  Politics,'  and 
again  in  an  appendix   dealing  with  some  aspects   of   Christian 
duty,  in  which  among  other  things  we  are  glad  to  see  a  protest 
against  the   wholesale   employment  of  women  and   children   in 
factories,  as  well  as  against  the  abuse  of  the  imagination  and  the 
immorality  of  improvident  marriages.     But  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is   written   Mr.  lUingworth's  paper  seems  to  us  to  be 
admirably  suited.       One  might  have  liked   to  see  the  different 
kinds   of  suffering,   and   the    specific   ends  they  are   apparently 
designed  to  serve,  discriminated.     It   may   be   questioned,  also, 
whether  the  account  given  of  the   attitude   of  natural  religion 
towards  suffering  is  altogether  correct.     Plato  looked  for  a  fuller 
explanation  of  its  anomalies  hereafter  ;  but  the  old  Greek  religion, 
as  represented  by  Homer,  Aeschylus,  and  Euripides,  did  not.* 
Still,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  any  one  who  has  felt  the  impres- 
sive and  awful  nature  of  the  problem,  will  rise  from  the  perusal 


*  See   Bishop   Westcott's   Essays  in  Religious   Thought    in   ihe    West  : 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides. 
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of  what  Mr.  IllinD-vvorth  has  said  without  feelincr  that  both  his 
mind  and  heart  have  been  cahned  and  steadied.  The  essav  is 
eminently  luminous  and  practical. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Illingworth's  second  study  is  ^  The  Incar- 
nation  and  Development.'      Its  aim   is    to   show^   what   popular 
misconceptions   of  the   doctrine    of    the   Incarnation    have   been 
remedied,  what  more  or  less  forgotten  aspects  of  it  have  been 
restored    to   their  due    place,    and  wdiat   new-    lights   have   been 
thrown  upon  its  meaning  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  which 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  various  views  of  evolution.    The 
central  and   cosmical  significance  of  the  doctrine  is  first  drawn 
out,  and  a  deserved  rebuke  administered  to  the  tendency,  which  at 
and  since  the  period  of  the  lleformation  has  narrowed  the  view  of 
Theology,  and  occupied  its  attention  almost  exclusively  with  what 
is  now  called  Soteriology,  to  the  neglect  of  the  profounder  and 
more  suggestive  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  which  the  Fathers 
and  schoolmen,  with  their  larger  grasp  of  Theology,  emphasized, 
and  to  the  interpretation  of  which,  as  the  best  mode  of  meeting 
the  Rationalism  and  Pantheism  around  them,  they  devoted  their 
energies.     Next  the  two  questions  are  considered — whether  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as  held  by  the  schoolmen  and  Fathers, 
which  has  never  really  died  out  of   the  Church,  is  in  any  w^ay 
incompatible  with  the  results  of  modern  science,  or  does  not,  on 
the  contrary,  provide  an  outline  to  which  science  is  slowly  but 
surely  giving  reality  and  content.     In  the  course  of  his  discus- 
sion of  these  questions,  Mr.  Illingworth  sharply  deliminates  the 
provinces  of  Theology  and  Science,  and  shows  that  the  planes 
along    which    they    move,    though     different,    are    nevertheless 
parallel,  the   one  giving  the  meaning  of  creation,  the   other  its 
method.       In  illustration  of  this  he  takes  the  verified  results  of 
scientific   teaching    on   such    subjects   as  energy,  teleology,   the 
mental  and  moral  evolution  of  man,  the  relation  of  philosophy  to 
theology,  and  the  comparative  study  of  religions,  and  shows  that 
these  results  are  not  only  quite  compatible  with  the  doctrine  of 
the    Eternal   Word,   but  also    that    in   the   Christian   view    the 
doctrine  illuminates  the  results,  and  is  itself  illuminated  by  them. 
With  respect  to  the   Incarnation   itself,   or    to  the   miraculous 
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r'lement  in  Christianity,  which  is  the  real  point  at  issue  between 
Christianity  and  its  modern  opponents,  Mr.  Illingworth  is  con- 
tent to  meet  experience  with  experience,  the  negative  experience 
that  miracles  have  not  happened  with  the  positive  experience 
that  they  are  happening  now  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  depart- 
ments of  human  existence,  and  have  been  happening  ever  since 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  world.  'It  is  an  old 
argument,'  he  says,  but  one  '  which  so  far  from  weakening, 
modern  science  has  immensely  strengthened  by  its  insistence  on 
the  intimate  union  between  material  and  spiritual  things.'  '  For 
spirit  and  matter,  as  we  call  them,'  he  continues,  '  are  known  to 
intermingle,  and  blend,  and  fringe  off,  and  fade  into  each  other, 
in  a  way  tliat  daily  justifies  us  more  in  our  belief  that  the 
possessor  of  the  key  to  one  must  be  the  possessor  of  the  key  to 
both,  and  that  He  who  can  save  the  soul  can  raise  the  dead.' 
To  this  answer  to  the  negative  criticism  or  hypothesis  by  which 
many  have  been  misled,  a  unanimous  assent  is  not  expected.  '  It 
is  founded  on  a  specific  experience,  and  strangers  to  that  experi- 
ence are  naturally  unable  to  appreciate  its  force.  Neither  should 
they  claim  to  judge  it.  For  the  critic  of  an  experience  must  be 
its  expert.' 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Illingworth's 
study  in  a  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  report.  In  many 
respects  it  strikes  us  as  the  best  of  the  studies,  and  the  one  which 
is  best  calculated  at  the  present  moment  to  succour  a  'distressed 
faith.'  Mr.  Illingworth  has  a  firm  hold  on  the  dogmas  and  uses 
ihe  latest  verified  results  of  science  with  effect.  His  mode  of 
handling  them,  and  of  showing  how  the  latter  illustrate  the 
former,  and  how  the  ancient  dogmas  of  the  Church  illuminate  the 
teaching  of  science,  is  admirable.  The  weakest  part  of  the 
study,  though  even  here  it  is  strong,  is  the  concluding.  It  is 
true  that  the  position  taken  up  by  criticism,  that  Christianity 
cannot  be  true  because  the  miraculous  element  in  it  contradicts 
experience,  is  untenable,  and  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  facts 
evolved  by  Christianity  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  it.  But  this, 
though  perhaps  the  most  effective,  is  not  the  only  way  in  which 
the  attack  can  be  met.     Other  theologians  have  carried  the  argu- 
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ment  further.  Rothe,  in  particular,  has  carried  it  into  the  region 
of  philosophv,  and  attempted,  not  without  success,  to  justify  the 
miraculous  at  the  bar  of  reason.  Along  with  Zeller,  though  on 
different  grounds,  he  has  claimed  the  miracle  as  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  Theism.  In  the  opinion  of  many  competent  writers, 
while  safeguarding  the  true  interests  of  religion,  he  has  also  met 
the  legitimate  exigencies  of  modern  science.*  Some  additional 
arguments  would  certainly  have  strengthened  Mr.  lUingworth's 
already  strong  position,  and  probably  have  rendered  his  attempt 
'  to  succour  a  distressed  faith  '  more  helpful. 

Between  the  two  essays  just  referred  to,  is  sandwiched  Mr. 
Talbot's  on  the  '  Preparation  in  History  for  Christ.'  Its  position 
may  perhaps  be  justified,  though  with  difficulty,  but  logically  it 
is  out  of  place.  Its  proper  position  is  after  ]Mr.  lUingworth's 
essay  on  '  The  Incarnation  and  Development,'  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  correctly  the  world's  preparation  for 
the  reception  of  Christianity  without  first  realizing  the  pre- 
Incarnation  work  of  the  Eternal  Word.  But  this,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Talbot  has  failed  to  appreciate. 
Many  excellent  and  true  things  are  said  in  his  study  respecting 
the  formal  process  by  which  the  world  was  prepared — the  shaping 
of  its  external  order,  and  its  inward  experiences  of  failure  and 
progress  ;  but  on  the  spirit  of  life  and  power  by  which  the  process 
was  informed  and  controlled  he  is  silent.  His  essay,  in  fact,  not- 
withstandincT  the  excellent  things  it  contains,  dwells  altogether 
on  the  surface,  and  appears  to  us,  if  we  may  so  say,  very  like  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  The  proem  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  the  many  utterances  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  writers  in  this  connection  are  passed  over.  We 
hear  nothing  of  a  hidden  Divine  element  in  the  world;  nothing 
of  a  Divine  Power  working  behind  the  conscious  thoughts  and 
actions  of  men,  using  their  deeds  for  the  furtherance  of  its  own 
plans,  and  secretly  but  surely,  and  all  unknown  to  men, 
moulding  their  characters   and  preparing  them   to  see,   and 

*  See  Zur  Dogmatik,  Art.  '  OfFenbarung,'  pp.  81,  etseq.,  and  the  excellent 
summary  of  the  article  in  Lichtenberg's  History  of  German  Theology  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  translated  by  W.  Hastie,  B.D.     (Clark). 
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recognise,  and  rejoice  in,  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God.  In 
Mr.  Talbot's  view,  so  far  as  here  represented,  the  process  is 
everything.  That  in  which  it  originated,  and  by  which  it  was 
directed,  is  apparently  lost  sight  of.  But  to  lose  sight  of  this 
is  tantamouut  to  ignoring  the  fact,  that  without  the  secret 
action  of  the  Divine  Word  upon  the  world,  or  without  the 
providential  introduction  into  human  affairs  of  a  divine  influ- 
ence which  should  continually  be  reaching  to  untried  depths 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  become  the  organising  centre  of  a 
new  moral  and  spiritual  life,  the  preparation  of  the  world  for 
Christ  would  have  been  impossible.  Geographical  distribution 
and  political  arrangements,  the  experiences  of  suffering,  failure 
and  progress,  had  doubtless  much  to  do  in  carrying  on  the 
work  ;  but  they  were  simply  some  of  the  means  and  instru- 
ments. That  which  made  them  effective,  that  by  which  they 
were  employed,  and  in  which  they  originated,  was  primarily 
the  Eternal  Word,  who  from  the  first  beginning  of  the  human 
race  was  never  absent  from  among  men,  but  was  ever  dwell- 
ing with  them  and  in  them,  to  make  them  a  people  prepared 
for  Himself. 

Mr.  Talbot  speaks,  however,  of  two  preparations,  the  one 
general,  the  other  special.  They  '  stand  apart '  and  '  pursue 
their  way  unconscious  of  one  another,  almost  exclusive  of  one 
anothei'.'  Language  like  this  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  and 
indeed  suggests,  that  the  two  preparations  were  distinct  and 
presided  over  by  a  couple  of  demiurgi  acting  in  ignorance  of 
each  other  and  from  distant  poles.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  two  were  one  and  the  same  preparation,  modified  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  different  capacities,  apprehensions,  and 
callings  of  the  different  peoples,  but  still  one  and  the  same. 
Both  were  equally  spiritual,  special,  and  supernatural,  and 
each  was  indispensable  for  the  equipment  of  the  race  for  the 
vision  of  Christ.  Such  at  least  would  appear  to  be  the  only 
teaching  on  the  subject  at  all  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-In carnation  activity  of  the  Eternal  Word  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  These  latter,  as  is  abun- 
dantly shown  in  the  New  Testament,  are  not  merely  an  exclus- 
ively Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  no  message  or 
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revelation  fur,  or  respecting,  others  than  the  Jews.  Equally 
with  the  New,  the  Old  Testament  is  a  book  of  universal  and 
eternal  principles,  of  which  the  various  incidents  it  records  are 
but  instances  and  examples.  The  moral  and  spiritual  economy 
it  reveals  is  that  beneath  which  the  Gentiles  lived  as  well 
as  the  Jews.  As  S.  Paul  tells  us,  there  was  not  one  Lord  of 
the  Jews  and  another  of  the  Gentiles  ;  neither  were  there  two 
methods  of  dealing  with  them.  Whatever  difference  there  was, 
was  purely  formal,  and  necessitated  by  their  different  mental 
and  spiritual  aptitudes,  and  by  the  different  parts  they  had 
to  play  in  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the  race.  There  is  a  class 
of  writers  who  would  identify  the  Kingdom  of  God  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  with  the  Church,  and  believe  that  there 
was  no  Kingdom  of  God  among  men  until  the  Christian  Church 
was  set  up.  Whether  Mr.  Talbot  belongs  to  this  class,  we  will 
not  undertake  to  say.  But  whether  he  does  or  not,  a  faith  dis- 
tressed by  the  problem  of  the  world's  preparation  for  Christ, 
will  not  be  relieved  of  its  doubts  and  difficulties  by  merely 
dwelling  upon  the  process  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  nor 
by  insisting  upon  its  beauty,  great  as  it  was.  What  the  faith 
and  intellect  of  the  present  seem  to  desire  is  to  get  behind 
processes  and  their  mechanism,  and  to  understand  the  powers 
and  principles  by  which  they  are  shaped  and  controlled.  In 
other  words,  a  faith  so  distressed  can  only  be  delivered  from 
its  difficulties  by  a  full  and  frank  admission  that  in  pre-Christian 
times,  as  now,  the  unseen  Kingdom  of  God  was  among  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  and  that  the  preparation  of 
each  was  due  mainly  and  primarily  to  that  Divine  Word,  to 
whose  indwelling  and  activity  in  the  latencies  of  the  human  soul 
all  knowledge,  insight,  holy  thoughts,  devout  desu-es,  and  felt 
spiritual  needs  owe  their  origin.  S.  Paul  and  the  Fathers  of 
the  Primitive  Church  were  not  afraid  to  admit  this.  And  why 
should  we  ?  The  great  Apostle  could  go  to  the  heathen  and 
speak  to  them  of  '  Christ  in  you  the  Hope  of  Glory  '  (Col.  i.,  27). 
Clement  of  Alexandria  attributed  the  same  office  to  Philosophy 
among  the  Greeks  as  he  did  to  the  Law  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  claimed  for  it  an  equally  Divine  origin.  And  S.  Augustine, 
recognising  as  other  Fathers,  that  the  main  part  of  the  world's 
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preparation  for  Christ  was  inward  and  spiritual,  and  was  due 
primarily  to  the  action  of  the  Divine  Word  upon  the  heart  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  said  :  '  What  is  now  called  the 
Christian  religion,  has  existed  among  the  ancients,  and  was  not 
absent  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  until  Christ 
came  in  the  flesh,  since  which  time  the  true  religion;  which 
existed  already,  began  to  be  called  Christian.' 

The  study  on  the  '  Incarnation  as  the  basis  of  Dogma  '  will 
be  read,  we  should  say,  by  those  who  are  in  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  having  'a  distressed  faith'  with  mixed  feehng.  Its 
author,  Mr.  Moberly,  distinguishes  sharply  enough,  as  we  have 
already  said,  between  dogma  and  opinion,  says  some  very  use- 
ful things  about  the  habit  of  confusing  them,  puts  in  an  ex- 
cellent plea  for  the  existence  of  religious  dogmas,  and  shows 
not  only  the  necessity  for  them,  but  also  their  reasonableness  ; 
and  in  all  this  does  much  to  calm  and  steady  and  enlighten  the 
special  class  for  whom  he  writes.  But  here  we  are  afraid  the  utility 
of  his  essay  will  with  many  end.  He  writes  excellently  on  the 
Incarnation  as  the  basis  of  dogma,  and  shows  with  admirable 
skill  that  the  really  crucial  fact  is  the  Resurrection,  and  by  so 
doing  raises  our  expectations  to  a  great  height,  and  makes  us 
feel  more  than  ever  the  necessity  for  putting  that  fact  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  But  when  he  suddenly 
slides  off  with  the  remark,  '  the  present  paper  is  not  an 
evidential  treatise,'  and  instead  of  assisting  us,  proceeds  to  say : 
'  It  is  no  part  of  our  task  to  attempt  to  prove  the  historical 
reahty  of  the  resurrection.  What  it  does  concern  us  to  notice 
is  the  way  in  which  the  determination  of  all  Christian  truth 
hinges  upon  it';  and  'If  it  falls,  all  the  rest  will  drift  away, 
anchorless  and  unsubstantial,  into  the  region  of  a  merely 
beautiful  dreamland,'  we  must  own  to  a  feeling  of  something 
like  collapse.  There  are  minds,  doubtless,  on  which  its  effect 
will  be  different.  It  may  drive  them  to  cling  more  closely 
to  the  doctrine.  Our  owu  is  anything  but  a  distressed  faith, 
yet  such  was  our  experience  as  we  read  Mr.  Moberly 's 
essay;  and  how  his  treatment  at  this  particular  point 
can  prove  helpful,  or  in  any  way  succour  a  faith  distressed 
about  it,  passes  our  comprehension.     It  is  all  very  well  to  urge 
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the  crucial  character  of  the  fact ;  to  say  :  '  You  must  believe  '; 
aud  to  warn  against  not  believing.  Those  for  whom  he  writes, 
we  imagine,  are  beyond  that  stage.  Their  position  is  one  in 
which  they  need  grouuds  more  relative.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  all  depends  upon  the  answer  which  is  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, '  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  '  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
distinct  treatment  of  the  Incarnation,  it  was  all  the  more 
requisite  that  at  least  some  of  the  evidences  on  which  the 
Church  grounds  its  belief  in  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord 
should  have  been  carefully  drawn  out. 

This  is  not  the  only  part  of  Mr.  Moberly's  essay  which  does 
not  seem  to  us  at  all  calculated  to  minister  to  a  faith  distressed. 
There  is  another.  We  refer  to  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  definitions  of  the  Creed  '  may  not  be  called  relative 
and  temporary.'  For  the  succouring  of  a  distressed 
faith  such  a  discussion  is  in  our  opinion  simply  useless. 
Further,  in  the  present  instance  we  are  scarcely  able 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  well  managed.  In  the  long 
sentence,  running  to  about  twenty  lines,  on  page  256, 
Mr.  Moberly  simply  loses  himself.  The  terms  creed,  dogma, 
knowledge,  conception,  are  used  in  a  way  which  is  very  con- 
fusing, and  indeed  singular,  especially  after  the  elaborate  dis- 
quisition about  the  relation  of  popular  theological  literature  to 
the  creeds  and  dogmas.  One  could  almost  imagine — in  fact 
we  have  some  difficulty  in  not  imagining — that  Mr.  Moberly  is 
arguing  that  under  a  fresh  access  of  light,  as  for  instance  under 
the  light  of  the  eternal  world,  parts  of  the  creeds  will  vanish 
away,  be  altered,  modified,  or  corrected.  If  he  is  not  doing  so, 
but  is  merely  arguing  that  in  the  increase  of  light  our 
conceptions  of  the  facts  represented  in  the  creeds  of  the 
Church  will  be  corrected,  enlarged,  and  probably  rebuked, 
he  is  simply  stating  a  theological  truism,  which  needed  no 
argument,  while  his  mode  of  phrasing  it,  especially  when 
those  for  whom  he  is  writing  are  considered,  is  far  from 
happy.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Moberly's  essay  strikes  us 
as  much  too  academical  in  its  tone  and  character.  It  may 
be  read  by  those  whose  faith  is  strong  and  assured,  and 
may   possibly    help    to    clear   their   intellectual   atmosphere. 
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But  as  to  those  whose  faith  is  '  distressed,'  there  are  parts 
of  it,  the  perusal  of  which,  we  fear,  will  simply  deepen  their 
complaint. 

The  Eighth  Essay  is  on  'The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration'  and 
has  drawn  down  upon  the  volume  most  of  the  adverse  criticism 
which  has  been  directed  against  it.     In  the  earlier  editions — 
the  one  before  us  is  the  tenth — there  were  several  unguarded 
or  insufficient  statements,  which  seem  to  have  afforded  ground 
for  objection.     But  since  then  the  opportunity  has  been  taken 
of  correcting  these  expressions,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  tenth 
edition  Mr.  Gore  has   explained  his  meaning  more  fully  and 
replied  to  tlie  attacks  of  his  assailants.     His  essay,  therefore, 
requires  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  part  of  the  preface 
specially  bearing  upon  it.     And  here,  it  must  be  said,  that  read 
in  the  light  of  this  latter,  several  of  the  statements  in  the  essay 
assume  an   altogether  different   aspect.     On  most  points  Mr. 
Gore  has  shown  that  he  is  in  agreement  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Church,  and  there  are  few%  we  should  say,  who  understand 
the  questions  at  issue,  who  will  not  accept  the  position  he  takes 
up.     With  his  general  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  no  fault,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  has  been  found. 
Fault  has  been  found  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the  atti- 
tude he   has  assumed  towards  the  results   of  recent  literary 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures.     These  results,  as  need  hardly  be 
observed,  involve  such  questions  as  the  date,  authorship,  com- 
position, and  literary  form  and  character  of  the  various  books 
of  the  old  Testament,  and,  as  Mr.   Gore  remarks,  are  purely 
literary.     Theology  is  not  involved  in  them,  and  the  Church 
and  tradition  have  left  them  free  to  discussion.     On  the  one 
point,  a  point  of  some  importance,  in   which  Theology  is  in- 
volved— our  Lord's    use    of   Psalm    CX. — he    repudiates    the 
thought  that  he  had   any  intention   of  suggesting  our  Lord's 
fallibility  as  a    teacher,   and    lays    down    the   rule   '  that  any 
hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  consistent   with   a  belief  in  its  inspiration,  must  be 
consistent  also  with  our  Lord  having  given  it  His  authorisation.' 
In  short,  taking  the  essay  as  it  now  stands,  and  reading  it  in 
connection    with   the  explanations  in   the   new  preface,  it  is 
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scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  it  will  render  matenal  service 
in  succouring  a  '  distressed  faith.'  Mr.  Gore  discriminates 
sharply  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not  essential  to 
religion  in  respect  to  the  Scriptures,  and  points  out  as  against 
Mr.  Huxley  that  the  foundation  of  Christianity  is  not  a  '  book,' 
but  a  Person — Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  essay,  however,  to  which,  inas- 
much as  it  is  in  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said  above,  we 
must  refer  fur  a  moment.  Speaking  of  the  special  missions  of 
the  Jews  and  Greeks,  ]\lr.  Gore  says,  and  says  very  truly,  that 
the  believer  must  see  in  them  a  Divine  inspiration.  '  For,'  as 
he  adds,  '  if  we  can  once  get  dow^u  to  the  bottom  of  human 
life,  below  its  pride,  its  wilfulness,  its  pretentiousness,  down  to 
its  essence,  we  get  to  God  and  to  a  movement  of  His  Spirit.' 
'  Thus  every  race,'  we  are  told, '  has  its  inspiration.'  So  far  we 
are  quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Gore  ;  but  w^hen  he  goes  on  to  assert: 
*  But  the  inspiration  of  the  Jews  was  supernatural '  we  must 
join  issue  with  him,  for  the  simple  reason  that  an  inspiration,  if 
Divine,  is  also  supernatural,  and  must  be.  The  argument 
w^hich  Mr.  Gore  advances  in  support  of  his  assertion,  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  Jews  was  more  direct,  more  intense,  and  in- 
volves a  direct  consciousness  of  itself  on  the  part  of  its  subjects, 
will  not  bear  exanu'nation.  In  the  first  place,  the  inspiration 
of  the  Greeks  for  philosophy  and  art  was  just  as  intense  as 
that  of  the  Hebrews  was  for  religion.  In  the  second,  it  was 
just  as  direct.  Both  were  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  '  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  him  understanding.'  In  the  third  place,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  Greeks  w^ere  quite  as  conscious  of  their  mission 
as  the  Jews  were  of  theirs.  As  compared  with  the  Jews 
previous  to  the  great  revolution  effected  in  their  national 
sentiments  by  the  Exile,  chiefly  under  the  leadership  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  they  were  probably  more  so.  The  strange 
thing  is,  that  while  the  teachers,  or  prophets,  as  Mr.  Gore  calls 
them,  of  the  Greeks  were  continually  passing  the  limits  of  their 
special  mission,  and  teaching  morals  and  religion,  the  2orophets 
and  teachers  of  the  Jews,  prior  to  the  extension  of  their  inter- 
course with  foreign  peoples,  taught  nothing  of  art,  and  very 
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little  of  philosophy.  Anyhow,  self-iDspiration,  either  for  philo- 
sophy or  religion,  is  impossible  ;  what  is  Divine  is  also  super- 
natural ;  the  inspiration  of  the  Greeks  for  their  special  mission 
was  quite  as  supernatural  as  that  of  the  Jews  for  theirs ; 
and  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Gore  has  drawn  is  without  a 
difference. 

There  are  four  more  essays,  together  with  two  appendices, 
in  the  volume  ;  but  we  have  already  said  enough  to  indicate 
its  character,  and  our  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  calculated  to 
serve  its  purpose.  We  lay  down  our  pen  with  mixed  feelings. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  volume  has  been  so  extensively 
read.  The  fact  that  it  has  is  in  many  ways  an  encouraging 
sign ;  while  the  book  itself  marks  a  step  in  advance  towards 
the  better  appreciation  of  what  is  and  is  not  Theology. 
From  a  passage  in  the  new  preface  we  gather  that 
Mr.  Gore,  the  editor,  contemplates  dealing  at  some  length 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  We  could  have 
wished  that  the  subject  had  been  treated  in  the  present 
work  far  more  adequately  than  it  has.  The  central  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  it  ought  to  have  been  treated  first ; 
and  to  inadequate  conceptions  of  it  seem  to  us  to  be  due  many 
of  the  objectionable  passages  in  the  pages  we  have  ventured 
to  review. 


Art.  VIII.— is  THERE  AN  ALTERNATIVE  FOR 
SHORTER  PARLIAMENTS  % 

THE  question  asked,  and  adopted  as  the  title  of  this  paper,  is 
one  of  considerable  importance  to  politicians  as  a  class,  and 
perhaps  in  even  greater  degree  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
if  an  answer  to  it  could  authoritatively  be  given  in  the  affirmative, 
it  is  not,  I  presume,  too  much  to  say  that  it  would  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  that  great  mass  of  public  opinion  which  is  opposed 
to  sudden  and  violent  change,  and  which,  therefore,  shrinks  back 
with   something   very  near  akin  to  alarm   from    any  proposal  to 
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curtail  the  period  for  which  Parliaments  are  at  present  elected  to 
serve. 

The  death-warrant  of  the  Septennial  Act  has,  it  would  appear 
been  informally  drawn  up  by  the  leaders — both  official  and  un- 
official— of  the  Liberal  party,  and  only  waits  for  completion  un- 
til such  time  as  the  constituencies  shall  have  given  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone the  moral  and  material  support  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
impress  his  sign  manual  upon  it  in  such  wise  as  to  sweep  out  of 
existence  a  state  of  affairs  at  once  irritating  and  obsolete.  This, 
at  least,  is  what  we  are  told  by  the  more  ardent  spirits  of  the 
party  who  believe  in  destroying  the  obnoxious  Act  root  and 
branch,  and  are  in  no  way  disposed  to  consider  calmly  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  a  satisfactory  alternative  for  their  proposed  sub- 
stitution of  Triennial  Parliaments. 

But  bv  those  outsiders  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  see  the 
most  of  the  game,  it  will  no*;  unreasonably  be  queried  :  '  If  on 
principle  you,  the  party  of  progress,  are  in  favour  of  giving  the 
constituencies  more  frequent  opportunities  of  recording  their 
verdict  for  or  against  the  Government  of  the  day,  why  do  you 
stop  short  at  giving  such  an  opportunity  only  once  in  every  three 
years,  and  why  do  you  not,  following  yoiu'  process  of  reasoning 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  propose,  instead,  the  institution  of  bien- 
nial, or  even  annual,  Parliaments '? ' 

To  a  question  such  as  this  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  an  answer 
at  once  satisfactory  and  logical,  but  as  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  attempt  to  supply  one,  I  shall  without  comment 
pass  by  the  consideration  of  it,  and  simply  try  to  put  for- 
ward as  clearly  as  lies  in  my  power  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
some  of  the  objections  which  may  reasonably  be  urged  against 
the  adoption  of  Triennial  General  Elections,  and  then  endeavour 
to  propound  in  somewhat  general  terms  an  alternative  which 
would  in  practice  amount  to  something  very  like  a  compromise 
between  the  state  of  affairs  at  present  in  force  and  that  which  is 
proposed  in  substitution  thereof. 

In  the  first  place,  an  objection  may  be  urged  against  shorten- 
ing the  legal  duration  of  Parliament  on  the  ground  that  the  more 
frequently  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  constituencies  the  more  fre- 
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quently  is  the  country  compelled  to  enter  on  a  period  unsettling 
and  disturbing  to  all  classes  of  society,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  reverse  of  stimulating  to  trade  of  every  description. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  at  least  open  to  question  if  a  valid 
objection  may  not  be  urged  on  the  ground  that  frequent  appeals 
to  the  country  would  have  an  effect  so  unsettling  in  its  nature  on 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  seriously  to  impair  the 
povi^ers  of  usefulness  of  the  Parliament  to  which  they  were  elected 
to  serve ;  and  I  bring  forward  this  objection  because  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  goes  to  show  that  after  the  first  half  of  the  period 
of  its  legalised  existence  is  spent,  a  Parliament  seems  to  become 
incapable  of  performing  as  good  work  as  in  the  past;  its  members 
become  apathetic  and  indifferent  even  to  the  blandishments  of 
the  'four- lined  whip,'  and  a  general  impression  seems  to  prevail 
that  the  beginning  of  the  end  has  been  reached  and  that  the  time 
has  come,  not  so  much  for  each  one  to  devote  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  as  to  make  preparations  for  the  general  election 
which  may  at  any  moment  be  precipitated  by  the  whim  of  the 
Minister  or  the  adverse  result  of  a  chance  division ;  moreover,  al- 
though a  Parliament  is  at  present  elected  for  a  nominal  period  of 
seven  years,  there  is  no  precedent  for  its  actual  duration  extend- 
ing over  any  such  length  of  time  and,  indeed,  an  unwritten  law 
prevails  which  operates  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  at  the  least 
one  year  earlier  than  is  legally  demanded,  and  this  for  reasons  of 
expediency  into  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enter.  Now,  if 
the  lessons  of  the  past  are  the  guides  of  the  future,  what  reason 
is  there  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  would  be  otherwise  in  a 
Parliament  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years  ?  And  if  the  con- 
ditions remain  the  same,  what  could  be  the  capabilities  of  useful- 
ness of  a  Parliament  short  in  its  legalised  existence  and  made 
even  shorter  and  more  inefficient  from  the  fact  of  expediencv 
necessitating  the  hastening  of  its  dissolution  by  the  single  year  of 
grace  which  is  at  present  almost  invariably  allowed,  and  also  from 
the  fact  of  the  Members  becoming  unsettled  and  out  of  hand 
when  the  half  of  its  existence — a  half,  be  it  remembered,  not  of 
three  and  a  half  year »^  but  of  one  year  and  six  months — had  run 
its  course  ? 
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A  third  objection  to  Triennial  Parliaments  suggests  itself 
whenever  the  question  of  election  expenses  is  brought  forward. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  representatives  and  would-be-repre- 
sentatives who  are  able  and  willing  to  incur  the  necessarily  heavy 
expense  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who 
do  not  grumble  at  such  expense  so  long  as  they  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  being  left  in  undisputed  possession  for,  say,  four  or  five 
years.  But  the  question  arises — would  the  class  of  men  who 
enter  and  attempt  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  or  would  any 
other  class,  be  willing,  even  if  able,  to  incur  the  expense — not  to 
speak  of  the  harassing  worry  and  excitement — of  a  contested 
election  every  three,  or,  as  would  more  probably  be  the  case,  every 
two  years  1 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  it  is  proposed  by  a  certain  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  that  the  expense  of  election  shall  in  the  future  be 
borne  by  the  ratepayers  instead  of  by  the  rival  candidates ;  but 
if  it  be  agreed  that  such  provision  for  meeting  the  costs  of  elec- 
tion is  sound  in  principle,  and  if  it  be  also  the  case  that  one  man 
has  as  good  a  right  as  another  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate, 
how  is  it  possible  to  guarantee  finality  of  expense  to  the  luckless 
constituency  which  may  in  the  future  be  called  upon  to  show  its 
appreciation  of  the  assiduous  attention  of  a  dozen  or  more  suitors 
by  '  paying  the  piper '  for  all  ? 

How  far  the  ratepayers  are  pleased  at  such  a  prospective  ar- 
rano-ement  is,  of  course,  one  of  those  things  which  is  not  known, 
but  it  will  be  strange  if  anything  like  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude 
is  shown  by  them  for  a  favour  of  so  dubious  a  nature.  Nor  would 
matters  be  bettered — that  is,  for  the  ratepayer — if,  as  is  also 
proposed  by  the  extremists,  Members  of  Parliament  received  an 
annual  remuneration  such  as  would  easily  enable  them  to  meet 
the  cost  of  a  contested  election  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  com- 
fortable little  balance  to  credit  in  the  bank.  In  this  way  both 
ratepayers  and  politicians  are  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma, 
for  that  one  or  other  would  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  election 
expenses  every  three  years  were  a  Triennial  Act  in  force  seems 
one  of  those  conclusions  from  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  chance  of  escaping  1 
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It  may  be  asked  :  Is  there  any  chance  of  escaping,  seeing  that 
in  widening  the  Franchise  in  1885,  without  providing  opportuni- 
ties more  frequent  than  ah'eady  exist  for  ascertaining  the  opinions 
of  the  electors,  an  error  in  judgment  was  perpetrated  which  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  be  repaired? 

It  seems  to  be  a  fair  assumption  that  the  advent  of  the  repara- 
tion of  that  error  is  near  at  hand — nearer  than  some  of  us  ex- 
pected, further  away  than  many  of  us  could  have  wished, — but 
come  when  it  may,  it  will  arrive  too  late  to  affect  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  for  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  which  the  Liberal  party  are  clamorously  eager  on 
the  ground  that  the  proportion  in  which  parties  are  therein  re- 
presented no  longer  reflects  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  poli- 
tical convictions  of  the  electorate  as  a  whole.  But  if  a  period  of 
misrepresentation — such  as  all  the  bye-elections  lead  us  to  think 
is  going  on  at  present — is  to  he  averted  in  the  future  :  and  if  its 
proposed  remedy — Triennial  Parliaments — seems  to  be  open  to 
many  and  serious  objections ;  and  if  f  I'om  these  objections  there 
can  scarcely  be  discovered  a  way  of  escape,  what,  then,  remains 
but  to  endeavour  to  promulgate  the  alternative  of  an  alternative? 

There  are  doubtless  many  alternatives  that  could  be,  and  will 
be,  brought  forward  at  no  very  distant  date,  and  that  responsible 
politicians  are  thinking  them  out  in  their  own  minds  is  as  un- 
doubted as  that  the  requirement  of  such  is  an  essential  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  little  diffidence 
that  I  now  venture  to  submit  the  bare  outlines  of  a  scheme  which 
has  for  its  keynote  the  complete,  rather  than  the  frequent,  ascer- 
tainment of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  electors,  and  which, 
moreover,  offers,  as  it  were,  a  premium  to  sucli  of  the  constituen- 
cies as  shall  at  a  General  Election  have  recorded  their  verdict 
clearly  and  unmistakeably. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  proposition  to  establish 
General  Elections  every  three  years  implies  consultation  without 
discrimination,  and  I  say  this  because  it  is  a  fact,  the  evidence  of 
which  cannot  be  called  in  question,  that  there  are  many  consti- 
tuencies to  whom  it  would  be  idle  and  useless — almost,  one  might 
venture  to  say,  insulting, — to  appeal  more  frequently  than  is  the 
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case  under  the  Septennial  Act;  constituencies  in  which,  for  ex- 
ample, no  contest  took  place  at  the  General  Election;  or  in  which 
an  actual  majority  of  the  total  number  of  registered  electors  voted 
for  the  successful  candidate ;  or  in  which  so  large  a  percentage 
of  the  electors  Went  to  the  poll  and  recorded  so  satisfactory  a 
majority  for  the  successful  candidate  as  practically  to  preclude 
the  supposition  that  it  could  be  found  worth  while  to  make  a 
fresh  appeal  within  the  short  space  of  three  years  simply  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  remaining  percentage  who  had  previously 
omitted  to  exercise  the  Franchise ;  or,  finally,  in  which,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  percentage  of  electors  polled,  an  overwhelming  and 
unmistakeable  majority  had  been  given  to  the  successful  candi- 
date. In  such  constituencies  what  would  the  holding  of  elections 
every  three  years  mean  but  the  creation  of  a  period  of  confusion 
and  embittered  feeling  altogether  uncompensated  for  by  any  as- 
certainment of  a  radical  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  ot  the 
electors  ?  Clearly,  frequent  elections  would  in  such  cases  only  be 
less  vexatious  than  useless,  nor  could  either  political  party  expect 
to  reap  any  substantial  benefit  therefrom  ! 

In  this  connection,  and  as  being  to  some  extent  typical  of  the 
four  classes  of  constituencies  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  I 
would  ask  what  could  possibly  be  the  use  of  appealing  more  fre- 
quently than  is  the  case  under  existing  arrangements  to  consti- 
tuencies which  at  the  last  General  Election  expressed  their 
opinions  in  so  decided  a  manner  as  Midlothian,  wherein  no  candi- 
date could  be  found  to  oppose  the  sitting  member ;  South  Devon 
(Totnes  Division),  wherein,  although  only  63  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  went  to  the  poll,  the  successful  candidate  secured  an 
actual  majority  of  the  constituency  by  polling  4652  votes  out  of 
a  total  electorate  of  9188  ;  Oldham,  wherein  87  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  recorded  their  votes  and  gave  to  the  successful  candidates 
a  majority  of  over  600;  and  Aberdeenshire  West,  wherein  a 
majority  of  no  less  than  2197  was  given  to  the  successful  candi- 
date ? 

But  there  is  another  class  of  constituency  whose  recorded  opinion 
at  the  last  General  Election  was  the  very  reverse  of  emphatic, 
either    on    account   of  the  small   percentage  of  electors   polled, 
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or  because  of  the  majority  given  to  the  successful  candidate 
being  unsatisfactorily  small ;  as  being  typical  of  such,  I  may  in- 
stance the  Stepney  Division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  wherein  only 
57  per  cent,  of  the  electors  went  to  the  poll,  and  the  elected  candi- 
date secured  no  more  than  2237  votes  out  of  a  registered  electorate 
of  6^27 ;  and  Central  Leeds  wherein  the  successful  candidate  was 
elected  by  no  greater  a  majority  than  43  on  a  total  poll  of  8467, 
and  had  recorded  in  his  favour  only  4255  out  of  a  registered  elec- 
torate of  11,135  !  One  has  only  to  refer  to  the  polls  of  1886  to 
see  how  very  many  Members  are  at  the  present  time  representing 
constituencies  of  this  class,  for  it  is  notorious  how  light  were  the 
polls  at  that  election,  and  how  many  were  the  seats  carried  by 
majorities  ranging  from  the  'infinitesimal'  to  the  'small  but 
satisfactory,'  a  state  of  matters  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  results  of  recent  bye-elections,  has  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  sufficed  to  demonstrate  that  under  certain  circumstances 
— circumstances  such  as  in  1886  led  to  the  abstention  of  unpre- 
cedented numbers  of  Liberal  electors — the  Septennial  Act  may 
become  positively  dangerous  through  public  opinion  being  misre- 
presented throughout  a  lengthened  period  owing  to  the  party  in 
power  availing  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  Act's  provisions ! 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  with  constituencies  such  as  I  have 
just  referred  to? 

Unhesitatingly  I  say  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  con- 
sulted more  frequently  than  is  at  present  the  case,  indeed,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  a  Triennial  Act  would  be  of  great  and 
solid  advantage.  But  then  under  a  Triennial  Act  the  innocent 
would  suffer  with  the  guilty,  and  members  representing  constituen- 
cies of  the  class  to  which  I  first  referred  would  also,  and  quite 
unnecessarily,  be  obliged  to  seek  re-election  every  three  years. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  it  appears  to  me  that  after  each  General 
Election  constituencies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  might 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  which  I  shall  style  '  First '  and 
'  Second,'  and  between  which  I  shall  discern  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Li  the  First  Class  I  should  include  all  constituencies  in  which 
at  the  General  Election  one,  or  more,  of  the  following  conditions 
had  been  fulfilled  : — 
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(1)  That  no  contest  had  taken  place. 
Or  (2)  That  an  actual   majority — i.e.  over  one  half — of 

the  registered  electors  had  voted  for  the  successful 

candidate. 
Or  (3)  That  90  per  cent,  of  the  registered  electors  had 

polled,  and  that  the  successful  candidate  had  secured 

a  majority  of  not  less  than  200. 
Or  (A)  That  85  per  cent,  of  the  registered  electors  had 

polled,  and  that  the  successful  candidate  had  secured 

a  majority  of  not  less  than  400. 
Or  (5)  that   80  per  cent,  of  the  registered  electors  had 

polled,    and    that    the     successful    candidates     had 

secured  a  majority  of  not  less  than  500. 
Or  (6)  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  registered  electors  had 

polled,  and  that  the  successful  candidate  had  secured 

a  majority  of  not  less  than  900. 
Or  (7)  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  registered  electors  had 

polled,  and  that  the  successful  candidate  had  secured 

a  majority  of  not  less  than  1000. 
Or  (8)  that  where  the  percentage  of  electors  polled  fell 

below  70  per  cent.,  a  majority  of  not  less  than  2000 

should  have  been  given  to  the  successful  candidate. 

In  the  Second  Class  I  should  include  all  constituencies  in 
which  at  the  General  election  none  of  the  foregoing  conditions 
had  been  fulfilled. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  we  would  have  a  Parliament 
elected,  as  at  the  present  time,  for  a  nominal  period  of  seven 
years  ;  the  representatives  elected  to  serve  in  it  would  at  once  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  : — 

1st.  Those  who  by  reason  of  representing  first  class  constitu- 
encies would  be  entitled  to  retain  their  seats  throughout  the  total 
duration  of  the  Parliament. 

2nd.  Those  who  on  account  of  representing  constituencies  of 
the  second  class  ivoiild  be  obliged  to  vacate  their  seats  at  the  expiry 
of  tioo  years  from  the  time  of  the  General  Election  and  seek  re- 
election. 

Then  as  to  the  question  of  election  expenses,  it  would  be  only 
XVII.  27 
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fair  that  the  members  thus  compelled  to  seek  re-election  more 
frequently  than  their  more  fortunate  brother-members,  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  cost  of  tliese  compulsory  bye- 
elections,  and  that  such  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  ratepayers. 

But  at  this  point  I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  this  question  of 
election  expenses  obtrudes  itself  disagreeably  so  far  as  the  rate- 
payers are  concerned.  Well,  it  certainly  does,  but  that  the 
obtrusion  should  be  disagreeable  is  a  calculated  effect  springing 
from  no  less  a  cause  than  the  desire  to  impose  a  species  of  tax, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  species  of  stigma,  on  all  constituencies 
which  cannot  from  hesitancy,  or  will  not  from  inertness,  give  an 
unequivocal  declaration  at  the  polls.  But  just  as  a  cliance  of 
repentance  is  given  even  to  the  worst  of  sinners,  so  the  operation 
of  this  imposition  would  be  found  to  work  automatically  through 
each  constituency  being  enabled  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  by 
raising  itself  from  that  class  which  is  liable  to  that  which  is 
exempt  from  the  turmoil  and  expense  of  compulsory  bye-elections. 
But  in  order  that  the  tax  should  not  be  unduly  heavy,  the 
liability  of  the  ratepayers  in  second  class  constituencies  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  limited  to  the  payment  of  the  election  expenses  of 
the  candidates  occupying  the  respective  positions  of  first  and 
second  on  the  poll,  and  thus  the  constituency  would  be  saved  the 
necessity  of  having  to  pay  the  election  expenses  of  the  little  host 
of  adventurers  who  would  enter  the  lists  with  hearts  scarce 
lighter  than  pockets,  were  they  only  assured  of  having  nothing 
to  pay  for  the  fleeting  notoriety  of  being  for  the  nonce  candidates 
for  Parliamentary  honours. 

In  the  foregoing  definition  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  First  Class  Constituency/,  I  have  endeavoured  to  steer 
clear  of  the  fallacy  which  must  necessarily  underlie  any  attempt 
to  estimate  the  emphasis  of  the  verdict  of  a  constituency  by  only 
looking  at  the  largeness  of  the  majority  recorded  for  the  success- 
ful candidate  irrespective  of  the  percentage  of  electors  polled  ;  or 
of  estimating  the  emphasis  by  merely  looking  at  the  percentage 
of  electors  polled  without  also  taking  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  majority  :  looked  at  together  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
may  be  formed,  but  considered  apart  the  result  will  be  found 
totally  different.     To  illustrate  my  meaning — a  majority  of  1200 
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may  seem  at  first  sight  pretty  fair  evidence  of  the  feelings  of  a 
constituency,  but,  then,  a  Httle  closer  examination  may  serve  to 
reveal  the  fact  that  no  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  electors 
went  to  the  poll ;  or,  again,  that  85,  or  even  80  per  cent,  of  the 
registered  electors  in  a  constituency  should  have  exercised  the 
franchise  seems  pretty  good  proof  that  the  feelings  of  the  electors 
as  a  whole  have  been  expressed,  but,  then,  perhaps  a  majority  of 
very  slender  dimensions  (say,  no  more  than  a  few  score  votes) 
was  given  to  the  successful  candidate. 

Now,  neither  of  these  cases,  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
so,  are  really  satisfactory  instances  of  the  emphasis  of  a  recorded 
verdict.  The  latter  is  certainly  more  so  than  the  former,  and 
that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  on  behalf  of  either. 

To  suggest  that  percentages  alone,  or  majorities  alone,  might 
be  taken  as  the  qualification  for  admission  into  the  first  class  of 
constituencies  would  be  a  mistake  (except,  indeed,  the  majority 
was  very  large  and  of  the  unmistakeable  nature  referred  to  in 
condition  No.  8),  but  by  estimating  them  together,  and  by 
requiring  that  the  majority  should  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  as 
the  percentage  falls  or  rises,  a  qualification  is  arrived  at  which 
seems  to  assure  the  correct  ascertainment  of  the  value  and  em- 
phasis of  the  verdict  given  by  each  constituency.  The  question 
of  the  percentage  polled  is,  however,  in  itself  a  very  important  one, 
and  far  more  attention  must  in  the  future  be  paid  to  it  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past  I  Consider  for  a  moment  the  very 
decided  difference  that  exists  between  a  constituency  which  re- 
cords a  majority  for  the  successful  candidate  of  400  on  a  poll  of 
85  per  cent,  of  its  registered  electors,  and  a  constituency  which 
records  a  like  majority  on  a  poll  of  no  more  than  ^yb  per  cent,  of 
its  electors  !  But  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  no 
particular  inclination  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  discriminate 
between  them,  and  yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in 
the  one  constituency  there  is  a  large  body  of  unpolled  voters — 
whose  opinion  it  would  be  well  worth  having — which  does  not 
exist  in  the  other,  and  when  it  is  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  at  the  General  Election  of  1886  the  average  per  polled  con- 
stituency of  electors  exercising  the  franchise  was  only  76*55  per 
cent,  as  against  81*35  per  cent,  at  the  General  Election  of  1885, 
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it  cannot  reasonably  be  asserted  that  tlie  verdict  was  as  eomplete 
in  tlie  one  case  as  in  the  other ! 

In  recent  bye-elections  the  percentage  of  the  electors  going  to 
the  poll  has  greatly  increased,  and  approximates  more  closely  to 
the   polls  of^  1885  than  to  those  of  1886,  a  fact  which  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  waverers  have  made  up  their  minds, 
and  also   serves  to  make  it  clear  that  in  constituencies  of,  as  1 
term  it,  the  Second  Class,  these  abstainers  and  waverers  ought  to 
have  an  earlier  opportunity  than  is  now  afforded  them  by  the 
Septennial  Act  of  recording  the  somewhat  tardy  decision  at  which 
they  have  arrived,  and  upon  which  they  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  at  the  General  Election.     Had  constituencies  immediately 
after  the  General  Election  of  1886  been  divided  into  classes  such 
as  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  had  the  members  repre- 
senting Second  Class  constituencies  been  obliged  to  vacate  their 
seats  two  years  later,  we  should  have  had,  in  1888,  elections  in 
no  fewer   than  270    constituencies — only  six  of   them  Irish — 
whereof  174  had  returned  Unionist  representatives,  and  96  Home 
Eule  representatives  !     It  would,  of  course,  have  been  necessary 
to  consult  these  270  constituencies  during  the  Autumn  recess  of 
1888,  in  order  to  avoid  the  awkward  state  of  affairs  that  must 
otherwise  have  been    created   through  the  Ministerialists  being 
temporarily  weakened  in  the  division  lobby  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  Gladstonians.    What  the  result  of  such  an  appeal  would 
have  been  no  man  can  with  anything  like  certainty  affirm,  but 
that  it  might  have  contributed  to  diminish,  perhaps  altogether  to 
annihilate,  the  Unionist  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a 
supposition  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  very  improbable  when, 
in  conjunction  with  the  results  of  the  bye-elections,  the  fact  is 
remembered  that  in  1885  these  very  constituencies  returned  174 
Liberals  and  96  Conservatives,  or,  curiously  enough,  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  they  did,  on  very  much  lighter  polls,  in  1886. 

In  these  very  constituencies  the  Liberal  party  sustained  nearly 
all  their  losses  at  the  last  General  Election,  and,  therefore,  if 
anyone  chooses  to  object  to  the  scheme  I  have  propounded  on 
the  ground  that  by  its  operation  Second  Class  constituencies 
would  at  times  practically  be  constituted  arbitrators  for  the 
electorate  as  a  whole,  I  find  my  answer  ready  to  hand  in  the  fact 
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that  such  as  I  propose  they  should  be  in  the  future,  such  they 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  in  1886,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be 
agreed  that  if  it  is  right  that  their  voices  should  practically  have 
determined  the  issue  at  the  last  General  Election,  and  if  it  is 
right  that  they  should  practically  decide  the  issue  in  the  General 
Elections  which  are  to  come,  it  can  scarcely  be  held  to  be  wrono- 
that  they,  and  they  alone,  should  be  consulted  at  such  intervening 
periods  as  I  have  spoken  of  ! 

I  think,  too,  that  some  such  scheme  as  that  which  I  have  in 
very  vague  and  general  terms  tried  to  sliadow  forth,  has  in  its 
favour  certain  points  of  which  a  Triennial  Act,  as  applied  to  the 
electorate  as  a  whole,  is  devoid. 

In  the  first  place,  those  constituencies  in  which  the  disturbance 
could  in  all  probability  be  productive  of  no  good  results,  would 
not  be  frequently  and  irrationally  appealed  to,  neither  would  the 
sitting  members,  nor  the  ratepayers,  be  saddled  with  the  needless 
expense  of  an  election  every  three  years. 

In  the  second  place,  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  the  total  cost 
of  these  compulsory  bye  elections  on  what  I  have  termed  Second 
class  constituencies,  would  have  the  effect  of  making  every  elector 
go  to  the  poll  who  desired  the  constituency  of  which  he  formed  a 
component  part  to  be  freed  from  the  expense,  the  stigma,  and 
the  inconvenience  incidental  to  its  former  shortcomings.  In  this 
way  a  motive — not  perhaps  of  the  highest  description,  but  still  a 
motive — would  be  created  throughout  every  constituency  in  the 
country  to  poll  the  highest  possible  percentage  of  voters,  and  to 
give  the  most  unequivocal  majority  in  its  power  in  order  to  escape 
the  penalty  of  being  included  in  the  Second  Class. 

In  the  third  place,  local  party-managers  and  candidates  would 
at  a  General  Election  make  desperate  efforts  (far  in  excess  of  the 
efforts  made  under  existing  arrangements  when  it  matters  not 
what  percentage  of  electors  trouble  to  vote)  to  ensure  the  heavy 
poll  and,  if  possible,  the  not  very  large,  majority,  requisite  to 
place  the  constituency  in  the  First  Class,  and  thereby  make  sure 
of  the  elected  member's  vote  being  at  the  disposal  of  his  party 
throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  Parliament.  And  this 
point  I  look  upon  as  being  of  very  great  importance,  because  it  is 
possible — the  percentage  of  voters  polling  at  bye-elections,  when 
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special  efforts  are  made,  show  that  it  is  possible — that  in  time  we 
might  arrive  at  a  General  Election  in  which  the  electors  as  a 
whole  would  acquit  themselves  so  satisfactorily  as  to  bring  all,  or 
very  nearly  all,  the  constituencies  under  the  denomination  of 
'  First  Class,'  in  which  case  there  would  have  been  a  completeness 
of  exercise  of  the  franchise  such  as  would  make  the  Parliament 
more  truly  representative  than  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
case  were  Triennial  General  Elections  established  in  which,  very 
likely,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  motive  for  doing  otherivise,  no 
larger  percentage  of  the  electors  would  go  to  the  poll  than  at  the 
more  widely-apart  General  Elections  which  take  place  under  the 
Septennial  Act !  It  is  agreed  by  most  Liberal  politicians  that 
the  Septennial  Act,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. But  have  they  satisfied  themselves  that — to  borrow  a 
now  well-known  phrase — ending  is  more  expedient  than  mending, 
and  that  the  condition  of  matters  would  be  bettered — that  is,  so 
far  as  securing  true  representation  is  concerned — by  the  adoption 
of  a  Triennial  Act  which  ensures  frequency  of  appeal,  hut  not, 
necessarily,  completeness  of  response  ? 

Frequency  of  appeal  is  an  evil  which  can  only  justify  itself  by 
demonstrating  that  it  secures  completeness  of  response,  and, 
therefore,  it  behoves  us  to  move  cautiously  in  regard  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Triennial  Act  in  which  the  evil  would  be  a  necessity, 
and  the  justification  a  peradventure. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  the  scheme  which  I  have  propounded 
also  implies  frequency  of  appeal. 

I  admit  the  charge,  but  qualify  it  by  saying  that  my  scheme 
would,  unlike  a  Triennial  Act,  only  be  operative  in  regard  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  constituencies  with  whom  it  would  be 
matter  for  choice  either  to  remain  as  they  were  or  to  raise  them- 
selves to  the  rank  of  first  class  constituencies  ;  if  they  did  the 
latter — and  they  are  given  an  incentive  to  do  so — the  evil  of 
frequent  appeals  would  sink  into  oblivion  and  dissuetude,  and 
there  would  only  remain  the  justification  of  its  temporary  neces- 
sity, i.e.,  completeness  of  response.  But  under  a  Triennial  Act 
the  evil  would  go  on  for  ever. 

And,  after  all,  it  is  of  incomparably  greater  importance  that 
the  constituencies  should  be  polled  completely  than  that  they 
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should  be  appealed  to  frequently,  and  had  it  been  the  case  th:it 
after  the  last  General  Election  the  constituencies  of  the  United 
Kino;dom  had  been  divided  into  two  classes,  and  had  it  been  tli-' 
case  that  two  years  later,  i.e.,  in  1888,  elections  had  been  held  in 
those  constituencies  which  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  such 
a  penalty,  we  should  not  at  this  time  have  had  any  valid  reason 
for  declarinfT — as  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  iustified  in  declarinii 
— that  the  present  Parliament  does  not  hold  a  mandate  from  a 
sufficiently  large  proportion  of  the  electorate  to  entitle  Ministers 
to  hold  on  to  office  as  they  are  doing  in  despite  of  the  evidence  of 
the  bye-elections  that  the  current  of  popular  feeling  is  turning 
against  them,  nor  should  we  in  that  case  have  been  likely  to  hear 
anything  whatever  said  regarding  the  substitution  of  a  Trienninl 
for  a  Septennial  Act ! 

James  Douglas  Holms. 


Art.  IX.— summaries  OF  FOREIGN  REVIEWS. 

GERMANY. 

Deutsche  Rundschau  (January,  February,  March). — The 
most  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  numbers  for  this  quarter 
is  an  anonymous  article,  beginning  in  the  January  and  con- 
cluded in  the  February  part,  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  late  Cardinal  Newman.  Though  with- 
holding his  name,  the  author  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
does  not  share  the  Cardinal's  religious  convictions.  All  the 
more  remarkable,  therefore,  is  the  sympathetic  tone  of  the 
whole  paper.  Of  this  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
concluding  summary  which,  in  substance,  is  as  follows  :  'New- 
man was  undoubtedly  a  many-sided,  intellectual  phenomenon ; 
but  the  main  characteristic  of  his  nature  is  not  to  be  found  in 
this,  but  rather  in  his  ethics.  Like  Pascal,  whom  he  recalls 
by  his  method  as  well  as  by  numerous  mental  features,  he 
took  a  deeply  pessimistic  view  of  the  world,  of  the  tragic  con- 
flict going  on  through  the  whole  of  nature,  of  the  hopelessness 
of  its  liberation,  and  of  the  irremediableness  of  its  suffering.  But 
Newman  did  not  belong  to  those  whom  despair  drove  into  the 
arms  of  unbelief.  By  lifelong,  laborious  thought,  he  had  worked 
out  his  early  behef  in  two  beings — himself  and  his  Creator — into 
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a  system    of  religioiis   philosophy   which  inspired  him  with 
perfect  assm-ance.     But,  on  the  one  hand,  he  knew  as  well  as 
anybody  how  seldom  men  are  capable  and  willing  to  arrive  at 
a  similar  result  by  independent   investigation  ;  and,   on  the 
other,  he  did  not  deny  that  his  philosophy — as  Dollinger  once 
called  it — was  a  subjective  one  ;  that  what  was  for  him  con- 
vincingly clear  remained  dark  and  insufficient  for  others  ;  and 
that,  indeed,  there  are  as  many  ways  to  belief  as  there  are 
individuals  who  seek  it.    For  this  reason  Newman  shared  with 
Pascal  the  profound  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of  human 
reason  alone  to  arrive  at  truth.     .     .     .     The  trances  of  mysti- 
cism, the  palms  of  persecution,  and  the  visions  of  ecstasy  he 
desired  just  as  little   as   honours  from   men.     His  prayer  for 
himself  and  for  his  friends  limited  itself  to  this,  that  it  might 
be  granted  them  to  remain  unnoticed  and  to  be  passed  over  as 
people  of  the  multitude.'— Going  back  to  the  January  number, 
we  find  some  autobiographicai  notes  of  Baron  Von  Liebig, 
communicated   by  his  son.— This  is  followed  by  a  paper  in 
which  Herr  Friedrich  Curtius  examines  the  ethical  problems 
which    underlie     Shakespeare's    'Measure    for    Measure.'— A 
review  of  Crispi's  writings  and  speeches  is  the  next  contribu- 
tion.— Running   through    the    two   first    numbers    there    is    a 
lengthy  paper  in  which  the  condition  of  North  Africa  from  the 
point  of  view  of  commerce,  is  considered.     If,  on  the  one  hand, 
its  practical  value  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  some  six  years  ago ;  on  the  other,  it  claims  special 
interest  as  being  one  of  the  last  productions  of  the  well-known 
African  explorer,  Dr.Nachtigal,  who  died  in  1885.— In  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  the   February  number   contains 
other  two  interesting  papers  in  the  shape  of  reminiscences  of 
William  von  Humboldt's  early  years,  in  the  one  case,  and  in 
the  other,  of  an  examination   into  the  periodical  variations  of 
climate  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.— The  March  part  con- 
tains, amongst  other  most  readable  matter,  a  sketch  of  the  hfe 
of  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  whose 
birth  occurs  in  the  present  year.— Excellent  and  valuable  in 
its  way,  though  necessarily  of  more  limited  interest,  is  the 
sketch  of  the  composer  Spontini's  career  in  Berlin. 

Westermanns  Monats-Hefte  (January,February,March).— 
January  brings  a  number  of  varied  contents  headed  by  the 
concluding  part  of  an  excellent  story,  '  Heil  dir  im  Sieger 
Kranz,'  contributed  by  Ossip  Schubin.— Another  item  of 
lighter  literature  is,  'Die  Schwarze  Ruth,'  a  story  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  It  runs  through  two  numbers.— An 
instructive,  but  rather  solid  paper  on  blindness  and  deafness  is 
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followed  by  the  conclnding  instalment  of  Herr  Ludwig 
Salomon's  '  Pompeii,'  a  sketch  which,  in  addition  to  its  literary 
merit,  is  particularly  interesting  for  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  it.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  frescoes  and 
mosaics,  of  Avhich  representations  are  given  in  the  present 
number. — The  lighthouses  on  the  German  seaboard  afford 
Herr  von  Goerue  materials  for  a  very  instructive  descriptive 
sketch,  into  which  he  has  succeeded  in  introducing  a  good 
many  technical  details  without  ceasing  to  be  thoroughly  clear 
and  readable  from  beginning  to  end. — The  extract  which 
follows  from  Dr.  Peters's  Diary  calls  for  no  special  remark 
now,  but  was  particularly  interesting  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  as  it  preceded  by  some  weeks,  the  appearance 
of  the  whole  work  with  which  the  reading  public  is  now 
familiar.— A  biographical  sketch  and  critical  estimate  of 
Thiers,  and  a  paper  dealing  with  some  of  the  particularities 
of  numbers,  complete  the  contents  of  the  first  number. — 
In  the  next,  an  interesting  item,  is  the  account  which  Herr 
Schweinfurth  gives  of  a  visit  to  Socotra.  It  runs  into  the 
March  part,  as  does  also  the  description  of  Cambodja  contri- 
buted by  Herr  Rosset. — Hedwig  Bender  devotes  a  long  article 
to  Giordano  Bruno,  a  subject  which  has  ceased  to  possess 
much  originality  or  novelty.  The  view  taken  by  the  author 
is  apparent  from  the  addition  of  the  words  '  Martyr  and  Philo- 
sopher' to  the  title.  Did  this  leave  any  duubt,  it  would  be 
dispelled  by  the  perusal  of  the  very  first  sentence,  in  which 
Bruno  appears  as  '  one  of  the  noblest  champions  of  freedom  of 
thought,'  and  'one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  intellectual 
heroes  of  all  nations  and  all  times.' — In  a  short  but  valuable 
paper  Herr  Soldan  gives  an  account,  founded  on  newly 
discovered  documents,  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.'s  combat 
at  Worms  with  a  French  knight. — Ancient  Attic  art  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lengthy  paper  by  Herr  Bie.  It  occupies  considerable 
space  in  both  the  February  and  the  March  numbers. — In  the 
latter  of  these  there  will  also  be  found  a  notable  article  headed 
'  Frau  Christiana  von  Goethe,  geb.  Vulpius.' 

Preussische  Jahrbucher  (January,  February,  March). — 
The  first  number  opens  with  an  essay  entitled  '  Tolstoi  in 
Germany,'  in  which  the  writer,  Herr  Harnack,  whilst  doing 
full  justice  to  the  Russian  novehst,  regrets  the  tendency  of  his 
later  philosophical,  or  rather,  utopian  works.  The  world,  he 
says,  will  best  do  Tolstoi  justice  if  it  forgets  these  in  considera- 
tion of  the  earlier  productions. — This  is  followed  by  a  paper 
which  scarcely  appeals  to  a  very  wide  circle  in  this  country, 
and  which  is  devoted  to,  we  might  almost  say  directed  against, 
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the  Berlin  '  Free  Stage.' — In  a  long  paper,  dated  from  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Karl  Breul  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Women's  Colleges 
attached  to  the  Universit}^ — Next  in  order  comes  a  very  able 
and  interesting  paper,  or  rather  lecture,  in  which  Herr  von 
Erusthausen  gives  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  Venetian 
Constitutifjn. — In  a  fm'ther  contribution  to  the  same  number 
the  results  of  the  late  School  Conference  are  considered. — In 
the  February  part  the  most  important  article  is  one  entitled 
'  Jesuitism  and  Catholicism.'  The  anonymous  author's  object 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from  again 
allowing  the  Jesuits  to  establish  themselves  in  Germany. — 
'Napoleon  I.  and  the  Jews'  is  also  a  paper  of  considerable 
interest,  particularly  in  view  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement 
which  has  again  attracted  attention  of  late  in  some  parts  of 
Europe. — With  only  one  exception,  the  contents  of  the  third 
number  are  such  as  to  be  only  of  limited  interest  beyond 
Germany.  That  one  exception,  however,  is  a  very  notable 
one.  It  is  the  ref)roduction  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Professor 
Cauer,  of  Kiel,  on  Homeric  studies. — '  Mannigfaltigkeit  und 
Einheit  in  den  homerischen  Studien.' 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  (Heft  3,  1891). — 
Dr.  Julius  Kaftan's  article,  with  which  this  number  opens — 
'  Zum  Beweis  fur  die  Wahrheit  des  Christentums  ' — will  be  of 
exceptional  interest  only  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
Avork,  Die  Wahrheit  der  christlichen  Religion,  and  the  strictures 
passed  on  it,  in  a  kindly  and  temperate  criticism  of  it,  by  Pro- 
fessor j\Iax  Reischle  of  Stuttgart,  which  appeared  in  the  first 
number  of  this  year's  issue  of  this  same  magazine,  and  to 
which  we  then  merely  referred,  as  its  merits  lay  in  minute 
details  too  numerous  for  our  space.  Dr.  Kaftan  enters  here 
into  a  lengthy  defence  of  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  his 
book  against  those  strictures.  His  paper,  however,  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  itself,  for  he  takes  occasion  to  restate, 
complement,  and  supplement  several  of  his  main  positions. 
He  asserts  that  Christianity  in  its  doctrines  and  duties  must  be 
justified  to  the  reason — not  necessarily  to  produce,  or  nourish, 
faith,  for  faith  lives  in  many  souls  that  are  not  at  all  inquisi- 
tive as  to  the  grounds  of  it — but  to  hold  its  place  where 
reason  demands  to  sit  in  judgment  on  it,  and  satisfy  itself  that 
it  is  true.  The  proofs  of  its  being  true  are,  and  must  be,  such 
as  satisfy  the  reason  in  regard  to  other  matters.  Of  course, 
the  distinction  is  drawn  between  those  truths,  e.g.,  of  natural, 
or  what  are  known  as  '  exact '  sciences,  where  the  personal 
element  has  no  place,  and  those,  such  as  ethics  and  rehgion, 
into  which  that  element  enters,  and  from  which  it  cannot  at 
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any  moment  be  excluded.  The  proper  place  of  that  personal 
element,  however,  is  carefully  pointed  out,  and  its  subordinate 
weight  in  the  scale  of  '  proofs  '  ad.nitted.  The  important  ele- 
ment is  the  historical,  and  in  considering  the  data  of  history 
reason  must  be  uninfluenced,  or  influenced  as  little  as  possible 
by  the  personal  '  moment.' — Dr.  Haller  follows  with  a  study — 
'  Das  Eigentura  im  Glauben  und  Leben  der  nachapostolischen 
Kirche.'  The  period  within  which  he  confines  his  research 
here  is  from  100  to  170  A.D, — the  post-apostolic  age  as  distin- 
guished from  that  which  followed  it,  and  which  he  joins  with 
others  in  characterising  as  that  of  the  '  altkatholischen  kirche.' 
After  enumerating  the  sources  from  which  he  draws  his  con- 
clusions, he  discusses,  first,  the  general  conception  entertained 
in  the  post-apostolic  period  by  Christian  writers  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  this  world  to  the  next,  of  the  material  world  to  the 
spiritual,  or,  perhaps,  better  still,  of  the  present  to  the  future 
life.  Their  views  as  to  worldly  possessions,  to  personal  pro- 
perty or  estate,  were  largely  conditioned  or  coloured  by  that 
conception,  and  to  understand  the  former,  therefore,  we  must 
needs  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  latter.  He  then 
sets  forth  at  considerable  length,  from  the  sources  at  command, 
what  those  views  were,  and  the  life  of  love,  of  charity  and  un- 
selfishness to  which  they  prompted,  and  which  they  nourished. 
— An  anonymous  article  of  some  importance  to  students  of 
Luther's  writings,  '  Luther  und  die  Bigamie,'  concludes  the 
more  solid  '  Abhandlungen '  of  this  number. — But  there  is  a 
short  paper  to  which  attention  should  also  be  directed.  It  is 
by  Dr.  Hiiring  of  Gottingen,  and  is  a  contribution  to  the  de- 
bated questions  of  the  purpose  or  object  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  circle  of  readers  for  whose  instruction  and 
comfort  it  was  written. — Dr.  Kolde's  recent  edition  of  Melanch- 
thon's  Loci  Commnnes  is  reviewed  by  Dr.  K.  Knaake ;  and  F. 
Sander's  volume  on  the  life  and  times  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Lilcke 
is  summarised. 

RUSSIA. 

RoosKAHYAH  Mysl — Russian  Opinion  (January  and  Feb- 
ruary).— These  numbers  commence  the  twelfth  years'  issue  of 
this  excellently  conducted  periodical. — The  year  1890  having 
given  us  two  complete  Cantos  of  Lord  Byron's  '  Childe  Harold  ' 
in  the  beautiful  Russian  dress  furnished  by  Mr.  Paul  KozlofF, 
we  are  now  treated  to  the  first  instalment  (55  stanzas)  of 
Canto  III.  of  the  same. — '  A  Dramatic  iScene,'  in  eight  pages, 
by  Mr.  Leonide  Trefoleff ;  two  short  pieces  by  Mr.  L.  Palmiu, 
entitled  'Rano'  and  'Patriotka';  two  by  Mr.  Th.  Korsh,  in 
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honour  of  the  deceased  Greek  poet  Valaoritis  and  the  living 
Polemis  ;  two  by  Mr.  D.  Merezhofski ;  and  one  each  by  Messrs. 
Ylad.   Lahdysheuski    (given  wrongly  by  us  in   July  last  as 
'  Lahdyshefski ')  and  N.  M.  Miuski,  make   up  more  than  the 
average  two  months  supply  of  poetry. — We  have  before  re- 
marked that  Russian  scholars,  beiug,  as  a  rule,  such  wonderful 
hnguists,  take  no  credit  to  themselves  for  translating-  a  book 
from   another  language,   and  oftener  than  not  pubhsh  their 
translations  anonymously.    This,  of  course,  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  and  it  speaks  loudly  in  praise  of  their  modesty  that 
they  do  so.     But  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  suppress- 
ing, on  their  part,  all  mention  of  the  language  froin  \vhich  the 
work  is  translated,  and  the  place  and  date  of  the  original  pub- 
hcation.     The  author's  name  might  well   also  be _ given  in  its 
original  spelhng  and  Roman  characters,  as,  unless  it  be  a  well- 
known  name,  it  is  sure  to  suffer  by  the  twofold  traushteration 
into  Russian  characters  and  back  again.     The  original  title  of 
the  book  should  also  be  quoted,  since  the  same  Russian  phrase 
may  be  rendered  truly  in  two  or  three  different  ways,  neither 
of  which  may  agree  on   all  points  with   the  original.      The 
chances  of   error  in  these   matters  are  very  great,    and   the 
labour  needed  to  steer  clear  of  them  is  what  no  reader  of  these 
brief  summaries  would  readily  imagme.     The  references,  and 
journeyings  to  libraries,  to  establish  some  trifling  point  left  un- 
settled"^ by  our  Russian  editor,  are  not  visible  on  the  surface. 
But  sometimes  our  efforts  were  fruitless,  being  perhaps  badly 
or  too  hastily  directed.    A  case  recently  occurred  in  connection 
with  this  Revieic.     An  English  book  with  a  phrasy  title  was 
translated  into  Russian.      Not  having    access    to    publishers' 
catalogues  in  the  country,  two   or  three  shots  were  made  at 
that  title,  and  our  edito/ was  requested  to  bring  his  greater 
experience   of  pubhshers'  doings  to  bear  in  determining  the 
true  Enghsh  phrase  adopted.     Happily,  the  author's  name — 
also  a  difficulty  in  transliteration,  being  in  Russian  one  word 
only  (Ashking^)  instead  of  two  (Ashe  King)— gave  the  editor 
his  clue,  and  the  book  was  lauded  in  these  pages  with  its  pro- 
per English  title  and  correct  author's  name.     In  the  present 
numbers  of  Rooskalnjah  My  si  we  have  the  first  seventeen  chap- 
ters of  a  romance  entitled  '  SabelH '  (a  pretty  safe  title),  trans- 
lated, from  we  are  not  told  what,  by  V.  M.  R.     The  author  is 
Zhilber  Ogewsten  Tierri,  which  we  charitably  suppose  to  be 
Gilbert  Augustin  Thierry.     But  why  should  V.  M.  R.obhgo  us 
to  guess,  when  two  lines  at  the  commencement  of  his  transla- 
tion, or  in  a  foot-note,  might  have  given  us  the  title,  author's 
name,  and  language,  place,  and  date  of  original.     The  story 
opens  in  Londou,"\Vestminster,  and  Redent-street,  by  which 
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possibly  Regent  iStreet  is  meant,  and  it  tilts  at  '  swells '  and 
'  british  respectability  '  with  .a  small  b,  and  proceeds  to  quote 
vulgar  Italian  oaths — '  per  bacco,'  etc.,  and  pursues  its  way  of 
seventy-five  pages  after  the  manner  of  the  popular  Parisian 
newspaper-foot  style.  We  are  told  it  will  pass  into  one  other 
number  only.  We  think  we  can  hazard  the  information  the 
translator  has  denied  us,  and  say — translated  from  the  French, 
—  ]\Ir.  Karouin  furnishes  the  first  eighty-four  pages  of  a  solidly 
written  novel  (povyest)  entitled  '  Life's  Teacher.' — Fifty -five 
pages  of  a  new  domestic  romance,  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Ertel,  entitled 
'  Smeyna,'  give  great  promise,  and  are  far  more  worthy  of 
translation  from  the  Russian  than  many  foreign  works  are  of 
the  translation  into  it  which  they  receive. — Mr.  V.  P.  Ostro- 
gorski  devotes  fifty  pages  to  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
'  Motives  of  the  Poesy  of  Lermontofi",'  a  very  seasonable  en- 
quiry in  vieAv  of  the  centenary  of  the  poet's  birth,  which  will 
be  celebrated  on  the  15-27th  July  next. — '  Russia  and  England 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries'  gives  Pro- 
fessor Martens — a  learned  jurist  of  whom  we  shall  hear  much 
during  the  forthcoming  Newfoundland  fisheries  arbitration — 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  relationship  of  our  respective 
countries  during  the  infancy  of  their  intercourse.  Russia  then 
was  not  the  bog-a-boo  she  has  since  become  to  British  poli- 
ticians. By  the  bye,  whence  do  we  derive  our  word  of  terror 
— bogie?  '  Boge '  (pronounced  more  like  Bohke)  is  in  all 
Slavonian  languages  the  sacred  name  of  God,  though  it  may 
be  used  when  speaking  of  false  gods,  as  the  English  word  is. 
From  this  latter  depreciatory  use  it  may  perhaps  have  de- 
scended still  lower  by  migrating  westward,  till  it  has  come 
to  mean  with  us  a  something  to  frighten  children  with. — 
'  Foreign  Review '  is,  as  usual,  treated  by  Mr.  V.  A.  Goltseff 
with  much  brevity,  and  includes  a  political  retrospect  of  the 
year  1890  ;  the  fall  of  Signer  Crispi ;  the  confusion  in  Ireland, 
with  sketches  of  the  parties  of  Parnell  and  Makkarti  (M'Carthy); 
and  the  Koran  question,  which  at  present  troubles  the  Moslem 
subjects  of  Russia. — '  Home  Review '  is  devoted  to  reports  of 
meetings  of  the  Zemstvoes ;  and  of  divers  banking  corpora- 
tions; to  the  emigration  from  Poland  to  Brazil;  and  other 
emigrations;  and  records  the  decease  of  literary  colleagues, 
]\Iessrs.  S.  Kapoostin,  G.  EliseeflF,  and  S.  Kovalefski. — '  Scien- 
tific Views '  are  devoted  to  Meteorology,  and  Rural  Economy, 
by  Mr.  A.  I.  VoyeakofF;  and  to  Contemporary  Theory  of 
[Chemical]  Solvents,  by  Mr.  I,  A.  Kablooknft".  — '  Contem- 
porary Art '  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  perform- 
ances at  the  Small  Theatre  of  Moscow. — In  the  '  Biblio- 
graphic    Division'    we    have,    in    the    department    of     (1) 
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Belles-lettres,  notices  of  eight  works;  (2)  Criticism  and 
Publicism,  three  works ;  (3)  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Pedagogy,  five  works ;  (4)  History  and  Biography,  twelve 
works  ;  (5)  Political  Economy  and  Statistics,  ten  works ;  (6) 
Jurisprudence,  two  works;  (7)  Naturalism,  four  works;  (8) 
Geography  and  Ethnography,  two  works ;  (9)  Rural  Economy, 
thirteen  works  ;  Technics,  four  works  ;  (11)  Medicine,  two 
works ;  (12)  Elementaries,  twenty-three  works ;  (13)  Informa- 
tion (Medical  Kalendar,  with  list  of  all  journals,  and  The 
Universal  Language:  Esperanto),  two  works ;  (14)  Kalendars, 
three  works;  and  (15)  Periodicals,  four  works — in  all,  ninety- 
seven  works. — Of  matter  special  to  each  month,  the  January 
number  contains :  '  Unpublished  Letters  from  V.  G.  Bylinski 
to  A.  1.  Hertsen,'  ranging  from  January  2nd  to  September  6th, 
1846  ;  a  novel  complete  in  forty-nine  pages  by  Mad.  Eliza 
OzheshkoiF,  entitled  '  Asketka,'  translated  from  the  Pohsh  by 
V.M.L. ;  '  Letters  on  Emigration :  a  mark  of  the  current 
national  life,'  by  Mr.  G.  L  Oospenski ;  '  A  new  Biography  of 
Mirabeau,  a  review  of  Alfred  Stern's  'Das  Leben  Mirabeaus, 
Berlin,  1889,  by  Mr.  N.  I.  Kai-eyefF;  'Russia  in  Cyphers,'  or,  as 
we  should  say, '  Statistical  Russia,'  by  Mr.  V.  V.  Biryoukovich  ; 
'  An  Excursion  in  the  domain  of  Russian  epochs,'  a  highly 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  V.  Th.  Miller,  treating  of  Prince 
Vladimir  and  Evpraxia,  an  historical  episode  of  the  10th 
century ;  and  a  continuation  of  Mr.  N.  V.  Shelgoonoff's 
'  Outlines  of  Russian  Life.' — The  February  number  contains  a 
complete  new  tale  (razskaz)  in  fifty  pages  '  On  the  New  Year,' 
by  Mr.  Ph.  I).  Nefedoft;  'Pictures  of  the  Old  World,'  by 
M.N.R.  ;  '  The  Prison  Community,'  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Dril ;  '  Con- 
temporary French  Youth,' by  L  D — oiF;  '  Shelley,' an  anony- 
mous review  of  M.  Gabriel  Sarrazin's  '  La  Renaissance  de  la 
Litterature  Anglaise  ' ;  and  the  commencement  of  an  essay  on 
'  National  Journals,'  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Nekrasofi". 

VOPROSI  PhILOSOPHIE  I  PSYCHOLOGU  :  (QUESTIONS  PHILOSO- 
PHICAL AND  Psychological.  Second  Year,  Part  I. — The  num- 
ber opens  with  a  discussion  between  Professor  Kozlofi'  and  an 
admirer  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  whose  name  is  not  given.  The 
discussion  is  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  contents  of 
Count  Tolstoi's  late  book  concerning  '  Life.'  The  Count  holds 
that  life  has  a  tendency  towards  happiness,  to  the  man's  wel- 
fare, or  a  tendency  to  overcome  suffering,  and  to  reach  joy  and 
satisfaction.  But  the  Count  raises  the  further  question,  how 
this  tendency  is  crossed  and  frustrated,  that  life,  instead  of 
being  filled  with  happiness  and  good  fortune,  is  filled  with 
sufferings,  whose  end  is  death,  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
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life.     In  reply  to  this  question  raised  by  the  Count,  he  finds 
the  answer  in  the  fact  that  mankind,  instead  of  seeking  the 
welfare  of  themselves  and  others,  seek  only  their  own  or  that 
of  self,  and  hence  there  is  engendered  helpless  suffering.     He 
shows,  moreover,  that  there  are  wise   men  such  as  Confucius, 
Buddha,    Zoroaster,  who   teach  that  this  personal   and  par- 
ticular   happiness    which    is    sought   is   not   true   happiness, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  eternal  blessedness,  which  does 
not  engender  strifes  and  end  in  death.      This  self-seeking  ten- 
dency has  been  derived  from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees !     A 
long  discussion  ensues  on  this  question,  in  vv^hich  it  is  difficult 
to    reach    any    satisfactory   conclusion,    because  the   teachers 
and  wise  men  to  whom  Count  Tolstoi  appeals,  do  not  lay  down 
principles  on  which  a  satisfactory  discussion  can  be  conducted. 
Professor  Kozlofif  challenges  the  Count  to  lay  down  some  com- 
mon philosophical  basis,  in  virtue   of  w^hich  some  conclusion 
can  be  reached  as  to  the  points  on  which  they  diff"er ;   but  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  is  forthcoming.     Hence  the  inter- 
change of  letters  between  the  author  and  his  friend,  also  the 
friend  and  to  some  extent  the  follower  of  Count  Tolstoi,  ends 
without  any  positive  result.     M.  KozlofF  admits  that  there  are 
many  passages  in  the  book  by  the  analysis  of  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  position  of 
the  Count,  but  the  results  of  this  he  will  reserve  to  a  future 
article. — The  second  article  in  the  number  is  by  M.  L.  Lopatin 
on  the  '  Theoretical  Grounds  of  Conscious  Moral  Life.'      It 
contains  no  less  than  49  royal  8vo  pages.     In   the  course  of 
this  lengthened  article,   the   author  investigates   the  various 
grounds  of  conscious  morality,  not  from  one  exclusive  point  of 
view,  but  rather  in  the  way  of  presenting  the  various  antino- 
mies of  moral  speculation,  and  the  rational  difficulties  which 
beset  them  ;   e.g.,  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will  is  pre- 
sented, first  of  all,  confronted  by  the  causal  nexus,  and  the  in- 
evitable result  of  both  is  shown  without  any  attempt  to  show 
that  there  is  any  solution  of  the  mutually  opposed  contradic- 
tions.    The  same  course  is  followed  in   the  second  principle 
that  is  brought  before  us  in  the  conception  of  a  rational  order 
of  the  world,  as  confronted  by  a  predestinated  fatalism ;   and 
again  these  conceptions  are  piled  up  against  one  another,  and 
left  without  attempt  at  solution.    The  masterly  determinations 
of  the  Kantian  morals  are  brought  up,  but  again  dismissed  as 
mere  abstractions.     Finally,   the  idea  of  immortality  is  pre- 
sented in   the  same   fashion,    confronted    by   the    conception 
opposed  to  it.     Perhaps  the  learned  Professor  puts  the  matter 
in  this  form  to  whet  the  logical  acumen   of  his  readers,  with 
the  view  to  present  a  solution  subseqnentl}'  1 — The  article  fol- 
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lowing  upon  this  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Vladimir  Solovieff,  on 
the  general  conception  of  Art.  The  discussion  is  less  a  discur- 
sive examination  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  signification 
of  Art,  and  more  a  tlieosophic  presentation  of  certain  thoughts 
in  regard  to  the  theory  of  Art  in  general.  He  asks,  first  of  all, 
whence  this  dualism  in  Art?  The  childish  delight  in  the  pic- 
ture is  because  the  beauty  in  it  has  already  been  detected  in 
Nature  herself.  Or  shall  we  say  with  Taine,  in  his  Philosophy 
of  Art,  that  Art  does  not  reproduce  the  very  objects  or  pheno- 
mena in  actuality,  but  only  what  the  artist  sees  in  them,  and 
the  true  artist  only  sees  in  them  typical  characteristic  traits, 
aesthetical  elements  of  natural  phenomena  coming  through 
the  consciousness  and  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  purified 
from  all  material  casualness,  and  in  such  wise  intensified  and 
made  clearer.  The  Beauty  flowing  through  Nature  is  seen  in 
the  picture  centralised,  and,  as  it  were,  underlined.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  make  this  good  in  every  case  !  What  phenomena 
of  Nature  are  underlined  in  the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  ?  Ob- 
viously the  aesthetical  bond  between  Art  and  Nature  is  greatly 
deeper  and  more  significant  than  this  !  It  consists  not  in  re- 
petition, but  in  continuation  of  that  artistic  work  which  begins 
in  Nature,  and  comes  out  more  clearly  and  more  fully  in  the 
aesthetical  problems  of  the  human  spirit.  Finally,  he  illus- 
trates this  from  Groethe's  Faust,  where  the  spiritual  sense  is  only 
realised  in  the  last  scene  of  the  second  part,  and  given  in 
n'f<ii7ne  in  the  concluding  chorus  of  '  Alles  Vergiingliche  ist  nur 
ein  Gleichniss.' — The  concluding  article  by  M.  D.  Ovsjanniko- 
Kulikovckie  is  a  continuation  of  his  'Extracts  from  tlie  History 
of  Thought.'  In  the  last  article  he  followed  the  ancient  philo- 
sophical presentation  oi  fire  as  an  element,  and  strove  to  show 
how  these  arose  in  the  mythological  and  religious  views  re- 
garding fire ;  in  the  present,  he  follows  the  other  elemental 
forces,  and  especially  loater  and  air.  These  are  followed 
through  the  Indian  and  Greek  conceptions  of  the  originary 
element  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  other  substances, 
as  conceived  in  the  Rig- Veda. — The  number  concludes  with 
Bibhographical  Notices,  reviews  of  books,  etc. 

ITALY. 

La  Minerva  (January,  1891). — This  a  new  pubhcation, 
having  for  its  aim  the  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  foreign  htera- 
ture  in  Italy.  It  is  therefore  a  kind  of  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
gives  the  Italian  reading  public  a  sketch  of  most  of  the 
important  magazine  articles  in  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
contents  of  this  first  number,  which  we  give  as  a  sample,  are 
more  or   less  detailed  summaries   (interspersed   with   a   few 
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critical  remarks)  of  Prince  Krapotkin's  article  on  '  Mutual  Help 
amou^  Auimals  '  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
'  An  Evangel  of  Riches'  in  the  same  magazine  ;  Mr.  Gibbon's 
paper  on  '  Professor  Rogers '  in  the  Westminster  lievieio ;  Mr. 
Munro's  article  on  the  '  London  Police  '  in  the  North  American 
Review ;  the  review  of  Professor  Juste's  '  Biography  of  Velas- 
quez' in  the  Edinhurgh  Revieio ;  an  article  on  the  'Patrimony 
of  Uncle  Tom '  taken  from  Greater  America ;  an  inimical 
review  of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Shaks- 
peare-Bacon  controversy,  in  which  the  Italian  reviewer 
ironically  says  that  it  would  be  just  as  easy,  by  means  of  such 
a  very  ingenious  system  as  is  employed,  to  prove  that  Bacon 
wrote  the  '  Divine  Comedy ; '  '  Emerson  at  Concord,'  by  B. 
Sarbon,  in  the  New  England  Magazine;  'Stanley  and  Emin 
Pasha '  from  the  articles  by  Mr.  Rose  Troup  and  Dr.  Peters,  in 
the  Contemporary  Revieio ;  the  '  Protection  of  Children  in 
American  Legislation,' '  The  Manufacture  of  Gold,'  by  Professor 
Austen,  and  an  article  by  X.  on  '  The  Summary,'  all  three  in 
the  North  American  Revieio;  'Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  1890,'  by 
H.  W.  Wolff,  in  the  Westminster  Review;  and  Mr.  Warren's 
article  on  the  'Development  of  South  Cahfornia,'  in  Harpers 
Magazine.  Passing  to  other  languages,  there  are  summaries 
of  E.  Abel's  '  Ding  unci  Wort ; '  G.  EUinger's  '  Das  Volkslied 
in  Tyrol ; '  Franz  Bendt's  'Das  herrsohende  Metall  der  Zukunft,' 
and  '  Fortschritte  und  der  Elektrotechnik,'  all  in  the  German 
paper  Die  Nation.  The  number  closes  with  a  list  of  the  articles 
in  17  magazines  in  the  English  and  in  the  French  languages. 

La  Nuova  AntologiA.  (January  1st,  1891). — 'Universal 
Empires  in  History '  is  a  large  subject  for  a  magazine  article, 
but  Signer  Gregorovius  rapidly  sketches  the  most  important 
empires,  loading  up  to  his  opinion  that  one  day  there  will  exist 
an  empire  embracing  the  whole  civilized  world. — Signer 
Occione  briefly  relates  the  story  of  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus. — 
C.  Boito  gives,  in  a  paper  on  the  first  exhibition  of  architecture 
held  in  Italj',  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  architecture  in  the 
past  and  present. — E.  de  Amicis  contributes  one  of  his  admir- 
able sketches  '  A  Drama  in  School,'  and  P.  Giacosa  offers 
some  remarks  on  Koch's  discovery. — The  review  of  foreign 
literature  notices  with  great  praise  the  following  English 
books :  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Monckton  Milnes,  Richard 
Sheridan,  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills. 
Of  the  last,  the  critic,"  however,  thinks  the  noise  it  has  made 
disproportionate  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  deplores  the  use  of 
a  corrupted  English,  and  the  want  of  harmonious  composition. 
(January  IG). — '  Artistic  Literature  in  1890  '  is  a  very  readable 
XVII.  28 
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paper,  by  A.  Veuturi.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that,  among  the 
numerons  books  named  and  criticized,  there  is  only  one  English 
work,  namely,  Mr.  Lippmauu's  Engraving  and  Woodcuts  hy  Old 
Masters,  nnless  we  count  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  Raphael  as 
English. — Signor  Boughi  contributes  a  paper  on  the  scrutin  de 
liste. — '  A  Page  from  the  History  of  Leo  X.'  is  commenced  in 
this  number  by  Professor  Guoli. — M.  Ferraris  writes  on  '  Paper 
Money  in  Italy.' — Some  short  poems  by  G.  D'Annunzio,  a 
musical  review,  and  the  Bibliographical  Bulletin  close  the 
number. 

La  Nuova  Antologia  (February  1st). — In  '  Is  History  a 
Science  '? '  Professor  Villari  puts  forward  the  opinions  of  many 
learned  men,  and  concludes  that  of  the  three  elements  that 
constitute  history,  namely,  the  facts,  the  representation  of  the 
facts,  and  the  research  into  the  laws  that  govern  them, 
the  last  is  that  which  chiefly  constitutes  the  true  science  of 
history, — a  science  which  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  diver- 
gencies in  the  relations  existing  between  historic  tacts  and  the 
human  soul.  There  was  a  time  when  behef  in  a  philosophy  of 
history,  or  science  of  history,  was  unlimited,  followed  by  a 
period  when  it  was  deemed  impossible.  At  present,  under 
very  different  aspects  and  within  very  modest  limits,  this 
behef  has  revived.  The  reasons  for  this  change,  and  what 
hope  there  is  in  it,  are  to  be  pointed  out  in  a  future  article. — 
A  paper  founded  on  'Notes  from  the  Tuscan  and  Este  Archives,' 
by  E.  Masi,  gives  an  account  of  Abbe  Contri  and  Chevalier 
xsicoh,  two  Itahan  diplomatists  at  the  French  Court  durmg  the 
last  days  of  Voltaire. — Veritas  contributes  some  considerations 
on  'New  Italy  and  the  Vatican,' in  which  he  chiefly  quotes  the 
opinions  of  other  authors. — Signor  D  Annunzio  begins  a  new 
novel,  '  Giovanni  Episcopo,'  describing  with  a  Zola-like  truth- 
fulness the  miserable  vice  of  common  people,  redeemed  by  a 
compassion  for  pure  humanity  that  saves  the  theme  from 
becoming  utterly  repulsive. — F.  Cardon  describes  Alaska  and 
the  fishing  in  the  Behring  Sea. — (February  16th). — We  have 
here  an  interesting  article  on  '  Naturalistic  Positivism,'  followed 
by  an  imjDortant  paper  by  S.  Jacini,  the  former  colleague  of 
Cavour.  In  '  Thoughts  on  Italian  Policy,'  he  writes  in  favour 
of  a  new  organisation  of  the  national,  patriotic,  and  conserva- 
tive elements  hitherto,  existing  outside  all  political  parties. 
The  new  party  should  adopt  a  programme  of  unaggressive 
foreign  policy,  a  distinction  between  tlie  territorial  question  of 
Rome  and  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See,  with  regard  to 
the  Catholic  world.  Jacini  is  of  opinion  that  a  good  under- 
standing wilh  France  is  impossible,  as  long  as  Italy  (by  the 
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treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance)  implicitly  guarantees  to  Germany 
the  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  If  ever  the  question  of 
those  provinces  should  lead  to  war  between  France  and 
Germany,  other  Powers  should  remain  neutral,  and  merely 
intervene  to  prevent  the  conqueror  from  abusing  his  victory. 
All  this  is  fully  treated  in  the  article,  the  writer  vividly  depict- 
ing the  several  parties  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  government  of  Italy. 

La  Nuova  Axtologia  (March  1st).—'  The  Imperial  English 
Federation  '  is  the  title  of  a  careful  article  by  L.  Palma,  in 
Avhich  he  points  out  that  England  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world,  either  ancient  or  modern,  which  extends  its  dominion 
over  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  author  goes  on  to  describe 
England's  possessions  and  niauner  of  governing  them ;  her 
system  of  the  independent  administration  of  her  colonies,  by 
which  the  old  animosity  against  the  mother-country  was 
made  to  cease,  and  the  colonies  enabled  to  flourish.  The 
author  quotes  the  English  colonies  in  North  America  as  the 
best  example  of  success.  He  sums  up  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  whole  British  Empire;  describes  the  meetings  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  League  ;  points  out  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  realization  of  the  idea  which,  if  it  could  be  realized, 
would  solve  the  problem  of  Home  Rule  ;  and  concludes  that 
the  supreme  and,  as  he  thinks,  invincible  difficulty  is,  that  the 
increase  of  territorial  power  and  population  of  the  different 
colonies,  has  necessarily  the  effect  of  making  them  sufficient  for 
themselves,  and  instead  of  impelling  them  to  an  Imperial 
federation,  renders,  and  will  alwaj^s  render,  such  a  federation 
impossible.  The  actual  English  Empire  will  maintain  itself 
better  by  the  self-government  that  at  present  renders  the 
colonies  constant  and  loyal,  than  by  any  artificial  plan  and 
fetters  of  concentration  under  the  name  of  federation. — G. 
Boglietti  reviews  H.  von  Sybel's  Begrundung  des  Deutschen 
Reiches  durcli  Wilhelm  I.,  calling  it  one  of  the  best  works  of  our 
time. —  'Emma'  contributes  a  Avell-written  fable  entitled 
'Charity.' — V.  Z.  Bianco  contributes  an  article  on  the  fascinat- 
ing subject  of  the  cosmic  evolution  of  the  earth  according  to 
modern  ideas.  The  article  declares  a  firm  belief  that  the  first 
origin  and  ultimate  aim  of  the  universe,  the  inner  nature  of 
things,  and  the  enigma  of  life,  will  never  be  revealed  to  man. 
— (March  16th). — 0.  Occione  discusses  the  satires  and  epistles 
of  Hoi-ace. — A.  Mosso  writes  on  '  Bird  Emigration  and  Carrier- 
pigeons.' — E.  Cavalieri  discusses  the  '  tSuperior  Council  of 
Labour  in  France.' — From  the  pen  of  De  Amicis,  we  have  a 
story  '  Love  and  Gjnnuastics.' — E.  Ricci  writes  on  '  Dante  at 
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Bologna  ; '  and  P.  Fambri  contributes  a  paper  entitled  '  From 
the  Po  to  Cernaja,'  apropos  of  General  de  Revel's  recollections 
of  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea. 

La  Rassegxa  Nazioxale  (January  1st,  1891.) — Under  the 
title  of 'The  Youth  of  a  Great  Captain,'  X.  gives  an  account  of 
the  early  years  of  Don  .John  of  Austria,  his  education  by 
Donna  Magdalena  de  Ulloa,  wife  of  Don  Luigi  Quixada,  who 
adopted  the  boy  by  order  of  Charles  Y.  There  is  a  description 
of  an  auto  da  fe  held  at  Yalhidolid  on  the  21st  May,  1559,  at 
which  Donna  Magdalena  and  her  pupil  were  present. — The 
5th  chapter  of  Y.  Yecchi's  work  on  the  General  History  of  the 
Navy,  treats  of  the  Imperial  Roman  and  barbarian  navies,  and 
the  traditions  about  naval  affairs  in  the  Orient,  etc. — Signer 
Grottanelli's  story  of  the  Duchy  of  Castro  is  continued  in  this 
and  following  numbers. — P.  G.  Giovannozzi  summarizes  the 
latest  facts  in  electric  science. — '  From  YV'ine  to  ^Yater  '  runs 
through  this  and  following  numbers. — G.  Marcotti  pleasantly 
relates  his  impressions  of  a  journey  in  the  Carpathian  and 
Krain  mountains. — The  chapters  on  the  commentators  of 
Genesis  by  the  late  Professor  Stoppani,  occupy  some  pages  in 
many  numbers. — (.January  16th.) — This  number  begins  with  a 
brief  obituary  of  the  late  Professor  Stoppani. — G.  Fortebracci 
writes  on  Dante's  Intermezzo,  arguing  that  the  contents  of  the 
'  Vita  Nuova  '  prove  that  it  was  written  before  1300. — J.  B. 
Salvioni  concludes  a  long  article  on  the  recent  census,  by  re- 
marking that  the  decrease  of  births  in  France  is  caused  by 
vicious  customs  ;  the  horror  of  all  moral  responsibilit}^,  and  the 
want  of  a  high  ideal,  which  lead  to  the  moral  and  legal  dis- 
solution of  marriage  bonds. — E.  Rossi  contributes  some  notes  on 
religious  and  other  festivals  in  the  United  States,  the 
population  of  the  great  American  cities,  and  the  country's  debt 
in  1890. — R.  Corniani  writes  on  Professor  Stoppani  and 
Giovanni  Lanza. — G.  C.  C.  describes  the  rites  of  the  Ap-ro  in 
ancieut  Egypt,  taking  his  facts  from  E.  Shiapparelli's  transla- 
tion of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. — Crito  describes  the  conflict  be- 
tween Church  and  State  in  Italy,  accusing  Signer  Crispi  of 
having  given  open  provocation,  offending  the  Pope  and 
religion. 

La  Rassegxa  Nazioxale  (Feb.  1st).— The  Duke  of  Gualtieri 
here  commences  some  chapters  on  social  evolution  and  its  effects, 
sketching  its  progress  as  seen  in  history,  explaining  the  ever 
iucreasing  importance  of  the  working  classes,  and  pointing  out 
that  it  is  their  special  office  to  destroy  all  remains  of  ancient 
society,  which  destruction  is  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of 
evolution. — Fiction  is  represented  by  a  short  story  by  P.  E. 
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Castagnola. — F.  Grassi  gives  in  this  and  following  numbers 
some  account  of  a  journey  to  Scandinavia  and  Russia. — The 
jubilee  of  Professor  Naville  at  Geneva  is  used  by  A.  Brumalti 
as  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  opinions  of  that  philo- 
sopher.— A.  Corniani  writes  on  the  close  of  the  scrutin  de  listc. 
The  monthly  review  of  foreign  literature  notices  Moore's 
'  Dante  and  his  Early  Biographers,'  and  Vernon's  '  Readings  on 
Dante's  Purgatorio.' — (February  16th). — R.  De  Cesare,  writing 
on  the  Naples  question,  points  out  vai'ious  mistakes  made  in 
the  work  of  resanitation,  and  the  need  of  a  far  spreading  re- 
form carried  on  by  an  impartial  and  unselfish  local  govern- 
ment.— L,  Eleonora  dedicates  some  remarks  to  '  Antonio 
Stoppani  and  the  Exemeron.^ — Signor  Bonghi  commences  a 
political  study  of  '  a  party  programme.' 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale  (March  1st). — A  further  instalment 
of  Marcotti's  journey  in  the  Carpathians  gives  an  account  of 
Carmen  Sylva's  work  in  Roumania,  where  she  attempted  to 
reform  the  literature,  writing  in  Roumanian  as  well  as  in 
German.  She  could  not  make  much  way,  however,  for 
Roumanian  literature  is  infected  by  imitation  of  the  French, 
and  even  most  newspapers  in  Bucharest  are  published  in 
French,  and  are  imitations  of  the  worst  Parisian  journals.  The 
Queen  also  often  wore  the  national  costume  in  order  to 
encourage  native  industry,  and  has  been  followed  in  this  by 
the  aristocracy,  the  native  costume  being  very  becoming  to 
both  young  and  old,  the  plain  and  the  pretty.  Bucharest,  says 
M.  Marcotti,  has  not  yet  quite  lost  its  oriental  character,  but  is 
far  advanced  in  an  architectural  revolution.  Buildings  are 
being  pulled  down  and  new  ones  erected,  but  there  is  more 
stucco  and  terra-cotta  than  stone  and  marble,  and  new  houses 
already  look  shabby.  A  few  private  gardens  are  neatly  kept 
by  Enghsh  and  German  residents,  but  the  neglected  appear- 
ance of  the  houses  of  the  native  aristocracy  show  that  the 
inmates  live  beyond  their  income,  and  have  nothing  left  for 
repairs. — A.  Astoris  closes  his  comments  on  the  education  of 
the  clergy. — G.  Fortebracci  speaks  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  saying  that  the  books 
which  were  free  from  the  vices  generally  attributed  to  that 
century  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  On  closing  his 
remarks  on  Social  Evolution  and  some  of  its  effects,  the  author 
inquires  into  the  reason  why,  in  an  age  of  such  progress  as 
ours,  there  is  an  evident  moral  and  civil  decadence,  shown 
chiefly  by  the  increase  of  suicide  and  madness. 

L'  Archivio  Veneto  (year  20,  No.  79-80).— This  number  is 
almost  entirely  filled  by  an  index  and  the  acts  of  the  Society 
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of  National  History,  and  closes  with  an  interesting  lecture  by 
Almerico  da  Scbio,  describing  the  city  of  Schio  as  it  was  and 
is.  Thanks  to  the  woollen  trade,  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  Schio  is  an  example  of  what  is  done  in  Italy.  It 
possesses  capital  waterworks,  hospitals,  a  free  library,  a 
meteorological  station,  good  schools,  and,  though  there  are 
comparatively  few  poor  people,  the  income  of  its  various 
charitable  institutions  amounts  to  854,000  francs  a  year.  The 
whole  city  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

L'Archivio  Storioo  per  le  Province  Napolitane  (year  15, 
fasc.  4). — After  the  usual  instalment  of  notes  from  the 
Aragonese  registers,  Sig.  Croce  continues  his  amusing  account 
of  the  theatres  of  Naples,  describing  the  careers  of  Baron  di 
Liveri,  the  Government  Inspector  of  San  Carlo,  and  of  Diego 
Fufarelli,  the  first  manager,  who  ruled  from  1747  to  1753. 
Among  many  interesting  anecdotes,  it  is  related  how  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  came  to  Naples  in  August,  1741,  when  a 
serenade  in  two  acts  was  performed  in  his  honour  at  San  Carlo. 
The  Ambassador  was  a  small  man  about  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  He  was  provided  with  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  the 
Prince  of  Teora.  The  king  once  asked  at  dinner  how  the 
Ambassador  behaved,  and  was  told  that  he  had  already 
declared  he  would  carry  away  with  him,  when  he  left,  all  the 
furniture  of  the  apartment  in  which  he  lived.  Cn  St. 
Anthony's  day  (January  17),  it  was  the  custom  to  erect  an 
altar,  with  lighted  candles,  in  the  atrium  of  the  opera-house. 
Very  interesting  are  the  quantity  of  names  of  now  forgotten 
operas  that  were  performed. — G.  del  Guidice  begins  an 
account  of  Richard  Filangiere  in  the  times  of  Frederick  II., 
Conrad,  and  Manfred. — '  The  Condition  of  Teranio  under  the 
Dominion  of  the  Bishops '  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  F. 
Savini. — G.  Ceci  commences  an  annotated  list  of  the  churches 
and  chapels  destroyed,  and  to  be  destroyed,  in  consequence  of 
the  sanitation  of  Naples. 

L'Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (issue  6,  1890),  contains: 
'  Donato  degli  Albanzani  at  the  Court  of  Este,'  a  new  research 
by  F.  Novati ;  'Emperor  Joseph  II.  in  Turin  in  17G9,'  an 
anecdotal  memoir  by  G.  Claretta  ;  '  Giovanni  Toruabuoni  and 
Ginevra  de'  Benci  in  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,'  by  E. 
Rudolfi. — In  the  bibliographic  review  is  noticed  A.  Gotti's 
'  Storia  del  Palazzo  Veccluo  in  Ferenze,'  as  an  artistic  and 
dramatically  poetic  history  of  a  grand  people. 

Il  Giornale  Storico  della  Litteratura  Italiaxa  (vol. 
xvii.,  fasc.  1). — The  new  year  of  this  journal  commences  with  an 
article  in  French  by  C.  Condeui  on  the  poetry  of  Bartolomeo 
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Delbene,  a  Floreiitiue  of  tlie  16th  century,  at  the  French 
Court,  with  a  hst  of  the  MfSS.  in  the  Maas  Library  of  the  said 
poetry,  much  of  which  is  quoted,  and  the  arguments  of  the 
poems  given. — L.  Frati  relates  the  traditions,  with  their  several 
versions,  of  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick. — '  The  Persian 
Ameto '  is  an  article  pointing  out  a  curious  resemblance 
between  Boccaccio's  story  of  Ameto  with  the  romance  by  the 
Persian  author  Nizami. 

La  Rassegxa  Delli  Scienze  SoCLyi^E  e  Politiche  (January 
1st  to  March  15),  contains:  '  Large  and  Small  Industries,'  (F. 
Felhui) ;  '  The  RepubHc  in  France,'  (L.  Rossi) ;  '  The  Pohtical 
Crisis  in  Italy,'  (C.  Rudolfi) :  '  The  Laws  of  Prefectures,'  (C.  de 
De  Levi)  ;  'Italy's  Political  Needs,'  (Spoto) ;  'Ten  Years'  of 
Socialism  in  Germany,'  (R.  Dalla  Volta) ;  '  Italian  Politics,'  (A. 
G.)  ;  '  Secrecy  in  National  Treaties,'  (L.  Palma) ;  '  Revolution 
and  Reform,'  (G.  Boglietti) ;  '  The  Ministerial  Economical 
Proposals,'  {A.  J.  de  Johannis). 

Vita  Nuova  (ii.  44,  50). — We  note  here  two  interesting 
articles  :  '  The  Name  of  Alfieri,'  by  P.  Rajna,  denying  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  alfiere-aquilifer ;  and  '  Family  Affec- 
tion in  the  14th  century,'  in  which  are  some  hitherto  inedited 
letters  from  the  Florentine  archives,  showing  Clarice  de' 
Medici,  wife  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  in  the  quality  of  wife 
and  mother. 

Il  BULLETINO  BELLA  SOCIETA  DANTESCA  ItALIAXA  (fasc.  4). 
— Specially  noticeable  is  a  hitherto  inedited  document  belong- 
ing to  the  priorate  of  Dante,  published  and  annotated  by  J. 
De  Longo.  It  is  dated  15th  June,  loOO,  and  relates  to  the 
delivery,  on  the  8th  of  x\pnl  the  same  year,  of  the  sentence  on 
three  citizens,  servants  of  Pope  Boniface.  In  it  Dante  is  cited 
together  with  his  colleagues. 

GREECE. 

Athena  (Vol.  iii.,  part  I.). — The  k.  Kontos  contributes  a 
paper  on  the  late  Charles  Cobet,  which  was  read  to  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Athens.  It  is  specially  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  the  writer  was  one  of  Cobet's  pupils,  and  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  him  during  his  stay  in  Holland. — The  k. 
D.  K.  Zangogiannes  has  a  long  article  discussing  the  proposals 
of  the  Bill  dealing  with  Secondary  Education.  Its  provisions 
are  fully  gone  into  and  criticised.  The  writer  is  opposed  to 
any  reduction  in  the  course  of  Latin  and  Ancient  Greek  to 
the  benefit  of  other  studies,  and  is  sceptical  about  the  advan- 
tage of  uniting  schools  such  as  the  German  Real-Gymnasien 
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with  Classical. — A  paper  follows  on  the  Dialect  of  iEgina,  by 
Herr  Albert  Thumb.  It  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  philo- 
logical peculiarities  of  the  dialect,  which  is  allied  to  those  of 
Athens  and  Megara,  and  approaches  rather  to  our  Western 
mode  of  pronunciation.  Herr  Thumb  also  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  migrations  of  the  Athenians  after  1688  in  explanation  of 
his  views,  and  two  specimens  of  the  dialect,  a  poem,  and  a 
popular  tale. — The  k.  Tserepes  in  his  paper  'Ek  t^s  "EW-nvLKri^ 
YpafMiJ.aTtK7js,  gives  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  use  of  the 
combinations  ns,  ms,  etc. — The  number  is  concluded  by  a 
short  note  on  some  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words,  by  the 
k.  Hatzidaki.  He  mentions  that  in  Crete  xapa*  and  its  deriva- 
tives no  longer  denote  a  trench,  but  large  boulders,  behind 
which  men  could  most  readily  entrench  themselves  in  war. 

FRANCE. 

L'Art  (January,  February,  March). — The  year  opens  with  a 
number  which  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  reviews  of 
illustrated  books.  The  only  exception  is  a  paper  in  which  M. 
Eiuile  Molinier,  the  new  editor  of  the  periodical,  gives  a  de- 
scription, accompanied  by  illustrations,  of  the  Castle  of 
Vincigliata,  near  Florence.  To  Enghsh  people  the  short 
sketch  appeals  in  a  very  direct  manner,  for  it  is  due  to  the 
archaeological  interest  of  one  of  their  countrymen  that  a 
medifeval  castle,  complete  in  every  part,  now  stands  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  which,  but  a  few  years  ago  was  covered  Avith 
shapeless  ruins,  the  remains  of  what  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  village  called  the  Palazzaccio — the  old  tumble- 
down palace — of  the  xllessaudri.  Vincigliata  is  at  present  the 
residence  of  Mr.  John  Temple-Leader. — The  next  number  con- 
tains more  literary  matter.  Its  table  of  contents  is  headed  by 
a  further  instalment  of  M.  Philibert  Audebrand's  '  Les  Salon- 
niers  depuis  cent  Aus,'  which  is  a  sketch  of  the  various  art- 
critics  of  the  last  hundred  years. — This  is  followed  by  a 
continuation  of  M.  Marc  Bessieres's  account  of  the  Frederick 
Spitzer  Museum. — Finall}^  M.  Pierre  Gauthiez  gives  his  illus- 
trated notes  of  a  tour  through  Central  and  Southern  France. 
Deserving  of  special  mention  is  the  etching  by  Ch.  de  Billy  of 
a  portrait  by  Rubens. — To  notice  what  is  undoubtedly  its  most 
striking  feature,  the  number  dated  February  1st  has  an  excel- 
lent full-page  etching  by  Henry  Lefort  of  Claes  Berchem's  '  La 
Halte.'  In  the  letter-press  the  '  Salonniers,'  who,  on  the  occa- 
sion, are  Auguste  Barbier  and  Alphonse  Karr,  again  hold  the 
place  of  honour. — Under  the  heading  of  '  Le  Musee  Guimet  et 
les  Religions  de  I'extreme-orient,'  M.  Gabillot  introduces  a 
sketch  of  Buddhism. — A  paper  which  is  interesting  from  other 
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points  of  view  than  that  of  art  is  contributed  by  M.  Henry 
d'AUemagne,  who  takes  for  his  subject  the  h'ghting  of  theatres 
in  the  18tli  century. — The  second  number  of  the  same  month 
goes  on  with  the  '  Salonniers,'  amongst  whom  Feh'x  Pyat  is  the 
most  note-worthy,  though  not  for  any  special  competence. — In 
the  next  paper,  M.  Gabillot  passes  on  from  Buddhism  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  curiosities  connected  with  it  to  be  found 
in  the  Guimet  Miiseum. — xA.nother  Indian  contribution  follows 
in  the  shape  of  a  description  by  M.  Jean  Eobie,  of  Amber,  a 
deserted  town,  as  he  calls  it. — With  this  number  there  is  a 
capital  portrait  of  President  Carnot. — The  first  of  the  two 
March  numbers  has,  in  its  opening  pages,  a  description  of  what 
archfeological  slang  calls  a  'topical  reliquary,'  that  is  a 
reliquary  of  the  same  shape  as  the  special  part  preserved  in  it. 
The  relic,  in  this  case,  happened  to  be  an  arm  of  St.  Louis — 
not  the  king,  but  a  great-nej)hew  of  his,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. — After  this 
we  go  back  to  the  Exhibition  of  1889,  with  M.  de  Chenne- 
vieres,  who,  somewhat  late  in  the  date,  begins  a  sketch  of  the 
collection  of  engravings  exhibited  at  the  time. — ]\Ierely  men- 
tioning the  obituary  notice  devoted  to  the  late  composer,  Cesar 
Franck,  we  come  to  an  excellent  sketch  of  what  appears 
to  be  an  interesting  little  volume,  '  Paris  qui  Crie.' 

Revue  des  Deux  ]\Iondes  (January,  February,  March). — 
The  first  of  the  six  numbers  before  us  opens  with  a  further 
instalment  of  M,  Chabot's  '  LTnstitutrice,'  a  readable,  but  not 
particularly  remarkable  novel. — Next  on  the  table  of  contents 
there  figures  an  article  headed  '  Un  Ennemi  de  Descartes.' 
The  opponent  in  question  is  Gisbert  Voet.  Voltaire,  who 
makes  mention  of  him,  calls  him  a  professor  of  scholastic 
gibberish,  and  states  that  he  accused  Descartes  of  atheism.  In 
most  histories  of  philosophy  he  is  put  down,  on  the  authority 
of  Descartes  himself,  or  of  his  panegyrist  Baillet,  as  an  ignor- 
ant and  dishonest  fanatic.  M.  Bertrand  has  here  set  himself 
the  task  of  defending  Voet  against,  at  least,  the  worst  charges 
brought  against  him.  He  shows,  that  as  regards  the  accusa- 
tion of  atheism  which  he  is  said  to  have  brought  against  the 
French  philosopher,  it  rests  on  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
what  Voet  actually  wrote,  and  more  particularly,  of  the  spirit 
in  which  he  wrote.  Of  the  man  himself,  M.  Bertrand  does  not 
profess  to  hold  a  very  high  opinion  ;  but  he  maintains  that, 
though  narroAV-minded,  he  was,  undoubtedly  honest  and 
sincere. — In  both  the  January  and  in  the  first  of  the  February 
parts,  M.  Chevrillon  appears  with  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
India. — From  M.  Eugene  Miiutz  there  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
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liistorico-artistic  study  which  he  entitles,  '  A  Court  of  Upper 
Italy  at  the  End  of  the  15th  Century,'  and  in  which,  as  an 
historian,  he  deals  with  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  as  an  art  critic 
with  Leonardo  da  Viuci. — This  is  followed  by  a  more  strictly 
historical  essay  iu  which  M.  Rambaud  gives,  under  the  head- 
ing, '  Empereurs  et  Imperatrices  d'Orient,'  a  very  readable  and 
instructive  sketch  of  the  Byzantine  court. — A  paper  which  will 
repay  perusal  is  that  which  M.  Valbert  devotes  to  a  criticism, 
not  an  unfriendly  or  unfavourable  one,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
Emperor  William  IL's  famous  speech  on  education. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  continuation  of  articles  already  indicated,  the  mid- 
monthly  number  fur  January  brings  three  articles.  The  first 
of  these  is  on  a  rather  grim  subject,  the  Morgue,  and  describes 
the  organization  and  various  uses  of  the  Paris  dead-house. — 
The  next,  which  for  the  general  reader,  at  least,  will  probably 
prove  the  most  attractive  in  the  number,  re-opens  the  question 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Knights  Templar.  The  author, 
M.  Langlois,  sums  up  the  opinion  to  which  a  close  study  of  the 
subject  has  led  him,  by  pronouncing  that  the  Templars  have 
been  the  victims  of  prejudice  and  bad  faith  at  the  hands  of 
both  contemporaries  and  posterity. — The  third  contribution  is 
an  instalment  of  an  instalment.  It  bears  the  signature  of  M. 
Bardoux ;  and  we  take  it  to  be  merely  the  introduction  to  a 
complete  life  of  Lafaj^ette.  For  the  present,  however,  only  the 
early  years  are  dealt  with,  and  the  second  part  of  this  frag- 
ment does  not  appear  till  the  last  of  the  March  numbers. — The 
table  of  contents  for  February  is  headed  by  Prince  Henri 
d'Orleans,  whose  contribution  is  a  narrative  of  his  recent  ex- 
pedition through  Central  Asia  in  company  with  the  well 
known  traveller,  Bonvalot. — In  a  sketch  with  the  rather 
meaningless  and  not  very  accurate  title,  '  la  Naissance  d'une 
Legende,'  M.  Paleologue  deals  with  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia. — 
An  article  of  special  interest  and  of  great  value  from  the  point 
of  view  of  literary  criticism  is  devoted  by  M.  Bruutiere  to  an 
examination  and  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  late  Octave 
Feuillet.  Himself  an  admirer  of  the  novelist,  the  author  meets 
and  answers  the  objections  usually  made  by  those  who  do  not 
share  Feuillet's  vieAvs  of  life  and  of  societj^,  as  set  forth  in 
Monsieur  cle  Camors,  le  Journal  cVun  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre,  and 
la  Morte. — The  same  number  contains  a  review  of  '  General ' 
Booth's  book.  Although  M.  Valbert,  the  writer  of  the 
article,  has  some  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  out 
the  scheme  proposed  in  its  entirety,  he  considers  the  probability 
of  even  partial  success  a  sufficient  justification  for  making  a 
trial  of  it. — Of  the  remaining  articles  for  this  month,  the  most 
notable  is  that  in  which  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  discusses 
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the  question  of  '  Anti-semitism.'  This  is  but  an  instalment, 
and  does  not  go  beyond  an  examination  into  the  reHgions 
aspect  of  the  problem. — 'Le  Tarif  des  Donanes,'  which 
appears  in  the  number  dated  March  1st,  is  a  A^ery  able,  very 
weighty,  and  necessarily  very  solid  paper.  It  may  suffice  to 
indicate  that  the  writer,  M.  Lavollee,  condemns  the  new 
French  tariff  as  reactionary,  he  himself  being  a  free  trader. 
— Another  contribution,  equally  far  from  being  light  reading, 
is  that  in  which  M.  Bourdeau  enters  into  an  examination  of 
'  German  SociaHsm.' — The  last  of  the  quarter's  numbers  is  full 
of  most  readable  matter,  though  not  of  a  very  light  kind.  The 
article  which  appeals  most  directly  to  the  general  reader  is, 
perhaps,  that  in  which  M.  T.  de  \Vyzewa  gives  a  sketch  of 
German  life  and  manners  at  the  present  day. — The  crisis  in 
secondary  education  has  suggested  to  M.  M.  Berthelot  a  paper 
of  considerable  length,  in  which  he  pleads  the  cause  of  science. 
— From  Professor  de  Laveleye  there  comes  an  examination  of 
the  new  '  American  Silver  Bill.'  It  is  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  bi-metallist,  and  is,  therefore,  favourable  to 
America. 

Reyue  Sciextifique  (January,  February,  March). — The  iirst 
of  the  13  numbers  before  us  opens  vrith  an  article  on  crema- 
tion. It  is  contributed  by  M.  Frederic  Passy,  who  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  who  directs  his  arguments 
chiefly  against  those  who  oppose  it  on  sentimental  grounds, 
and  against  those  who  forbid  it,  as  do  the  Catholic  clergy,  on 
religious  grounds. — The  next  number  brings  another  paper 
belonging  to  the  same  section — Hygiene — in  the  shape  of  a 
translation  of  the  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Vivian  Poore,  before 
the  Sanitary  Congress  at  Brighton.  It  appears  here  under  the 
title  'La  Vie  an  Sein  de  la  Terre.' — In  the  number  dated  the 
7th  of  March,  M.  Charles  Amat  deals  Avith  the  subject  of  vac- 
cination, which  he  connects  with  military  service.  Amongst 
other  measiu'es  which  he  advocates,  is  that  of  compulsory 
re-vaccination  every  ten  years. — '  Demography '  is  represented 
by  two  interesting  papers.  The  first  of  them  deals  with  vital 
statistics  in  Europe  during  the  last  20  years.  The  other  con- 
sists of  a  correspondence  between  M.  de  Yarigny  and  M.  Ch, 
Eichet  on  the  subject  of  the  depopulation  of  France. — The 
section  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  sciences  includes  several 
notable  papers,  of  which  the  first  is  a  report  of  the  address 
delivered  by  Herr  Rosenthal,  at  the  Congress  of  German 
doctors  and  naturalists  at  Bremen.  The  subject  is  '  Lavoisier 
and  his  Influence  on  the  Progress  of  Physiology.' — Under  the 
same  heading,  M.  R.  Saint-Loup  contributes  a  paper,  in  which 
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he  considers  Herodotus  as  a  naturalist,  and  points  out  what 
qnaint  and,  at  times,  valuable  information  is  to  be  ^ot  from 
the  pages  of  the  old  Greek  writer. — In  the  next  number,  that 
dated  February  7th,  M.  Berthelot  gives  an  account  of  a  tenth 
century  treatise  on  painting,  entitled  'Mappee  Clavicula.' — 
February  14th  brings  an  interesting  paper,  in  which  ]\L  E. 
Nicaise  sketches  the  history  of  medical  faculties  in  the  ]\Iiddle- 
Ages. — Finally,  in  the  number  immediately  following,  M.  A.  de 
Rochas  quotes  passages  from  the  works  of  old  authors,  who 
appeared  to  have  anticipated  the  possibility  of  what  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  actually  achieved  by  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph, the  phonograph,  andphotography. — Under  the  rubric 
'Industrj^' half-a-dozen  instructive  papers  are  brought  together. 
In  the  first  of  these  M.  G.  Zinowiew  describes  a  very  simple 
process  lately  introduced  in  Russia  for  the  construction  of  mud 
or  clay  huts. — From  M.  Ratoin  we  have  an  account  of  the  culti- 
vation of  fir  trees  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  resin. — A 
paper  headed  '  Les  Tramways  Electriques '  gives  an  account 
of  the  various  systems  Avhich  have  been  devised  for  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  tramcars. — No.  7  (Feb.  14),  contains  a 
particularly  interesting  account  of  the  school  of  watchmaking 
established  at  Besati^ou. — Passing  over  one  number,  we  come 
to  a  pajTcr  in  which  M.  Georges  Petit  deals  with  the  distillation 
of  alcohol  from  rice. — Lastly,  M.  Jacquemin,  in  an  article 
headed  '  Les  DifFerentes  Levures  de  Fruits  et  le  Bouquet  des 
Boissons  fermentees,  gives  the  result  of  various  experiments  in 
connection  with  the  fermentation  of  the  juiCe  of  the  grape. — 
Amongst  the  other  papers,  two  of  considerable  importance 
deal  with  the  Koch  treatment  of  tuburculosis. — M.  Milne- 
Edwards  communicates  the  results  of  his  observations  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  the  severe  winter  on  the  animals  kept  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  Museum. — In  No.  6  (February  7),  M.  Lipp- 
nann  states  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  in  the  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  the  production  of  coloured  photographs. 
— Finally,  we  may  mention  as  particularly  noteworthy  the 
translation  of  a  paper  in  which  Tolstoi  condemns,  in  energetic 
and  unsparing  language,  the  use  of  wine  and  tobacco. 

Revue  Philosophique  (Januarj-,  February,  March). — The 
January  number  opens  with  a  lengthy  paper,  which  M.  Saury 
entitles  '  La  Psychologic  des  protozoaii'es.' — It  is  followed  by 
another,  in  which  M.  13.  Perez  endeavours  to  find  data  for  the 
study  of  character  from  the  nature  of  the  movements  of 
individuals,  whom  he,  as  the  result  of  his  study,  divides  into 
six  classes,  with  the  respective  names  of  vifs,  lents,  ardents,  vifs- 
ardents,  lents-ar dents,  and  ponderes. — The  third  of  the  articles 
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de  fouds  is  by  M.  G.  Mouret,  whose  subject  is  '  Force  and 
Mass.'  Tlie  conclusions  at  wliich  lie  arrives  are  that  neither 
force  nor  mass  can  be  considered  as  a  mysterious  notion,  an 
inexplicable  entity,  or  one  requiring  a  transcendental  explana- 
tion. It  is  generally  admitted,  he  says,  that  equilibrium  is  a 
simple  and  clear  notion,  which  can  be  understood  of  itself; 
but  force  is  nothing  more  than  equilibrium  considered  in  one 
of  its  terms,  and  there  is,  consequently,  no  occasion  to  seek  for 
a  deeper  signification  for  force  than  that  which  attaches  to 
equilibrium. — Dealing  with  Realism  and  Idealism,  in  the  paper 
which  opens  the  February  number,  M.  Paul  Janet  expresses  it 
as  his  view  that  it  is  possible  to  retain  all  the  admirable 
consequences,  all  the  lofty  ideas,  all  the  great  truths  of 
German  Idealism,  Avhilst  clearing  up  the  ambiguities  in  which 
it  has  involved  itself,  by  speaking  at  one  time  like  David  Hume, 
at  another  like  Holbach,  at  another  like  Spinoza,  and  at  another, 
again,  like  Boehm.  Defined  and  limited  with  precision,  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  legitimate  development  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Descartes  and  of  Leibniz.  He  con- 
cludes by  enunciating  it  as  his  thesis,  that,  when  raised  to  their 
highest  term,  idealism  and  spiritualism  are  one. — Running 
through  the  second  and  the  third  number  there  is  a  study  by 
M.  Tarde,  whose  subject  is  'Art  and  Logic,'  in  which  he 
leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that  works  of  art  are,  of  all  the 
Avorks  of  man,  perhaps  the  most  logical  and  the  most  teleolo- 
gical. — The  other  contributions  to  the  March  part  are,  in  the 
first  place,  the  first  instalment  of  a  paper  which  M.  Delboeuf 
entitles  '  Why  do  we  die,'  and  further,  the  account  by  M. 
Pierre  Janet  of  a  case  of  aboulia  and  fixed  ideas. 

Revue  de  l'Histoire  des  Religions  (No.  6,  1890). — M.  J. 
Reville  continues,  and  here  concludes,  his  series  of  '  Etudes  sur 
les  origines  de  Tepiscopat.'  He  brings  out  in  detail  in  this  con- 
cluding paper  the  teaching  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  as  to  the 
position  and  authority  of  the  Christian  bishop,  and  then  posits  the 
question.  Does  anything  that  Ignatius  says  in  any  of  his  epistles 
compel  us  to  believe,  or  even  lead  us  naturally  to  infer,  that 
Episcopacy  was  at  that  early  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  widely,  not  to  say  universally,  established,  or  bore  any- 
where the  sacerdotal  character  with  which  we  see  it  at  a  later 
period  clothed  ?  Dr.  J.  R6ville  asserts,  and  enters  into  an  ela- 
borate proof  of  his  assertion,  that  nothing  in  any  of  these 
epistles  gives  occasion  for  such  an  inference;  that  everything 
leads  us  rather  to  conclude  that  Ignatius  was  describing  a 
form  or  order  of  Church  government  he  desired  to  see  estab- 
lished, but  which  was  not  yet  in  existence.     Episcopacy  was 
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in  the  initial  stages  of  formation,  bnt  was  not   as  yet  formed 
into  a  system  universally  adopted,  and  was  nowhere  as  yet  re- 
garded as  a  divine  institution.     The   authority  of  the   bishop 
was  derived  from  the  community  over  which  he  was  set  to 
rule,  and  rested  only  on  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  such 
a  central  and  supreme  governing  power  in  a  Christian  congTe- 
gation.     Ignatius  Avas   deeply  impressed   with  the   necessity, 
for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  Church,   of  strengthening  the 
bishop's  position,  and  he  laboured  therefore  to  exalt  it  in  the 
eyes  of  every  church  to  which  he  had  occasion  to  write.    But 
he  nowhere  indicates  that  it  was  of  divine  appointment,  and 
only  sought  to  arouse  reverence  for  it  because  he  regarded  it 
as  the  one  and  only  safeguard,  in  the  troublous  times  in  which 
he  lived,  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Christendom. — M.  J. 
Halevy  gives  us  next  an  interesting  article  on  '  The  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  among  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Xorth  Western 
Asia.'      It  takes  the  form   of  a   complimentary,  yet  critical, 
notice  of  MM.  Chwolson  and  Radloff's  '  Syrisch-uestorianische 
Grabiuschrifteu  aus  Semirjetschie,'  published  recently  in  tome 
xxxvii.  of  the   Memoires  de  V Academie  imperiale  des  Sciences  de 
Saint- Petersboicrg.     M.  H.  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  nature 
and  contents  of  these  inscriptions,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  missionaries  who  carried 
the  Christian  Faith  to  those  remote  regions  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
He  concludes  that  they  were  Copts  from  Alexandria. — M.  P. 
Regnaud   returns  to  Herrn  Pischel  and  Geldner's  volume  of 
Vedische  Studien,  in  order  to  correct  the  statements  there  made 
by  the  latter  of  these  two  scholars  as  to  the  purport  and  char- 
acter of  Hymn  III.  of  the  Rig  Veda. — M.  E.  Coquerel  sketches 
the  rise  and  history  of  Mormonism,  under  the  heading  '  Utah.' 
— Dr.  Albert  Reville  reviews  Father  Didon's  new  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Owing  to  the  extravagant  promises  by  which  its  ap- 
pearance was  heralded,  and  its  own  pretensions  as  a  complete 
and   conclusive   answer  to   Reuau   and    others,    our   reviewer 
thinks  it  necessary  to  submit  the  two  volumes  of  the  work  to 
a  thorough  and  detailed  examination.     The  result  is  that  Dr. 
Reville  feels  bound  to  condemn  the  work  as  altogether  lacking 
in  scientific  value.     Its  eloquence  and  literary  style  he  warmly 
admits,  but  he  regards  it  as  only  fitted  to  figure  among  '  books 
of  edification  for  the  use  of  believers.'    '  Sa  valeur  scientifique,' 
he  says,  '  est  nulle,  absolument  nulle.' — Of  the  minor  reviews, 
that  of  Renan's  third  volume  of  his  Histoire  du  peuple  d'  Israel, 
and  that  of  Karl  Budde's  Die  Bilclier  Richter  and  Samuel  merit, 
and  wall  repay,  the  reader's  attention. 

Revue  de  l'Histoire  des  Religions  (No.  1,  1891  j, — Fol- 
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lo^Yi^g  up  a  previous  article  on  '  Irenaeus,'  M.  V.  Courdaveaux 
now  contributes  another,  on  the  same  lines,  on  '  Tertullian.' 
He  first  enumerates  the  not  very  numerous  facts  as  to 
Tertullian's  personal  history  that  have  come  down  to  us,  aud 
then  231'oceeds  to  discuss  his  writiugs  in  order  to  show  from 
them  the  influence  he  has  exercised  on  the  trend  of  Christian 
tiiought,  or  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
difficulty  is  acknowledged  of  determining  the  opinions  of  a 
man  who  was  so  much  the  slave  of  impulse  as  was  this  cele- 
brated Father  of  the  Church,  and  M.  Courdaveaux  writes 
with  becoming  caution.  But  he  shows,  nevertheless,  liow 
powerfully  Tertullian  did  affect  the  tendencies  of  Christian 
opinion  in  several  directions  ;  how  to  him,  among  other  things, 
may  be  traced  back  the  genesis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
though  his  views  of  the  relationship  of  the  '  Persons '  composing 
it  towards  each  other  were  very  different  from  those  afterwards 
formulated  in  the  Nicene  and  Athauasiau  Creeds.  The  various 
points  of  Tertullian's  theology  are  here  educed,  and  their 
mconsistency  often  with  each  other  exposed. — M.  Sylvain  Levi 
— 'Le  Bouddhisme  et  le  Grecs  ' — shows  from  a  variety  of 
Eastern  inscriptions,  coins,  medals,  and  narratives,  that,  after 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Buddhist  missionaries, 
in  great  numbers,  visited  and  influenced  by  their  teaching  the 
South-Easteru  provinces  of  Europe.  Greek  writers  are  silent 
as  to  this  fact,  but  M.  Levi  accounts  for  the  fact  of  their  silence 
iu  a  very  natural  way. — M.  Pierre  Paris — 'Bulletin  archeo- 
logique  de  la  religion  grecque  '  (November,  1889 — October, 
1890) — furnishes  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  archaeological 
excavations  made  in  Attica  and  elsewhere  on  Greek  soil, 
during  the  period  indicated.  They  have  been  for  the  most 
part  excavations  of  tombs,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
discoveries  made  was  that  of  the  remains  of  the  heroes  of 
Marathon,  in  May  and  June  of  last  year.  The  late  Dr. 
Schliemann  had  in  1881  begun  excavations  on  the  tumulus  at 
Marathon,  believing  that  it  contained  the  ashes  of  thtise 
Athenians  who  fell  in  the  famous  battle  there  against  the 
Persians,  but,  his  labours  proving  fruitless,  he  lost  heart,  and 
gave  up  the  task.  M.  Stais,  last  spring,  resumed  the  work, 
and  soon  was  rewarded  by  finding  a  large  deposit  of  human 
bones  calcined,  with  the  ashes  of  the  fire  iu  which  the  bodies 
had  been  burned,  and  several  of  the  broken  vases  and  cups 
that  had  been  interred  with  them.  From  the  examination  of 
these  by  many  experts,  it  has  been  concluded  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  and  were 
piouslj'  gathered  together,  and  after  cremation,  entombed 
there  by  their  fellow  citizens  and  companions  iu  arms.     The 
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other  results  of  M.  Stais,  M.  Cavvadias,  and  others'  labours  are 
also  chronicled  here,  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  illustrate  the 
religious  beliefs  and  rites  of  the  ancient  Greeks. — IM.  E. 
Monseur  reviews  two  recent  works  on  Scandinavian  Mythology, 
viz.,  Vohtspa,  by  E.  H.  Meyer,  and  Edclastudien,  by  Julius 
Hoffart. — M.  Sichler  furnishes  translations  of  several  Russian 
Legends,  which  are  interesting  to  the  students  of  religious 
folk-lore. — Minor  reviews  and  the  usual  'Chronique'  and 
'  Bibliographic '  follow. 

Reyue  des  Etudes  Juives  (Octobre — Decembre,  1890). — 
M.  Loeb's  examination  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  in  connection 
with  his  work,  '  La  literature  des  Pauvres  dans  la  Bible,'  is 
here  brought  to  a  close.  The  section  contained  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  is  taken  up  with  a  summary  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Psalms  on  such  subjects  as  the  Divine  Justice,  the 
Judgment  which  God  Avas  expected  to  pass  and  execute  on 
the  '  wicked '  and  the  '  nations  '  who  were  oppressing  the  'poor' 
and  the  'just,'  and  the  recompense  awaiting  the  latter  for  all 
their  present  sufferings.  He  enters  then  fully  on  the  Messianic 
beliefs  and  hopes,  to  which  the  Psalms  as  a  whole  and  indivi- 
dually give  expression  ;  and  on  the  character  of  the  Messianic 
era  that  was  pictured  by  the  psalmists  in  the  undetermined 
future.  He  next  brings  out  the  references  made  in  the  Psalms 
to  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  countries,  cities,  and 
districts,  etc.  His  object  iu  all  this  being  to  determine  the 
period  to  which  the  Psalms  belong.  He  proceeds  then  to  dis- 
cuss the  state  of  the  text  and  the  order  of  arrangement  in 
which  these  spiritual  songs  now  stand.  The  result  of  his 
whole  examination  of  the  Psalter  is  to  confirm  the  opinion 
expressed  at  the  outset,  viz.,  that  the  Psalms  are  all  post-Exilic, 
and  are  the  productions  of  that  class  or  order  in  post-Exilic 
Judaism  known,  or  who  delighted  to  describe  Ihemselves,  as 
the  '  Poor,'  the  '  Just," — Anavim,  Tsaddikim,  etc., — the  Puritans 
of  their  day.  No  indication  is  given  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
rest  of  M.  Loeb's  work  is  to  appear  in  these  pages,  but  the 
hope  may  be  expressed  that  the  other  sections  may  appear 
here  also. — M.  J.  Halevy  follows  with  two  interesting  studies 
under  his  usual  rubric  '  Recherches  Bibliques.'  The  first  is 
devoted  to  the  xvi.  and  xvii.  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Judges. 
He  first  epitomises  the  narrative  there  given,  and  then  states 
the  points  of  difficulty  wiiich  the  story  presents.  The  chief 
interest  in  M.  Halevy's  exegesis  centres  on  his  explanation  of 
the  Levite's  relation  to  Judah  :  xvii.  7. — '  And  there  was  a 
young  man  out  of  Bethlehem-judah,  of  the  family  of  Judah, 
who  was  a  Levite.'     The  phrase  '  of  the  family  of  Judah '  has 
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been  made  to  do  service  by  the  Graffiau-Wellhausen  school  in 
support  of  their  views.  But  M.  Halevy  contends  here  that 
'  Judah  '  in  that  verse  has  no  reference  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  at 
all,  but  to  a  Levite  who  bore  the  name,  the  personal  name, 
Judah.  His  argument  on  page  213  for  this  contention  is  a 
masterly  one,  and  must  be  taken  count  of  at  least  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  other  view.  M.  Halevy  regards  the  whole  narra- 
tive in  these  chapters  as  intended  to  depreciate  the  sanctuaries 
placed  by  Jeroboam  at  Bethel  and  Dan.  The  second  study 
is  devoted  to  the  third  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  though  it 
bears  merely  the  title  '  Le  lit  d'Og,  roi  du  Bashan.'  Dillman's 
suggestion  as  to  the  '  bed  '  is  rejected  on  philological  and  other 
grounds,  and  M.  Halevy  throws  out  another,  which  he  thinks 
sheds  considerable  light  on  the  whole  narrative  with  which  it 
is  in  Deuteronomy  connected.  His  idea  is  that  the  bed  of  Og 
owes  its  dimensions  in  the  text  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  connect  Og  with  the  Rephaim  of  Genesis,  and  to  do 
so,  he  gives  the  dimensions  of  his  couch  as  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  couch  of  Bel,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Semitic 
deities.  He  refers  us  here  to  George  Smith's  description  of  the 
Temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  where  the  dimensions  of  the  couch 
of  Bel  are  given  ;  and  the  aim  of  the  Deuteronomist,  he  says, 
was  to  justify  the  occupation  of  Og's  country  by  the  Israelites, 
though  it  was  outside  Palestine  proper.  The  argument  is  too 
minute  and  intricate  to  summarise  in  the  space  at  our  disposal, 
but  it  well  merits  a  careful  consideration. — The  other  articles 
in  this  number  are  :  '  Notes  sur  quelques  textes  arameens  du 
corpus,'  i.e.,  the  corpus  inscriptionum  semeticarum,  also  by  M. 
J.  Halevy;  'Un  point  de  repere  dans  I'histoire  de  David,'  by 
Professor  Graetz;  'Ahron  ben  Gerson  Aboulrabi,'  by  M.  J. 
Perles ;  '  Additions  a  I'autobiographie  de  Lipman  Heller ; ' 
'  Une  mischua  mal  comprise,'  by  MM.  Porges  and  Schwarz  ; 
'  Une  version  abregee  de  la  grammaire  de  Moise  Kimhi,'  by  M. 
W.  Bacher ;  and  three  historical  notes,  by  M.  D.  Kaufmann,  on 
Leo  X's.  attitude  to  the  Jews  at  Rome  ;  on  the  history  of  the 
Jews  at  Venice  ;  and  on  the  burning  of  Salouica  in  1545. 

Revue  des  Religions  (No.  1, 1891). — M.  I'Abbe  Loisy  comes 
first  here  with  the  second  of  his  '  'Etudes  sur  la  religion 
chald6o-assyrienne.'  In  the  first,  it  may  be  remembered,  he 
reviewed  the  sources  from  which  our  knowledge  of  that  re- 
ligion is  derived,  and  entered  his  caveat  against  giving,  in  the 
present  condition  of  Assyriological  science,  a  too  hasty  or  dog- 
matic judgment  regarding  it.  Mindful  now  of  that  caveat 
himself,  and  realising  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  take  the 
myths,  fables,  incantations,  hymns,  prayers,  etc.,  of  that,  or  of 
XVII.  29 
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any  primitive  religion,  as  if  they  furnisbed  exact  or  scientific 
data  on  which,  or  from  which,  to  reconstruct  the  edifice  of  an 
ancient  people's  faith,  he  proceeds  to  set  forth  what  he  thinks 
may  be  at  least  legitimately  inferred  from  the  fragmenta  disjecta 
of  that  old  religious  life  as  to  the  conceptions  formed  of  the 
spiritual  or  supernatural  world,  the  beliefs  and  hopes  enter- 
tained and  the  religious  rites  practised  by  the  Chaldgeans  and 
Assyrians.  He  describes  their  religion  as  naturalistic — as  at 
once  polytheistic,  pantheistic,  and  materialistic,  and  shows  how 
it  was  all  three.  He  treats  then  of  the  deities  worshipped — 
the  triads,  and  then  of  the  deities  seriatim,  proving  that  many 
of  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated  are  only  different 
names  of  one  and  the  same  deity  regarded  under  different 
aspects,  and  as  fulfilling  several  functions. — M.  Castonuet  des 
Fosses  concludes  his  series  of  papers  on  '  Les  Origines  et  la 
religion  du  peuple  mexicain.'  He  here  gives  a  list  of  the  gods 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  Aztecs  and  Mexicans,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  articles  of  their  faith.  He  then  describes 
the  chief  religious  festivals  observed,  and  the  ceremonies  and 
rites  connected  with  these,  and  the  orders  of  the  priesthood 
and  religious  officials  generally ;  and  closes  with  a  sketch  of 
the  municipal  arrangements  of  the  Aztec  metropolis  at  the 
period  of  the  Spanish  conquest. — A  very  considerable  space  is 
given  in  this  number  of  the  Revue  .to  the  recent  folklore  litera- 
ture of  Europe. 

Revue  des  Religions  (No.  2,  1891).— M.  I'Abbe  Loisy's 
'  'Etudes  sur  la  rehgion  chaldeo-assyrienne  '  are  continued  here, 
and  this  part  is  taken  up  still  with  the  descriptive  review  of 
the  deities  composing  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  pantheons. 
Nabu,  Ramman,  and  Istar,  under  their  varied  names,  and  in 
their  relationships  to  other  gods,  occupy  most  of  the  learned 
Abb6's  attention.  The  hymns  in  their  praise  are  largely 
drawn  from,  in  order  to  make  good  the  several  positions  attri- 
buted to  them,  and  the  functions  in  learning,  war,  and  love 
they  were  beheved  to  perform.  The  'Descent  of  Istar'  is 
given  at  some  length,  and  the  story  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  myth  of  Tammuz. — M.  Felix  Robiou  gives  us  the 
first  instalment  of  an  essay  on  '  Myths.'  He  proposes  to 
examine  in  it  the  myths,  or  piincipal  myths,  of  the  chief 
ancient  religions  (omitting  China),  in  order  to  test  the  theory 
which  is  in  fashion  in  so  many  high  quai'ters,  and  which  makes 
of  myths  pictorial  representations  of  stellar  phenomena.  He 
complains  that  the  advocates  of  that  theory  ignore  facts  which 
can  be  easily  established,  and  make  their  hypotheses  do  duty 
as  verified  principles.     His  first  section  is  devoted  to  the  myth 
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of  Osiris.  After  showiui^  tlie  importance  of  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  this  myth  to  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  myths,  he  gives  the  classical  account  of 
it  from  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  and  proceeds  then  to  state  the 
modern  ways  of  regarding  it.  He  then  goes  back  to  the 
original  sources  of  it,  and  the  rest  of  his  paper  is  taken  up 
with  their  account  of  it. — M.  Scheil  furnishes  a  short  paper  on 
a  Chaldean  legend  found  on  one  of  the  tablets  recently  dis- 
covered at  Tel-el-Amarna,  and  which  is  now  in  the  museum  at 
Berlin.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  struggle  or  war  of  the  god  of 
heaven  against  that  of  earth,  or  against  men — Anu  against  Ea. 

La  Revue  Mensuelle  du  Monde  Latin  (January,  February, 
March.) — Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  thoughtful  and 
siiggestive  essays  of  M.  Funck-Brentano,  will  welcome  his 
philosophic  contributions  to  these  numbers,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses '  The  Science  and  Art  of  Statesmanship,'  '  The  State 
and  the  People,'  and  '  Sovereign  Power  and  Public  Functions.' 
In  the  first  occurs  an  interesting  contrast  between  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand. — M.  Couret's  '  Visit 
to  the  Holy  Land  '  once  more  illustrates  the  familiar  truth  that 
the  brightness  and  freshness  of  a  chapter  of  travel  depends  on 
the  traveller  rather  than  on  what  he  sees. — '  Viticulture  in 
France'  and  '  Socialism  in  Germany'  are  good  solid  reading, 
but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  specially  novel  or  attractive. 
If  not  the  former,  the  latter  epithet,  at  least,  may  be  apphed 
to  M.  Donet  de  Vorges's  '  And  After  ? '  and  to  M.  Baguenault 
de  Puchesse's  article  on  '  The  Youth  of  Calvin.'  M.  de  Verges 
looks  in  vain  for  that  robust  faith  of  the  martyrs  of  old,  who  were 
so  certain  of  the  future,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
the  present ;  in  vain,  for  even  that  simple  confidence  of  the 
ancient  Druids,  so  convinced  of  their  immortal  destinies,  that 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  postpone  the  payment  of  their  loans  to 
the  life  that  was  assuredly  in  store  for  both  debtor  and 
benefactor.  This  loss  of  faith,  the  writer  thinks,  may  be 
retrieved  by  a  consideration  of  the  decisive  proofs  furnished  by 
science,  and  he  accordingly  sets  himself  to  expound  the  law  of 
death,  the  immunity  of  the  immortal  soul,  and  the  new  exist- 
ence that  lies '  beyond  these  voices.'  The  fact  that  Calvin's  name 
was  originally  Cauvin — Calvin  being  the  latinised  form — is  not 
generally  known ;  still  less  familiar  is  the  close  connection 
between  his  forefather  and  brother  and  the  Church,  the 
excommunication  of  both,  and  the  influence  these  circum- 
stances must  have  had  on  the  youthful  disposition  of  the 
reformer. — The  most  popular  article  for  the  three  months  is, 
however,   an   account  of  the  chateaux  of  the   late   King  of 
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Bavaria.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  find  recorded  that  on  the 
lakelet  on  the  '  blue  grotto  '  at  Lenderhof",  a  swan  was  occas- 
sionally  attached  to  the  shell-shaped  boat  which  floated  on 
these  romantic  waters,  and  that  the  King  in  the  costume  of  a 
troubadour  used  to  get  on  board  and  lie  dreaming  in  the  azure 
glimmerings  of  tlie  electric  light. — The  fiction  contained  in 
these  numbers  is  abundant  and  varied.  M.  Sacher  Masoch's 
'  Afthanasea  Kohenko,'  is  a  powerful  story  which  possesses  the 
additional  interest  of  beh^nging  to  a  national  literature  where- 
with we  are  still  but  slightly  acquainted. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BiBLIOTHEQUE  UnIVERSELLE  ET  ReVUE  SuISSE  (January, 
February,  March). — In  view  of  our  miners'  agitations,  and  of 
the  recent  conference  in  Paris,  M.  Edouard  Lullen's  article  on 
'  Coal  Mines '  will  be  found  to  contain  both  useful  statistics  and 
serviceable  reflections.  In  this  place  it  need  not  be  discussed. 
We  may  note,  however,  in  passing  that  the  French  word 
Jwtdlle  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Houillos,  the  name  of  a 
poor  country  blacksmith  near  Liege,  who  first  conceived  the 
notion  of  feeding  his  forge-fire  with  a  black  stone  found  on  a 
neighbouring  hillside.  The  author,  however,  who  explains  the 
term  '  sea-coal,'  by  the  supposition  that  it  was  so  called 
because  it  was  won  from  littoral  or  even  submarine  coal 
measures,  does  not  appear  to  be  strong  in  the  matter  of 
derivation. — Although  our  own  papers  and  periodicals  have 
recently  been  crowded  with  discussions  on  hypnotism  in  its 
relations  to  psychology,  M.  Emile  Yung's  contribution  to  the 
subject  will  be  found  to  repay  perusal. — A  fresher  topic  is 
'  Aluminium  :  its  Manufacture,  Use,  and  Prospects,'  which  is 
lightly  and  instructively  treated  by  M.  G.  van  Muyden. 
Aluminmm,  with  its  many  unique  properties,  including  its 
absolute  insensibility  to  the  action  of  acids,  and  its  power  as 
an  alloy  to  render  other  metals  hard,  tenacious,  and  inoxidis- 
able,  seems  destined  to  be  the  metal  of  the  future. — '  In  Central 
Africa  :  Uganda,'  by  M.  Aug.  Glarclou,  is  based  on  a  series  of 
English  works,  among  them  Staule,y's  lii  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent,' and  the  biography  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Mackay,  the  pioneer 
missionary  of  the  C.M.IS.  to  Uganda. — In  the  'Evolution  of 
Military  Tactics '  M.  Veuglain  speculates  on  the  effects  which 
are  likely  to  follow  on  the  introduction  of  smokeless  powder 
in  warfare,  and  concludes  that  strategy  is  more  likely  than 
tactics  to  be  materially  modified  by  recent  innovations. — 
Among  other  noteworthy  articles  may  be  mentioned  '  Milk  and 
the  Milk  Trade,'  '  Spain  and  Morocco.'  and  '  Across  the  Equa- 
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torial  Andes.' — The  last  a  delightfully  picturesque  description 
of  oue  of  the  most  remarkable  routes  to  be  found  on  the  planet. 
— The  novels  of  the  quarter  are  '  The  Yiole  d'  Amoiu-,'  '  Mab,' 
and  '  In  the  Year  2000.' — As  usual,  the  various  Chroniques  are 
brimful  of  varied  and  entertaining  gossip. 

SPAIN. 

La  Espaxa  ]\Ioderna  :  Revista  Ibero-A:mericaxa  (Feb- 
ruary). The  somewhat  ill-conditioned  '  Kreutzer  Sonata,'  is 
completed  this  month.  It  is  the  product  of  an  unwholesome 
mind  and  unhappy  social  conditions,  in  which  unreal  sentiments 
take  precedence  of  the  sterner  realities  of  life.  Wealth,  luxury, 
and  idleness  are  creating  new  crimes,  new  diseases,  and  new 
miseries. — 'The  Wet  Straw  of  the  Dungeons,'  is  a  strangely 
pathetic  tale  from  the  French,  in  which  a  prisoner  finds  employ- 
ment drying  his  straw  in  a  single  ray  of  sunlight ;  and  a  long 
criticism  of  Alphonse  Daudet  by  Emile  Zola  brings  us  to  the 
purely  Spanish  portion. — '  The  International  Congress  at  Am- 
beres,'  for  the  study  of  questions  connected  with  the  foundation 
of  asylums,  and  the  protection  of  morally  abandoned  youth,  is 
summarised.  There  is  much  of  value  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  results  arrived  at  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
We  agree  with  Concepcion  Arenal,  that  conclusions  are  de- 
manded before  the  questions  are  ripe,  at  such  meetings,  but  the 
ventihition  secured  to  them  is  of  the  utmost  value. — 'Jose  Valero,' 
is  a  study  of  this  comic  actor,  who  '  was  an  actor  naturally,  by 
instinct,  by  trade,  by  conviction  and  by  necessity ;  he  could  do 
nothing  else,  nor  live  in  any  other  atmosphere  than  that  of  the 
theatre.' — '  German  Philosophy  and  Modern  Philosophic  Culture,' 
seeks  to  deal  with  '  the  enormous  development  of  critical  and 
speculative  philosopliy,  commencing  at  end  of  last  century  with 
Kant,  and  including  the  whole  ideal  evolution  of  the  most  natural 
philosophical  systems  the  human  mind  can  conceive,  and  termi- 
nating to-day  in  a  general  intelligence,  which,  although  appearing 
at  first  sight  somewhat  chaotic,  yet  serves  as  the  basis  of  all  specu- 
U^tive  thought,  and  all  scientific  construction.' — Dr.  Thebussem 
contributes  a  valuable  paper  on  '  Words,'  giving  a  list  of  new 
Spanish  words  and  new^  meanings,  which  are  of  great  consequence 
to  the  student. — Under  the  title  '  A  Little  of  Everything,'  Rafael 
]\Ierchan  writes  as  a  Cuban,  '  who  condemns  the  system  of 
government  established  in  the  island,  and  gasps  for  an  exchange, 
for  decentralization,  for  liberty.'  He  says,  '  It  is  my  conviction, 
and  not  mine  alone,  that  the  best  Colonial  system  of  to-day  is 
the  English,  because  it  develops  the  activity  of  the  distant  colonies, 
initiates  and  perfects  them  in  political  science,  teaches  them  to 
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govern  themselves,  and  strengthens  their  ties  with  the  mother- 
country.'  Rafael  Altamira  addresses  a  letter  to  Emilia  Pardo 
Bazan,  the  famous  authoress,  showing  cause  why  women  should 
he  elected  to  the  Spanish  Academy,  He  brings  forward  a  number 
of  precedents  of  women  elected  in  Spain  to  Societies  of  Arts,  etc., 
and  instances  abroad  women  elected  to  School  Boards  in  England, 
and  as  Councillors  of  Public  Instruction  in  France.  A  strong 
effort  had  been  previously  made  to  elect  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan. 
— In  the  '  International  Chronicle,'  the  first  place  is  given  to  Par- 
nell,  as  Ireland  is  a  complex  question  '  firmly  bound  up  with  in- 
finitely confused  problems — religious,  political,  agrarian  and  in- 
dustrial.' The  author  is  Emilio  Castelar,  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  grasp. — 'The  Economic  Review,'  by  an  ex-minister,  severely 
criticises  the  condition  of  the  national  exchequer. — (March.) — 
'  Linguistic  Curiosities '  gives  numerous  examples  of  quaint  turns 
and  summersaults,  mainly  in  Spanish  poetry,  beginning  with  a 
hymn  by  Santa  Teresa,  which  '  by  inspiration,'  reads  equally  well 
from  end  to  beginning  as  from  first  to  last,  with  the  refrain : — 

Yours  am  I,  and  born  for  you, 
What  dost  thou  order  me  to  do  ? 

The  account  of  the  'International  Congress  of  Amberes'  is  con- 
eluded,  with  some  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  of  those  who 
have  been  punished  and  liberated,  advising  secret  watching, 
without  persecuting  or  defaming,  as,  although  costing  more,  hun- 
dreds are  saved. — '  German  Philosophy  and  Modern  Philosophic 
Culture '  is  continued,  and  deals  broadly  with  the  subjective  solu- 
tion of  the  Kantism  problem.  An  able  and  well  reasoned  paper.  A 
careful  study  of  '  Edmund  de  Goncourt  and  his  Brother,'  by 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  includes  an  account  of  the  '  Natural 
School,'  of  which  they  were  the  small  prophets,  and  was  written 
as  a  prologue  to  her  translation  of  '  The  Brothers  Zemganno.' — 
'  The  Disonances  and  Harmonies  of  Morals  and  Esthetics,'  is  an 
old-fashioned  paper  in  a  modern  spirit ;  in  it  Juan  Valera,  '  con- 
trary to  Christianity,'  deifies  the  flesh  for  a  little. — '  The  Inter- 
national Chronicle  '  sympathizes  with  Portugal,  both  politically 
and  in  her  contest  with  Britain  in  Africa ;  calls  attention  to  the 
fraternal  bearing  of  the  Church  to  the  Republican  idea,  and  the 
natural  connection  between  the  '  equality  and  fraternity '  of  both  ; 
explains  the  purport  of  Christian  Hegelianism,  and  adds  a  pane- 
gyric upon  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  proposed  removal  of  the  last 
disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country. — '  The  Economic 
Review,'  by  an  ex-minister,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  present 
financial  condition  of  Spain  and  its  greater  industries.  As  to  the 
deficits  of  the  Bvidgets,  he  says:  "Everyone  here  knows  that 
our  administrative  system  is  difficult  and  complicated ;   knows 
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that  it  might  be  improved  and  simplified,  and  even  knows  the 
means  of  doing  so ;  and  knows  that  there  is  no  department  in 
which  a  third  part  of  the  officials  micrht  not  be  dispensed  with/ — 
'  Victor  Sardou,'  by  Zola  ;  '  The  Hackney-Coach/  by  Theodore 
de  Banville,  an  anecdote  of  the  time  of  Louis  XI ;  and  a  sympa- 
thetic account  of  the  Baroness  Juliana  de  Kriidner,  '  an  indefa- 
tigable martyr  of  Charity,'  as  she  is  called,  compose  the  foreign 
portion. 

HOLLAND. 

De  Gids  (January). — '  Miserere '  is  a  pretty  and  touching 
story  of  misery  caused  by  a  wife's  unfaithfulness,  of  her  repent- 
ance, and  the  husband's  harshness  subdued  to  pity  and  pardon 
by  their  child. — Bryce's  American  Comjnonwealth  is  carefully  re- 
viewed in  two  articles  by  Arotzenius.  He  doubts  whether  the 
States  will  be  able,  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  practicality  of  the 
people,  to  weather  the  impending  struggle  between  organised 
capital  and  organised  labour.  European  States  may  adopt  demo- 
cratic practices,  but  are  less  easily  inoculated  with  the  theoretic 
socialistic  ideas  so  current  in  America,  and  are  always  stronger 
owing  to  hereditary  respect  for  authority  and  the  influence  of 
past  history.  Imitations  are  generally  milder  than  the  original, 
as  seen  in  the  repetitions  of  the  French  Revolution  in  other 
countries.  Another  review  is  of  Kalff's  History  of  Dutch  Litera- 
ture in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Slothower.  He  calls  this  the 
sturm  und  drang  period,  in  which  all  the  characteristics  of  youth 
struggling  to  manhood  are  present. — '  Rumor  in  Casa,'  a  long 
political  article  by  Buys,  who  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  Liberal 
prospects  at  the  coming  election  in  June,  but  comforts  him- 
self by  forecasting  in  any  event  a  speedy  general  break-up  of 
existing  political  parties,  from  which  he  hopes  to  reap  advantage 
according  to  his  advanced  ideas. — The  second  series  of  the  Des 
Goncourt  journal  is  noticed,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
record  of  '  I'annee  terrible,'  1870-71,  and  full  of  literary  beauty, 
humour,  and  vividness. — '  Our  Archives,'  by  Blok,  gives  interest- 
ing details  of  work  accomplished  and  in  progress,  with  suggestions 
for  improvements,  though  the  assertion  is  made  that  in  everything 
that  concerns  the  management  of  archives,  Holland  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 

De  Gids  (February). — '  The  Commodore's  Luck,'  a  story  of 
southern  seas,  not  ungracefully  written. — A  volume  of  sermons 
by  Jo.  de  Vries,  is  particularly  recommended  for  freedom  from 
all  the  common  characteristics  of  sermons,  for  distinguished 
literary  merit  and  artistic  graphic  power.  Thoroughly  modern, 
these  sermons  know  nothing  of  '  Modern  '  or  '  Evangelical '  in  a 
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dogmatic  sense,  and  do  not  touch  such  subjects  as  miracles.  It 
is  moral  preaching,  but  in  a  peculiar  sense.  Religion  is  godli- 
ness and  the  beincr  \\\  God,  and  to  come  short  of  this  is  sin.  Yet 
while  De  Vries  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
older  mystics,  he  keeps  free  from  their  extravagances,  and  his 
teaching  is  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  present  day,  as  well  as  being 
conveyed  in  such  a  way  as  to  rival  in  interest  the  three  volume 
novel. — The  Rector  of  Amsterdam  University,  Prof,  van  Hamel, 
contributes  an  introductory  lecture  on  the  present  agitation  about 
penal  justice,  in  which  the  practice  of  other  countries  is  reviewed, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  old  retributive  justice  eloquently  advo- 
cated, in  order  to  give  ])lace  to  a  humaner  code. — Pol  de  Mont 
gives  a  spirited  poem,  '  The  Kibitka.' 

De  Gids  (March). — '  Dark  Days,'  by  Jaeger,  a  sketch  of  life 
on  board  a  cholera  smitten  ship  in  the  Java  sea. — In  '  New  De- 
partures in  Therapeutics,  by  Prof,  Koster,  he  conjoins  the  names 
of  Lister  for  aseptic  healing,  of  Pasteur,  whose  method  is  precisely 
that  of  Jenner  and  of  Koch,  who  may  be  distinguished  from 
Pasteur  by  saying  that  the  latter  makes  the  human  body  unin- 
habitable for  his  plague  demon,  while  the  former  casts  out  his 
devil  by  calling  in  the  help  of  Beelzebub. — Hondius  advocates  the 
introduction  of  '  Slojd '  instructi(?n  in  Holland,  and  gives  a  de- 
tailed description  of  its  working  and  effects  in  Sweden.  It  is 
not  to  be  valued  for  its  practical  usefulness  as  technical  training, 
but  for  its  paedagogic  worth  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  development  of  children,  and  it  is  precisely  what  is 
needed  to  counterbalance  the  excessive  strain  of  the  present 
system  on  the  brains  of  Dutch  children. — J.  E.  Sachse  begins  a 
series  of  articles,  '  Northmen  (Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes) 
in  Literature,'  taking  first  Victor  Rydberg,  a  sort  of  old-fashioned 
Hugo  of  the  North,  romantic  and  passionate,  but  scarcely  now 
suited  to  modern  tastes.  Next  comes  a  Dane,  J.  P.  Jacobsen, 
whose  Marie  Gruhhe,  a  romance  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
carefully  analysed  as  of  mucli  worth  and  promise,  but  the  author 
died  a  few  years  after  its  publication.  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  had 
the  merit  of  originating  in  Norway  a  national  art.  His  character 
sketching  is  true  to  nature  as  well  as  artistic,  and  quotations  are 
given  from  Ole  Tuft  in  illustration.  As  Bjornson  is  a  sort  of 
paterfamilias  in  literature,  so  is  Strindberg  a  sort  of  '  enfant 
terrible,'  the  representative  of  modern  realism  in  Sweden.  His 
last  book,  The  Islanders,  is  discussed. — '  Recent  German  Dra- 
matic Art '  is  a  review  of  several  plays  of  modern  life,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  a  realistic  sort. — A  recently  published  work, 
Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  South  Africa,  by  MuUer,  is  the  subject 
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of  a  paper.  The  Africanders  are  described  as  Dutchmen  after  a 
seventeenth  century  model,  with  the  earnestness  in  rehgion,  love 
of  freedom,  and  national  spirit  belonging  to  that  period,  and  there- 
fore unappreciated  in  the  nineteenth.  Many  curious  traces  of 
Dutch  colonisation  were  noted  by  the  traveller,  such  as  a  race  of 
cross-bred  Malays  and  negroes,  who  are  Mahommedans,  and 
speak  Dutch  and  dress  like  Dutch  peasants. — Prof.  Oort  dis- 
cusses Comparative  Study  of  Mosaic  and  Roman  Laic,  by  Prof. 
Fabius,  pulling  it  ruthlessly  to  pieces. 

Theologisch  Tijdschrift  (January). — Dr.  ]\Ieyboom  has  an 
elaborate  paper  entitled  'Marcion  and  Paul  in  the  Clementines.' 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  Simon  Magus  in  these  enig- 
matical works  makes  the  journeys  the  apostle  Paul  made,  and 
teaches  the  gnostic  doctrine  of  Marcion.  It  has  generally  been 
thought  that  this  indicated  two  literary  sources  in  the  work,  the 
Pauline  elements  being  the  older,  and  the  Marcionite  later. 
If,  as  the  Dutch  school  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
there  never  was  any  Paul,  such  as  w^e  are  accustomed  to  think 
of,  and  the  Acts  sprang  up  Avith  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  the  Pauline  writings  still  later, 
then  a  new  view  of  the  Clementines  has  to  be  sought  for  too. 
Dr.  Loman  has  already  suggested  the  new  view,  Dr.  Meyboom 
here  seeks  it  more  at  large  and  finds  it.  It  can  be  readily 
imagined. — Mr.  Travers'  Herford's  'Prophecies  of  the  Captivity' 
is  very  favourably  spoken  of  in  the  reviewing  part  of  this 
number.  It  is  the  latest  of  the  excellent  publications  of  the 
Sunday  School  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Carpenter's  '  Life  in 
Palestine  '  and  '  Synoptic  Gospels  '  are  the  the  best  known. 

Theologisch  Tijdschrift  (March). — Dr.  Oort  opens  this 
number  with  a  short  paper  on  the  question  whether  the 
prophet  Amos  was  a  native  of  the  northern  or  the  southern 
kingdom.  Chap,  i.,  where  tlie  prophet  is  said  to  have  been 
among  the  herdsmen  in  Tekoa,  does  not  tell  us  where  he  was 
born,  but  only  where  he  lived.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  and  only  migrated  to  Judah  after  being 
driven  away  from  Bethel  (chap.  vii.).  He  prophecied  in  Judah 
before  the  earthquake,  but  wrote  down  his  message  to  the 
nation  after  that  event.  Kuenen  has  lately  argued  on  the 
other  side  of  this  question,  that  Amos  was  a  native  of  Judah, 
and  only  visited  the  northern  kingdom  as  narrated  in  chapter 
vii.,  by  accident. — Dr.  Herderschee  has  a  short  discussion  on  2 
Samuel,  xii.  31,  and  concludes  by  agreeing  with  Driver  that  the 
verse  does  not,  as  the  English  Versions  imply,  relate  to  a  set 
of  human  sacrifices  with  which  David  signalised  his  victory 
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over  Ammon,  but  describes  the  labours  to  which  the  captives 
were  put.  Instead  of  brick-kiln  we  should  translate  '  brick- 
mould";  the  captives  were  set  to  the  making  of  bricks  as  to 
other  forms  of  hard  labour. — Dr.  Van  Manen  returns  to  a 
charge  he  has  made  before,  and  which  has  not  been  unmet, 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of  Pliny  and  Trajan.: — 
Driver's  '  Notes  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,' 
are  the  subject  of  a  very  complimentary  notice  by  Dr.  W. 
Kosters. — The  work  in  which  W.  Bruckner,  a  young  German 
theologian,  has  lately  sought  to  fix  the  order  of  the  Epistles  of 
the  New  Testament  on  evidence  they  themselves  supply,  is 
taken  in  hand  by  Van  Manen,  who  is  a  member  of  the  extreme 
school,  an  agnostic,  so  to  speak,  in  New  Testament  studies. 
The  Pauline  Epistles  being  surrendered  criticism  becomes  a 
ship  without  a  rudder,  which  cannot  make  any  voyage.  Tliat 
is  the  spectacle  this  paper,  like  others  of  the  same  school, 
afford  us. 
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A  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  to  Philemon.  Bv  JOSEPH  AGAR  Beet. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoiighton.     1890. 

As  is  well-known  to  the  students  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  Mr. 
Beet  has  already  issued  three  volumes  of  commentaries  dealing  with  St. 
Paul's  great  Epistles  to  the  Roman,  Corinthian,  and  Galatian  Churches,  all 
of  which  have  been  very  favourably  received.  In  the  present  volume  he 
deals  with  the  third  group  of  the  Apostle's  Epistles  ;  those,  namely,  which 
are  mentioned  above  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
certain  modern  writers,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  he  accepts  the  traditional 
opinion  that  they  were  all  written  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  during 
the  period  of  his  first  captivity  in  Rome,  and  maintains  that  not  even  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ought  to  be  assigned,  as  Pfleiderer  and  others 
hold,  to  an  imitator  of  the  Apostle  who  lived  at  a  much  later  period,  during 
the  Gnostic  controversy.  The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Beet  in  this  volume 
is  the  same  as  that  with  which  readers  of  his  previous  volumes  are  already 
familiar.  His  aim  also  is  the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  merely  to 
reproduce  the  sense  which  the  Apostle  intended  to  convey,  but  also  to  use 
the  Epistles  as  a  means  of  reproducing  his  conception  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
our  Lord,  and,  by  thus  reaching  the  actual  teaching  of  Christ,  and  ascer- 
taining what  those  unseen  realities  are  which  Christ  came  to  reveal,  to 
make  the  exposition  a  contribution  both  to  Systematic  Theology  and  to  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  The  introductions  prefixed  to  the  Epistles  are 
learned  and  comparatively  full,  and  for  the  convenience  of  his  readers  Mr. 
Beet  has  given  the  citations  from  the  Fathers  in  English.  There  is  little 
that  is  fresh  in  them  as  might  be  expected  ;  but  while  this  is  the  case,  the 
arguments  are  very  freshly  and  forcibly  put.  Some  fault  may  be  found 
with  Mr.  Beet's  translations  ;  but  though  not  always  what  they  might  be, 
they  usually  serve  to  bring  out  the  Apostle's  meaning,  and  the  aim  here,  we 
gather,  has  been  this,  and  not  to  provide  a  smooth  or  even  entirely 
grammatical  version.  The  most  elaborate  note  we  have  come  across  is  that 
on  Philip,  ii.  G-8,  where  the  difiiciilt  word  apTra-y/xos  occurs.  In  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  word,  or  passage,  Mr.  Beet  follows  Hofmann  and  Meyer, 
rather  than  Bishops  EUicott  and  Lightfoot.  The  arguments  employed 
against  the  rendering  of  these  latter  do  not  seem  to  us  altogether  conclusive. 
The  rendering  '  high-handed  self-enrichment '  gives  prominence  to  an  idea 
which,  though  probably  involved,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  uppermost 
in  the  writer's  thoughts.  That  the  exposition,  however,  is  as  a  rule  accurate 
and  suggestive,  need  hardly  be  said.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
of  the  text  more  distinctly,  or  to  exhibit  more  distinctly  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  Mr.  Beet  has  added  a  number  of  brief  dissertations,  on  such 
topics  as  St.  Paul's  conception  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  St.  Paul's  Gospel, 
and  on  the  Gnostics.  One  of  the  most  valuable  is  that  in  which  the  Epistles 
commented  on  in  this  volume,  are  compared  with  those  to  the  Roman, 
Corinthian,  and  Galatian  Churches. 

Acta  Apostoloriim   Apocrypha  post    Comtantinum    Tischendorf 
denuo  ediderunt  Eicardus  Adelbertus  Lipsius  et  Marximili- 
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amis    Bonnet.     Pars    prior.     Lipsiae    apiid    Hermannum 

Mendelssohn.     MDCCCXCI. 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published. 
So  far  as  it  went  it  was  a  very  careful  and  scholarly  performance,  and  im- 
mensely superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  then  in  existence.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  characterised  by  many  omissions,  and  in  that  respect  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Latin  tests  were  entirely  excluded,  nor  were  all  the  Greek 
texts  included  that  were  then  available.  Complaints  were  made  at  the 
time,  and  other  editors  have  since  attempted  to  supply  its  deficiencies. 
The  present  work,  however,  promises  to  surpass  all  that  has  yet  been  done 
in  this  direction.  In  preparins;  it,  Drs.  Lipsius  and  Bonnet,  than  whom 
no  more  competent  editors  can  be  found,  have  very  wisely  adopted  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour.  The  number  of  recensions  and  codices 
which  have  come  to  light  during  the  last  forty  years  is  so  great,  that  either 
of  them  might  well  shrink  from  undertaking  single-handed  the  immense 
labour  involved  in  their  collation  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  critical  text. 
Though  Tischendorf's  name  is  retained  on  the  title-page,  and  all  that  the 
work  professes  to  be  is  a  new  edition  of  Tischendorf's  slim  volume  of  1851, 
it  deserves  to  be  called,  and  actually  is,  a  new  collection.  All  that  the 
editors  have  retained  from  Tischendorf  is  his  method,  which  was  not 
exclusively  his.  So  far  as  they  have  gone,  they  have  not  only  re-edited 
his  work,  but  added  very  largely  to  it.  The  first  volume,  and  the  only  one 
as  yet  published,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lipsius.  The  texts  included  in  it 
are  Greek  and  Latin,  and  refer  to  the  two  chief  Apostles  and  Thaddeus. 
Of  the  Apocryphal  Acts  referring  to  the  two  former  Tischendorf  published 
only  the  Acta  Petri  et  Pauli  and  the  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclae.  In  addition 
to  these  we  have  now  the  Martyrium  beati  Petri  Apostoli  a  Lino  Episcopo 
conscviptum  ;  the  passio  Sancti  Pauli,  also  attributed  to  Linus,  and  first 
published  by  Faber  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  the  Actus  Petri  cum 
Simione  ;  the  same  of  a  fragment  of  a  Martyrium  Pauli  ;  and  the  Catholic 
Martyrium  Petri  et  Pauli,  the  Greek  codex  of  which  was  discovered 
by  Constantine  Lascaris  in  1490  in  a  monastery  near  Rhegium,  and  the 
Latin  text  of  which  was  first  published  by  F.  Nausea  in  1531,  and  a  short 
passio  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  of  Latin  origin.  The  volume  also  con- 
tains the  Acta  Thaddaei  and  the  Epistola  Abgari.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  collection  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  as  first  projected 
by  Tischendorf,  and  likely  to  prove  incomparably  more  useful  to  students. 
In  the  prolegomena  Dr.  Lipsius  gives  an  account  of  his  apparatus  criticus, 
and  discusses  the  relations  in  which  the  acta  stand  to  each  other.  The 
second  volume  of  the  collection,  which  is  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Bonnet, 
will  contain  the  Acta  of  SS.  John,  Andrew,  Thomas,  and  of  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles. 

Phifsical  Religion.  The  GifFord  Lectures,  dehvered  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1890.  By  F.  Max  Mulleu,  K.M. 
London  and  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1891. 

Professor  Max  Miiller's  first  course  of  Gifibrd  Lectures  was  for  the  most 
part  introductory,  and  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  three  ques- 
tions :  What  are  the  limits  of  Natural  Religion  ;  What  is  the  jjroper 
method  of  .studying  it ;  and,  What  are  the  materials  accessible  for  such  a 
study  ]  Tlie  second  course,  which  is  now  before  us,  treats  of  one  of  the 
three  great  branches  or  manifestations  of  Natural  Religion,  viz..  Physical 
Religion  ;  the  other  two  being,  according  to  Mr.  Miiller,  Anthropological 
and  Psychological.  By  physical  religion  is  meant  that  form  of  religion 
which  springs  up  in  the  mind  from  the  perception  of  the  Infinite  behind 
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the  phenomena  of  nature.  As  a  rule,  we  are  told,  this  kind  of  religion 
comes  first,  and  is  followed  by  the  Anthropological,  and  this  again  by  the 
Psychological,  though  the  three,  it  is  said,  may  cross  each  other,  and  often 
do.  The  division  is  convenient,  and  perhaps  the  account  of  the  order  of 
their  origin  is  correct,  though  the  enormous  difficulty  of  settling  a  point  of 
such  great  obscurity  is  obvious.  For  the  study  of  the  development  of 
physical  religion  Mr.  Midler  goes  to  the  Vedic  hymns.  Here  he  is  on 
ground  which  is  thoroughly  his  own,  and  discourses  away  in  a  manner 
which  is  abundantly  interesting.  Those,  however,  who  know  what  the 
author  has  said  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Vedic  gods, 
will  know  what  lie  has  to  say  here  on  the  subject.  The  main  point,  how- 
ever, of  the  discussion  here  is  the  development  of  the  belief  in  Agni  as  the 
sujjreme  deity,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Vedic  hynnis  for  the  purpose  in  hand ;  for  nowhere  else,  perhaps, 
can  the  history  of  ijhysical  religion  be  so  clearly  traced.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  lectures  Mr.  Miiller  takes  the  opportunity  of  defending  some  of  his 
views  and  of  replying  to  his  critics,  especially  with  regard  to  his  definition 
of  religion  as  '  the  perception  of  the  Infinite,'  a  definition  which  is  here 
explained  and  qualified  in  a  way  to  meet  several  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  it.  In  the  last  lecture  again,  he  defends  the  object  of 
the  foundation  on  which  the  lectures  are  delivered,  and  to  the  question, 
What  can  the  study  of  natural  religion  teach  us  ?  answers,  '  It  teaches  us 
that  religion  is  natural,  is  real,  is  inevitable,  is  universal.'  Mr.  Miiller  is 
not  a  theologian,  but  the  theologian  may  learn  much  from  what  he  has  to 
say.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  accept  every  doctrine  which  is  laid 
down  in  these  lectures,  still  that  they  are  informing,  interesting,  and 
highly  suggestive  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Mr.  Miiller  can  scarcely  fail  to 
instruct  even  where  he  appears  to  repeat  himself. 

The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian 
Church,  (iiibbert  Lectures  for  1888).  By  the  late 
Edwin  Hatch,  D.D.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1890. 

These  lectures  will  everywhere  revive  and  intensify  the  sorrow  and  regret 
which  the  news  of  Dr.  Hatch's  death  aroused  in  Noveuiber  1888  in  tlie 
hearts  of  all  who  personally  knew  him,  or  were  acquainted  with  his  con- 
tributions to  Christian,  and  more  especially  early  Christian  History. 
These  lectures  reveal  to  us  more  fully  than  any  of  his  earlier  works  how 
great  the  loss  was  which  Christian  scholarshi})  sustained  by  that  sad  event. 
His  earlier  writings  gave  many  indications  of  the  wealth  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  more  recondite  phases  of  the  development  of  Christian  thought  and 
Christian  ritual  within  the  Church,  possessed  by  Dr.  Hatch,  and  of  the 
patient  and  judicial  spirit  that  was  busy  investigating  them.  As  these 
lectures,  however,  deal  more  directly  and  more  fully  with  that  develop- 
ment, they  naturally  show  us  more  clearly  how  large  and  how  minute  his 
acquaintance  with  it  was.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  his  ambition  to 
produce  a  monumental  work  on  the  subject,  which  the  limitations  of  the 
Hibbert  Lectureship  only  allowed  him  here  to  outline  ;  but  the  outline  is 
drawn  in  such  a  masterly  way,  and  such  filling  up  as  that  outline  here 
receives  is  so  suggestive,  that  we  cannot  but  lauient  that  his  life  was  not 
spared  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  realise  his  ambition.  Even  these 
lectures  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  revision  for  the  press  ;  and  the  last 
four  of  them  were  left  by  him  only  in  the  shape  of  hurried  and  often  some- 
wiiat  disconnected  jottings.  They  owe  their  seemingly  finished  form  chiefiy 
to  the  patient  and  loving  labours  of  one  of  the  three  friends  who  have  edited 
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the  volume  and  prepared  it  for  the  press,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Vernon  Bartlet. 
'  Without  him/  says  Principal  Fairbairn  in  his  preface,  '  the  work  could 
never  have  been  done.     He  laboured  at  the  MSS.  till  the  broken  sentences 
became  whole,  and  the  disconnected  paragraphs  wove  themselves  together  ; 
and  then  he  transcribed  the  black  and  bewildering  pages  into  clear  and 
legible  copy  for  the  printer.     He  had  heard  the  lectures,  and  had  happily 
taken  a  few  notes,  which,  supplemented  from  other  sources,  proved  most 
helpful,  especially  in  tlie  way  of  determining  the  order  to  be  follo\Ved.' 
Such  a  service  as  this  deserves  to  be  gratefully  mentioned  and  everywhere 
honoured.      The  subject  of  the  lectures  is  one  that  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
wonderful  fascination  for  a  mind  like  that  of  Dr.  Hatch.     He  was  as  well 
versed  in  patriotic  literature  as  in  Greek  philosophy.     Historical  research 
was  his  delight,  and  he  was  equally  free  from  ecclesiasticism  and  from  theo- 
logical bias.     The   contrast  between  the  Christian   Church  of  the  fourth 
century  and  that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  between  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  Nicene   Creed  is  so  great  and  startling  that  it   can 
escape  no  reflective  mind.     It  early  attracted  our  author's  attention,  and 
he  set  himself  to  trace  if  possible  the  history  of  the  change.     The  Churcli 
had  its  roots  in  Judaism.     Its  first  preachers  were  '  prophets,'  in  the  old 
Judaic  sense  of  that  term.     They  were  simple  men,  inspired  by  an  un- 
questioning  faith   in   God.      They   spoke   from   the    heart    without   any 
rhetorical  art,  or  efi'ort  at  display.     They  were  practical  religionists.     They 
aimed  at  impressing  men  with  the  need  of  living  pure  and  upright  lives. 
They  had  high  ideals  themselves   of  moral  blamelessnesa  and  of  mutual 
helpfulness.    Their  methods  of  carrying  on  their  work,  of  bringing  men,  that 
is,  to  cherish  and  pursue  these  high  ideals,   were  as  simple  and  natural 
as  could  well  be  imagined.     In  the  fourth  century  Christian  thought  was 
chiefly    engaged    in    defining    doctrines    and    investigating    metaphysical 
problems;  Christian  preachers  vied  with  each  other  in  all  the  meretricious 
arts  of  Greek  oratory,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and  self  importance  of  the 
professional  rhetoricians.     The  rites  and   ceremonies  of  the  Church  had 
gathered  round  them  all  the  awe  and  reverence  with  which  the  '  mysteries,' 
as  they  were  called,  of  Graeco-Oriental  Paganism  had  been  regarded,  and 
had  adopted  many  of  their  forms.      What  had  produced  such  a  transforma- 
tion  as   this?     Dr.    Hatch   takes    up   these    points   and   shows    how    the 
intellectual  movements  of  those  early  Christian  centuries  penetrated  the 
Church,  and  gradually  turned  both  its  thought  and  life  into  these  new  and 
startling   forms.      Every  lecture    is   replete    with  information  as   to   the 
influences  to  which  the  Church  came  to  be  exposed,  so  soon  as  it  passed 
beyond  the  confines   of    Palestine,    and  we  are  shown  how   they  gradu- 
ally  destroyed    the   ethical    simplicity    of    primitive    Christianity.     The 
transformation  was  not,  however,  in  his  eyes  wholly  a  corruption.     Good 
as  well  as  evil  was  the  result  of  the  change,  though  the  balance  he  thinks  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  evil.     But  we   must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Lectures  themselves.     They  are  full   of   instruction  on   many  points  on 
which   most    people   are    but  imperfectly  informed,    and    are    interesting 
throughout.     Imperfect  as  they  necessarily  are,  they  are  a  credit  to  English 
scholarship,  and  are  likely  to  stimulate  inquiry  on  the  subject  with  which 
they  are  occupied. 

Introduction   to  the  Johannine   Writings.     By  PatoN  J.  GloAG, 

D.D.     Loudon  :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.     1891. 

This  work  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  two  previous  volumes 

on  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles.     Textual  criticism  and  commentary 

are  left  out,  and  the  problems  discussed  in  it  are  of  an  entirely  introductory 
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character.  One  or  two  of  the  dissertations  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
standinif  oiitside  the  limits  of  an  Introduction.  All  the  same,  they  are 
useful  additions,  and  no  one,  we  should  say,  will  complain  of  their  inclusion. 
One  of  the  questions  which  fall  to  be  discussed,  that  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  is,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  range  of  New  Testament  literature,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  one  still  turns  to  it  with  interest.  That  Dr. 
Gloag  has  much  that  is  new  to  say  on  the  question  he  does  not  claim.  It 
has  been  so  thoroughly  thrashed  out  of  late  years  that,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said,  and  there  will  not  be  until  some 
unexpected  discovery  is  made.  The  features  of  Dr.  Gloag's  treatment  of 
the  subject  are  clearness,  conciseness,  fairness.  His  own  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  but  he  states  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  take  the  opposite  view  with  commendable  clearness 
and  precision.  After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  controversy,  he  very 
fairly  describes  its  present  position  by  saying  :  '  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  favour  of  the  -Tohannine 
authorship.  The  tendency  theory  of  the  Tubingen  School  has  been  in' 
general  abandoned  even  by  those  who  do  not  hold  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  peculiar  views  of  Baur  may  now  be  considered  as  anti- 
quated. The  date  of  the  Gospel  .  .  .  has  been  transferred  nearer  to 
the  lifetime  of  John.  The  external  evidences  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  recent  discoveries,  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
internal  evidences,  although  they  may  not  be  removed,  yet  have  been 
greatly  reduced  and  modified.'  The  other  Johannine  writings  treated  of  in 
the  volume  are  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  Of  the  literature 
connected  with  these,  as  with  that  relating  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
author  is  thoroughly  master,  and  exhibits  the  same  fairness  in  dealing  with 
views  differing  from  his  own.  Altogether  the  volume  is  a  valuable  manual 
of  Introduction  to  the  writings  of  the  beloved  Apostle.  The  dissertations 
deal  with  such  topics  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  S.  John's  theology,  the 
day  of  our  Lord's  death,  the  literary  affinities  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
influence  of  S.  John  on  Christianity.  The  last  is  confessedly  of  a  frag- 
mentary character,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  fails  to  appreciate  the 
immense  influence  which  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  had  during  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Church.  On  the  whole,  the  treatment  of  the  Logos  doctrine 
may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  though  one  would  like  to  have  seen  some 
reference  to  the  prevalence  of  the  same  doctrine,  but  under  a  different 
terminology,  in  the  writings  of  S.  Paul.  The  dissertation  on  the  Theology 
of  S.  John  deals  mainly  with  his  Christology.  '  Estrangement  from  the 
holy  law  of  God  '  scarcely  covers  or  expresses  the  meaning  of  avofxia.  '  Law- 
lessness '  does  ;  but  even  this  is  in  need  of  explanation.  The  Apostle's 
idea  seems  to  be  that  of  anarchy,  the  energies  and  faculties  of  the  soul 
acting  without  law  or  order,  and  each  at  war  with  the  other.  The  work, 
however,  is  beyond  all  question  a  very  scholarly  production,  and  the  best 
Introduction  to  the  Johannine  writings  we  have  hitherto  met  with. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thouglit  in  the  West.  By 
Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham.      London  and  New    York :    Macmillan   &   Co. 

189L 

Of  the  eight  essays  contained  in  this  volume,  four  have  already  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  They  are  all  fragments  of  a  great 
and  profoundly  interesting  subject,  and  itistobe  hopedthat  their  author  may 
yet  be  able,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  arduous  duties  of  the  exalted posi- 
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tion  to  which  he  has  recently  attained,  to  incorporate  the  substance  of  them 
iu  a  work  in  wliich  the  subject  with  which  they  deal  receives  adequate  treat- 
ment.    Tlieir  aim  is  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  reli2;ious  teaching  of 
the  great  masters  of  Western  thought  help  us  towards  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  Christian  Creed.     The  teaching  examined  here  is 
chiefly  that  of  Plato,  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
Origen,     The  other  essays  are  on  some  points  in  Browning's  view  of  Life, 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Art,  Christianity  as  the  Absolute  Religion, 
and  Benjamin  Whichcote,  all  of  which  are  germane  to  the  main  subject  of 
the  volume.     As  others  have  done,  Bishop  Westcott  finds  the  profoundest 
of  Plato's  religious  teaching  in  his  myths.    These  he  translates  and  analysis 
and  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  as  to  their  character,  teaching,  and  rela- 
tion, points  out  that  though  each  myth  stands  alone,  as  if  it  were  a  single 
and  complete  creation,  each  gains  new  fulness  when  placed  in  its  true  rela- 
tion to  the  others,  and  that,  though  scattered  up  and  down  the  dialogues, 
they  form  a  real  unity,  and  are  thoroughly  Greek.     In  a  paragraph  of  con- 
siderable force  it  is  remarked  of  them  :  '  In  bold  and  vigorous  outlines, 
they  ofler  a  philosophy  of  nature,  a  philosophy  of  history,  and  a  philosophy 
of  life,  deformed,  it  may  be,  by  crude  speculations  in  physics,  and  cramped 
by  imperfect  knowledge  and  a  necessarily  narrow  sphere  of  observation, 
but  yet  always  inspired  by  the  sj^irit  of  a  Divine  life,   centering  in  the 
devout  recognition  of  an  all-wise  and  all-present  Providence,   and  in  the 
inexorable  assertion  of  human  responsibility.     In  form,  in  subject,  in  the 
splendour  of  their  imagery,   and  in  the  range  of  their  application,   they 
form,  if  we  may  so  speak,  an  Hellenic  Apocalypse.     And  if  we  may  com- 
pare our  popular  theories  of  the  world  and  man  with  the  aspirations  they 
embody,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  we  have  used  the  lessons  of  eighteen 
Christian  centuries  as  Plato  would  have  used  them.'     In  the  essay  dealing 
with  Aeschylus  as  a  prophet,  the  difference  is  pointed  out  between   the 
teaching   of  Plato  in   respect  to  retribution  and  that  of  the  dramatist. 
'  Plato  clothed  in   a   Greek   dress   the   common   instincts   of  humanity  ; 
Aeschylus  works  out  a  characteristically  Greek  view  of  life,'  and  '  his  doc- 
trine is  most  clearly  Homeric'     Referring  to  the  statements  which   are 
often  made  that  the  severer  aspects  of  the  Christian  Creed  are  due  to  some 
peculiarity  of  the  '  Semitic  '  mind,  that  they  are  foreign  to  the  more  genial 
'  Japhetic '  type,   and  that  here,   at  least,   the  instinct   which  revelation 
satisfies  is  partial   and  not   universal.   Bishop  Westcott  very  fittingly  re- 
marks :   '  Against  such  assumptions,  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  remain  a 
solemn  protest.     The  voice  of  law  addresses  us  from  Athens.     There  is  a 
stern  and  dark  side  to  the  Greek  view  of  life.     The   "Prometheus,"  the 
"Seven   against  Thebes,"   and  the   "Urestea,"  contain  a   "  nitural  testi- 
mony of  the  soul  "  to  the  reality  of  sin  and  the  inevitable  penalty  which  it 
cavries  in  itself,  and  to  the  need  which  man  has  of  a  Divine  deliverer,  to 
check   and   control    the   consequences   of   violated    law.'      The   essay   on 
Euripides  deals  with  his  religious  teaching,  which  is  recognised  as  marking 
a  distinct  stage  in  the  preparation  oi  the  world  for  Christianity.     In  the 
essay  on  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  ground  is  broken  which  of  recent  years 
has  rarely  been  touched.     His  doctrines,  once  so  popular,  are  discvissed, 
and  the  Areopagite's  own  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  Western  teachers  is 
pointed  out.     But  this  is  one  of  those  volumes  to  which,  in  a  necessarily 
brief  notice,   it  is  impossible  to   do   justice.      It  is  wonderfully   rich  in 
thought  and  suggestiveness.     The  essays  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  two  on 
Christian  Art  and  on  Origen  and  the  beginnings  of  Christian  philosophy,  will 
amply  repay  the  most  careful  perusal.     They  throw  a  clear  and  piercing 
light  upon  that  point  in  the  history  of  the  world  where  the  Pagan  and  the 
Christian  mind  first  came  in  contact  with  each  other. 
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Jacob    Herbert:   A   Study    in    Theology.      By    the    Rev.    JoHN 

Evans,  B.A.     London  :  Hodder"&  Stoughton,  1890. 

Whether  the  thought  of  the  present  age,  philosophical,  scientific,  and 
theological,  tends  strongly  in  the  direction  of  a  denial  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  religion  and  theology  or  not,  Mr.  Evans  believes  that  it  does, 
and  sets  himself  here  in  a  volume  of  some  500  pages  to  counteract  that 
tendency  and  to  show  how  the  present  increased  knowledge  simply  verifies 
and  illumines  the  doctrines  of  at  least  a  theistic  theology.     The  style  which 
he  has  adopted  is  that  known  as  the  dialogue.     His  interlocutors  are  three — 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah   Smith,  Mr.  Roger  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Herbert. 
The  first  is  supposed  to  be  an  Evangelical  clergyman  of  somewhat,  though 
not  very,  '  broad  '  theological  tendencies.     In  fact  he  is  very  mildly  'broad.' 
He  is  well  informed,  and  seems  to  be  in   possession  of  the  latest  scien- 
tific information.    Mr.  Roger  Adams  is  apparently  a  student  of  science,  not 
much  of  a  philosopher,  nor  yet  of  a  theologian,  but  a  decided  agnostic. 
Mr.  Jacob  Herbert,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  as  well  informed  as  either 
of  the  others  with  whom  he  disputes.     Moreover  he  has  had,  if  anything, 
a  much  larger  and  a  more  varied  experience  both  of  books  and  men  than 
either  of  them,  is  free  from  the  prejudices  of  both,  has  a  more  dispassionate 
and  penetrating  intellect,  is  capable  of  taking   a   wider  and  juster  view 
of  things,  and  has  a  profound  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Personal  Creator 
of  the  Universe.     In  the  discussions  which  occur  between  the  three,  the 
lead  is  usualty  taken  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith.     Mr.  Roger  Adams  replies 
to  him  from  the  Agnostic's  point  of  view,  and  Jacob  Herbert  then  steps  in, 
points  out  the  defects  in  the  statements  or  arguments  of  the  others  and 
delivers  his  own  opinion,  which  is  always  on  the  side  of  Theism.     We  can- 
not say  that  the  discussions  are  particularly  lively.     There  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  address  or  lecture  about  them,  and  nothing  in  tlie  shape  of  question 
and  answer  or  repartee.     In  fact  each  speaker  says  his  say,  and  then  the 
next    comes   on   in   an  almost  invariable  order.     At  the   same  time  we 
cannot    deny   that    the    addresses    are    capable    and    attractive.      They 
contain  a  large  mass  of  information,  and  that  of  itself  is  an  attractive 
feature.     Mr.  Evans,  too,  always  makes  his  disputants  speak  sensibly  and 
calmly.     They  put  their  arguments  clearly  and  dispassionately  ;  the  reason- 
ing, allowing  for  the  diflerence  of  standpoint,  is  as  cogent  as  may  be,  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Herbert  is  always  able  to  come  off  the  victor.     That  the  argu- 
ments contain  anything  new  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.     Still  they  are 
freshly   put,    and   as  a  popular   handbook  dealing   with   this   great   and 
immensely  important  subject  the  work  may  be  of  very  considerable  service. 

The  Od'ford  Movement :   Tivelve   Years,  1833-1845.     By  R.  W. 

Church,   M.A.,    D.O.L.,  sometime   Dean    of    St.    Paul's. 

London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     1891. 

The  literature  of  the  Oxford  Movement  is  continually  increasing,  and 
seems  to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  The  history  of  the  movement  has  been 
sketched  by  a  master-hand  in  a  book  of  pathetic  ii^terest,  and  little  that  is 
new  can  be  added  to  what  he  has  said.  But  as  those  who  acted  with  him 
pass  away,  and  their  biographies,  reminiscences,  and  letters  are  published, 
new  lights  are  thrown  upon  their  actings,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
again  recalled  to  a  movement  which,  though  once  despised  and  condemned, 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest  facts  in  the  religious  life  of  England  during 
the  present  century.  Dean  Church  was  not  one  of  the  small  band  that 
initiated  the  movement,  but  he  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  carrying 
it  on,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  its  leaders.     That  he  has  anything  new 

VOL.  XVII.  to 
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to  tell  beyond  his  own  impressions  of  the  principal  actors  and  their 
opponents,  he  does  not  of  course  profess.  But  these  impressions  are 
w  ortli  having.  In  some  respects  his  work  may  be  called  a  history  of  the 
movement.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  such,  yet  such  it  may  be  called  ; 
and  a  very  clear,  succinct,  and  temperately  written  account  it  is.  But  in 
otlier  respects  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  series  of  brilliant  sketches  of 
the  chief  actors  in  tiie  scenes  which  took  place  in  Oxford  between  1833  and 
1845.  Writing  to  Lord  Acton  some  three  years  ago,  and  referring  to  the 
papers  here  collected  together,  their  author  said  :  '  If  I  ever  publish  them, 
I  must  say  distinctly  what  I  want  to  do,  whicli  is,  not  to  pretend  to  write 
a  history  of  the  movement,  or  to  account  for  it,  or  adequately  to  judge  it 
and  put  it  in  its  due  place  in.  relation  to  the  religious  and  philosophical 
history  of  the  time,  but  simply  to  preserve  a  contemporary  memorial  of 
what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  true  and  noble  effort  which  passed  before 
my  eyes  ;  a  short  scene  of  religious  earnestness  and  aspiration,  with  all 
that  was  in  it  of  self-devotion,  affectionateness,  and  high  and  refined 
character,  displayed  under  circumstances  which  are  scarcely  intelligible  to 
men  of  the  present  time.  ...  I  wish  to  leave  behind  me  a  record 
that  one  who  lived  with  them,  and  lived  beyond  most  of  them,  believed  in 
the  reality  of  their  goodness  and  height  of  character,  and  still  looks  back 
with  deepest  reverence  to  these  forgotten  men  as  the  companions  to  whose 
teaching  and  example  he  owes  an  infinite  debt,  and  not  he  only,  but 
religious  society  in  England  of  all  kinds.'  That  he  has  fully  accomplished 
his  purpose,  and  has  written  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  able 
books  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  those  of  whom  he 
writes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  perfect  sincerity  and  their  nobility 
of  character.  On  these  the  author  dwells  with  evident  afi:ection.  At  the 
same  time,  his  sympathy  for  his  friends  does  not  blind  him  to  the  merits  of 
their  opponents.  He  admits  their  ability  and  integrity,  but  blames  their 
want  oi  perception,  some  of  the  measures  they  had  recourse  to,  and  their 
inability  to  understand  those  whom  they  opposed.  Fault  will  probably  be 
found  with  some  of  the  remarks  on  Dr.  Hampden  ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  portrait  here  given  of  him  will  in  all  likelihood  be  regarded  by  most  as 
correct.  The  first  chapter  in  the  volume  is  of  exceptional  interest  as  con- 
taining an  extremely  vivid  description  of  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  at  the  time  the  movement  at  Oxford  was  originated.  Those  which 
follow  are,  as  already  said,  for  the  most  iiart  biographical,  though  the 
historical  element  is  by  no  means  absent.  They  contain  admirable  studies 
of  Mr.  Keble,  Richard  Hurrell  Fronde,  Charles  INIarriott,  Isaac  Williams, 
Dr.  Piisey,  and  Mr.  Ward.  The  central  figure,  however,  is,  as  need 
hardly  I  e  said,  the  late  Cardinal  Newman.  His  influence  is  felt  in  every 
page.  The  narrative  which  he  himself  has  given  will  never  be  superseded, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  that,  no  book  has  hitherto  appeared  which  is 
likely  to  be  more  frequently  consulted  for  the  history  of  the  movement 
than  these  fascinating  pages  from  the  pen  of  the  late  accomplished  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's. 

A  Middle-English  Dictionary  containing  words  used  hy  English 
Writers  from  the  Tioelfth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By 
Francis  Hexry  Stratmaxn.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
arranged, Revised,  and  Enlarged  by  Henry  Bradley. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1891. 
This  is  a  decided  improvement,  and  Mr.  Bradley  has  earned  the  thanks 

of  all  students  who  had  any  necessity  for  using  its  predecessor.     We  do 
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not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  it  is  perfect,  or  that  it  will  at  all  compare 
in  elaboration  of  detail  with  the  other  and  greater  dictionaiy  which  is 
slowly  issuing  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  But  what  we  do  say  is,  that  Mi-. 
Bradley's  edition  has  so  many  advantages  over  every  other  edition  I'f 
Stratmann  that  these  may  now  be  laid  aside  as  useless.  Even  the  third  and 
last  may.  It  was  doubtless  a  work  of  great  labour  and  great  erudition, 
and  sttpplied  a  place  which  no  other  work  did,  yet  we  have  been  tantalized 
and  vexed  by  it  almost  as  frequently  as  informed.  Its  peculiarities  of 
arrangeiiieut  were  perplexing,  while  its  shortcomings  were  nuich  more 
'^numerous  than  one  cares  to  meet  with  in  a  dictionary.  Mr.  Bradley  has 
in  the  first  place  consulted  a  much  larger  number  of  authorities,  and  has 
even  placed  in  his  list  of  them  Barbour's  Bruce  and  the  Scottish  version  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  the  late  Mr.  Bradshaw  attributed  to  the 
learned  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  second,  many  more  words  are 
here  registered  than  in  the  last  or  third  edition  prepared  by  Dr.  Stratmann. 
In  the  third,  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  explanation  of  the  words. 
In  the  fourth,  their  etymology  has  been  treated  in  a  more  satisfactory  way. 
In  the  fifth,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
make  out,  successfully,  to  mark  the  quantities  of  the  vowels.  And  lastly,  very 
considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words. 
Other  matters  aLso  have  been  attended  to,  but  these  are  the  chief.  Altogether 
thej'  make  the  book  decidedly  sttperior  to  its  predecessors  in  every  respect, 
and  the  student  can  no  longer  complain  of  the  want  of  a  good  dictionary  of 
Middle-English.  At  the  same  time  the  work  is  not  without  its  short- 
comings. One  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  iSTorthern  dialect  and  to  old  Scottish.  We  should  not  have  said  this 
last,  but  as  Mr.  Bradley  has  placed  Horstmann's  Barbour  s  Legendensamm- 
lungen  among  his  authorities,  we  mtist  suppose  that  it  has  been  read  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Dictionary.  So  far  as  we  know,  that  collection  is  one  of 
the  very  richest  sources  for  old  Scottish  lexicographical  purposes.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  find  comparatively  few  of  the  words  and  forms  of  words 
peculiar  to  it  here  registered.  Here  are  a  few  we  miss  :  aid  ;  arane  ;  can, 
cane  (did)  ;  cude  (as  in  '  cude  clath  ') ;  iieschias  ;  kirche,  curche  ;  fay  ;  frajn ; 
he,  hear,  heast ;  hurde  (hoard)  ;  hel  (clear)  ;  corse  (cross);  sanyt  (signed  with 
the  cross) ;  schlacht ;  sute,  sete  (soot) ;  hyne ;  thyne ;  sen ;  syne ;  sithware ;  lied 
(behead)  ;  trufinge  ;  nedwaise  ;  mere  (vb.)  ;  barnysce  ;  forferlyt  ;  fane  (cf. 
O.  F.  finair)  ;  govand  ;  paytinere.  We  have  baser,  but  not  basare ;  brokel 
and  brukel,  laut  not  brukil.  The  time,  however,  seems  scarcely  to  have 
come  when  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  Middle-English  can  be  compiled. 
It  is  remarkable  that  ]\Ir.  Bradley  has  been  able  to  do  so  much.  The  next 
edition  will,  we  hope,  exhibit  still  further  improvements.  A  leaf  might  be 
taken  out  of  Dr.  Vigfusson's  Icelandic  Dictionary.  One  list  might  be  given  of 
the  strong  verbs,  and  another  of  the  peculiar  or  difficult  forms  of  words,  with 
indications  as  to  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Many  students,  of  course, 
are  acquainted  with  these  things,  but  all  are  not  ;  and  any  thing  which 
facilitates  the  use  of  the  volume  even  bj'  younger  stttdents  will  be  a  gain. 
An  attempt  should  also  be  to  deal  more  liberafly  with  the  old  Scotch,  and 
with  such  works  as  Cursor  Mundi  and  Hampole's. 

Principles  of  English  Etymology.     By  the   Rev.   WALTER  W. 

Skeat,    Litt.    D.,   etc.,   etc.      Second     Series.      Foreign 

Element.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1891. 

Having  in  an   earlier  volume  dealt  with  the  '  native  element '  in  the 

English  language.  Dr.  Skeat  here  devotes  liimself  to  the  consideration  of 

the" foreign  element.     By  this  is  understood  all  such  words  as  liave  come 
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into  the  language  from  other  than  Teutonic  source,  and  not  by  way  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  number  of  these  words  is  comparatively  large  and 
important,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  many  of  them  are  as  necessary  a 
part  of  the  language  as  the  native  English  element  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  that  large  class  of  words  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  language  from  Anglo-French  ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  atten- 
tion is  first  directed.  Dr.  Skeat's  treata^ent  of  them  is  especially  careful 
and  elaborate.  By  Anglo-French  is  understood  that  dialect  of  French 
which  was  spoken  by  the  Normans,  and  introduced  by  them  into  the 
country  at  the  conquest.  It  is  carefully  distinguished  from  Central  or 
continental  French,  the  literaiy  French  of  Chaucer's  time,  which  again 
is  distinguished  from  modern  French.  The  same  is  done  with  the 
'borrowings  '  from  them.  As  showing  how  minutely  Dr.  Skeat  deals  with 
this  part  of  his  subject,  we  may  inention  that  he  devotes  no  fewer  than 
twelve  chapters  to  it.  The  Latin  element  is  next  dealt  with,  and  then  the 
Italian.  Afterwards  we  have  chapters  dealing  with  words  derived  from 
the  Portuguese,  and  also  from  the  Greek.  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  Dr. 
Skeat  goes  minutely  into  the  large  subject  of  prefixes  and  suflixes  ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  words  derived  from  such  sources  as  the 
Persian,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Turkish  and  Dravidian  languages.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  Dr.  Skeat's  chapters  are  not  mere  dry 
lists  of  words  and  their  sources.  He  enters  very  largely,  as  in  the  previous 
volume,  into  the  phonetics  of  the  languages  from  which  the  words  are 
borrowed,  and  shows  what  changes  these  also  have  undergone,  and  now 
and  again  brings  out  some  very  curious  results.  To  say  that  tlie  volume  is 
a  marvel  of  skill  and  learning  would  ho  to  convey  but  a  very  poor  and  in- 
adequate idea  of  it.  It  is  wonderfuUj?  interesting.  There  is  entertainment 
as  well  as  instruction  in  it.  Not  only  will  the  student  read  it  with  profit  ; 
the  general  reader  may.  The  perusal  of  it,  while  giving  him  information 
of  the  greatest  value  respecting  the  structure  and  history  of  his  own 
language,  will  aff'ord  him  an  insight  into  the  history  of  other  languages, 
and  furnish  him  with  not  a  little  valuable  information  respecting  them. 
For  our  ov?n  part  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  singular  and  rare  art  with 
which  the  subject  is  dealt,  and  the  wonderful  charm  Dr.  Skeat  has  si;c- 
ceeded  in  throwing  around  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the  very  driest  of 
subjects. 

Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend.  By  JoHN  Rhys,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Celtic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press.     1891. 

As  readers  of  this  Review  do  not  need  to  be  told,  whatever  Professor  Rhys 
does  is  very  scholarly  and  very  scientific.  His  present  volume  on  the 
Arthurian  Legend  is  no  exception.  It  is  a  mine  of  learning  and  sugges- 
tion, and  bears  evidence  on  every  page  of  keen  insight  and  remarkable 
power  of  analysis  and  not  less  of  synthesis.  Here  we  can  do  no  more 
than  advert  to  one  or  two  points.  The  first  thing  which  will  probably 
strike  the  reader  of  the  volume,  is  the  extraordinary  jumble  into  which  the 
Arthurian  legend  has  fallen,  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing  in  this  respect  the 
legend  of  Charlemagne.  The  second  is  the  marvellous  amount  of  energy, 
chiefly  of  the  imagination,  which  has  been  expended  upon  it,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  way  of  obscuring  its  identity.  The  third  may  be  the  immense 
amount  of  labour  involved  in  the  disentanglement  of  its  ravelled  threads. 
For  the  fourth  may  be  mentioned,  its  influence  upon,  and  immense  impor- 
tance for,  English  literature.  And  to  refer  to  no  other,  we  may  mention  as 
a  fifth  the  fact  which  Mr.  Rhys  here  as  elsewhere  brings  out,  that  the  name 
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of  Arthur  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  genuine  Welsh  mabinogion,  but 
belongs  to  a  later  and  comparatively  modern  period.  Apart  from  questions 
of  identity,  interchange  of  names  and  incidents,  among  the  most  interesting 
questions  discussed  are  how  the  Arthurian  legend  came  to  be  what  it  is, 
and  through  what  channels  it  found  its  way  into  English  literature.  But 
to  both  of  them  it  is  impossible,  as  yet  at  least,  to  give  anything  like  a 
decided  answer.  On  the  latter  we  have  the  opposing  views  of  M.  Gaston 
Paris,  and  Professors  Zimmer  and  Foerster.  Mr.  Rhys  scarcely  hints  at  an 
opinion,  and  leaves  the  subject  for  future  discussion.  Turning,  however, 
to  the  treatment  of  his  whole  subject,  that  which  strikes  one  most  about  it 
is  its  highly  tentative  character,  and  one  hardlj^  knows  which  to  admire 
most,  the  learning,  the  skill,  or  the  caution.  If  one  could  trust  the  solar 
theory,  many  things  would  be  plain,  but  that  is  just  the  difficulty.  As  to 
Arthur  himself,  he  is  presented  as  a  man  and  as  a  Culture  Hero.  In 
Welsh  literature  he  is  never  called  a  (jwledig  or  prince,  but  Emperor,  '  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that  his  historical  position,  in  case  he  had  such  a  position, 
was  that  of  one  tilling,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  office  which 
under  them  was  that  of  the  Comes  Britaniiue  or  Count  of  Britain.'  The 
Latin  title  of  imperator  Emperor  makes  in  Welsh  amherawdyr,  and  it  may 
be  that  in  the  words  Yr  Amerawdyr  Arthur  '  the  Emperor  Arthur  we  have 
a  remnant  of  our  insular  history  and  the  story  told  in  the  Historia  Br'dtonum 
of  Arthur  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  Brythonic  Kings  in  defence  of  their 
common  country  may  be  true.'  Passing  from  history  and  assuming  the 
existence  of  a  god  of  the  name  of  Arthur,  Mr.  Rhys  observes  that  mytho- 
logically  speaking  he  will  probablj'^  req\ure  to  be  regarded  as  a  Culture 
Hero  ;  '  for,  a  model  King  and  the  institutor  of  the  Knighthood  of  the 
Round  Table,  he  is  represented  as  the  leader  of  expeditions  to  the  isles  of 
Hades,'  the  realm  whence  all  culture  was  fabled  to  have  been  derived.  It 
is  as  a  Culture  Hero  that  Mr.  Rhys  iinds  his  connection  with  Scotland, 
According  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  he  made  Arawn  King  of  Scotland,  and 
'the  Welsh  knew  only  one  Arawn,  and  he  was  King  of  Hades,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that  the  suljstitutiiin  of  Scotland  for  Hades  will  not  be  deemed 
surprising  by  anj^  one  who  will  call  to  mind  the  ancient  idea  of  the  region 
beyond  the  Wall  as  dtscribed  by  Procopius,  to  the  effect  that  no  man  could 
live  there  half  an  hour  on  account  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air,  and 
that  it  was  infested  with  vipers  and  all  kinds  of  noxious  beasts.'  But  for 
the  full  discussion  of  Arthur's  conT^ection  or  supposed  connection  with 
Scotland,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Rhys'  pages.  It  would  seem  to 
do  away  with  some  of  the  theories  which  have  obtained  in  recent  years,  ns 
to  the  Arthurian  localities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  theory  that  Arthur  was  a  Culture  Hero  seems  to  give  some- 
thing like  an  intelligent  explanation  <>f  the  origin  of  many  existing  tradi- 
tions. It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  studies  before  us  are  of 
purely  scientific  interest.  Mr.  Rhys'  pages  have  many  attractions  not  only 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  their  peculiar  subject,  but  also  for  the 
genertd  reader.  Irish  and  Classical  legends  are  dealt  with  as  well  as  Welsh, 
and  the  book  is  full  of  genuine  literary  interest.  Take  for  instance  the 
two  passages  which  we  will  venture  to  cite.  The  first  treats  of  the 
significance  of  the  term  Round  Table.  '  On  the  whole, 'remarks  Mr.  Rhys, 
'  it  is  the  table,  probably,  and  not  its  roundness,  that  is  the  fact  to  which 
to  call  attention,  as  it  possibly  means  that  Arthur's  court  was  the  first 
early  court  where  those  present  sat  at  a  table  at  all  in  Britain.  No  such  a 
thing  as  a  common  table  figures  at  Conchobar's  court  or  any  other  described 
in  the  old  legends  of  Ireland,  and  the  same  applies,  we  believe,  to  those  of 
the  old  Norsemen.  The  attribution  to  Arthur  of  the  first  use  of  the 
common  table  would  fit  in  well  with  the  character  of  a  Culture  Hero  which 
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we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him,  and  it  derives  countenance  from  the 
pretended  history  of  the  Hound  Table  ;  for  the  Arthurian  legend  traces  it 
back  to  Arthur's  father,  Uthr  Bendragon,  in  whom  we  have  under  one  of 
his  many  names  the  King  of  Hades.  .  .  .  In  a  wider  sense  the  Round 
Table  possibly  signitied  plenty  or  abundance,  and  might  be  compared  with 
the  Table  of  the  Ethiopians,  at  which  Zeus  and  the  other  gods  of  Greek 
mythology  used  to  feast  from  time  to  time.'  The  other  refers  to  vessels 
and  especial Ij'  to  the  cauldrons  so  often  mentioned  in  Celtic  literature.  '  Tt 
can  be  shown,'  says  Mr.  Rhys,  '  that  such  vessels  may  have  had  a  spiritual 
or  intellectual  significance,  as  for  instance  in  connection  with  the  notion  of 
poetry.  Thus  allusion  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Taliessin  to  three  muses 
rising  out  of  the  cauldron  of  Ogyrven  the  Giant,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  barvlism  and  the  origin  of  writing.  Outside  the  Celtic  domain  one 
may  point  to  the  Dwarfs'  Cup  as  one  of  the  old  Norse  terms  symbolic  of 
thought,  wisdom,  and  especially  the  inspiration  of  poetry  ;  and  one  might 
bring  into  the  comparison  the  soma  of  Hindu  religion.  All  these  cases 
connecting  the  sacred  vessel  or  its  contents  with  poetrj'  and  inspiration, 
point  possibly  back  to  some  primitive  drink  brewed  by  the  early  Aryan, 
and  taken  by  the  medicine-man  in  order  to  produce  a  state  of  ecstacy  or 
intoxication.  Lastly,  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece  may  be  said  to  offer, 
in  its  lioly  tripods,  a  curious  parallel  to  the  cauldrons  of  Taliessin.  It  is 
true  that  nothing  quite  so  intractable  as  a  cauldron  is  associated  with  the 
oracle,  for  example,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  but  what  was  a  tripod  but  a  con- 
trivance for  holding  a  vessel  over  a  fire  i  In  the  case  of  Delphi  the  tripod 
was  placed  over  a  chasm  in  the  ground,  the  exhalations  from  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  blaze  of  fire  fed,  according  to  Taliessin, 
by  the  breath  of  nine  maidens.  In  Hellas  the  tripod,  instead  of  bearing 
the  weight  of  a  cauldron  from  which  utterances  issued  or  three  muses 
ascended,  had  seated  on  it  the  medium  in  person,  and  she  was  supposed  to 
give  her  responses  according  as  the  invisible  infiuence  of  the  divinity 
prompted  her.  The  Celtic  treatment  being  more  primitive,  the  cauldron 
remained,  and  one  may  presume  that  it  required  the  services  of  a  druid  as 
its  interpreter.'  We  have  cited  these  passages  at  length  as  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  Professor  Rhys  has  treated  his  subject,  and  as  illustrating 
his  habit  of  throwing  light  on  topics  of  kindred  or  popular  interest.  There 
are  many  more  in  his  passages  of  a  similar  kind. 

Tlie  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.     Edited  by  William  Aldis 

Wright.     Vols.  I.  aud  II.     London  and  New  York  :  Mac- 

millan  &  Co.     1891. 

These  are  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  new  and  handsome  library  edition  of 
the  '  Cambridge  Shakespeare.'  The  type,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  type  is  large  and  clear,  the 
[laper  thin  and  opaque,  and  tlie  binding  simple.  The  text,  as  need  hardly 
lae  said,  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  best  which  has  as  yet  been 
printed.  As  in  previous  editions,  the  various  and  conjectural  readings, 
gathered  from  all  quarters,  have  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages.  The  arrangement  is  one  that  commends  itself  for  its  con- 
venience, and  ought  in  all  similar  works  to  be  followed.  As  to  tlie  reprints 
of  the  texts  of  the  quartos,  which  dift'er  materially  from  the  received  text, 
they  are  promised  in  the  last  volume,  where  they  also  found  a  place  in 
the  second  edition.  The  elaborate  preface  of  the  first  edition  is  retained. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  text,  and  treats  of  the  grammar, 
orthography,  metre,  punctuation,  and  more  important  editions  of  the 
plays,  and  toruis  an  indispensable  part  of  the  work.     In  the  first  volume  are 
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included  the  live  comedies,  'The  Tempest,'  'The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,'  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  and  the 
'  Comedy  of  Errors,'  all  of  which  appear  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  first 
folio,  wliere,  with  one  exception,  ihey  were  printed  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  second  volume  we  have  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothin!,^,'  Love's  Labour 
Lost,'  'A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,'  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and 
'  As  You  Like  It,"  all  of  which  are  printed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
folio  editions.  Referring  to  the  bibliographical  note  on  the  back  of  the  title- 
page  of  tlie  first  volume,  and  the  misapprehensions  that  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  it,  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  informs  us  that  the  Cambridge 
(Shakespeare  was  first  issued  in  nine  volumes,  which  appeared  at  intervals 
from  1863  to  1866  ;  the  first  three  volumes  being  published  in  1863,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  in  the  year  following,  the  sixth  and  seventh  in  1865,  and 
volumes  eight  and  nine  in  1806.  On  the  completion  of  the  work  a  limited 
number  of  copies  of  the  first  volume  were  reprinted  to  make  up  sets.  These, 
however,  never  passed  through  the  editors'  hands.  The  first  volume  again, 
we  are  told,  was  edited  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark  and  ilr.  J.  Glover.  After  the 
publication  of  the  1863  volumes  Mr.  Glover  left  Cambridge,  and  his  place 
as  editor  was  taken  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  an  arrangement  which  continued 
to  the  end.  Of  the  present  edition  Mr.  Wright  is  the  sole  editor.  It 
should  be  added  that  each  play  has  its  own  introduction,  chiefly  biblio- 
graphical, and  that  besides  the  footnotes,  containing  the  various  readings, 
each  is  supplied  with  a  number  of  brief  but  excellent  notes  bearing  on  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  Students  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare  will  find  the 
edition  indispensable. 

Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question.  By  GOLDWIX  SMITH,  D.C.L. 
With  Map.  London  and  New  York  :  Macmilian  &  Co. 
1891. 

In  some  respects  this  volume  may  be  considered  an  over-grown  political 
pamphlet,  which  has  apparently  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
votes  in  the  recent  Canadian  Elections.  In  others,  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  contribution  ofconsiderable  value  to  the  constitutional  and  econo- 
mic history  of  the  great  American  colony.  Politics  are  here  a  forbidden 
subject,  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  work  has  been  written  we  can 
say  nothing.  On  its  literary  side,  however,  it  has  great  merits.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  arguments  advanced,  they  are  forcibly  put,  and 
apparently  supported  by  an  abundant  array  of  facts.  Here  and  there  are 
bits  of  brilliant  description,  and  pages  overflowing  with  information  put 
in  the  freshest  and  most  striking  way.  The  reader  may — and  very  many, 
we  imagine,  will — difi'er  from  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  his  politics,  but  there 
are  few  who  will  not  admire  the  skill  with  \\hich  he  marshals  his  argu- 
ments and  the  literary  ability  which  is  manifest  on  every  page.  Apart 
from  its  strong  political  bias,  the  book  is  excellent,  and  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  Its  political  bias,  however,  is  so  strong  that  one 
is  not  always  sure  that  it  does  not  lend  a  colouring  to  the  facts.  Still  it  is 
as  well  to  know  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a  subject  even  by  a  strong 
partisan. 

FICTION. 

A  Draught  of  Lethe  (3  vols.,  Smith,  Elder)  i)y  Roy  Tellet,  is  an  artist's 
romance.  The  opening  is  gruesome  enough.  Fitzalan  Lindley,  the  third 
son  of  L(n-d  Rivertou  and  an  artist  by  profession,  falls  in  love  with  a 
supposed  corpse,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Stuart,  which  turns  out  to  be  acMse 
of  suspended  animation.     When  she  recovers,  her  memory  as  to  everything 
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that  liai^pened  before  her  attack  is  a  perfect  bhiiik.  She  can  give  no 
information  about  herself,  and  nobody  knows  aught  about  her.  There  is 
a  letter,  however,  in  which  she  is  claimed  by  a  mysterious  individual  as  his 
wife.  A  German  baroness  and  a  certain  Theresa  with  a  German  doctor 
couie  upon  the  stage,  and  then  the  complications  begin.  The  problem  is 
to  tind  out  the  supposed  husband,  and  the  vindication  of  the  heroine.  The 
plot  is  simple,  and  has  few  iaiprobabilities.  There  is  the  usual  murder 
and  suicide.  At  the  same  time  there  is  the  unusual  healthy  lesson  plainly 
put,  and  some  sensible  writing.  Psychological  topics  are  lightly  touched 
upon,  and  on  the  whole  the  work  may  be  said  to  be  considerably  above 
the  average.  The  author  is  evidently  not  a  Scotchman.  He  might  have 
taken  a  little  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  his  supposed  marriage  was  legal. 
Any  Scotch  lawyer  would  have  told  that  a  ceremony  such  as  he  depicts 
does  not  constitute  a  legal  marriage  even  in  Scotland. 

In  His  Cousin  Adair  (3  vols.,  Blackwood  &  Sons)  the  scenes  are  laid 
partly  on  the  Scottish  Border  and  partly  in  London.  It  is  a  work  of 
genuine  power  and  ought  to  stand  high.  The  plot  is  extremely  simple, 
well-sustained,  and  worked  out  with  consummate  skill.  The  characters  are 
human  and  real,  and  every  one  of  them  down  to  Lady  Warriston  is  sharply 
defined.  The  author  has  considerable  insight  into  character,  and  can 
analyse  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  power- 
fully drawn.  The  work  is  written  in  good  crisp  English,  and  ought  to 
materially  advance  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  novelist. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hutcheson's  Maisle  Warden  (Alex.  Gardner)  has  an  old- 
fashioned  plot,  but  is  not  without  inj;erest  and  excitement.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  a  Scotch  village,  and  the  characters,  at  least  most  of  them,  are  made 
to  speak  excellent  Scotch.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  style  about  the  writing, 
which  is  clear  and  limpid.  Mr.  Hutcheson  has  considerable  power,  and 
gives  promise  of  doing  better  things  even  than  Maisie  Warden.  The 
descriptive  passages  are  excellent,  here  and  there  are  strokes  of  genuine 
humour,  and  not  a  little  skill  is  shown  in  the  delineation  of  character. 

SHORT   NOTICES. 

Life  attd  Meligion  (Maclehose)  is  a  volume  of  sermons,  thoughts,  and 
illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lecky,  sometime  minister  of  the  Ibrox 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  been  edited  bj^  his  son,  and 
published  as  a  memorial  of  his  father's  ministry.  Biographical  notices  have 
been  supplied  by  other  hands,  and  a  well  engraved  portrait  of  the  author 
faces  the  title-page.  From  the  former  of  these,  and  the  preface,  we  learn 
that  the  sermons  are  fair  samples  of  the  discourses  which  their  author  was 
accustomed  tc^  deliver  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  that  as  a  rule  they 
were  rapidly  comi^osed,  and  were  never  revised  by  their  author  for  the 
press.  Literary  finish  is  not  claimed  for  them.  All  the  same  they  are 
laarked  by  considerable  literary  skill,  and  contain  not  a  few  vigorous 
passages.  Dr.  Lecky  was  somewhat  of  a  mystic,  and  here  and  there  his 
utterances  bear  evidence  of  keen  spiritual  insight.  As  might  Le  expected, 
there  is  a  want  of  finish  about  the  sermons,  but  so  far  as  they  go  they  are 
thoughtful  and  suggestive,  and  prove  that  their  author  was  a  man  of  wide 
reading  and  generous  sympathies. 

Hiob  nach  Johann  G.  E.  Hoffmann  (Haeseler,  Kiel)  is  a  translation  of 
the  book  of  Job,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  introduction  of  some  thirty-five 
pages.  The  aim  of  the  translation  is  to  bring  out  the  idea  which  underlies 
the  poem,  and  to  show  the  relation  in  which  the  various  speeches  stand  to 
each  other.  The  introduction  deals  with  the  structure  of  the  poem, 
the     aim     with    which    it    was    written,     the    purposes    for    which    the 
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speeches  of  Elihu  were  inserted,  and  the  date  at  which  the  book  was 
originally  written.  As  the  leading  idea  of  the  poem  Dr.  Hoffmann  takes 
the  relation  of  human  suflferiag  to  human  guilt,  and  the  author  he  holds 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  former  is  greater  than  the  latter.  The  date 
of  the  poem  is  placed  during  the  exile.  This  is  obtained  by  the  comparison 
of  a  number  of  passages  in  the  book  with  others  in  the  writings  of  Ezekiel 
and  the  later  prophets.  The  translation  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
compare  it  is  well  done  and  derives  fresh  signiticance  from  the  intro- 
duction. 

Modern  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Ancient  Ephesus,  by  the  late  J.  T. 
Wood,  F.S.A.,  is  another  volume  in  the  Religious  Tract  Society's  very 
useful  series,  entitled  'By-Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge.'  It  puts  into  a 
small  compass,  and  in  an  easily  accessible  form,  the  information  contained 
in  its  author's  much  more  expensive  volume  on  Ancient  Ephesus.  After 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  city,  it  gives  an  account  of  its  site,  and  of  the 
discovery  and  exploration  of  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  ancient 
temple  is  also  described,  together  with  the  Christian  antiquities  of  the 
city,  and  a  very  interesting  chapter  is  added  under  the  title  of  '  Anecdotes 
and  Incidents  connected  with  the  Excavations.'  To  say  this  is  to  recom- 
mend the  book.  Mr.  Wood's  work  at  Ephesus  is  well  known,  and  no 
better  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  city  where  Apollos,  SS.  Paul  and 
John  taught,  or  to  the  great  temple  of  Diana  can  be  had.  Students  of  the 
New  Testament  will  find  the  volume  specially  useful. 

Early  Bible  Songs,  by  A.  H.  Drysdale,  M.A.,  belongs  to  the  same 
series  as  the  above.  The  first  chapter  or  introduction  is  devoted  to 
a  simple  and  popular  discussion  as  to  the  structure  and  spirit  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  the  musical  instruments  with  which  Hebrew  song  was  accom- 
panied. The  songs  chosen  are  those  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  Judges, 
and  2  Samuel.  All  of  them  are  accompanied  by  expositions  which  are  for 
the  most  part  historical.  They  throw  much  light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
songs.  Mr.  Drj'sdale  has  made  use  of  the  most  recent  authorities,  both 
critical  and  otherwise,  and  endeavours  to  put  his  readers  in  possession  of 
the  most  recent  information  calculated  to  illustrate  these  ancient  fragments 
of  Hebrew  song. 

Canon  Rawlinson's  E:^ra  and  Nehemiah,  the  latest  addition  to  Messrs. 
Nisbet's  '  Men  of  the  Bible  '  series,  ought  to  find  a  large  circulation.  It 
deals  with  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  which  very  little  is 
popularly  known,  and  contains  much  interesting  information,  not  only 
respecting  those  two  great  characters  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  but  also  respect- 
ing the  Jews  during  the  exile  and  after  the  return.  That  it  is  written 
with  the  requisite  scholarship  need  not  be  said. 

In  Life's  Phases  (Oliphant  Anderson)  Mr.  James  Stark  attempts  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  salient  experiences  and  needs  which  men  are  likely  to 
meet  with  in  their  passage  through  the  world.  The  experiences  and  needs 
are  chiefly  religious,  and  are  such  as  are  connnon.  Mr.  Stark  writes  on 
them  pointedly,  and  in  a  reverent  spirit,  and  his  book  contains  many  wise 
maxims  for  the  conduct  of  daily  life. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell  continues  his  laborious  work  of  compilation, 
and  has  issued  another  volume  of  his  Biblical  Illustratur  (Nisbet).  This 
volume  deals  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians. 
The  volume  is  characterised  by  the  same  fulness  and  variety  as  its  prede- 
cessors, and  has  the  same  merits.  Two  volumes  on  the  book  of  Genesis  begin 
a  similar  series  to  that  to  which  this  volume  belongs,  on  the  old  Testa- 
ment. 
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God's  CJiampion,  Man's  Example  (Religious  Tract  Society),  by  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Birks,  M.A.,  is  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  Temptation  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  the  lessons  thereof  are  plainly  and  forcibly  stated. 

In  A  Neiv  Psychology  (Elliot)  the  Rev.  George  Jamieson,  D.D.,  attempts 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  science,  and  tells  us  that  he  thinks  that  if 
he  had  'to  write'  the  work  'once  more  he  could  improve  it  much.'  We 
have  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  author  sending  out  anything 
but  what  he  feels  to  be  his  best  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  Dr.  Jamieson 
were  to  write  his  work  again,  he  might  greatly  improve  it.  We  do  not 
feel  called  to  go  over  his  present  work  ;  but  we  may  point  out  that  a 
book  in  which  it  is  laid  down  that  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  ignores  the 
problem  of  Causality,  has  some  need  of  being  re-written. 

Saint-Simon,  scenes  et  portraits  (Librairie  de  I'Art,  Paris),  is  the  third 
volume  of  the  '  Bibliotheque  de  la  Famille,'  which  is  being  published  under 
the  able  directions  of  M.  F.  Lhomrae.  The  aim  of  the  present  volume  is 
to  reproduce  not  the  whole  of  Saint-Simon's  works,  but  simply  a  selection 
of  the  best  passages  wherein  he  delineates  the  most  eminent  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  selection  has  been  well  made,  and  at  the  end  is  a  series 
of  well  written  notes,  biographical  and  otherwise,  which  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  text,  and  indeed  are  indispensable  to  those  who  are  not  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  France  during  Saint-Simon's  time.  The  work  is 
illustrated  with  some  thirty-eight  engravings,  reproductions  of  contemporary 
engravings  or  portraits. 

Corot  par  L.  Roger-Miles  (Librairie  de  I'Art,  Paris),  is  the  most  recent 
addition  to  the  '  Les  Artistes  Ce'iebres  '  series.  Corot  has  many  admirers 
in  this  country,  and  the  excellent  sketch  which  is  here  given  of  him  both 
as  a  man  and  as  an  artist  will  be  welcomed.  Its  success  in  France  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  M.  L.  Roger-Milfes  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
late  artist,  and  has  executed  his  task  with  devotion  and  care.  The  thirty 
engravings  with  which  the  work  is  embellished  give  it  additional  interest. 
So  also  do  the  indices. 

Blackie's  Modern  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Information.  Vol.  VIII. — This 
completes  the  issue  of  a  work  which  on  the  whole  must  be  considered  very 
excellent  of  its  kind.  In  the  course  of  its  publication  we  have  had  occasion 
to  point  out  what  seemed  to  us  some  of  its  merits  and  defects.  These 
latter  are  not  more  numerous  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  work  of 
the  kind,  and  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  merits.  As  a 
handy  book  of  reference  on  all  subjects  and  for  all  classes  of  readers  we 
know  nothing,  when  its  size  and  price  are  taken  into  account,  comparable 
with  it. 

Among  the  New  Editions  of  the  quarter  may  be  mentioned  the  third  of 
Natural  Religio'ii  by  the  author  of  Ucce  Homo,  and  the  second  of  Bishop 
Carpenter's  Bampton  Lectures,  the  title  of  which  is  The  Permanent 
Elements  of  Religion.  Both  are  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  have  sent  out  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  Essays,  in  three  volumes  ;  and  Mr.  Morison  of  Glasgow  a  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Gordon  M'Pherson's  Fairy  Land  Tales  of  Science. 
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